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INTRODUOTOET. 


The  reader  will  observe  that  when  we  commenced  furnishing  the 
historical  articles  for  the  Marine  Gazette^  we  did  not  know  that  they 
wotdd  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  justify  arranging  them  in  book 
form;  but  few  articles  had  been  given,  however,  before  there  was  a 
caU  for  back  numbers  of  the  paper,  which  were  not  on  hand.  It  was 
then  decided  to  continue  the  articles,  giving  an  opportunity  to  correct 
errors  in  statement  of  historical  facts,  and  collect  such  as  were  printed, 
with  all  just  criticisms,  review  the  whole,  and  complete  the  manu- 
script for  publication. 

As  will  be  seen,  we  have  endeavored  to  narrate  events  in  plain 
language,  and  as  nearly  in  the  order  of  occurrence  as  possible. 

We  make  no  claim  to  literary  liierit  or  attractiye  style ;  the  fisicts 
we  have  collected,  the  proofe  we  are  able  to  give  of  the  policy  and 
practices  of  one  of  the  most  gigantic  frauds  ever  continued  for  a 
series  of  years  by  one  professedly  civilized  and  Christian  nation 
upon  another,  in  chartering  and  continuing  to  license  a  monster 
monopoly ;  and  the  manner  in  which  they  have  sought  for  a  series 
of  years  to  prevent  American  trade  and  settlement  of  the  western 
portion  of  our  country,  is  contained  in  the  following  pages.  We  can 
only  give  the  principal  events,  which  in  the  future  may  be  better 
arranged  in  an  interesting  and  authentic  history,  which  we  must 
leave  for  others  to  write.  The  reader  will  find  in  the  foUovring 
pages:— 

I.  The  American  history  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  and  Puget  Sound 
Agricultural  companies. 
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II.  The  causes  of  £ulure  of  the  Protestant  missions,  the  causes 
of  Indian  wars,  and  the  causes  that  must  tend  to  the  utter  destruction 
of  the  Indian  race  on  the  American  continent 

in.  The  adverse  influences  that  the  eavlj  settlers  had  to  contend 
with  in  coming  to  and  settling  in  the  country,  fully  explained. 

lY.  A  concise  history  of  the  early  settlement  of  the  country,  a 
short  sketch  of  many  of  the  public  men  in  it,  their  public  char- 
acter and  proceedings,  and  the  organization  of  the  provisional 
government. 

Y.  The  mining  and  agricultural  interests  of  the  countiy. 

There  are  two  grounds  upon  which  every  feet  is  based: — 

1.  Personal  knowledge,  observation,  and  participation  in  what  is 
stated  for  one-third  of  a  century. 

2.  The  written  and  printed  statements  of  others,  so  compared 
that  conclusions  are  intended  to  be  without  a  possibility  of  truthful 
contradiction ;  thus  making  this  a  standard  history  of  the  country 
for  the  time  included  within  the  period  firom  its  discovery  by  Captain 
Robert  Gray  to  1849. 
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]jr  an  oountries  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  history  of  their  early  disooyery 
and  settlement.  That  of  Oregon  is  no  exception.  The  Spanish  claim, 
and  it  is  generally  conceded,  that  they  were  the  discoverers  of  the  coast, 
and  gave  names  to  the  principal  capes  and  to  Faca's  Straits.  No 
evidence  can  be  found  in  national  archives,  or  among  the  native  tribes 
of  the  country,  that  gives  the  discovery  of  the  Colombia  River  to  any 
civilized  people  but  to  the  Bostons  (Americans) ;  so  that,  so  fitr  as  civil 
history  or  national  testimony  is  concerned,  we  are  without  any,  except 
the  conjectures  of  men  as  ignorant  as  ourselves.  Hence  we  are  left  to  the 
ahemative  of  searching  the  old  logs  of  vessels  and  such  old  books  as 
have  been  written,  and,  in  connection  with  the  legends  and  statements 
•  of  the  aborigines  of  the  country,  form  an  opinion  as  to  its  discovery, 
and  from  such  dates  and  conclusions  commence  its  civil  history.  That  / 
of  Oregon  begins  eight  years  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the/ 
present  centary. 

A  ship,  owned  by  Messrs.  Barrell,  Bulfinch  A  Co.,  of  Boston,  and 
commanded  by  Captain  Robert  Gray,  discovered  and  entered  the 
mouth  of  the  third  great  river  upon  the  American  continent.  It  then 
had  no  name  known  to  the  civilised  world.  This  unselfish  American, 
instead  of  following  the  example  of  many  contemporary  British  navi- 
gators  by  giving  his  own  name  to  the  majestic  river  he  had  discovered, 
I  gave  it  that  of  his  noble  ship,  ColumbicL 

On  the  7th  of  May,  1792,  he  discovered  and  ran  in  abreast  of  Cape 
Hancock,  and  anchored,  and  on  the  11th  ran  ten  miles  up  this  river  on 
the  north  side,  which  is  now  known  as  a  little  above  Chinook  Point, 
and  at   1   p.  ic  they  came  to  anchor.     On  the  14th  they  weighed 
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anchor  and  ran,  according  to  tbe  ship's  log,  fifteen  miles,  which  woold 
bring  them  np  abreast  of  ToDgae  Poiut,  where  their  ship  grounded 
upon  a  sand  bar  for  a  short  time,  but  they  backed  her  off  into  three 
fathoms  of  water  and  anchored.  By  sounding  they  discovered  that 
there  was  not  sufficient  water  to  pass  np  the  riyer  in  their  present 
channeL  Having  fiUe^  all  thf  ir  water-casks,  repaired,  painted,  and  calked 
the  sUifiy^ftd  alla^efl'ji^yjwt  numbers  of  Indians  that  thronged  around 
them  in  the^  most,  p^aq^abler  *tQid  friendly  manner,  to  yisit  and  traffic 

witli/J;^^!]^;  5^  ibB'^b.'pf  ^tfa^i  1792,  they  went  to  sea  again. 
I  On' the  20th  of  October  of  this  year,  the  Chatham^  commanded  by 
I  Captain  Bronghton,  of  the  British  navy,  entered  the  river.  He  grounded 
his  ship  on  what  is  now  called  the  Sulphur  Spit,  and  found  in  the  bay 
the  brig  Jennet^  Captain  Baker,  from  Bristol,  Rhode  Island.  Captain 
Bronghton  explored  the  river  in  his  small  boat  as  high  up  as  the  present 
site  of  Vancouver,  and  left  the  river  with  his  ship  on  the  lOUi  of 
November. 

In  1797,  five  years  later,  the  snow  Sea  Otter,  Captain  Hill,  from 
Boston,  visited  the  river. 

In  1798,  the  ship  Hazard^  Swift,  master,  owned  by  Perkins,  Lamb 
&  Co.,  Boston,  visited  tbe  river.  This  same  ship  visited  the  river  again 
in  1801. 

In  1802,  this  same  Boston  company  sent  the  ship  Globe,  Magee, 
'  master,  to  the  river. 

During  the  year  1802,  a  brisk,  and  something  like  a  permanent 
American  trade  appears  to  have  been  in  contemplation  by  this  BostiHi 
company.  They  sent  the  ship  Caroline,  Derby,  master,  from  Boston, 
and  the  Aip  Manc/iester,  Brice,  master,  from  Philadelphia. 

In  1803,  Lamb  &  Company  sent  the  ship  Alert,  Ebbets,  master;  also 
the  ship  Vancottver,  Brown,  master.  This  year,  the  ship  Jvno,  Ken- 
dricks,  master,  from  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  owned  by  De  Wolf,  entered 
the  Columbia  River  for  trade. 

In  the  year  1804,  Theodore  Lyman  sent  the  ship  GhuUimazin,  Bum- 
sted,  master,  from  Boston.  The  Perkins  Company  sent  the  ship  Hazard, 
Swifii,  master,  to  the  river  the  same  year. 

In  1805,  Lyman  &  Company  sent  the  ship  Atahualpa,  O.  Potter, 
master,  from  Boston.  Lamb  &  Company  sent  the  ship  Caroline, 
Sturges,  master,  from  the  same  place. 

On  the  15th  of  November,  1805,  Lewis  and  Clarke,  with  their  party, 
having  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains  under  the  direction  of  President 
Jefierson,  of  the  United  States,  arrived  at  Cape  Hancock ;  I'emaining 
but  a  few  days,  they  crossed  the  Columbia  River  and  encamped  near 
the  mouth  of  a  small  river  still  bearing  the  name  of  these  two  explorers. 
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They  left  their  encampment  in  March,  1806,  and  returned  across  the  i 
continent  and  reported  the  result  of  their  expedition  to  the  goyera- 
ment. 

This  expedition  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  soldiers  or  < 
enlisted  men.     On  arriving  at  the  Mandan  Village,  on  the  Missouri   ' 
'  River,  in  1804,  they  encountered  the  inflaenoe  of  the  Northwest  Brit* 
ish  For  Company,  who,  on  learning  their  object,  at  once  made  arrange- 
ments to  fellow  and  get  possession  of  the  oountry  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River. 

In  1806,  Boon  after  Lewis  and  Clarke  left  their  encampment  on  their 
return  to  the  United  States,  the  ship  Vafiecuverj  Brown,  master, 
entered  the  river,  having  been  sent  out  by  Tbonkas  Lyman,  of  Boston, 
in  expectation  of  meeting  Lewis  and  Clarice's  party  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  The  Lamb  Company  sent  the  ship  Bearl  the  same  year,  under 
the  command  ot  Captain  Bbbets.  Lyman,  in  addition  to  the  Van- 
couver^ sent  the  brig  Lydia^  Hill,  master,  to  the  river,  making  three 
American  ships  from  Boston  in  the  year  1806. 

In  1807,  the  ship  JXzmiUon  arrived  in  the  river,  sent  by  Thomas 
Lyman,  of  Boston,  L.  Peters,  master.  The  Perkins  Company  sent  the 
Mazard^  Smith,  master. 

In  1808,  the  ship  Derby ^  Swift,  master,  sent  by  the  Perkins  Com- 
pany* Lyman  sent  the  ship  GhtaUvaix^zin^  Glanville,  master;  both 
made  successiul  trips  in  and  out  of  the  river. 

In  1809,  the  Perkins  Company  sent  the  ships  Ptarl  and  Vanc4niver 
into  the  river,  the  former  commanded  by  Smith,  the  latter  by  WhiHi- 
more. 

In  1810,  the  ship  AJbairoMj  from  Boston,  T.  Winsbip,  master,  entered 
the  river  and  sailed  as  high  up  as  Oak  Point,  where  the  captain  erected 
a  house,  cleared  a  piece  of  land  for  cultivation,  and  planted  a  garden. 
fThis  year,  John  Jacob  Astor,  of  New  Yoric,  organized  the  Pacific  Fur  I 
Company,  in  connection  with  Wilson  Price  Hunt,  of  New  Jersey.  These 
two  gentlemen  admitted  as  partners  in  the  fur  trade,  Messrs.  McKay, 
McDougal,  and  David  and  Robert  Stewart.  These  four  last-mentioned 
partners,  with  eleven  clerks  and  thirteen  Canadian  voyageurs,  and  a 
complete  outfit  for  a  fbrt,  with  cannon  and  small-arms,  stores,  shops, 
and  houses,  with  five  mechanics,  were  all  embarked  on  the  ship  Ton^ 
quitij  Captain  Jonathan  Thorn,  master,  in  September,  1810,  and  sailed  ) 
for  the  Columbia  River,  where  they  arrived,  March  24,  1811.  ^ 

•    [The  present  site  of  the  town  of  Astoria  was  selected  as  the  principal  ' 
depot  for  this  American  Fur  Company,  and  called  by  them,  in  honor  of 
the  originator  of  the  company,  Astoria.  .  This  establishment  was  soon 
in  full  operation.    The  timber  and  thick  undergrowth  within  mosket 
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range  of  the  establishment  were  cleared  away,  and  a  kitchen-garden 
planted  ontside  the  stockade. 

In  the  highly-interesting  narrative  of  Gabriel  Franchere,  we  read 
that,  ^in  the  month  of  May,  1811,  on  a  rich  piece  of  land  in  front  of 
cor  establishment  [at  Astoria],  we  pnt  into  the  ground  twelve  potatoes, 
so  shriveled  up  daring  the  passage  from  New  Tork  that  we  despaired 
<3t  raising  any  from  the  few  spronts  that  still  showed  ngns  of  life. 
Nevertheless,  we  raised  one  hondred  and  nineteen  potatoes  the  first 
season.  And,  after  sparing  a  few  plants  to  our  inland  traders,  we 
planted  fifty  or  sixty  hills,  whidi  produced  five  bushels  the  second  year ; 
about  two  of  these  were  planted,  and  gave  us  a  welcome  crop  of  fifty 
bushels  in  the  year  1818.'^ 

They  were  cultivated  at  Astoria,  by  the  old  Northwest  and  Hudson's 
Bay  companies,  in  thdr  little  fort  gardens.  A  few  Indian  chiefs  were 
presented  with  the  seed,  but  no  general  distribution  was  made  among 
them,  as  they  were  considered  as  the  Bostons'  root,  and  bo  better  than 
those  of  the  Indians,  abounding  in  the  country,  which  required  less 
labor  to  cultivate.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  American  mis- 
sionaries, there  never  was  an  extra  supply  of  potatoes  in  the  country. 
In  other  words,  the  potato  was  a  luxury  enjoyed  by  none  except  the 
highest  grades  of  the  Fur  Company's  servants  and  distinguished 
visitors;  its  cultivation  was  not  generally  encouraged  by  the  company. 

In  October,  1810,  aficr  dispatching  the  Ibnguitiy  Mr.  Astor  fitted  out 
the  ship  JBeaveTy  twenty  guns.  Captain  Sowles,  master,  with  Mr.  Clark, 
six  clerks,  and  a  number  of  other  persons,  to  join  the  establishment  at 
Astoria.  The  ship  touched  at  the  Sandwich  Islands;  Mr.  Clark  en- 
gaged twenty-six  Kanakas  as  laborers  for  the  establishments  on  the 
Columbia  River,  where  the  ship  arrived.  May  6,  1812. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  1818,  Mr.  David  Thompson,  undw  the  direcdoii 
of  the.Northwest  Canadian  British  Company,  arrived  at  Astoria.  I 
use  the  word  Canadian,  as  applied  to  the  Northwest  Fur  Company, 
that  was  established  by  the  charter  of  Louis  XITI.  of  France,  1880,  in 
what  was  then  called  Acadia,  or  New  France,  forty  years  before  Charles 
of  England  gave  his  charter  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  This 
Northwest  Fnr  Company,  in  the  transfer  of  the  sovereignty  of  Acadia, 
or  New  France,  to  England,  in  1714,  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  was 
acknowledged  as  having  a  legal  existence,  by  both  nations,  and  was 
allowed  to  transfer  its  allegiance  and  continue  its  trade  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British  sovereign,  as  it  had  done  under  that  of  France. 

As  soon  as  the  government  and  people  of  the  United  States  entered 
upon  active  measures  to  explore  and  occupy  the  country  west  of  the 
Jlocky  Mountains,  this  Canadian  Northwest  Fur  Company  dispatched 
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Mr.  Thompson  to  explore  the  Columbia  River,  and  make  an  establish- 
ment at  its  mouth;  but,  on  account  of  delays  and  mistaking  the  course 
of  the  various  rivers  through  which  the  party  traveled,  Mr.  Thompson 
did  not  arrive  at  Mr.  Astor's  American  establishment  till  in  July,  1813 ; 
his  object  was  to  forestall  Mr.  Astor  in  the  settlement  of  the  countiy. 
He  was  received,  kindly  treated,  and  furnished  with  such  goods  and 
supplies  as  he  and  his  party  required,  by  Mr.  McDougal,  who  was  then 
in  cliarge  of  Fort  Astor,  and,  in  company  with  David  Stewart,  returned 
as  high  up  the  Columbia  as  the  Spokan, — Mr.  Greenhow  says  Okana- 
gon, — and  established  a  trading-post,  while  Mr.  Thompson  went  among 
the  Kootenai  and  FKlthead  tribes,  and  established  a  trading-hut.  It 
is  due  to  those  parties  to  state  that  as  late  as  1886,  a  square,  solid, 
hewed  log  bastion,  erected  by  Stewart's  party,  was  still  standing  at 
Spokan,  while  no  vestige  of  the  Thompson  huts  could  be  found  in  the 
Flathead  country.  At  Spokan,  garden  vegetables  were  produced 
about  the  fort,  which  the  Indians  in  that  vicinity  learned  to  appreciate, 
and  continued  to  cultivate  afler  the  fort  was  abandoned  in  1825,  having 
been  occupied  by  the  Northwest  and  Hudson's  Bay  companies  till  that 
time. 

In  the  spring  of  1811,  the  chief  agent  of  the  Pacific  Fur  Company, 
Mr.  Hunt,  with  other  partners,  Crooks,  McKenzie,  and  McClellen,  with 
a  party  of  sixty  men,  started  across  the  continent.  They  were  ex- 
tremely annoyed  by  the  opposition  fur  traders  on  their  route,  and  also 
by  hostile  Indians.  Such  of  the  party  as  did  not  perish  by  famine  and 
hostile  Indians,  and  British  fur  traders,  arrived  at  Astoria  on  the  28th 
of  January,  1812, 

On  the  5th  of  May  following  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Hunt's  party,  the 
ship  leaver  arrived  with  the  third  installments  of  traders,  clerks,  and 
Kanaka  laborers.  In  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  ship  Tonq^ntij 
and  all  on  board  except  the  Indian  interpreter,  in  the  Cliquot  Bay, 
near  the  entrance,  of  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  by  the  treachery  of  the  In- 
dians in  the  vicinity,  Mr.  Hunt  embarked  in  the  Beaver  for  the  Rus- 
sian establishment  in  August,  1812,  effected  an  arrangement  of  trade 
with  them,  and  dispatched  the  ship  to  China.  He  continued  in  her  till 
she  reached  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  he  remained  until  June,  1813, 
when  the  ship  Albaiross  arrived  from  Canton,  and  brought  the  news 
of  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  also  that 
the  ship  Beaver  was  blockaded  at  Canton  by  a  British  ship  of  war. 
iVIr.  Hunt  at  once  chartered  the  AlbcUroan  and  sailed  for  the  Columbia 
River,  where  he  arrived  on  the  4th  of  August,  1813. 

On  bis  arrival  at  Astoria  he  learned  that  it  was  the  intention  of  his 

partners,  all  of  whom  claimed  to  be  British  subjects  (McDougal  and 
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MoKenzic  having  formerly  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Northwest  Com- 
pany), to  sell  to  McTayish,  of  that  company.  Hnnt  embarked  in  the 
Albatross  for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  from  thence  to  the  Washing- 
ton Islands,  where  he  learned  from  Commodore  Porter,  then  at  those 
Islands,  in  the  frigate  JEksex,  of  the  design  of  the  British  to  seize  all 
American  property  on  the  Pacific  coast.  From  thence  he-  returned  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  chartered  the  brig  Pedlery  and  arrived  at 
Astoria  in  February,  1814,  and  learned  that  soon  afler  his  departure 
in  the  Albatross^  in  August,  1813,  McTavish,  with  a  paity  of  the 
servants  of  the  Northwest  Company,  had  arrived  at  Astoria,  and,  in 
connection  with  McDougal,  McKenzie,  and  Clarke,  on  the  part  of  the 
American  Pacific  Fur  Company,  and  McTavish  and  Alexander  Stew- 
art, on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  Northwest  Company,  had  completed 
the  sale  of  Astoria  to  that  company,  and  secured  for  themselves  im- 
portant positions  in  the  service  of  the  latter  company. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  and  general  historical  interest,  the  amount  and 
value  of  property  thus  transferred  is  here  given :  Eighteen  thousand  one 
hundred  and  seventy  and  one-fourth  pounds  of  beaver,  at  two  dollars 
per  pound,  selling  in  Canton  at  that  time  at  from  five  to  six  dollars 
per  pound ;  nine  hundred  and  seventy  otter  skins,  at  fifty  cents  each, 
selling  at  that  time  in  Canton  for  five  and  six  dollars  per  skin. 

The  expense  of  building  Mr.  Astpr's  establishment  at  Astoria,  fn- 
cluding  those  at  Okanagon  and  Spokan,  with  boats,  hcUeaua^  tools, 
cannon,  munitions,  goods,  transportation  and  salaries  of  clerks  and  men, 
etc.,  etc.,  was  near  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  for  which  he  received 
in  bills  on  Montreal  about  forty  thousand,  including  the  appraised  value 
of  the  furs  at  the  fort,  which  was  thirty-six  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-five  dollars  and  fifty  cents ;  this  would  leave  less  than  three 
thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  the 
improvements,  boats,  munitions,  cannon,  etc.,  for  which  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  in  1 865,  claims  of  our  government,  for  the  old, 
rotten,  and  abandoned  post  at  Okanagon,  nineteen  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  dollars  and  sixty-seven  cents ;  the  post  at  Colville, 
still  held  in  place  of  the  one  built  by  Aster's  company  at  Spokan, 
eighty  thousand  three  hundred  dollars  ;  the  post  at  Fort  George 
(Astoria),  abandoned  in  1849,  four  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  dollars  and  sixty-seven  cents ;  in  all,  for  the  three  establishments, 
one  hundred  and  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  three  dollars  and 
thirty-four  cents, — quite  a.  contrast  between  the  valuation  of  American 
property  when  in  possession  of  British  fur  traders,  having  been  used 
for  forty  years  by  British  subjects,  and  abandoned  as  of  little  or  no  use 
to  their  trade,  and  that  of  American  property  but  lately  brought  into 
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the  countiy.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Aster's  Pacific  Fur  Com- 
pany was  commenced  in  1610;  that  at  the  time  it  was  betrayed  into 
the  possession  of  this  Canadian  Northwest  Fur  Company  it  had  been 
in  operation  but  two  years,  hence  was  new,  and  but  just  ready  to  com- 
mence a  profitable  trade  in  the  country. 

The  contract  transferring  this  valuable  property  from  American  to  | 
British  owners,  was  signed  on  the  16th  day  of  October,  1813,  by  Dun-  \ 
can  McDougal,  J.  G.  McTavish,  and  J.  Stewart,  and  witnessed  by  the  V 
principal  clerks  of  the  establishment.     On  the  Ist  of  December  follow- 
ing, the  British  sloop  of  war  Raccoon^  Captain  Black,  arrived  in  the 
river,  and  proceeded  to  take  formal  possession  of  Astoria,  by  lowering 
the  American  fiag  and  hoisting  that  of  Great  Britain  in  its  place,  and 
changing  the  name  of  the  fort  to  that  of  Fort  George. 

Previous  to  the  landing  of  the  British  soldiers,  or  King  George^s 
warriors,  an  interview  took  place  (as  related  by  Ross  Cox)  between 
the  Indian  warriors,  with  Concomly,  their  chief,  at  their  head,  Itnd 
McDougal  and  McTavish.  On  the  arrival  of  the  British  war  vessel 
in  Baker's  Bay,  the  Indians,  having  learned  that  there  was  war  between 
the  King  George  people  and  Bostons  (Americans),  they  said,  as  they 
had  always  found  the  Bostons  friendly  and  liberal  toward  them,  they 
were  their  friends,  and  were  ready  to  fight  for  them,  to  prevent  the 
King  George  men  from  making  them  slaves.  They  proposed  to  con- 
ceal themselves  behind  the  rocks  anQ  trees  outside  of  the  fort  and  to 
kill  the  King  George  soldiers  with  their  arrows  and  spears,  while  the 
men  of  the  fort  fought  the  ship  and  small  boats  which  they  came  in, 
with  their  big  guns  and  rifles.  McDougal  assured  them  that  the  King 
George  warriors  would  not  hurt  them,  and  advised  them  to  be  friendly 
with  them,  as  they  would  do  the  people  of  the  fort  no  harm.  Con- 
comly and  his  warriors  were  only  convinced  that  the  Bostons  would 
not  be  made  slaves  by  the  King  George  warriors  when  they  saw  the 
eloop  leave  the  river  without  taking  any  of  them  away  as  prisoners  or 
slaves. 

The  treachery  of  the  Canadian  part  of  Astor's  company,  which  was 
not  known  to  Mr.  Astor,  but  provided  for  by  the  Northwest  Canadian 
Company  before  the  party  left  Montreal,  and  consummated  by  McDou- 
gal and  his  associates,  in  the  absence  of  the  American  partners  from 
the  post,  is  proved  by  journals,  letters,  and  facts  still  extant. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

The  country  restored.— The  order. — Description  of  Astoria. — ^Different  parties. — ^North- 
west Fur  Company. — Aster's  plan. — Conflict  of  the  two  British  fur  companies.-^ 
The  treaties. — The  Selkirk  settlement. — Its  object — ^The  company  asserts  char- 
tered rights  as  soon  as  united. 

As  stated  in  our  first  chapter,  the  English  government^  by  its 
Canadian  Northwest  Fur  Company,  and  the  arrival  of  the  British 
sloop  of  war,  Raccoon^  during  the  war  of  1812-13,  took  possession 
of  Oregon,  and  held  it  as  British  tcmtory  till  it  was  formally 
restored  to  the  United  States  on  the  6th  of  October,  1818,  in  these 
words : — 

We,  the  undersigned,  do,  in  conformity  to  the  first  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Ghent,  restore  to  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
through  its  agent,  J.  P.  Provost,  Esq.,  the  settlement  of  Fort  George, 
on  the  Columbia  River. 

Given  under  our  hands  in  triplicate,  at  Fort  George  (Columbia 
River),  this  6th  day  of  October,  1818. 

F.  HiCKBT,  Captain  H.  M.  Ship  JBlosaom, 
J.  Kkith,  of  the  N.  W.  Co. 

The  order  from  the  Prince  Regent  of  England  to  the  Northwest 
Company  to  deliver  up  the  country  to  the  American  government,  was 
issued  on  January  27,  1818,  and  complied  with  as  above. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  1814,  the  Canadian  Northwest  Fur  Company's 
ship,  Isaac  Todd,  reached  Astoria,  called  Fort  George. 

According  to  the  description  sent  to  Washington  by  Mr.  Provost, 
it  consisted  of  a  stockade  made  of  fir-logs,  twenty  feet  high  above  the 
ground,  inclosing  a  parallelogram  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  by  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  extending  in  its  greatest  length  from  northwest 
to  southeast,  and  defended  by  bastions,  or  towers,  at  two  opposite 
angles.  Within  this  inclosure  were  all  the  buildings  of  the  establish- 
ment, such  as  dwelling-houses,  magazines,  storehouses,  mechanics* 
shops,  etc. 

The  artillery  were  two  heavy  18-pounder8,  six  6-pounders,  four 
4-pounder8,  two  6-pound  coehorns,  and  seven  swivels,  all  mounted. 
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The  number  of  persons  attached  to  the  place  besides  the  few  native 
women  and  children,  was  sixty-five;  of  whom  twenty-threie  were 
white,  twenty-six  Kanakas,  and  the  remainder  of  mixed  blood  firom 
Canada. 

Of  the  party  that  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains  with  Mr.  Hunt  in 
1811-12,  six  remained  in  the  country,  and  but  five  returned  to  the 
United  States ;  the  remaining  forty-five  that  started  with  him  in  his 
first  expedition  were  mostly  destroyed  by  the  influence  of  the  two 
British  fur  companies  acting  upon  the  Indians  for  that  object. 

These  men,  as  independent  trappers  and  petty  traders  among  the 
Indians,  were  considered  by  those  companies  as  intruders  and  tres- 
passers upon  their  French  and  British  chartered  rights ;  hence  none 
were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  country  but  such  as  were  under  their 
control,  or  subject  to  their  rule. 

From  the  time  the  Northwest  Fur  Company  took  possession  of  the 
country,  with  few  exceptions,  we  have  no  authentic  account  of  the 
number  of  vessels  of  any  nation  that  visited  the  river,  but  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  they  would  average  two  each  year ;  and,  from 
known  facts,  we  conclude  that  as  soon  as  the  post  at  Astona  was  be* 
trayed  into  the  possession  of  the  Canadian  Northwest  Fur  Company  by 
McDongal  and  associates,  and  the  British  government  had  taken  formal 
possession  of  the  country,  this  Northwest  Company,  with  McDougal 
and  others  equally  prominent,  commenced  to  instill  into  the  minds  of 
the  Indians  a  strong  hatred  of  American  traders  by  sea  or  land,  and 
to  change  as  much,  and  as  fast  as  possible,  the  friendly  feeling  of  the. 
former  toward  the  latter,  so  as  to  continue  to  hold  the  permanent  and 
absolute  sovereignty  of  the  country,  and  make  the  Indians  subservient 
to  their  commercial  interests. 

Mr.  Astor  says :  ^'  The  plan  by  me  adopted  was  such  aa  must  mate- 
rially have  affected  the  interests  of  the  Northwest  and  Hudson's  Bay 
companies,  and  it<was  easy  to  be  foreseen  that  they  would  employ  every 
means  to  counteract  my  operations,  and  which,  as  my  impression,  I 
stated  to  the  executive  of  your  department  as  early  as  February,  181 3." 
This  hatred  of  Americans  had  been  so  assiduously  impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  the  Indians,  that  one  of  their  own  vessels  arriving  in  the  river, 
being  cast  away  on  Sand  Island,  all  on  board  were  murdered  by  the 
Indians,  who  mistook  them  for  Americans.  The  company  sent  a  vessel 
from  Vancouver  (to  which  place  they  had  removed  their  stores  and 
principal  depot)  to  punish  the  Indians,  who  had  secured  most  of  the 
wrecked  property.  The  vessel  came  down  and  sent  shell  and  grape- 
shot  into  the  Indian  village,  destroying  men,  women,  and  children, 
landed  their  men  and  took  such  of  their  goods  as  they  could  find. 
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having  gained  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  murder  of  the  crew  of  the 
ship. 

This  view  of  the  policy  and  practice  of  this  Northwest  and  Hnd&on's 
Bay  Company,  is  farther  sustained  by  the  inquiries  which  Mr.  Keith 
felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  make  of  Mr.  Provost,  on  the  restoration  of 
Astoria  to  the  Americans  by  the  British  authorities 

Mr.  Keith  was  anxious  to  learn  the  extent  of  the  rights  of  his  com- 
pany to  remain  and  trade  in  the  country.  It  would  seem,  from  the 
whole  history  of  these  companies,  that  they  felt  their  rights  in  the 
country  to  be  but  temporary,  that  they  were  trespassers  upon  Ameri- 
can interests,  and  shaped  all  their  arrangements  accordingly^ 

It  is  an  admitted  historical  fact  that,  while  the  Northwest  Fur 
Company  of  Montreal  was  extending  its  trade  across  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  supplanting  the  American  Pacific  Fur  Company  of  Mr. 
Astor,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  with  the  assistance  of  Lord  Sel- 
kirk's Red  River  settlement,  was  cutting  off  their  communication  with 
these  western  establishments,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this  Red 
River  interference  with  their  trade,  »  deadly  feud  sprang  up  between 
the  rival  companies,  in  which  both  parties  enlisted  all  the  men  and 
Indians  over  whom  they  had  any  influence,  and  frequently  met  in 
drunken  and  deadly  strife,  till  they  had  quite  destroyed  all  profits  in 
thdr  trade,  and  rendered  the  Indians  hostile  alike  to  friend  and  foe  of 
the  white  race.  So  that,  in  1821,  the  British  Parliament  was  compelled 
to  notice  their  proceedings,  and,  on  the  2d  of  July,  1821,  in  an  act  bear* 
•ing  date  as  above,  says  of  them : — 

^*  Whereas,  the  competition  in  the  fur  trade  between  the  governor 
and  company  of  adventurers  of  England  trading  into  Hudson's  Bay, 
and  certain  associations  of  persons  trading  under  the  name  of  the  North- 
west Company  of  Montreal,  has  been  found,  for  some  years  past,  to  be 
productive  of  great  inconvenience  and  loss,  not  only  to  the  said  com- 
pany and  association,  but  to  the  said  trade  in  general,  and  also  of  gretU 
infury  to  the  ncUive  Indians^  and  of  other  persons  subjects  of  his 
Mqjegty;  and  whereas,  the  animositiea  SLud  feuds  Arising  from  such  com- 
petition have  also,  for  some  years  past,  kept  the  interior  of  America,  to 
the  northward  and  westward  of  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  and  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  of  America^  in  a 
state  of  continttal  disturbance;  and  whereas,  many  breaches  of  the  peace 
and  violence  extending  to  the  loss  of  lives  and  considerable  destruction 
of  property  have  continually  occurred  therein,"  etc  (See  Greenhow's 
History  of  Oregon,  p.  467.) 

The  broad  policy  of  British  fur  traders  is  here  stated  in  plain  lan- 
guage by  their  own  government  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken.  Hieir 
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inflaence  upon  the  Indians  was  injurious.  Their  policy  toward  each 
other  was  war  and  destruction  to  all  opponents.  The  life  and  prop- 
erty of  an  opposing  trader  must  not^  come  in  competition  with  the 
profits  of  their  trade  with  Indians  in  any  country. 

How  absurd  it  is  for  our  government  to  spend  millions  of  dollars  to 
form  treaties  with  Indians  who  are  constantly  visited  by  these  foreign 
Indian  traders  and  teachers,  emissaries  of  a  foreign  power,  who  never 
breathed  an  honest  breath  or  spoke  a  truthful  word  I  Feeble  and  in- 
significant as  they  were,  from  1813  to  1821  the  whole  Indian  country  of 
North  America  fell  under  their  blighting  and  withering  influence. 
Divided  as  they  were,  they  were  able  to  crush  all  honest  competition, 
and  combine  in  deadly  combat  against  their  own  countrymen  for  the 
supremacy  of  the  Indian  trade.  Have  they  lost  their  power  and  influ- 
ence by  uniting  the  elements  of  opposition  in  one  vast  fur  monopoly  ? 
Kay,  verily,  as  we  shall  see. 

To  gain  a  correct  understanding  of  the  foreign  policy  relative  to  the 
western  portion  of  our  country,  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
early  history  of  the  two  fur  companies,  and  trace  their  connection  with 
France  and  £ngland,  which,  notwithstanding  the  English  government 
had  given  up  the  country  to  France  in  1696  in  the  treaty  of  Ryswick, 
and  no  reservation  was  made  on  account  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany— ^as  they  did  Oregon  to  the  United  States  in  the  treaty  of  Ghent, 
in  1815,  and  made  no  reservation  on  account  of  the  Northwest  Fur 
Company — still  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  held  on  to  a  single  post, 
called  Albany,  on  the  southwest  part  of  James  Bay,  for  twenty-six 
years,  as  the  Northwest  and  Hudson's  Bay  fur  companies  did  to 
Astoria  and  Oregon  for  forty-nine  years. 

In  the  wording  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1714,  in  which  the  country 
was  given  back  to  England  by  France,  there  is  one  proviso  that  is  not 
to  be  overlooked,  viz. :  ^'  It  is,  however,  provided,  that  it  may  be  entirely 
free  for  the  company  of  Qinebec,  and  all  others  the  subjects  of  the  most 
Christian  king  whatsoever,  to  go,  by  land  or  by  sea,  whithersoever  they 
please,  out  of  the  lands  of  the  said  bay,  together  with  all  their  goods, 
merchandise,  arms,  and  effects,  of  what  nature  or  condition  soever,  ex- 
cept such  things  as  are  above  reserved  in  this  article,"  etc.,  the  ex- 
ceptions referring  to  forts,  cannon,  and  permanent  war  materials. 

This  French  stipulation  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1714,  is  repeated 
by  the  English  diplomatist  upon  the  Americans,  in  the  third  article  of 
the  treaty  of  June  15,  1846,  forming  the  basis  of  the  claim  urged 
against  our  government  in  the  treaty  of  1864. 

In  the  treaty  stipulations  between  France  and  England  in  1714,  the 
commercial  rights  of  the  French  company  of  Quebec  were  secured  to 
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th^m.  From  thdt  time  forward,  tbe  zggrtamre  mad  oppresBiTe  poGey 
of  tbe  Brkidh  Hndson'si  Bay  Company  was  brooght  mto  eollisioiiy  doI 
only  with  tbe  Freoch  Northwest  For  Cofnpany,  bvt  with  the  United 
States  ami  all  Ameriean  far  eompamea  and  miaskmary  and  CQaunef** 
eial  enterprMes  eoming  within  their  fnr-trade  influence^. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  tbe  Hndson^B  Bay  Company,  who  claiia 
their  existence  and  privileges  from  the  charter  of  Charles  IL,  as  early 
as  1070,  ha^l,  in  forty^fonr  years'  time,  only  established  (as  Mr.  Fits- 
gerfild  says)  **  four  or  five  insignificant  forts  on  the  shores  of  Hod* 
f(on^s  f$ay  to  carry  on  a  trade  in  fan  with  those  Indians  who  resorted 
thither  ;'^  while  the  French,  for  many  years  previoas,  had  carried  on  an 
active  trade  with  tbe  Indians,  and  had  explored  the  country  and 
extetuled  their  posts  up  to  the  shores  of  the  Saskatchewan,  and  over 
the  liocky  Mountains,  on  to  the  waters  of  the  Columbia.  The  French 
cnrrit'd  on  the  traffic  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  lakes  to 
Fort  William,  on  Lake  Superior,  and  through  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
into  Lake  Winnipeg,  or  further  south  along  the  plains,  crossing  the 
course  of  the  lied  River ;  this  being  the  direct  and  only  line  of  posts 
kept  up  by  the  French  Northwest  Company,  by  which  their  food, 
ffoocla,  and  furs  were  transported.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  carried 
theirs  by  ^ay  of  Hudson's  Straits,  around  the  coast  of  Labrador.  In 
order  to  destroy  and  cut  off  as  much  as  possible  the  trade  ot  this 
Northwest  Company,  Lord  Selkirk,  in  1811-12,  became  a  shareholder, 
and  was  allowed  to  claim,  through  the  directors  of  the  company, 
sixteen  thousand  square  miles  of  territory  in  the  Red  River  country, 
for  the  professed  purpose  of  colonization. 

Tins  colony  was  planted  directly  in  the  line  of  the  fur  traffic  of  the 
Kort^iwest  Company,  against  which  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had 
encouraged  and  carried  on  the  most  bitter  hostility,  enlisting  both 
men  and  Indians  in  a  deadly  feud  between  the  two  rival  companies. 

Our  Knglinh  writer  I'emarks  on  page  67:^"  To  those  who  had  read 
the  m\ilual  recriminations  that  had  been  bandied  between  these  two 
Uodiets  it  was  a  strange  sight  to  see  the  names  of  Messrs.  McGillivray 
and  KdwAixi  Ellice  associated  with  that  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com* 
\>M\}\ — to  sec  men  going  hand-in-hand  who  had  openly  accused  one 
another  of  the  foulest  crimes,  of  wholesaie  robbery^  of  aUoteinjg  their 
^rvants  to  in^ttg<3^  the  Indian  tribes  to  murdsr  the  servafits  of  their 
nr<t^S — ^^^^^  ^^  9k  strange  sight.  And  to  see  gentlemen  who  had 
publicly  denied  the  validity  of  the  company's  charter,  who  had  tak<»i 
the  opinion  of  the  loading  counsel  of  the  day  agMnst  it,  who  had  tried 
e\ory  means,  lawful  and  unlawful,  to  overthrow  it,  to  see  these  same 
men  lange  themselves  under  its  protection,  and,  asserting  all  that  they 
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had  before  denied,  proclaim  its  validity  as  soon  as  they  were  admitted 

to  share  its  advantages ;  who,  without  its  pale,  asseited  tlie  rights  of 

British  subjects  against  its  monopoly,  and,  within  its  pale,  asserted  its 

monopoly  against  the  rights  of  British  subjects, — this,  too,  was  a  strange 

sight.     Yet  to  all  this  did  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  submit,  rather 

than  subject  their  charter  and  their  claims  to  the  investigation  of  a 

court  of  law." 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the 
date  of  its  charter,  asserted  its  right  to  the  country,  and,  by  virtue  of 
the  privileges  conferred  in  that  charter,  seized  the  supplies  and  goods 
of  the  Northwest  French  Canadian  Company,  and  confiscated  them 
to  its  own  use.  This  resulted  in  a  deadly  war  between  the  two  com- 
panies, and  was  carried  on,  neither  party  applying  to  the  courts  of  the 
mother  country  for  a  settlement  of  their  difficulties ;  in  fact,  as  has  been 
shown  by  reference  to  the  charter  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  they 
had  no  legal  rights,  because  none  were  in  existence  at  the  date  of  their 
charter ;  but,  from  the  maneuvering  of  the  company  and  the  plausible 
efiforts  of  Lord  Selkirk  to  colonize,  civilize,  and  settle  the  Red  River 
country,  they  entered  into  his  schemes,  in  order  to  crush  the  rival 
company  and  secure  the  whole  country  to  themselves.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  detail  any  accounts  of  the  homd  murders  and  infamous  trans- 
actions that  were  put  on  foot  and  perpetrated  by  these  two  companies. 
After  a  furious  contention,  carried  on  for  several  years,  "  they  bribed 
rivals  whom  they  could  not  defeat,  and  the  two  companies  united  and 
agreed  to  carry  on  the  fur  trade  together,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others." 

Tlie  Selkirk  settlement  was  soon  made  to  feel  the  witherins:  infinence 
of  the  company  that  had  located  it  in  the  country  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose. Neither^  however^  was  there  any  compromise  till  its  inhabitants 
had  been  driven  from  their  home»,  its  Governor  (Semple)  and  seven- 
teen of  his  followers  killed.  Then  a  compromise  was  efiected  be- 
tween the  rival  companies,  and  they  were  united  by  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, under  the  title  of  Honorable  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  in  1821, — a 
license  given  to  Messrs.  William  and  Simon  McGillivray,  of  the  North- 
west Company,  and  Edward  £l]ice,  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
These  corporate  members  and  their  associates  "  were  to  share  the 
profits  arising  from  the  fur  trade,  not  only  from  the  Indian  territories, 
but  also  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  proper  territories  of  Ru- 
pert's Land."  The  privileges  of  this  company  were  limited  to  seven 
years.  This  carried  them  forward  to  1828,  in  which  year  their  license 
(called  a  charter)  was  renewed  for  ten  years. 

Our  Indian  missionary  and  American  history  commences  in  1832, 
six  years  before  this  combined  Northwest  and  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
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pauy's  license  of  ezcluBive  privileges  to  trade  in  British  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, and,  jointly,  in  the  Oregon  Territory,  would  expire.  Our 
English  historian  and  Sir  Edward  Belcher  are  both  mistaken  when 
they  attribute  to  the  company  the  asking  for,  or  in  any  way  encourag- 
ing, the  American  missionaries  to  come  to  the  country.  This  was  an 
event  wholly  unknown  to  them,  and  brought  about  by  the  Indiana 
themselves,  by  sending  a  delegation  of  four  of  their  number  to  St. 
Louis,  in  1832,  to  ask  of  the  American  people  a  religious  teacher.  Lee, 
Parker,  and  Whitman  heard  the  request,  and  volunteered  to  make  the 
effort  to  establish  missions  among  them. 

These  missionaries  all  came  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  unasked 
and  uninvited  by  any  one  in  the  service  of  that  company. 
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ih  Httdson^s  Bay  effort  to  secure  Oregon. — ^British  olaim  to  Oregon. — "Dt. 
KcLaughlia's  relation  to  the  companj.— Treatment  of  Red  Bi^er  settlers. — A  mis- 
take.— Sir  Edward  Belclier. — Duplicity  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Oompany. — ^A  noble 
man. — ^An  Englishman's  opinion  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. — Sir  James 
Douglas's  testimony. — J.  Ross  Browne. — Duty  of  an  historian. — Cause  and  effect 

Since  commenciug  this  work  we  have,  by  the  kindness  of  friends 
who  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  all  that  relates  to  this  country,  been 
famished  with  many  valuable  and  important  statements,  documents, 
pamphlets,  papers,  and  books,  all'  relating  to  its  early  history. 

Of  the  whole  catalogue,  the  most  valuable  information  is  contained 
in  a  work  entitled  '*  An  Examination  of  the  Charter  and  Proceedings 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  with  Reference  to  the  Grant  of  Van* 
converts  Island.  By  James  Edward  Fitzgerald.  Loirdon.''  Pub- 
lished in  1849. 

The  author  of  this  book,  though  not  having  the  personal  knowledge 
of  the  company,  the  Indians,  and  the  country  about  which  he  writes 
requisite  to  a  complete  history,  has  shown  a  correctness  of  statistical 
facts,  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  his  subject,  an  enlarged  view  of 
the  British  colonial  system,  and  a  correct  idea  of  the  debasing  practices 
and  utterly  false  positions  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  not  found 
in  any  other  writer. 

Up  to  the  time  that  this  book  of  293  pages  fell  into  my  hands,  I  did 
not  know  that  any  writer  entertained  similar  views  with  myself  in 
relation  to  this  monstrous  imposition  upon  the  British  and  American 
people. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  fortified  his  statements  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
English  people,  their  laws  and  usages,  and  the  casual  outcroppings  of 
a  system  of  unparalleled  selfishness  and  despotism,  carried  on  under 
the  guise  of  a  Christian  commercial  company,  whose  professed  object 
was  to  extend  commerce,  and  civilize  and  christianize  the  savage  tribes 
of  North  America,  yet  who  have  invariably  held  up  their  Christian 
chartered  privileges  for  the  sole  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  most  de* 
grading  and  inhuman  practices  with  not  only  the  savages,  but  with 
all  civilized  and  Christian  men  who  have  attempted  to  expose  or  even 
investigate  their  conduct. 

As  we  proceed  with  our  history,  we  feel  confident  that  we  shall  be 
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able  to  enlighten  our  readers  on  many  dark  subjects  and  transactions, 
and  to  fully  prove  every  statement  we  have  made,  or  may  yet  make. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  given  us  clearly  and  truthfully  the  English  side  of 
our  history  as  connected  with  this  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The 
American  part  of  it  the  writer  is  gathering  up,  and,  in  giving  it  to  the 
public,  will  discard  every  statement  that  does  not  bear  the  impress  of 
ti*uth. 

The  reader  will  notice  that  our  subject  is  extensive,  that  England 
and  America,  commerce  and  Christianity,  civilization  and  savagism, 
are  all  involved  and  interested  in  it,  and  that  Oregon,  California,  and 
British  and  Russian  Au\erica  have  all  participated  in  it  during  the 
past  and  present  century ;  that  we  are  tracing  cause  and  effect  and 
bringing  to  light  influences  that,  while  producing  their  legitimate  re- 
sults, were  strange  and  unaccountable,  because  always  kept  under  the 
selfish  and  unscrupulous  policy  of  this  English  corporation  of  fur 
traders. 

By  refernng  to  the  charter  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  we  find 
that  it  was  given  by  Charles  H.,  in  1670,  granting  to  the  "govenior 
and  company  and  their  successors  the  exclusive  right  to  trade,  fish,  and 
hunt  in  the  waters,  bays,  rivers,  lakes,  and  creeks  entering  into  Hudson's 
Straits,  together  with  all  the  lands  and  territories  not  already  occupied 
or  granted  to  any  of  the  king's  subjects,  or  possessed  by  the  subjects 
of  any  other  Christian  prince  or  State." 

Forty  yeara  previous  to  the  giving  of  this  charter  by.  Charles  IL,  of 
England,  Louis  XHI.,  of  France,  gave  a  charter  to  a  French  compan}', 
who  occupied  the  country  called  Acadia,  or  New  France.   . 

In  1632,  Charles  I.,  of  England,  resigned  to  Louis  XHL,  of  France, 
the  sovei-eignty  of  the  country  then  called  Acadia,  or  New  France. 

Forty  yeans  after  Louis  XHL,  of  Franco,  had  given  his  charter,  and 
thirty-eight  years  after  Charlfes  L,  of  England,  had  given  up  his  right 
to  the  country,  Charles  IL,  of  England,  imitating  the  example  of  him 
who  wished  to  give  the  world  and  all  its  glory  to  obtain  the  worship 
of  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  gave  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
what  he  had  not  the  shadow  of  a  title  to,  as  in  the  treaty  of  Rys- 
wick,  in  1697,  twenty-seven  years  afler  this  charter  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  had  been  given,  the  whole  country  was  confirmed  to 
France,  and  no  reservation  made  on  account  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald,  on  his  12th  page,  says :  "  It  has  oflen  been  asserted, 
and  is  to  a  great  extent  believed,  because  there  is  very  little  general 
information  on  this  subject,  that  the  claim  which  Great  Britain  made 
to  the  Oregon  Territory  toae  dependent  upon,  or,  at  any  rate,  strength^ 
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enedj  by  the  setthmerU  of  the  Hudson^a  Bay  Company  on  the  Columbia 
jRiver, 

^'  Those  who  hold  such  an  opinion  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  there 
are  many,  and  they  well  acquainted  with  the  country  itself,  who  assert 
that  the  conduct  and  policy  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Ck)mpany  in  the  Ore- 
gon Territory  formed  the  chief  part  of  the  title  which  the  United 
States  had  to  the  country,  which  was  gratuitously  given  to  her  by  the 
settlement  of  the  boundary.  What  the  United  States  owe  to  the  com- 
pany for  its  policy  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  a 
question  to  which  the  English  public  will  some  day  demand  a  satisfac- 
tory answer, 

"Dr.  McLaughlin  was  formerly  an  agent  in  the  Northwest  Fur 
Company  of  Montreal ;  he  was  one  of  the  most  enterprii^ing  and  active 
in  conducting  the  war  between  that  association  and  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  In  the  year  1621,  when  the  rival  companies  united,  Dr. 
McLaughlin  became  a  factor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  But  his 
allegiance  does  not  appear  to  have  been  disposed  of  along  with  his 
interests,  and  his  sympathy  with  any  thing  other  than  British,  seems 
to  have  done  justice  to  his  birth  and  education,  which  were  those  of  a 
French  Canadian.  This  gentleman  was  appointed  governor  of  all  the 
country  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  is  accused,  by  those  who 
have  been  in  tjiat  country,  of  having  uniformly  encouraged  the  emigra- 
tion of  settlers  from  the  United  States,  and  of  having  discouraged  that 
of  British  subjects.  WhUe  the  company  in  this  country  {England) 
were  asserting  that  their  settlements  on  the  Columbia  Hiver  toere  giving 
validity  to  the  claim  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Oregon  Territory^  it  ap- 
pears that  their  chief  oiBcer  on  the  spot  was  doing  all  in  his  power  to 
facilitate  the  operations  of  those  whose  whole  object  it  was  to  anni- 
hilate that  claim  altO£cether." 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  given  us  in  the  above  statement  an  important 
fact,  and  one  that  reveals  to  an  American  the  deep-laid  schemes  of  the 
English  government,  which,  by  the  influence  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, sought  to  secure  the  Oregon  Territory  to  itself.  He  also  explains, 
the  conduct  of  Dr.  McLaughlin  in  his  treatment  of  emigrants,  as  well 
as  the  relation  he  sustained  to  that  company.  While,  as  Americans, 
we  can  admire  and  applaud  the  conduct  of  a  noble  and  generous  "  Can- 
adianrbom  "  citizen^  we  at  the  same  time  can  see  the  low,  debasing,  and 
mean  spirit  of  the  Englishman,  as  manifested  in  the  attempt  to  deprive 
the  American  Republic  of  its  rightful  domain. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the  bringing  into  Oregon  of  the 
Red  River  settlers,  and  as  the  result  of  that  move,  the  unparalleled 
effort  of  Dr.  Whitman  to  defeat  the  British  designs  upon  the  country. 
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Mr.  Fitzgerald  explains  that  matter  so  well,  that  we  could  not  do 
justice  to  the  truth  of  history  not  to  quote  him.  He  says,  on  the  14th 
page  of  his  work :  **  TherQ  is  one  story  told,  about  which  it  is  right  that 
the  truth  should  be  ascertained.  It  is  said  that  a  number  of  half-breeds 
from  the  Red  River  settlement  were,  in  the  year  of  1841-2,  induced  by 
the  company's  officers  to  undertake  a  journey  entirely  across  the  con- 
tinent, with  the  object  of  becoming  settlers  on  the  Columbia  River. 
It  appears  that  a  number  went,  but  on  arriving  in  the  country,  so  far 
from  finding  any  of  the  promised  encouragement,  the  treatment  they 
received  from  Dr.  McLaughlin  was  such,  that,  after  having  been  nearly 
starved  under  the  paternal  care  of  that  gentleman,  they  all  went  over 
to  the  American  settlement  in  the  Wallamet  Valley.'' 

This  staten[ient,  while  it  affirms  an  important  fact,  gives  a  false  im- 
pression as  regards  Dr.  McLaughlin.  He,  to  our  certain  knowledge, 
extended  to  the  Red  River  settlers  every  facility  within  his  power,  and 
all  of  those  emigrants  to  this  day  speak  of  his  kindness  in  the  highest 
terms.  But  not  so  of  other  leading  or  controlling  members,  who  really 
represented  the  English  part  and  policy  of  that  company.  Those  set- 
tlers complained  of  the  domineering  and  tyrannical  treatment  of  their 
English  overseers,  which  was  the  cause  of  their  leaving  what  ]they  sup- 
posed would  eventually  be  the  English  part  of  Oregon  Territory. 
They  al^o  became  sensible  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  Oregon 
was  a  different  concern  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  Rupert's 
Land ;  that,  however  small  their  privileges  were  there,  they  were  less 
on  Puget  Sound ;  and  being  near  an  American  settlement,  they  natu- 
rally sought  its  advantages  and  protection. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  informs  us  that  '^  these  emigrants  became  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  it  is  further  said  were  the  first  to  memorialize 
Congress  to  extend  the  power  of  the  United  States  over  the  Oregon 
Territory.  For  the  truth  of  these  statements  we  do  not,  of  course,  vouch, 
but  we  do  say  they  demand  inquiry." 

This  statement  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald  entitles  him  to  be  considered  a  can- 
did and  fair  writer,  and  one  who  is  seeking  for  truth  in  reference  to  the 
subject  he  is  investigating.  He  has  naturally  imbibed  the  feelings  of 
an  Englishman  against  Dr.  McLaughlin,  under  the  strong  effort  made 
by  the  English  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  suppress  and  supersede  the 
French  Canadian  influence  in  it. 

He  says,  on  page  15:  *^Dr.  McLaughlin's  policy  was  so  manifestly 
American  that  it  is  openly  oanyassed  in  a  book  written  by  Mr.  Duim, 
one  of  the  servants  of  the  company,  and  written  for  the  purpose  of 
praising  their  system  and  policy." 

Sir  Edward  Belcher  also  alludes  to  this  policy.    He  says :  *^  Some  few 
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years  since,  the  company  deteimined  on  forming  settlements  on  the  rich 
lands  situated  on  the  Wallamet  and  other  rivers,  and  for  providing  for 
their  retired  servants,  hy  allotting  them  farms,  and  farther  aiding  them 
hy  supplies  of  cattle,  eta  That  on  the  Wallamet  was  a  field  too  in- 
viting for  missionary  enthusiasm  to  overlook,  but  instead  of  selecting  a 
British  subject  to  afford  them  spiritual  assistance,  recourse  was  had  to 
Americans,  a  course  pregnant  with  evil  consequences,  and  paiticularly 
in  the  political  squabble  pending,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  result.  No 
sooner  had  the  American  and  his  allies  fairly  squatted  (which  they 
deem  taking  possession  of  the  country),  than  they  invited  their  brethren 
to  join  them,  and  called  on  the  American  government  for  laws  and 
protection." 

The  American  reader  will  smile  at  Sir  Edward's  little  fling  at  the 
squaUera  in  Oregon.  He  asserts  a  great  truth  in  the  same  sentence 
that  he  utters  a  positive  falsehood.  No  member  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  nor  the  whole  company  together,  ever  encouraged  a  single 
American  missionary  to  come  to  the  country.  Revs.  Leo  and  Parker 
and  Dr.  Whitman  came  without  their  invitation  or  aid.  They  were 
entirely  independent  of  the  company,  and  were  only  suffered  to  re- 
main, the  company  not  daring  to  drive  them  from  the  country  on  their 
first  aiTival,  as  they  all  held  the  protection  of  the  American  govern- 
ment, as  Indian  teachers,  under  the  great  seal  of  the  Secretary 'of  War. 
This  English  fling  at  their  own  company  is  evidence  of  a  jealousy 
existing  which  could  not  be  satisfied  short  of  the  utter  extermination 
of  all  American  influence  on  this  coast,  and  is  further  illustrated  by 
this  same  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  in  contrasting  the  treatment  of  Ca)>- 
tain  Wilkes  and  his  party  with  that  of  his  own.  He  says  (vol.  1,  p.  297)  : 
"The  attention  of  the  chief  to  myself  and  those  immediately  about 
me,  particularly  in  sending  down  fresh  supplies,  previous  to  my  arrival, 
I  feel  fully  grateful  for ;  but  I  can  not  conceal  my  disappointment  at 
the  want  of  accommodation  exhibited  toward  the  crews  of  the  ves- 
sels under  my  command  in  a  British  possesaion.^^  We  old  Oregonians 
are  amused  at  Sir  Edward's  ignorance  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's 
treatment  of  the  crews  of  vessels,  and  servants  of  the  company.  We 
all  know  his  crew  were  allowed  to  associate  freely  with  the  native 
women  in  the  country  and  to  distribute  their  rations  of  rum,  and  any 
other  supplies  they  might  have,  without  any  remonstrance  from  the 
company.  Sir  Edward  continues :  "  We  certainly  were  not  distressed, 
nor  was  it  imperatively  necessary  that  fresh  beef  and  vegetables  should 
be  supplied,  or  I  should  have  made  a  formal  demand.  But  as  regarded 
those  who  might  come  after,  and  not  improbably  myself  among  the 
number,  I  inquired  in  direct  terms  what  facilities  her  Majesty's  ship 
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of  war  might  expect,  in  the  event  of  touching  at  this  port  for  bullocks, 
flour,  vegetables,  etc.  I  certainly  was  extremely  surprised  at  the 
reply  that  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  supply.  As  any  observation 
here  would  be  useless,  and  I  well  knew  this  point  could  be  readily 
settled  where  authority  could  be  referred  to,  I  let  the  matter  rest.  But 
having  been  invited  to  inspect  the  farm  and  dairy,  and  been  informed 
of  the  quantity  of  grain,  and  the  means  of  furnishing  flour,  and  not- 
withstanding the  profusion  of  cattle  and  potatoes,  no  offer  having  been 
made  for  our  crew,  I  regretted  that  I  had  been  led  into  the  acceptance 
of  private  supplies ;  although,  at  that  time,  the  other  officers  of  the 
establishment  had  told  my  officers  that  supplies  would  of  course  be 
sent  down." 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  says  "  the  American  policy  of  the  JETudson's  Say 
Company  would  seem,  from  the  above  facts,  to  be  more  than  a  matter 
of  suspicion,"  while  we  Americans  are  only  disposed  to  regard  them 
as  a  part  of  the  duplicity  of  that  company  in  their  effort  to  deceive 
their  own  countrymen  as  to  the  value  of  the  country  over  which  they 
had  niled  so  long. 

They  had  been  too  successful  in  deceiving  all  American  writers  to 
allow  their  own  countrymen  to  understand  their  secret  policy.  Sir 
Edward  Belcher  and  our  English  historian  were  equally  misled  in 
relation  to  the  American  policy  of  the  Hudeon^e  Bay  Company.  It 
is  true  that  Dr.  McLaughlin,  though  he  was  a  French  Canadian  sub- 
ject, had  not  lost  his  American  soul.  The  British  iron  had  not  driven 
the  last  noble  sentiment  of  humanity  from  his  heart,  nor  his  connection 
with  that  polluted  coi*poration  of  iniquity  which  pervades  half  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America ;  for  when  he  found  that  this  Hudson^s  Bay 
Company  was  utterly  lost  to  humanity,  he  tells  them  to  their  teeth : 
"  Oentlem^en^  I  will  serve  you  no  longer^^ 

No  true  American  historian  will  allow,  without  contradiction,  that 
corrupt  company  to  hand  down  to  future  infamy  the  name  of  a  noble 
and  generous  servant,  because  their  infamous  policy  was  defeated  by 
the  establishment  of  the  American  missions  in  the  country.  Dr. 
McLaughlin  did  all  that  he  could,  honorably,  to  comply  with  their 
"  system  of  iniquity." 

Our  English  author  says,  on  page  19,  in  reference  to  the  conduct 
of  the  company :  ''  They  arc  convictions  which  have  strengthened  and 
deepened  at  every  step  of  the  inquiry  ;  convictions  that  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  has  entailed  misery  and  destruction  upon  thousands 
throughout  the  country  which  is  withering  under  its  curse ;  that  it 
has  cramped  and  crippled  the  energies  and  enterprise  of  England, 
which  might  have  found  occupation  in  the  directions  from  which  they 
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are  now  excluded;  that  it  has  stopped  the  extension  of  civiHzation, 
and  has  excluded  the  light  of  religious  truth  /  that  it  has  alienated  the 
hearts, of  all  under  its  oppression,  and  made  them  hostile  to  their  coun- 
try ;  above  all,  that  the  whole  and  entire  fabric  is  built  upon  utterly 
false  and  fictitious  grounds ;  that  it  has  not  one  shadow  of  reality  in 
laT<^  or  in  jutstice ;  that  there  is  not  the  smallest  legal  authority  for  any 
one  of  the  rights  which  this  corporation  claims.  It  is  this  conviction 
which  has  urged  me  to  submit  the  statements  and  arguments  cor- 
tained  in  the  following  pages  to  the  consideration  of  the  public ;  and  to 
arraign  before  that  tribunal,  from  which  in  these  days  there  is  no  es- 
cape, — the  judgment  of  public  opinion, — a  corporation  whoy  under  the 
atUhority  of  a  charter  which  is  invalid  in  law,  hold  a  monopoly  in 
commerce,  and  exercise  a  despotism  in  government,  and  have  so  used 
that  monopoly  and  wielded  tha^  power  as  to  shut  up  the  earth  from  the 
knowledge  of  man,  and  man  from,  the  knowledge  of  OodJ^'* 

With  the  statements  and"  convictions  of  this  English  author  before 
lis,  we  will  add  a  statement  of  Sir  James  Douglas,  given  in  answer  to 
interrogatory  11  in  the  case  of  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  Claim  v. 
United  States,  to  give  the  reader  a  better  idea  of  the  power  and 
influence  of  that  company  in  Oregon,  in  1846. 

Sir  James  says:  "The  Honorable  Hudson's  Bay  CompaYiy  had  fifty-five 
officers  and  five  hundred  and  thirteen  articled  men.  The  company  hav- 
ing a  large,  active,  and  experienced  force  of  servants  in  their  employ, 
and  holding  establishments  judiciously  situated  in  the  most  favorable 
portions  for  trade,  fonning,  as  it  were,  a  net-work  of  posts  aiding  and 
supporting  «ach  other,  possessed  an  extraordinary  influence  with  the 
natives,  and  in  1846  practically  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade 
in  the  country  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  north  and  south  of  the 
forty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude.  The  profits  of  their  trade,"  says  this 
witness, "  from  1841  to  1846  were  at  least  seven  thousand  pounds  sterling 
annually." 

The  fifty-five  officers  and  five  hundred  and  thirteen  articled  men  of 
the  company,  with  their  eight  hundred  half-breeds,  and  the  Indians 
they  could  command  by  the  judicious  position  of  their  respective 
posts,  were  deemed  by  them  sufficient  security  for  their  trade,  and  a 
substantial  reason  why  they  should  not  give  up  the  country  without 
making  another  direct  efiTort  to  drive  the  missionary  and  American  set- 
tlements from  it,  notwithstanding  all  their  pretension  to  join  in  the 
provisional  government  organized  by  the  pioneer  Americans  in  1843. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  discussion  on  the  liquor  question 
between  Judge  Sir  James  Douglas  and  Mr.  Samuel  Parker,  as  found  in 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  numbers,  first  volume,  of  the  Spectator,  pub- 
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lished  «Jane  11  and  25,  1845,  and  in  another  chapter  of  this  work,  and 
requested  to  keep  all  these  facts  before  the  mind,  so  as  not  to  lose 
sight  of  the  commanding  influence,  or,  in  other  words,  the  commander, 
when  we  enter  upon  the  preliminary  and  immediate  causes  of  the 
Whitman  massacre,  and  the  Indian  war  that  followed. 

We  have  before  us  the  original  depositions  in  reference  to  the  facts 
stated,  and  also  the  attempt  to  excuse  the  principal  actors  in  that  hor- 
rible transaction,  as  given  by  Brouiilet  in  justification  of  the  course 
pursued  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries. 

We  have  also  the  superficial  and  bombastic  report  of  T.  Ross  Browne, 
special  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department,  dated  December  4,  1857, 
containing  a  copy  of  this  Jesuit  history  of  the  murder  of  Dr.  Whit- 
man. In  his  remarks  previous  to  giving  Brouillet's  history,  he  says : 
'*  In  view  of  the  fact,  however,  that  objections  might  be  made  to  any 
testimony  coming  from  the  citizens  of  the  Tenitories,  and  believing 
also  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  public  agent  to  present,  as  far  as  practica- 
ble, unprejudiced  statements,  I  did  not  permit  myself  to  be  governed 
by  any  representations  unsupported  by  reliable  historical  data."  *  * 
*  *  ^'The  fact  also  is  shown  that,  as  far  back  as  1835,  the  Indians 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  protested  against  the  taking  away  of 
their  lands  by  the  white  race.  That  this  was  one  of  the  alleged  causes 
of  the  murder  of  Dr.  Whitman  and  family." 

There  are  sixty-six  pages  in  this  report.  Twelve  of  them  are  Mr. 
Browne^s,  one  page  of  official  acknowledgment,  and  fifty-three  from, 
the  parties  implicated. 

The  statements  of  Mr.  Browne,  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  and  tl\p  oath  of  Mr. 
Douglas,  are  sufficient  to  show  the  ignorance,  stupidity,  and  falsehood 
incorporated  in  his  report,  were  there  no  other  historical  facts  to  con- 
vict him  of  ignorance  in  allowing  such  representations  to  be  made  in 
an  official  document.  In  the  proper  place  we  will  bring  this  report 
into  our  history,  with  both  sides  of  the  question. 

Were  we  to  express  an  opinion  of  Mr.  J.  Ross  Browne^s  report,  with 
our  personal  knowledge  of  what  he  pretends  to  relate,  we  would  say 
he  ignored  the  people,  the  country,  and  the  government  whose  agent 
he  claimed  to  be,  and  was  reporting  for  the  special  benefit  of  the 
Roman  religion  and  British  government,  as  these  are  extensively 
quoted  as  historical  data  from  which  his  report  and  conclusions  are 
drawn. 

The  reader  will  understand  our  main  object  to  be  to  give  a  full  his- 
tory of  all  influences  and  prominent  transactions  and  events  that  have 
occurred  in  Oregon  from  1792  to  1849. 

To  understand  cause  and  eflect,  and  the  true  history  of  the  country. 
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we  have  to  examine  the  facts  as  connected  with  actions,  and  also  to 
trace  back  the  history  of  the  actors,  in  order  to  see  how  far  they  may 
be  made  responsible  for  the  result  of  their  actions. 

Oregon,  from  the  time  of  its  discovery,  has  been  a  field  where  all 
the  influences  of.  which  we  are  writing  have  been  living,  active  influ- 
ences ;  and  they  are  by  no  means  inactive  or  dead  at  the  present  time. 
Some  of  them  are  more  active  now  than  they  were  in  1836. 

A  full  knowledge  of  the  past  will  enable  us  to  guard  the  present  and 
the  future.  Our  English  writer  has  gathered  his  facts  and  drawn  his 
conclusions^ in  London.  We,  upon  this,  our  western  coast,  are  wit- 
nesses of  the  cause  and  results  of  his  conclusions,  and  any  statement  he 
makes  we  feel  ourselves  abundantly  able  to  corroborate  or  correct. 

As  we  proceed  with  our  history  we  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to 
qnote  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  as  the  best  English  evidence,  in  favor  of  our 
American  statements  or  positions.  Since  writing  the  above  we  have 
noticed  a  lengthy  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Westminst^  Review  for 
July,  1867,  giving  a  concise  history  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
under  the  heading,  "  The  Last  Great  Monopoly."  In  that  article  the 
author  has  shown  extensive  ^historical  knowledge  of  the  operations  and 
influences  of  that  monopoly  in  that  portion  of  our  continent  over 
which  they  have  held  fexclusive  control. 

He  regards  them  as  a  blight  upon  the  country,  and  an  "  incubus '' 
to  be  removed  by  national  legislation.  If  our  work  had  been  pub- 
lished, we  should  conclude  that  he  must  have  drawn  many  of  his  facts 
from  our  own  observations.  But  this  is  not  the  case :  hence  the  value 
to  us  of  his  corroboration  of  the  facts  we  affirm  from  personal  knowl- 
edge. 
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Care  of  Great  Britain  for  her  Air  oompanies.— Columbia  Fur  Company.-^Astor^s  eeoond 
fur  company. — ^Major  Pilcher's  fur  company. — Loss  of  the  ship  IsaM. — Captain 
Bonneville^s  expedition. — Cause  of  his  failure. — Captain  Wjeth*s,  1832. — ^Indians 
ask  for  missionaries  in  1833. — Methodist  Mission. — ^Fort  Hall  established. — ^Fort 
Boise. 

By  reference  to  the  act  of  the  British  Parliament  of  June  2,  1821, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  affairs  of  the  North  American  British  Fur  com- 
panies were  in  a  fair  way  to  defeat  all  British  interests  in  America.  To 
suppress  these  feuds  among  their  own  people  became  a  matter  of 
national  importance  and  policy. 

To  accomplish  so  desirable  an  object.  Parliament,  in  the  act  above 
referred  to,  extended  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  Canada  over 
all  the  territories  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company ;  in  the  thirteenth 
article  of  the  act,  and  in  the  fourteenth,  repealed  all  that  was  before 
taken  away  from  that  company,  and  confirmed  absolutely  all  the  rights 
supposed  to  have  been  given  by  the  original  charter,  as  follows : — 

Sbction  14.  "  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  nothing  in  this  act  con- 
tained shall  be  taken  or  construed  to  affect  any  right  or  privilege, 
authority  or  jurisdiction,  which  the  governor  and  company  of  adven- 
turers trading  to  Hudson's  Bay  are  by  law  entitled  to  claim  and  exer^ 
cise  under  their  charter ;  but  that  all  such  rights,  privileges,  authorities, 
and  jurisdictions,  shall  remain  in  as  full  force,  virtue,  and  effect,  as  if 
this  act  had  never  been  made ;  any  thing  in  this  act  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding." 

This  act,  however  just  it  may  have  been  considered,  certainly  em- 
bodied a  large  amount  of  national  prejudice  against  the  people  of 
French  or  Canadian  birth,  in  exempting  the  territory  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  from  its  influence..  It  had  a  twofold  effect :  the  one,  to 
check  feuds  among  British  subjects ;  the  other,  to  unite  them  in  one  vast 
Indian  monopoly, — to  license  this  united  company  to  go  forward  with 
their  Indian  political  arrangements  unmolested, — ^to  punish  and  dispose  • 
of  all  intruders  upon  their  supposed,  or  asserted  rights,  as  they  might 
deem  for  the  interest  of  their  trade,,  which,  according  to  the  charter 
of  Charles  II.,  bearing  date  May  2, 1670,  they  were  **at  all  times  here- 
after to  be  personable  and  capable  in  law,  to  have,  purchase,  receive, 
possess,  enjoy,  and  retain  lands,  rents,  privileges,  liberties,  jurisdictibn, 
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franchises,  and  hereditaments  of  what  kind,  nature,  or  quality  soever 
they  be,  to  them  and  their  successors.*' 

The  whole  trade,  fisheries,  navigation,  minerals,  etc.,  of  the  countries, 
are  granted  to  the  company  exclusively ;  all  other  of  the  king's  subjects 
being  forbidden  to  VMity  huntj  frequent^  trader  traffic^  or  adventure 
therein,  under  heavy  penalties ;  and  the  company  is  moreover  empow- 
ered to  send  ahipsj  and  to  build  fortifications  for  the  defense  of  its 
possessions,  as  well  as  to  make  war  or  peace  with  all  nations  or  peoples 
not  Christian,  inhabiting  those  territories,  which  are  declared  to  be  hence-' 
forth  reckoned  and  reputed  as  one  of  his  Majesty^s  plantations  or  colo- 
nies in  America,  called  Rupert's  Land. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  as  early  as  1818,  a  question  arose  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  as  to  which  was  the  rightful  owner 
of  the  Oregon  country.  The  Northwest  Fur  Company  were  the  only 
subjects  of  Great  Britain  that  had  competed  with  the  American  fur 
companies  in  the  discovery  or  trade  of  the  country.  To  ignore  that 
company  altogether  would  weaken  the  British  claim  to  Oregon  by  right 
of  prior  discovery  and  occupancy.  Hence,  by  uniting  the  two  companies 
under  an  ancient  English  charter,  combining  their  united  capital  and 
numerical  strength,  discarding  all  doubtful  subjects,  and  confirming  the 
absolute  power  of  theip  own  British  company,  they  could  easily  secure 
Oregon  as  British  territory.  The  wisdom  and  effect  of  this  policy  will 
be  developed  as  we  proceed. 

By  the  third  article  of  the  convention  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  signed  October  20,  1818,  ^^it  is  agreed  that  any  country 
that  maybe  claimed  by  either  party  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America, 
westward  of  the  Stony  Mountains,  shall,  together  with  its  harbors,  bays, 
and  creeks,  and  the  navigation  of  all  rivers  within  the  same,  be  free 
and  open  for  the  t>erm  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  signature  of  the 
present  convention,  to  the  vessels,  citizens,  and  subjects  of  the  two 
powers ;  it  being  well  understood  that  this  agreement  is  not  to  be  con- 
strued to  the  prejudice  of  any  claim  which  either  of  the  two  high  con- 
tracting parties  may  have  to  any  part  of  said  country,  nor  shall  it  be 
taken  to  affect  the  claims  of  any  other  power  or  state  to  any  part  of  the 
said  country;  the  only  object  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  in  that 
respect,  being  to  prevent  disputes  and  differences  among  themselves." 

This  convention  secured  at  that  time  the  Northwest  Fur  Company's 
existence  in  the  country,  by  the  act  uniting  the  two  British  fur  compa- 
nies three  years  later.  In  1821,  the  privileges  here  secured  were  trans- 
ferred and  confirmed  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  at  once  took  the 
most  active  and  efficient  measures  to  guard  against  any  future  competi- 
tion, by  assessing  and  setting  apart  ten  per  cent,  on  their  capital  stock, 
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which  was  counted  at  £200,000,  as  a  sinking  fund  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  opposing  all  competition  in  the  fur  trade  by  land  or  water. 

The  convention  above  referred  to  shows  that  Great  Britain  held  a 
watchfal  eye  over  her  fur  traders  in  this  distant  country ;  and  the  act  of 
her  ParliaTnent  in  1821,  that  she  was  disposed,  in  a  direct  noanner,  to 
secure  to  her  own  people,  as  traders,  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the 
country.  While  Great  Britain  was  protecting  and  strengthening  her 
fur  traders  in  ISToith  America,  the  American  government  was  simply 
asserting  its  prior  rights  to  the  Oregon  country,  founded  upon  its 
disco/ery  and  subsequent  purchase  in  what  is  termed  the  Louisiana 
purchase,  from  France ;  the  treaties  and  conventions  only  serving  to 
encom*age  and  strengthen  the  British  claim,  while  they  used  their 
influence,  capital,  and  power  against  all  American  competition  and  set- 
t^^ment  in  the  country. 

In  1821,  as  was  to  be  expected  by  the  union  of  the  two  great  British 
fur  companies,  under  the  license  of  the  British  Parliament,  and  absolute 
charter  of  -  Charles  II.,  many  of  the  servants,  and  especially  such  as 
were  found  favorable  to  the  American  fur  traders,  or  violently  opposed 
to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  were  thrown  out  of  employment.  They 
naturally  sought  to  continue  their  wild  Indian  trade  and  habits,  and 
formed  a  company  under  the  name  of  the  Columbia  Fur  Company,  ex- 
tending their  operations  up  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Yello\i^tone 
rivers.  In  1826,  they  transferred  their  interests  to  Astor's  second  North 
American  Fur  Company,  of  which  John  Jacob  Astor  was  the  head. 
This  company  appears  to  have  been  commenced  or  organized  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  W.  H.  Ashley,  in  1823,  and  under  his  direction  extended 
its  trade  to  the  south  and  west,  along  the  Platte  River,  and  passed  into 
the  Rocky  Mountains  as  far  as  Green  River,  being  the  first  to  discover 
its  sources,  making  a  successful  trading  expedition  that  year. 

In  1824,  another  expedition  under  Mr.  Ashley  explored  the  Rooky 
Mountains  as  far  south  as  Salt  Lake,  and  built  a  fort  on  the  borders  of 
a  small  lake,  to  which  he  gave  his  own  name.  In  1826,  Mr.  Ashley  trans- 
ported a  6-pound  cannon  to  his  establishment  near  Salt  Lake,  through 
what  has  since  been  termed  Fremont's,  or  the  south  pass  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  in  a  wagon.  This  establishment  had  in  its  employ  over 
one  hundred  men,  and  was  remarkably  successful  and  profitable  to  the 
partners. 

In  1826,  Mr.  Ashley  sold  all  his  interest  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  Far 
Company,  composed  of  Smith,  Jackson,  and  Subleth,  who  extended 
their  trade  into  California,  and  as  far  north  as  the  Umpqua  River,  in 
Oregon ;  where  Smith  and  his  party  were  met  by  a  professedly  friendly 
party  of  Indians,  who  murdered  his  men,  seised  his  furs,  and  delivered 
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them  to  a  party  of  men  sent  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  under  Mr. 
John  McLeod  and  Thomas  McKay,  to  receive  the  furs  and  pay  the  In- 
dians for  their  services — as  learned  bv  the  writer  from  eve- witnesses. 

Daring  this  same  year,  1827,  Major  Pilcher,  with  fbrty-five  men,  crossed 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and,  in  1828-9,  traversed  the  western  portion  of 
them  as  far  north  as  Fort  Colville.  This  fort  had  been  established,  and 
&nning  operations  commenced,  in  1825.  This  party  of  Major  Pilcher 
were  all  cut  off  but  two  men,  besides  himself;  his  furs,  as  stated  by 
himself  to  the  writer,  found  their  way  into  the  forts  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company. 

In  1828,  the  brig  Oioyhee^  Captain  Demenses,  and  the  schooner  Oovy- 
ret/,  Captain  Thompson,  entered  and  remained  nearly  a  year  in  the  Co- 
lumbia River,  trading  with  thie  Indians.     They  were  owned  in  Boston. 

In  1830,  the  British  ship  Isabel  was  lost  on  Sand  Island — the  secoivl 
known  to  have  been  wrecked  on  the  bar,  or  in  attempting  to  enter  the 
river.  The  crew  were  all  saved,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  company 
at  Vancouver  that,  had  the  crew  remained  with  the  ship,  no  great  loss 
would  have  been  sustained. 

In  1832,  Captain  Bonneville,  of  the  United  States  army,  on  furlough, 
started,  with  over  one  hundred  men,  on  an  expedition  into  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  He  crossed  the  mountains,  and  reached  the  Wallawalla  Val- 
ley, on  the  Columbia  River;  but,  through  the  influence  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  his  men  were  nearly  all  induced  to  leave  him,  so  that 
he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  property,  and  his  expedition  was  a  total 
failure,  except  the  little  scientific  knowledge  of  the  country  gained  by  it. 

To  charge  the  failure  of  Captain  Bonneville  directly  to  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  would  not  be  strictly  true ;  but  their  great  influence  over 
the  Indians  was  sufficient  to  prevent  them  from  furnishing  his  party 
with  food  or  horses,  while  he  was  within  reach  of  their  forts.  Hence, 
many  of  his  men  became  dissatisfied,  and  left  him,  till  his  party  became 
too  weak  to  effect  their  return  to  the  States  with  their  valuable  furs 
and  property.  These  eventually  were  lost,  or  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Indians,  and  through  them,  his  furs  reached  the  Hudson's  Bay  traders' 
establishments. 

This  same  year,  1 832,  Captain  Nathaniel  Wyeth,  of  Massachusetts, 
started  on  an  exploring  expedition  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River, 
with  a  view  of  establishing  a  permanent  trade  in  the  Oregon  countiy. 
He  traveled  across  the  continent  and  gathered  all  the  information  re- 
quisite for  the  undertaking,  and  returned  to  Boston  in  1833 ;  and  in 
1834,  having  completed  his  arrangements,  chartered  the  brig  May 
Bacre,  and  dispatched  her  with  his  own,  and  the  goods  of  the  Metho- 
dist Mission,  for  the  Columbia  River. 
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The  same  year,  some  Flathead  Indians,  from  a  tribe  in  the  midst  of 
ib«  liocky  3Iountain8,  went  to  St.  Louis,  and,  through  Mr.  Catlin,  an 
American  artist,  made  known  their  object,  which  was  to  know  some- 
thing more  of  the  white  man's  God  and  religion.  Through  the  represent- 
ations of  these  Indians,  the  Methodist  £piscopal  Society  in  the  United 
States  established  their  missions  in  Oregon,  and  the  American  Board 
sent  their  missionaries  among  the  Nez  Perces,  which,  as  will  be  seen, 
was  the  commencement  of  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  country. 
It  appears  from  the  fact^,  briefly  stated,  that  there  had  been  eleven  dif> 
ferent  trading  expeditions  and  companies,  besides  the  Northwest  and 
Iludson^s  Bay  companies,  that  had  sought  for  wealth  by  making  fur- 
trading  establishments  in  Oregon.  All  of  them,  including  the  North- 
west and  Iludson^s  Bay  companies,  have  retired  from  it,  but  the  Ameri- 
can missionaries  arc  residents  of  the  country,  and  their  influence  and 
latiors  are  felt,  notwithstanding  other  influences  have  partially  sup- 
planted and  dentroyed  the  good  impressions  first  made  upon  the  natives 
i  of  the  country  by  them.  Still  civilization,  education,  and  religion,  with 
all  the  iinprovouients  of  the  age,  are  progressing,  and  the  old  pioneer 
missionaries  and  settlers  that  were  contemporary  with  them,  with  a 
few  exco|)tions,  arc  foremost  in  every  laudable  effort  to  benefit  the 
present  and  Hiding  generation. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1833,  a  Japanese  junk  was  wrecked  near 
Capo  Flattery,  in  the  then  Territory  of  Oregon,  and  all  on  board,  ex- 
cept three  men,  were  lost.  Those  three  were  received  by  Captain 
McNcal  on  board  the  British  ship  Lama  ;  taken  to  Vancouver,  and 
thence  sent  to  England.  lie  v.  Mr.  Parker  gives  this,  and  another  simi- 
lar wreck  on  the  Sandwich  .Islands,  as  evidence  of  the  origin  of  the 
natives  of  those  countries.  But  we  give  it  for  another  object  The 
three  Japanese  were  taken  to  England,  and,  during  their  stay,  learned 
the  English  language,  were  sent  back  to  Macao,  and  became  the  assist- 
ant teacliers  of  Mr.  GutzlaflT,  the  English  missionary  at  that  place,  and 
were  the  means  of  opening  their  otcn  country  to  missionary  and  com- 
mercial relations  with  other  nations. 

Captain  Wyelh,  with  Revs.  Jason  and  Daniel  Lee,  Cyrus  Shepard, 
and  P,  I^  E<lwards,  the  first  missionary  party,  together  with  Doctor 
Nutall^  a  naturalist^  and  J.  K.  Townsend,  an  ornithologist,  sent  out  by 
a  literary  Sivioty  in  Philadelphia,  all  under  the  escort  furnished  by 
Captain  Wyeih,  crossed  the  mountains  and  reaoheti  the  plain  formed 
by  the  Portneuf  and  Snake  rivers.  At  their  junction  Captain  Wyeth 
stopped,  and  establijilKHi  Fort  Hall,  while  the  missionaries  and  scientific 
men  of  bis  party,  in  oom}>any  with  an  Englishman  by  the  name  of 
Captain    Stewart,  and  a  |\arty  of  IIudson*s   Bay  traders,  under  the 
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direction  pf  Mr.  McLeod  and  McKay,  proceeded  to  Fort  Nez  Percys 
(present  name,  Wallula).  Thence  they  traveled  in  Hudson's  Bay 
bcUeaux  to  Yancoaver. 

Captain  Wyeth  eBtablished  his  post  on  the  Snake  River,  by  erecting 
a  stockade  of  logs,  and  quarters  for  his  men,  and  then  proceedied  to 
the  lower  Columbia  to  receive  his  goods,  which  arrived  in  the  May 
Dctcre^  Captain  Lambei*t,  from  Boston,  about  the  time  he  reached  Fort 
William,  on  what  is  now  known  as  Sauvies  Island,  a  few  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Multnomah  River,  now  called  the  Wallamet. 

Rev.  Mr.  Lee  and  party  made  their  iirst  location  about  sixty  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Wallamet,  near  what  is  now  called  Wheatland, 
ten  miles  below  Salem. 

Captain  Wyeth  received  his  goods,  and  commenced  his  trading 
establishment,  but  found  that,  notwithstanding  he  was  personally 
treated  by  the  principal  officers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  with 
great  courtesy,  yet  it  was  evident  that  every  possible  underhanded  and 
degrading  device  was  practiced,  both  with  the  Indians  and  with  his  men, 
to  destroy,  as  much  as  was  possible,  the  value  and  profits  of  his  trada 
In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1835  he  supplied  his  Fort  Hall  establish- 
ment with  goods. 

During  the  year  18-35,' the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  erected  a  tem- 
porary post  about  twelve  miles  up  the  Boise  River,  designed  to  coun- 
teract and  destroy  as  much  as  possible  the  American  fur  trade  estab- 
lished by  Captain  Wyeth,  who  continued  his  efforts  less  than  three 
years  ;  and,  having  lost  of  the  two  hundred  men  who  had  been  in  his 
employ  one  hundred  and  Hxty  (as  stated  to  Rev.  Samuel  Parker),  and 
finding  himself  unable  to  compete  with  this  powerful  English  com- 
pany, he  accepted  Dr.  McLaughlin's  offer  for  his  establishments,  and 
leH  the  country  in  1836. 

In  1835,  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
sent  Rev.  Samuel  Parker  and  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman  to  explore  the 
Oregon  country,  with  a  view  of  establishing  missions  among  the 
Indians  west  of  the  liocky  Mountains. 

These  two  missionaries  reached  the  American  rendezvous  on  Green 
River,  in  company  with  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company's  traders, 
under  the  direction  of  Captains  Drips  and  Fitzpatrick.  From  the 
American  rendezvous  Mr.  Parker  continued  his  explorations  in  com- 
pany with,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  Nez  Perce  Indians,  till  he 
reached  old  Fort  Wallawalla,  now  called  Wallula ;  thence  he  continued 
in  canoes  to  Vancouver,  while  Dr.  Whitman  returned  to  the  United 
States  to  procure  associates  to  establish  the  Nez  Perc^  mission. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Szteni  and  power  <3^  Hodflon's  Baj  Company.^Namber  of  forts.— Location.— Policy. — 
Harder  of  Kr,  Black.— KeKa^.^-Manner  of  dealing  with  IndianB. — Oommander  of 
fort  killa  an  Indian. — Neceasitj  of  such  a  course. — ^Hudson's  Bay  Company  not 
responsible  for  what  their  senranta  do. 

Hatiko  briefly  traced  the  operations*  of  the  two  foreign  far  com- 
panies in  Oregon,  a  knowledge  of  the  location  of  their  several  trading 
establishments  will  enable  the  reader  to  comprehend  their  power 
and  influence  in  the  country. 

Fort  Umpqua  was  located  in  the  extreme  southwestern  part  of 
Oregon,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  bearing  that  name.  It  was  a 
temporary  stockade  built  of  logs,  overlooking  a  small  farm  in  its  im» 
mediate  vicinity,  was  generally  occupied  by  a  clerk  and  from  four  to 
eight  Frenchmen. 
JFort  George  (Astoria)  already  described. 

They  had  a  farm  and  small  establishment  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cowlitz,  and  a  more  extensive  farm  some  twenty-five  miles  up  that 
river. 

Fort  Vancouver,— a  stockade,  six  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Multnomah,  or  Wallamet  River,  This  fort  was  the  general  depot  for 
the  southwestern  department,  at  which  their  goods  for  Indian  trade 
were  landed,  and  their  furs  and  peltries  collected  and  shipped  to 
foreign  markets.  There  was  also  a  trading-house  at  Champoeg,  some 
thirty-five  miles  up  the  Wallamet  River. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Columbia  River,  near  the  46^  of  north 
latitude,  stood  Fort  Nez  Percys,  called  Wallawalla,  now  Wallula, — a 
stockade,  accidentally  burned  in  1641,  and  rebuilt  with  adobes  in 
1841-2. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  south  branch  of  the  Columbia,  or  Snake  River, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Boise,  was  located  Fort  Boise,  built  formerly,  in 
1834,  with  poles;  later,  with  adobes. 

Continuing  up  Snake  River  to  the  junction  of  the  Portneuf,  on 
its  left  bank  we  find  Fort  Hall,  built  by  Captain  Wyeth;  a  stock- 
ade in  1834 ;  rebuilt  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  with  adobes, 
in  1838. 

Thence  np  the  Columbia,  Fort  Okanagon,  at  the  mouth  of  Okan- 
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agon  River,  formerly  a  stockade,  latterly  a  house  or  hut ;  and  up  the 
Spokan  some  twenty  miles,  was  the  old  Spokan  Fort,  built  by  Astor's 
Company,  a  stockade  withSsolid  bastions. 

CoDtinuiDg  up  the  Columbia  to  Kettle  Falls,  and  two  miles  above, 
,  on  the  left  bank  is  Fort  Colville,  formerly  a  stockade,  still  occupied  by 
;  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

Thenco  up  the  Columbia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kootanie  River,  near 
the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude,  is  the  trading  establishment  called 
Kootanie  House.  Thence  returning  south,  and  ascending  the  Flathead 
(Clark's)  and  Kootanie  rivers,  into  what  is  now  Montana  Territory,  is, 
or  was,  the  hut  called  Flathead  House.  Still  higher  up  on  the  Colum- 
bia was  a  small  establishment,  called  the  boat  encampment,  or  Mountain 
House. 
^/  r^~^ntering  the  country  by  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  and  Puget 
/^Biud,  we  find  Fort  Nasqualla,  formerly  a  stockade.  Proceeding  up 
Fruzer  River  to  near  the  forty-ninth  parallel,  upon  the  lefl  or  south 
bank  of  the  river  is  Fort  Langley,  an  extensive  stockade.  Thence  up 
that  river  about  ninety  miles,  half  a  mile  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Coquehalla,  is  Fort  Hope,  a  stockade.  On  the  right  bank  of  the 
Frazer,  sixteen  miles  above,  is  Fort  Yale,  a  trading-house. 

Thence  proceeding  up  the  Frazer,  and  on  to  the  waters  of  Thompson 
River,  is  Fort  Kamloops  ;  still  further  north  and  east,  extending  into 
New  Caledonia,  are  Forts  Alexander,  William,  Garey,  and  Abercrombie. 

On  the  southeastern  part  of  Vancouver  Tsland  is  Fort  Victoria, 
formerly  a  stockade.  On  the  north  side  of  the  island  is  Fort  Rupert, 
a  stockade,  still  in  good  repair. 

On  the  mainland,  near  Portland  Channel,  is  Fort  Simpson.    At  the 
mouth  of  the  Stiken  River,  on  Dundas  Island,  was  formerly  Fort 
Wrangle,  a  stockade.     Recently  the  establishment  has  been  removed 
(  some  sixty  miles  up  the  Stiken  River,  and  called  Fort  Stiken. 

^is,  as  will  be  seen,  gives  the  company  twenty-three  forts  and  five 
trading-stations.  In  addition  to  these  they  had  trading-parties  extend- 
ing south  to  California,  southeast  to  Fort  Hall  and  into  Utah  and  Ari- 
zona, east  into  the  Blackfoot  country  (Montana)  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  north  into  New  Caledonia  and  along  the  northwestern  water- 
shed of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

They  also  had  two  steamers,  the  Beaver  and  Otter ^  to  enter  all  the 
bays,  harbors,  rivers,  and  inlets  along  the  western  coast  of  our  coun- 
try, from  Mexico  on  the  south,  to  Russian  America  on  the  north,  em- 
ploying fifty-five  ofiicers  and  five  hundred  and  thirteen  articled  men, 
all  bound,  under  the  strictest  articles  of  agreement,  to  subserve  the 
interests  of  that  company  under  all  circumstances;  being  strictly  for- 
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bidden  to  acquire  any  personal  or  real  estate  outside  of  their  stipula- 
ted pay  as  servants  of  the  company,  and  were  subject  to  such  punish- 
ment for  deficiency  of  labor  or  neglect  of  duty  as  the  officer  in  charge 
might  see  fit  to  impose,  having  no  appeal  to  any  source  for  redress,  as 
the  original  charter  of  Charles  IL,  confirmed  by  act  of  Parliament  in 
1821,  clearly  conferred  on  the  company  absolute  control  over  the 
country  they  occupied,  and  all  in  it. 

As  a  matter  of  romance  and  adventure,  many  statements  are  made 
of  conflicts  with  Indians  and  with  wild  animals,  all  termiuating  favor- 
ably to  the  interests  of  the  company,  confirming  and  strengthening 
their  absolute  power  over  all  their  opponents ;  but  as  they  do  not 
properly  belong  to  a  work  of  this  character,  they  will  be  omitted, 
expept  where  they  may  be  brought  to  illustrate  a  fact,  or  to  prove  the 
principles  and  policy  of  the  company. 

As  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Black,  a  chief  trader  at  Fort  Eamloops,  who 
had  offended  an  ludiau,  the  Indian  disguised  his  resentment,  entered 
the  fort  as  a  friend,  and  while  Mr.  Black  was  passing  from  the  room  in 
which  the  Indian  had  been  received,  he  was  deliberately  shot  by  him, 
and  fell  dead.  The  Indian  fled,  and  the  fort  was  closed  against  the 
tribe.  Not  a  single  article  of  trade  or  supplies  was  allowed  to  the 
tribe  till  the  murderer  Was  given  up,  and  hung  by  the  company's  men, 
when  the  fort  was  opened  and  trade  resumed. 

In  another  case,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  a  trader  by  the 
name  of  McKay  was  killed  in  a  drunken  row  with  the  Indians  at  a 
salmon  fishery.  A  friendly  Indian  gave  information  at  head-quarters, 
when  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  and  sent  to  the  Indian  camp.  The 
murderer,  with  a  few  other  Indians,  was  found  in  a  canoe,  but  escaped 
to  shore.  They  were  fired  at,  and  one  woman  was  killed  and  others 
wounded.  Dr.  McLaughlin,  being  in  command  of  the  party,  informed 
the  Indians  that  if  the  murderer  was  not  soon  given  up,  he  would  pun- 
ish the  tribe.  They  soon  placed  the  murderer  in  the  hands  of  the 
party,  who  were  satisfied  of  the  guilt  of  the  Indian,  and  at  once  hung 
him,  as  an  example  of  the  punishment  that  would  be  inflicted  upon 
murderers  of  white  men  belonging  to  the  company. 

One  other  instance  of  daring  and  summary  punishment  is  related  as 
having  been  inflicted  by  Mr.  Douglas,  while  in  charge  of  a  fort  in  the 
midst  of  a  powerful  tribe  of  Indians.  A  principal  chief  had  killed  one 
of  the  company^s  men.  Mr.  Douglas,  learning  that  he  was  in  a  lodge 
not  far  from  the  fort,  boasting  of  his  murderous  exploit,  armed  him- 
self, went  to  the  lodge,  identified  the  murdering  chief,  and  shot  him 
dead ;  then  walked  deliberately  back  to  the  fort. 

A  compliance  with  licensed  parliamentary  stipulations  would  have 
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required  the  arrest  of  the  murderers  in  all  these  cases,  and  the  testimony 
and  criminals  to  be  sent  to  Canada  for  conviction  and  execution. 

These  cases  illustrate,  whether  just  or  otherwise,  the  absolute  man- 
ner of  dealing  with  Indians  by  the  company.  Th^  following  chapter 
gives  us  the  particulars  of  an  aggravated  case  of  brutal  murder  of  the 
person  in  charge  of  one  of  their  extreme  northwestern  forts  by  the 
men  under  his  charge. 


CHAPTER  VL 

Murder  of  John  McLaagfalin,  Jr. — Inyestigation  bj  Sir  G«orge  Simpson  add  Sir  James 

Douglas. 

Veby  different  was  the  course  pursued  by  Sir  George  Simpson  and 
Mr.  (now  Sir  James)  Douglas  in  the  case  of  conspiracy  and  murder  of 
John  McLaughlin,  Jr.,  at  Fort  Wrangle,  near  the  southern  boundary 
of  Russian  America. 

lo  this  case,  Sir  George  Simpson  went  into  a  partial  examination  of 
the  parties  implicated,  and  reported  that  Dr.  John  McLaughlin,  Jr., 
was  killed  by  the  men  in  self-defense.  This  report,  from  the  known 
hostility  of  Sir  George  to  the  father  and  son,  was  not  satisfactory,  and 
Esquire  Douglas  was  dispatched  to  Fort  Wrangle,  and  procured  the 
following  testimony,  which,  in  justice  to  thefmurdered  man  and  the 
now  deceased  father,  we  will  quot^  as  copied  from  the  original  docu- 
ments by  Rev.  G.  Hines. 

Pierre  Kanaquassee,  one  of  the  men  employed  in  the  establishment 
at  the  time  of  the  murder,  and  in  whose  testimony  the  gentlemen  of  the 
company  place  the  utmost  reliance,  gives  the  following  narrative,  in 
answer  to  questions  proposed  by  James  Douglas,  Esq.,  the  magistrate 
that  examined  him : — 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  night  of  the  murder  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
McLaughlin  ? 

A.  I  was  in  my  room,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  main  Jiouse,  :where  I 
lived  with  George  Heron,  in  an  apartment  in  the  lower  story,  immedi- 
ately under  the  kitchen.  My  door  opened  into  the  passage  which  led 
to  the  apartment  of  Mr.  John  McLaughlin  in  the  second  story, 

Q.  What  occurred  on  the  night  of  the  murder  ? 

A.  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  story,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

A  few  days  preceding  the  murder,  five  Indians  from  Tako,  with  let- 
tere  from  Dr.  Kennedy,  arrived  at  the  fort  about  midnight.  The 
watchmen,  hearing  the  knocking,  called  Mr.  John.  When  he  got  up, 
he  mustered  a  few  hands  to  defend  the  gates,  in  case  of  any  treacherous 
attack  from  the  Indians,  whom  they  did  not,  as  yet,  know.  They  were 
then  admitted  into  the  fort,  delivered  up  their  arms,  according  to  cus- 
tom, and  were  lodged  in  a  small  room  in  the  lower  story  of  the  main 
house.  A  day  or  two  after  this,  he  beat,  and  put  one  of  these  Indians, 
a  native  of  Nop,  in  4|:ons,  as  Petier  was  told,  for  having  committed  some 
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.tbefl  in  Tako.  About  eight  o'clock  of  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  April, 
Mr.  John  gave  liquor  to  the  Indians,  and  made  them  drunk;  after 
which  he  called  the  white  men,  yiz.,  Laperti,  Pripe,  Lulaire,  Heroux 
Bellinger,  Simon,  Fleury,  McPherson,  Smith,  and  Antoine  Kawanope. 
During  this  time,  Peter  was  in  his  own,  which  was  the  adjoining  room, 
lying  awake  in  bed,  and  overheard  all  that  passed.  He  heard  Mr.  John 
say  to  McPherson,  "  IPeter  is  not  among  us.  Where  is  he  ?  "  McPher- 
son replied,  that  he  was  in  bed,  and  he  was  sent  for  him  by  Mr.  John. 
Peter,  in  consequence,  went  into  the  room,  and  saw  all  the  men  seated  in 
a  ring,  on  the  floor,  around  a  number  of  bottles  standing  within  the 
ring,  and  the  Indians  lying  dead  drunk  on  another  part  of  the  floor. 
Mr.  John  himself  was  standing  outside  of  the  ring,  and  McPherson 
placed  himself  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ring ;  neither  of  them  appear- 
ed to  be  partaking  of  the  festivities  of  the  evening,  but  were  looking 
on,  and  forcing  the  people  to  drink.  Antoine  Kawanope  was  seated 
on  his  bed,  apart  from  the  other  men,  perfectly  sober,  as  he  told  Peter 
afterward.  Mr.  John  had  ordered  him  not  to  drink,  observing,  "  You 
are  not  to  drink  at  this  time,  as  I  am  going  to  die  to-night,  and  you 
will  help  me  in  what  I  am  going  to  do."  On  enterin'g  the  room,  Mr. 
John  told  Peter  to  sit  down  with  the  other  people,  and  ordered  his  ser- 
vant, Fleury,  tb  give  him  a  good  dram,  which  he  did,  in  a  tin  pan.  Peter 
could  not  drink  the  whole,  and  was  threatened  by  Mr.  John  with  vio- 
lence if  he  did  not  finish  it.  He  succeeded  in  emptying  the  pan,  by 
allowing  the  liquor  to  run  into  the  bosom  of  his  shirt.  Mr.  John,  in 
doing  this,  did  not  appear  to  be  angry,  but  in  a  half-playful  mood. 
Peter  remained  there  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which  time  he 
was  careful  not  to  dnnk  too  much,  as  a  few  hours  previously  Antoine 
had  called  at  his  room  and  said,  "  My  uncle,  take  care  of  yourself  to- 
night ;  the  master  is  going  to  die."  Peter  said,  '^  Who  is  going  to  kill 
him  ?  "  and  Antoine  said,  '^  The  Bluemen,"  meaning  the  Kanakas,  ^'  are 
going  to  kill  him."  This,  Peter  thought,  was  likely  to  be  the  case,  as  the 
men,  some  time  before  Christmas  preceding,  had  agreed  among  them- 
selves to  murder  him,  and  had  signed  a  paper,  which  McPherson  drew 
up,  to  that  eflect.  Every  one  of  the  men  of  the  place  agreed  to  the  com- 
mission of  this  deed,  Smith  and  Heron  as  well  as  the  others.  Peter's 
name  was  signed  by  McPherson,  and  he  attested  it  by  his  cross.  This 
paper  was  signed  in  Urbaine's  house,  where  the  men  severally  repaired 
by  stealth  for  the  purpose,  as  Mr.  John  kept  so  vigilant  a  watch  upon 
them,  that  they  were  afraid  he  might  suspect  their  intentions  if  they 
were  there  in  a  body.  The  same  impression  made  him  also  remark^  in 
a  low  tone  of  voice,  to  Laperti,  on  his  first  entering  the  room,  when  he 
observed  Mr.  John  forcing  the  people  to  drink,  '^  I  really  believe  our 
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master  feels  his  end  near,  as  he  never  used  to  act  in  this  manner." 
As  above  mentioned,  after  Peter  had  been  about  fifteen  minutes  in 
the  room  where  the  men  were  drinking,  Mr.  John  retired,  followed  by 
Antoine.  Mr.  John  had  not  on  that  occasion  drank  any  thing  with  the 
men,  neither  did  he  (Peter)  ever  see  him,  at  any  time  preceding,  drink 
in  their  company.  He,  however,  supposed  that  he  must  have  taken 
something  in  his  own  room,  as  he  appeared  flushed  and  excited,  but  not 
sufficiently  so  as  to  render  his  gait  in  the  least  unsteady.  McPherson 
also  did  not  taste  any  thing  in  the  room.  As  soon  as  Mr.  John  was 
gone,  Peter  also  left  the  room,  and  went  to  bed  in  his  own  room. 

Peter  was  informed  by  Antoine  that  Mr.  John,  on  leaving  the  room 
where  the  men  were  drinking,  went  up-stairs  to  his  own  apartment, 
and  he  heard  him  say  to  his  wife,  "  I  am  going  to  die  to-night."  And 
he  and  his  wife  both  began  to  cry.  Mr.  John  soon  rallied,  and  observ- 
ed, "  Very  well ;  if  I  die,  I  must  fall  like  a  man.".  He  then  told  Antoine 
to  load  his  rifles  and  pistols,  and  ordered  him  also  to  arm  himself  with 
his  own  gun.  He  and  Antoine  then  went  out,  and  Peter  thinks  he 
heard  the  report  of  more  than  fifteen  shots.  Antoine  afterward  told 
Peter  that  Mr.  John  fired  at  Laperti,  but  missed  him,  and  afterward 
ordered  Antoine  to  fire  at  LapertL  Antoine  refused  to  do  so,  until  his 
own  life  was  threatened  by  Mr.  John,  when  he  fired  in  the  direction, 
without  aiming  at  Laperti.  He  also  told  the  Kanakas  to  kill  the  Cana- 
dians,  and  it  was  in  part  they  wh  o  fired  the  shots  that  he  (Peter)  had 
heard.  Peter  then  got  up  and  placed  himself  behind  his  door,  and  saw 
Mr.  John  come  in  and  go  up-stairs  with  Antoine,  when  he  took  the 
opportunity  of  going  out,  armed  with  his  gun  and  a  stout  bludgeon, 
and  found  the  men  standing  here  and  there  on  the  gallery  watching  an 
opportunity  to  shoot  Mr.  John.  Laperti's  position  on  the  gallery 
was  fronting  the  door  of  the  main  house,  toward  which  he  had  his 
gun  pointed ;  when  Peter  saw  him,  he  was  on  his  knees,  the  small  end 
of  the  gun  resting  on  the  top  rail  of  the  gallery,  in  readiness  to  fire. 
Laperti  exclaimed,  on  seeing  Peter,  "  I  must  kill  him  now,  as  he  has 
fired  two  shots  at  me."  Peter  objected  to  this,  and  proposed  to  take 
and  tie  him.  Nobody  answered  him.  At  that  moment.  Smith  came 
up  to  Laperti  and  told  him  to  hide  himself  or  he  would  certainly  be 
killed.  Laperti  said,  "Where  can  I  hide  myself?"  and  Smith  said, 
"  Come  with  me  and  I  will  show  you  a  place  in  the  bastion  where  you 
can  hide  yourself,"  and  they  went  off  together  in  the  direction  of  the 
bastion  at  the  corner  of  Urbaine's  house.  Peter,  after  a  few  minutes' 
stay  on  the  gallery,  returned  to  his  house,  as  he  hal  previously  agreed 
upon  with  George  Hebram,  who  was  lying  sick  in  bed,  and  who  had 
entreated  him  not  to  leave  him  alone.    At  the  door  of  the  main  house, 
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he  met  Mr.  John  coming  out,  followed  by  Antoine,  who  was  canying 
a  lamp.  Mr.  John  said  to  Peter,  "  Have  you  seen  Lapeili  ?"  Peter 
answered,  "  No,  I  have  not  seen  hira ;"  and  then  Mr.  John  said,  "  Have 
you  seen  Urbaine  ?"  And  Peter  again  answered  that  he  had  not.  The 
minute  before  this,  as  he  (Peter)  was  returning  from  the  gallery,  he  had 
seen  Urbaine  standing  at  the  comer  of  the  main  house,  next  to  Ur- 
baine's  own  dwelling,  in  company  with  Simon.  Urbaine  said,  "  I  don't 
know  what  to  do ;  I  have  no  gun,  and  do  not  know  where  to  hide  my- 
self" Simon  said,  ^^  I  have  a  gun,  if  he  comes  I  will  shoot  him,  and 
will  be  safe."  Mr.  John,  after  Peter  passed  hira,  said  to  Antoine,  "  Make 
haste,  and  come  with  the  lamp,"  and  proceeded  with  a  firm  step  to  Ur- 
baine's  house,  as  Peter,  who  continued  watching  at  the  door,  saw. 

After  he  saw  them  go  to  Urbaine's  house,  he  proceeded  toward  his 
own  room,  and  he  and  Antoine  called  out,  "  Fire  \  fire !"  The  report 
of  several  shots,  probably  five,  immediately  followed,  and  he  heard 
Antoine  exclaiming,  "  Stop !  stop  !  stop  !  He  is  dead  now.''  Antoine 
afterward  related  to  Peter,  that  on  reaching  Urbaine's  house,  Mr. 
John  ordered  hira  to  go  round  by  one  corner,  while  he  went  round  by 
the  other,  directing  Antoine  to  shoot  any  of  the  Canadians  he  might 
meet  Mr.  John  then  proceeded  in  a  stooping  position,  looking  very 
intently  before  him,  when  a  shot  was  fired  from  the  corner  of  the  house 
toward  which  he  was  going,  which  caused  his  death,  the  ball  having 
entered  at  the  upper  part  of  the  breast-bone,  a  little  below  the  gullet, 
and  come  out  a  little  below  the  shpulder,  having  broken  the  spine  in 
its  passage.  Peter  was  also  told  by  one  of  the  Kanakas,  that  as  soon 
as  Mr.  John  fell,  Urbaine  sprung  forward  from  the  corner  of  the  house 
within  a  few  paces  of  ihe  body,  and  put  his  foot  savagely  on  his  neck, 
as  if  to  complete  the  act,  should  the  ball  have  failed  in  causing  death. 
The  Kanakas  immediately  asked  Urbaine  who  had  killed  the  master. 
Urbaine  replied,  "It  is  none  of  your  business  who  has  killed  him  I" 
Peter,  who  during  this  time  had  removed  to  his  house,  seeing  Heron 
go  out  without  his  gun,  went  out  round  the  body,  and  said,  "  My 
friend,  we  have  now  done  what  we  long  intended  to  do ;  let  us  now 
carry  the  body  back  to  the  house."  Urbaine,  Laperti,  Bellinger,  and 
other  white  men  who  were  present  replied,  **  When  we  kill  a  dog,  we 
let  him  lie  where  we  kill  him."  And  Antoine  told  hira  they  had  pre- 
viously given  him  the  same  reply  to  a  similar  proposition  from  hina. 
Peter  then  approached  the  body,  and,  with  one  hand  under  the  neck, 
raised  the  head  and  trunk,  when  a  deep  expiration  followed,  which  was 
the  last  sign  of  animation.  He  had  previously  perceived  no  signs  of 
life,  nor  did  he  hear  any  one  say  that  any  appeared  after  the  deceased 
Mh    The  white  men  being  unwilling  to  assist  him,  he  carried  the  body, 
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with  the  aid  of  the  Kanakas,  into  the  main  house,  where  he  had  it 
stripped,  washed  clean,  decently  dressed,  and  laid  out.  In  doing  so  he 
received  no  help  from  any  but  the  Kanakas.  The  wounds  made  by  the 
balls  were  very  large,  both  openings  being  circular,  and  severally  three 
inches  in  diameter.  The  body  bled  profusely,  there  being  a  deep  pool 
of  blood  found  around  it,  which  was  washed  away  afterward  by  the 
Kanakas.  Peter  never  heard  that  he  spoke  or  moved  after  he  felL 
There  was  a  perpendicular  cut  on  the  forehead,  skin-deep,  in  a  line  with 
the  nose,  which  Peter  thinks  was  caused  by  his  falling  on  the  barrel  of 
his  rifle,  though  Urbaine  said  that  he  had  received  it  from  an  Indian 
with  his  dog.  It  was,  as  P^ter  supposes,  about  eleven  o^clook,  p.  ic, 
when  he  had  done  washing  and  laying  out  the  body ;  the  watches  had 
not  then  been  changed,  thei-efore  he  thinks  it  could  not  be  midnight. 
The  people  continued  coming  and  going  during  the  night,  to  see  the 
body,  and  Peter  proposed  praying  over  the  body,  as  is  customary  in 
Canada ;  but  they  objected,  saying  they  did  not  wish  to  pray  for  him. 
He  did  sit  up  with  the  body  all  night,  having  soon  after  gone,  first  to 
IJrbaine's  and  then  to  Lulaire^s  house,  who  each  gave  him  a  dram, 
which  he  took,  saying,  '^  There  is  no  need  of  drinking  now ;  they  might 
drink  their  fill  now."    He  soon  afterward  went  to  bed. 

He  inquired  of  Martineau,  who  also  lived  in  the  same  room,  if  he  had 
fired  at  the  deceased.  He  replied,  that  he  had  fired  twice.  He  then 
asked  him  if  it  was  he  that  had  killed  him,  and  he  said,  ^^  I  do  not  know 
if  it  was  me  or  not."  He  (Peter)  put  the  same  question  to  several  of 
the  other  men  whom  he  saw  afterward ;  they  all  said  that  they  had 
not  shot  him,  and  Martineau  afterward  said  that  he  had  not  directed 
his  gun  at  him,  but  had  fired  in  the  air. 

The  following  morning  he  asked  Antoine  Kawanope  if  he  knew  who 
had  killed  the  deceased.  He  replied,  ^'  I  know  who  killed  him,  but  I  am 
not  going  to  tell  you,  or  any  one  else.  When  the  governor  comes,  I 
will  tell  him.^'  He  asked  Antoine  why  he  would  not  tell ;  he  said  he 
was  afraid  it  might  cause  more  quarrels,  and  lead  to  other  murders.  He 
then  advised  Antoine  not  to  conceal  it  from  him,  as  he  would  tell  no 
one.  Antoine  then  said,  he  thought  it  was  Urbaine  who  had  done  the 
deed.  Peter  observed  that  Urbaine  had  no  gun.  Antoine  replied,  **  I 
think  it  was  Urbaine,  because  as  soon  as  the  deceased  fell,  Urbaine  rushed 
out  from  his  lurking-place  at  the  comer  of  the  house,  where,  I  was  in- 
formed by  the  people,  he  always  kept  his  gun  secreted,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  shooting  the  deceased."  Peter  says  Laperti,  Urbaine,  and  Simon 
were  all  concealed  in  the  corner  whence  the  shot  came,  and  he  thinks 
it  to  be  one  of  the  three  who  fired  it.  Urbaine  always  denied  having 
committed  the  murder,  and  said,  ^*  I  am  going  to  the  Russian  fort  for 
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trial,  and  w\\l  be  either  banished  or  hang.  I  will  let  the  thing  go  to  the 
end,  and  will  then  inform  upon  the  murderers.'' 

Simon  always  said  that  he  was  never  in  the  comer  from  whence  the 
shot  was  fired,  and  knew  nothing  about  the  matter ;  but  Peter  thinks 
that  he  must  have  been  there,  as  he  saw  him,  as  before  related,  at  the 
corner  of  the  main  house,  when  he  promised  to  protect  Urbaine ;  and 
from  the  situation  of  the  fort,  he  must  have  passed  that  spot  with  XJr- 
haine,  as  there  was  no  other  passage  from  the  place  where  they  had 
been  standing.  Laperti  also  said  he  never  fired  at  all.  When  Peter, 
as  before  related,  went  upqp  the  gallery  afler  the  first  firing  had  ceased, 
while  Mr.  John  and  Antoine  had  gone  into  the  house,  he  saw  all  the 
men  on  the  gallery,  except  Pripe,  Lulaire,  and  McPherson,  and  he  asked 
each  of  them,  respectively,  if  they  were  going  to  shoot  the  master  that 
night,  and  they  all  answered  (as  well  as  himself),  they  would  do  so  at 
the  first  chance,  except  Pehou,  a  Kanaka,  who  would  not  consent  to  the 
murder.     Smith  was  then  without  a  gun. 

Before  the  Christmas  preceding,  Peter  put  the  question  to  Smith,  how 
he  should  like  to  see  him  kill  Mr.  John  ?  He  replied,  '^  I  should  like  it 
very  well ;  I  would  have  no  objection,  because  his  conduct  is  so  very 
bad  that  he  can  never  expect  to  be  protected  by  the  company."  Peter 
Manifree  says  that  Mr.  John  appeared  to  be  aware  of  the  plot  formed 
by  the  men  against  his  life ;  as  he  supposes,  through  the  information  of 
Fleury,  his  servant,  who  was  aware  of  every  thing  that  passed  among 
them.  Mr.  John  had  oflen  said  to  the  men,  ^'  Kill  me,  if  you  can.  If 
you  kill  me,  you  will  not  kill  a  woman — you  will  kill  a  man."  And  he 
kept  Antoine  as  a  sentinel  to  watch  his  room.  One  evening  George 
Heron  proposed  taking  his  life,  and  said  if  he  could  find  a  man  to  go 
with  him,  he  would  be  the  first  to  shoot  him.  Peter  refused  to  go,  and 
Heron  watched  a  great  part  of  the  night  in  the  passage  leading  to  Mr. 
John's  room,  holding  his  gun  pointed  toward  its  door,  with  the  object 
of  shooting  Mr.  John  if  he  appeared,  as  he  usually  did^t  night  when 
going  to  visit  the  watchmen ;  but  he  did  not  go  out  that  night,  or  Peter 
thinks  that  he  would  have  been  shot  by  Heron,  The  following  morning 
Peter  asked  Antoine  if  he  would  defend  Mr.  John  were  he  attacked  by 
the  people.  Antoine  said  he  would  not,  and  would  be  the  first  man  to 
seize  or  shoot  him,  should  any  attempt  be  made  against  his  life  or 
liberty.  He  put  the  same  question  to  McPherson  ;  but  McPherson  said, 
^  No,  do  not  kill  him  till  the  governor  comes,  by  and  by,  and  then 
we  shall  have  redress." 

Peter  also  says  that  all  the  unmarried  men  were  in  the  habit  of  secret- 
ly going  oat  of  the  fort  at  night,  contrary  to  order,  to  visit  the  Indian 
camp,  and  that  one  evening,  when  he  wished  to  go  out,  he  met  George 
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JleroD  on  the  gallery,  who  showed  him  where  a  rope  was  slung  to  the 
picket,  by  which  he  might  let  himself  down  to  the  ground  outside  of 
the  fort,  saying,  "  This  is  the  way  I  and  others  get  out,  and  you  may 
do  the  same  without  fear  of  detection."  On  the  morning  after  the 
murder  he  went  into  Urbaine's  and  Lulaire's  house  and  got  a  dram  in 
each  of  them,  out  of  two  bottles  of  rum  which  he  saw  thera  He  said, 
*'  Now  Mr.  John  is  dead,  I  shall  go  out  of  the  fort  and  spend  the  day 
with  my  wife."  Urbaine  replied,  *>  No :  no  one  shall  go  out  of  the 
fort.  We  keep  the  keys,  and  we  shall  keep  the  gates  shut."  Peter 
was  angry  at  this,  and  said  to  Antoine,  "  "V^hen  Mr.  J6hn  was  alive,  he 
kept  us  prisoners,  and  would  not  allow  us  to  run  after  women ;  and 
now  that  we  have  killed  him,  the  Canadians  wish  to  keep  us  as  close  as 
he  did.  I  see  we  must  i*aise  the  devil  again  with  these  Canadians, 
before  we  can  get. our  liberty." 

Peter  also  says  that  one  principal  cause  of  their  dislike  to  John,  and 
their  plots  against  his  life,  was  the  strictness  with  which  he  prevented 
their  sallying  from  the  fort  in  quest  of  women ;  that  he  flogged  Mar- 
tineau  for  having  given  his  blanket  to  a  woman  with  whom  he  main- 
tained illicit  commerce,  and  he  also  flogged  Lamb  and  Kakepe  for 
giving  away  their  clothes  in  the  same  manner.  This,  Peter  says,  exas- 
perated the  men. 

The  day  after  the  murder  many  of  the  men  went  up  to  Mr.  John's 
room  to  see  the  body,  and  McPherson  remarked  to  them,  that  when 
the  master  was  living  they  were  not  in  the  habit  of  coming  up  there  ; 
but  they  did  so  now  that  he  was  dead.  On  hearing  this,  Peter  and 
Urbaine  went  away  and  never  returned.  On  their  way  to  their  own 
house,  they  met  Pripe  and  Bellinger. 

Urbaine  told  them  what  McPherson  had  said,  and  in  a  threatening 
manner  said, ''  McPherson  is  getting  as  proud  as  the  other,  and  will  be 
telling  tales  about  us.  We  will  not  murder  him,  but  we  will  give  him 
a  sound  thrashing."  And  Peter  says  that  he  soon  after  went  to  Smith 
and  told  him  to  put  McPherson  on  his  guard,  as  the  Canadians  intended 
to  attack  him.  Smith  asked  Peter  what  he  would  do,  now  the  master 
was  dead,  and  Peter  said  he  would  obey  McPherson's  orders.  Smith 
replied,  "  That  is  good,  Peter.  If  we  do  not  do  so,  we  shall  lose  all 
our  wages,"  All  the  Canadians,  and,  he  thinks,  Simon,  continued 
drinking  the  whole  of  the  day  following  the  murder ;  the  other  men  of 
the  fort  did  not  drink.  He  thinks  it  was  the  i-emains  of  the  liquor 
they  had  been  drinking  the  preceding  night.  Peter  also  says  that,  for 
a  month  previous  to  the  murder,  Urbaine,  Lapeiti,  and  Simon,  wei-e  in 
the  habit  of  getting  dinink  every  night  on  rum  purchased  from  the  In- 
dians.   Peter  told  them  to  take  cai-e  of  themselves,  because  Mr.  John 
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would  be  angry  if  he  knew  it.  Mr.  John  took  no  notice  of  their  con- 
duct, because,  as  Peter  thinks,  he  knew  of  the  plot  against  his  life,  and 
felt  intimidated.  He  also  says  that  Laperti  was  excited  against  Mr. 
John  on  account  of  a  suspected  intrigue  which  he  carried  on  with  his 
wife.  The  night  following  the  murder,  they  all  went  to  bed  quietly. 
The  next  day  all  was  also  quiet,  and  all  work  suspended,  except  watch- 
ing the  Indians,  which  they  did  very  closely,  as  they  were  afraid  they 
might  be  induced  to  attack  the  fort,  on  learning  that  the  master  was  no 
more.  They  continued  watching,  turn  about.  The  second  day  a  cof- 
fin was  made,  and  the  corpse  removed  from  the  main  house  to  the  bath, 
when  McPherson  gave  the  men  a  dram.  The  third  day  the  corpse  was 
buried  and  the  men  had  another  dram.  He  does  not  know  whether 
the  men  asked  for  the  dram,  or  whether  McPherson  gave  it  of  his  own 
accord.  The  corpse  was  carried  to  the  grave  by  Laperti,  Pripe,  Lu- 
laire,  and  some  Kanakas,  but  Urbaine  did  not  touch  it ;  does  not  think 
it  was  through  fear.  Peter  often  heard  Laperti  say,  "  I  wish  the  gov- 
ernor was  here,  to  see  what  he  would  do."  He  also  says  there  was  no 
quarrel  in  the  room  where  they  were  drinking  on  the  night  of  the  mur* 
der ;  but  he  thinks  there  might  have  been  a  quarrel  after  they  left,  as 
Pripe  was  put  in  irons  after  that  time.  He  also  says  that  the  Canadi- 
ans must  have  fixed  on  that  night  to  murder  him,  and  that  Fleury  told 
him  so,  which  accounts  for  his  apparent  dejection  of  mind,  and  of  his 
having  shed  tears  in  presence  of  his  wife  and  Antoine,  when  he  said, 
"  I  know  that  I  am  going  to  die  this  night.*'  He  also  thinks  this  might 
have  led  to  the  outbreak,  but  of  this  he  is  not  sure.  It  is  a  mere  matter 
of  opinion.  Mr.  John  was  a  little  in  liquor,  but  knew  perfectly  well 
what  he  was  about.  He  never  saw  him  so  far  gone  with  liquor  as  not  ' 
to  be  able  to  walk  actively  about,  except  on  one  occasion,  the  pre- 
ceding Christmas  Eve,  when  he  appeared  to  walk  unsteady,  but  never- 
theless could  mount  the  gallery.  Theyonly.knewhe  had  tasted  liquor 
from  the  excitement  and  changed  appearance  of  his  countenance.  He 
does  not  know  who  first  suggested  the  idea  of  murdering  Mr.  John. 

Since  the  above  disclosures  were  made,  a  few  other  facts  have  come 
to  light,  which,  however,  do  not  materially  afiect  the  character  of  these 
atrocities.  Mr.  John  McLaughlin,  Jr.,  was  doubtless  intemperate, 
reckless,  and  tyrannical,  and  often  unnecessarily  cruel  in  the  punish- 
ments inflicted  upon  his  men ;  but  he  was  surrounded  by  a  set  of  des- 
peradoes, who,  for  months  before  the  arrival  of  the  night,  during  the 
darkness  of  which  the  fatal  shot  ushered  him  into  the  presence  of  his 
Judge,  had  been  seeking  an  opportunity  to  rob  him  of  life.  Some  time 
before  this  event,  he  flogged  Peter  for  the  crime  of  stealing  fish.  Peter  was 
exceedingly  angry,  and  resolved  upon  the  destruction  of  his  master. 
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At  a  time  to  suit  his  purpose,  he  went  to  the  bastion,  where  were  fire- 
arms, loaded  to  his  hands,  and  rung  the  bell  of  alarm,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  shooting  Mr.  McLaughlin  when  he  should  make  his  appearance. 
A  man  by  the  name  of  Perse  came  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter, 
instead  of  the  intended  victim,  when  Peter  fired,  but  missed  him,  the 
ball  hitting  a  post  near  his  head.  For  this  ofiense,  Peter  was  again 
seized,  put  in  irons,  and  subsequently  severely  flogged,  and  liberated. 
Nearly  all  the  men  had  been  flogged  from  time  to  time,  for  various 
oflenses,  and  all  conspired  against  the  life  of  their  master.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  when  the  case  was  examined  by  Sir  George  Simp- 
son, the  murderers  attempted  to  cast  all  the  odium  upon  Mr.  Mc- 
Laughlin, doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  exculpating  themselves,  in 
which  attempt  they  but  too  well  succeeded,  in  the  estimation  of  Sir 
George.  Whether  the  persons  who  procured  his  death  would  be  pro- 
nounced, by  an  intelligent  jury,  guilty  of  willful  murder,  or  whether, 
from  the  mitigating  circumstances  connected  with  these  transactions, 
the  verdict  should  assume  a  more  modified  form,  is  not  for  me  to  deter- 
mine. But  it  can  not  be  denied  by  any  one,  that  the  circumstances 
must  be  indeed  extraordinary  that  will  justify  any  man,  or  set  of  men, 
to  cut  short  the  probation  of  an  immortal  being,  and  usher  him,  with 
all  his  unrepented  sins,  into  the  presence  of  his  God. 

This  account  illustrates  English  and  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  deal- 
ings with  Indians,  and  their  treatment  of  men  and  murderers,  both 
among  the  Indians  and  their  own  people. 

We  are  forced  to  acknowledge  that  we  can  not  see  the  correctness  of 
moral  principle  in  Mr.  Hine's  conclusions.  There  was  unquestionably 
a  pretneditated  and  willful  murder  committed  by  the  men  at  that  fort. 
We  can  understand  the  motives  of  Sir  George  Simpson  and  Mr.  Doug- 
las, in  allowing  those  men  to  escape  the  penalty  of  their  crime,  from 
the  amount  of  pecuniary  interests  involved,  and  the  personal  jealousy 
existing  against  Dr.  McLaughlin  and  his  sons,  in  the  company's  ser- 
vice. We  know  of  jealousies  existing  between  Mr.  Simpson  and  John 
McLaughlin,  Jr.,  on  account  of  statements  made  in  our  presence  at  the 
breakfast-table,  that  were  only  settled  temporarily,  whUe  at  Vancouver. 
These  statements,  and  the  placing  of  this  young  son  of  the  doctor's  at 
that  post,  we  are  satisfied  had  their  influence  in  acquitting  his  murder- 
ers, if  they  did  not  in  bringing  about  the  murder,  which  to  us  appears 
plain  in  the  testimony ;  and  we  so  expressed  our  opinion,  when  the  father 
requested  us  (while  in  his  ofllce)  to  examine  a  copy  of  those  depositions. 
We  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying,  that  we  believe  it  to  have  been  a 
malicious  murder,  and  should  have  sent  the  perpetrators  to  the  gallows. 
We  have  never  been  able  to  learn  of  the  trial  of  any  one  implicated. 
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Treatment  of  Indians. — ^Influence  of  Hudson's  Bay  Company.— Rev.  l£r.  Barnley's  state- 
ment.— ^FiiBt  three  years.— After  that — Treatment  of  Jesuits. — Of  Protestants. — Of 
Indians. — ^Not  a  spade  to  commence  their  new  mode  of  life. — ^Mr.  Barnley's  state- 
ment.— Disappointed. — His  mistake. — ^Hudson's  Bay  Company  disposed  to  crush 
their  own  missionaries. 

RsY.  Mb.  Bbayxb  says  of  them :  '^  About  the  middle  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1836,  and  shortly  before  my  arrival  at  Fort  Vancouver,  six 
Indians  were  wantonly  and  gratuitously  murdered  by  a  party  of 
trappers  and  sailors,  who  landed  for  the  purpose  from  one  of  the 
oompany's  vessels,  on  the  coast  somewhere  between  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Columbia  and  the  confines  of  California.  Having  on  a  former 
occasion  read  the  particulars  of  this  horrid  massacre,  as  I  received 
them  from  an  eye-witness,  before  a  meeting  of  the  Aborigines  Society, 
I  will  not  repeat  them.  To  my  certain  knowledge,  the  circumstance 
was  brought  oflScially  before  the  authorities  of  Vancouver,  by  whom 
no  notice  was  taken  of  it ;  and  the  same  party  of  trappers,  with  the 
same  leader,  one  of  the  most  infamous  murderers  of  a  murderous  fra- 
ternity, are  annually  sent  to  the  same  vicinity,  to  perform,  if  they  please, 
other  equally  tragic  scenes.  God  alone  knows  how  many  red  men's 
lives  have  been  sacrificed  by  them  since  the  time  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking.  He  also  knows  that  I  speak  the  conviction  of  my  mind^  and 
may  he  forgive  me  if  I  speak  unadvisedly  wfien  I  state  my  firm  belief 

thai  THS   UFE   OF  AN  IkDIAN  WAS  NEVEB  TBT,  BY  A  TRAPPER,  PTTT  IN 

GOMPBTrnoN  wrrtf  a  beaver's  skin." 

One  Other  case  we  will  give  to  illustrate  the  conduct  and  treatment 
of  this  company  toward  the  Indians  under  their  '^  mild  and  paternal 
care^'*  as  given,  not  by  a  chaplain,  or  missionary,  but  by  Lieut.  Chap- 
pel,  in  his  "  Voyage  to  Hudson's  Bay  in  H.  M.  S.  Rosamo^xd^'^  He 
relates  that  on  one  occasion,  an  English  boy  having  been  missed  from 
one  of  the  establishments  in  Hudson's  Bay,  the  company's  servants, 
in  order  to  recover  the  absent  youth,  made  use  of  the  following 
stratagem : — 

''  Two  Esquimaux  Indians  were  seized  and  confined  in  separate  apart- 
ments. A  mudket  was  discharged  in  a  remote  apartment,  and  the 
settlers,  entering  the  room  in  which  one  of  the  Esquimaux  was  con- 
fined, informed  him  by  signs  that  his  companion  had  been  put  to  death 
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for  decoying  away  the  boy ;  and  they  gave  him  to  understand  at  the 
same  time  that  he  must  prepare  to  undergo  the  same  fate,  unless  he 
would  faithfully  pledge  himself  to  restore  the  absentee.  The  Esqui- 
maux naturally  promised  every  thing,  and,  on  being  set  at  liberty,  made 
the  best  of  his  way  into  the  woods^  and,  of  course,  was  never  after- 
ward heard  of.  They  kept  the  other  a  prisoner  for  some  time.  At 
length  he  tried  to  make  his  escape  by  boldly  seizing  the  sentinePs  fire- 
lock at  night ;  but  the  piece  going  off  accidentally,  he  was  so  terrified  at 
the  report,  that  they  easily  replaced  him  in  confinement ;  yet  either  the 
loss  of  liberty,  a  supposition  that  his  countryman  had  been  murdered, 
or  that  he  was  himself  reserved  for  some  cruel  death,  deprived  the 
poor  wretch  of  reason.  As  he  became  exceedingly  troublesome,  the 
settlers  held  a  conference  as  to  the  most  eligible  mode  of  getting  rid 
of  him ;  and  it  being  deemed  good  policy  to  deter  the  natives  from  simir 
lor  off 6)1868  by  making  an  example^  they  (tccordingly  ehot  the  poor 
maniac  in  cold  bloody  without  having  given  themselves  the  trouble  to 
ascertain  whether  he  was  really  guilty  or  innocent "  (p.  156).  We  have 
quoted  these  two  examples,  from  two  British  subjects,  to  show  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company's  manner  of  treating  the  Indians,  who  were 
under  their  absolute  control  from  the  mouth  of  the  TJmpqua  River, 
in  the  extreme  southwestern  part  of  Oregon,  to  the  extreme  northern 
point  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  including  a  country  larger  in  extent 
than  the  whole  United  States. 

This  country  had  for  two  hundred  and  thirty,  years  been  in  posses- 
sion of  these  two  powerful  and  equally  unprincipled  companies,  who 
had  kept  it,  as  Mr.  Fitzgerald  says,  "«o  as  to  shiU  up  the  earth  from 
the  knowledge  ofm.an^  and  man  from  the  knowledge  of  Ood.^^ 

But,  we  are  asked,  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  history  of  Oregon, 
and  its  early  settlement  ?  We  answer,  it  was  this  influence,  and  this 
overgrown  combination  of  iniquity  and  despotism — ^thi»  monster  mono- 
poly, which  England  and  America  combined  had  failed  to  overcome, —  • 
that  was  at  last,  after  a  conflict  of  thirty  years,  forced  to  retire  from 
the  country,  by  the  measures  first  inaugurated  by  Lee,  Whitman,  and 
the  provisional  government  of  Oregon ;  and  now  this  same  monopoly 
seeks  to  rob  the  treasury  of  our  nation,  as  it  has  for  ages  robbed  the 
Indians,  and  the  country  of  its  furs. 

They  may  succeed  (as  they  have  heretofore,  in  obtaining  an  exten* 
sion  of  their  licensed  privileges  with  the  English  government),  and  ob- 
tain from  the  Ameiican  government  what  they  now,  by  falsehood,  frand, 
and  perjury,  claim  to  be  their  just  rights.  If  they  do,  we  shall  be  sat- 
isfied that  we  have  faithfully  and  truly  stated  facts  that  have  come  to 
our  knowledge  while  moving  and  living  in  the  midst  of  their  opera- 
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tions,  and  that  we  are  not  alone  in  our  belief  and  knowledge  of  the 
events  and  influences  of  which  we  write. 

Before  closing  this  chapter  we  will  quote  one  other  witness  (a  British 
subject))  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barnley,  a  missionary  at  Moose  Factory,  on  the 
southwestern  part  of  James  Bay,  to  show  the  full  policy  of  that  com- 
pany toward  British  missionaries,  and  also  to  prove  the  assertion  we 
make  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  as  such,  is,  in  a  measure,  guilty 
of  and  responsible  for  the  Whitman  and  Frazer  River  massacres,  and 
for  the  Indian  wars  and  the  murder  of  Amencan  citizens  contiguous 
to  their  terntory. 

The  missionary  above  referred  to  says :  "  My  residence  in  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  territory  commenced  in  June,  1840,  and  continued,  with  the 
interruption  of  about  eight  months,  until  September,  1847."  The 
Whitman  massacre  was  in  November,  1847.  Mr.  Barnley  continues: 
"  My  letter  of  introduction,  signed  by  the  governor  of  the  territory, 
and  addressed  '  To  the  Gentlemen  in  charge  of  the  Honorable  Hudson's 
Bay  Company's  Districts  and  Posis  in  North  America,'  in  one  of  its 
paragraphs  ran  thus:  *The  governor  and  committee  feel  the  most 
lively  interest  in  the  success  of  Mr.  Bamley's  mission,  and  I  have  to 
request  you  will  show  to  that  gentleman  every  personal  kindness  and 
attention  in  your  power,  and  facilitate  by  every  means  the  promotion 
of  the  very  important  and  interesting  service  on  which  he  is  about  to 
enter ; '  and,  consequently,  whatsoever  else  I  might  have  to  endure,  I 
had  no  reason  to  anticipate  any  thing  but  cordial  co-operation  from  the 
officers  of  the  company. 

"jRw  tfie  first  three  years  I  had  no  cause  of  complaint.  The  interpre- 
tation was,  in  many  cases,  necessarily  inefficient,  and  would  have  been 
sometimes  a  total  failure,  but  for  the  kindness  of  the  wives  of  the  gen- 
tlemen in  charge,  who  officiated  for  me ;  but  I  had  the  best  interpre- 
ters the  various  posts  afforded,  the  supply  of  rum  to  Indians  was 
restricted,  and  the  company,  I  believe,  fulfilled  both  the  spirit  and 
the  letter  of  their  agreement  with  us,  as  far  as  that  fulflllment  was  then 
required  of  them,  and  their  circumstances  allowed. 

"In  giving,  however,  this  favorable  testimony,  so  far  as  the  first  three 
years  are  concerned,  I  must  say,  that  in  my  opinion  we  should  have 
been  informed,  before  commencing  our  labora,  that  the  interpreters  at 
some  of  the  posts  would  be  found  so  inefficient  as  to  leave  us  depend- 
ent on  the  kindness  of  private  individuals,  and  reduce  us  to  the  very 
unpleasant  necessity  of  taking  mothera  from  their  family  duties,  that 
they  might  become  the  only  available  medium  for  the  communication 
of  Divine  truth. 

"  But  after  the  period  to  which  I  have  referred,  a  very  perceptible 
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change,  t.  e.,  in  1 845,  took  place.  [The  company  had  decided  to  introduce 
the  Roman  Jesuits  to  aid  them  in  expelling  all  Protestant  missionaries 
and  civilization  from  the  Indian  tribes.]  There  was  no  longer  that  hearty 
concurrence  with  my  views,  and  co-operation,  which  had  at  first  appeared 
so  generally.  The  effect  was  as  if  the  gentleman  in  charge  of  the 
southern  department  had  discovered  that  he  was  expected  to  afford 
rather  an  external  and  professed  assistance  than  a  real  and  cordial  one ; 
and,  under  his  influence,  others,  both  of  the  gentlemen  and  servants, 
became  cool  and  reluctant  in  those  services  of  which  I  stood  in  need, 
until  at  length  the  letter  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  company's  engage- 
ment with  me  failed."  The  reader  will  remember  that  while  Mr.  Barn- 
ley  was  receiving  this  treatment  at  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's 
establishment  at  Moose  Factory,  James  Douglas  and  his  associates  were 
combining  and  training  the  Indians  in  Oregon  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
lieving, or,  to  use  the  language  of  the  Jesuit  De  Smet,  "  to  rescue  Ore- 
gon ^om  Protestant  and  American  influence." 

Mr.  Bamley  continues :  ''  I  was  prohibited  from  entertaining  to  tea  two 
persons,  members  of  my  congregation,  who  were  about  to  sail  for  Eng- 
land, because  I  happened  to  occupy  apartments  in  the  officer's  residence, 
and  was  told  that  it  could  not  be  made  a  rendezvous  for  the  company's 
servants  and  their  families."  P.  J.  De  Smet,  S.  J.,  on  the  113th  page  of 
his  book,  says:  ^^The  Canadian-^ench  and  half-breeds  who  inhabit  the 
Indian  territory  treat  all  the  priests  who  visit  them  with  great  kindness 
and  respect,'*'*  On  page  813,  he  says  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
just  about  this  time :  "  In  what  manner  can  we  testify  our  gratitude  in 
regard  to  the  two  benefactors  [Douglas  and  Ogden]  who  so  generously 
charged  themselves  with  the  care  of  transporting  and  delivering  to  us 
our  cases,  without  consenting  to  accept  the  slightest  recompense  ?  *  * 
How  noble  the  sentiments  which  prompted  them  gratuitously  to  bur- 
den themselves  and  their  boats  with  the  charitable  gifts  destined  by  the 
faithful  to  the  destitute  missionaries  of  the  Indians !"  These  last  quota- 
tions are  from  letters  of  Jesuit  missionaries,  who  were  brought  to  the 
Indian  country  by  this  same  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  furnished 
transportation  and  every  possible  facility  to  caiTy  on  their  missions 
among  the  Indians  all  over  the  America^  Indian  country. 

These  missionaries  have  made  no  attempt  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  Indians,  but  have  impressed  upon  their  ignorant  minds  a  rever- 
ence for  themselves  and  their  superstitions.  See  Bishop  Blanchet's 
reply  to  Cay  use  Indians,  November,  4,  1847,  page  44  of  Brouillet's 
"  Protestantism  in  Oregon ; "  also  pages  34-6,  Executive  Doc.  No,  38, 
J.  Ross  Browne,  as  given  below : — 

'^  The  bishop  replied  that  it  was  the  pope  who  had  sent  him ;  that  he 
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had  not  sent  him  to  take  their  land^  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  B^ving 
their  souls ;  that,  however,  having  to  live,  and  possessing  no  wealth,  he 
had  asked  of  them  a  piece  of  land  that  he  could  cultivate  for  his  support ; 
that  in  his  country  it  was  the  faithful  who  maintained  the  priests,  but 
that  here  he  did  not  ask  so  much,  but  only  apiece  o/land^  and  that  the 
priests  themselves  would  do  the  rest.  He  told  them  tliat  he  would  not 
make  presents  to  Indians,  that  he  would  give  them  nothing  for  the 
land  he  asked ;  that,  in  case  they  worked  for  him,  he  would  pay  them 
for  their  work,  and  no  more ;  that  he  would  assist  them  neither  in 
plowing  their  lands  nor  in  building  houses,  nor  would  he  feed  or  clothe 
their  children,"  etc. 

At  Moose  Factory,  Mr.  Barnley  says :  "  A  plan  which  I  had  devised 
for  educating  and  training  to  some  acquaintance  with  agricuKure  native 
children  toas  disallowed^  but  permission  was  given  me  by  the  governor 
in  council. to  collect  seven  or  eight  boys  from  various  parts  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  to  be  clothed,  and  at  the  company's  expense.  A 
proposal  made  for  forming  a  small  Indian  village  near  Moose  Factory 
toas  not  (zcceded  to  ;  and,  instead,  permission  only  given  to  attempt  the 
location  of  one  or  two  old  men  who  were  no  longer  fit  for  engaging  in 
the  chase,  it  being  very  carefuUy  and  distinctly  stated  by  Sir  Oeorge 
Simpson  that  the  company  would  not  give  them  even  a  spade  toward 
commencing  their  new  mode  of  life.  When  at  length  a  young  man  was 
found  likely  to  prove  serviceable  as  an  interpreter,  every  impediment 
was  interposed  to  prevent  his  engaging  in  my  service,  although  a  dis- 
tinct understanding  existed  that  neither  for  food  nor  wages  would 
he  be  chargeable  to  the  company.  And  the  pledge  that  I  should 
be  at  liberty  to  train  up  several  boys  for  future  usefulness,  though  not 
withdrawn,  was  treated  as  if  it  had  never  existed  at  all;  efforts  being 
made  to  produce  the  impression  on  the  mind  of  my  general  superin- 
tendent that  I  was,  most  unwarrantably,  expecting  the  company  to 
depart  from  their  original  compact,  when  I  attempted  to  add  but  two 
of  the  stipulated  number  to  my  household.         ♦        ♦        ♦        *        * 

'*At  Moose  Factory,  where  the  resources  were  most  ample,  and 
where  was  the  seat  of  authority  in  the  southern  department  of 
Kupert's  Land,  the  hostility  of  the  company  (and  not  merely  their 
inability  to  aid  me,  whether  with  convenience  or  inconvenience  to 
themselves)  was  most  manifest. 

*^  The  Indians  were  compelled,  in  opposition  to  their  convictions  and 
desires,  to  labor  on  the  Lord's  day.  They  were  not  permitted  to  pur- 
chase the  food  required  on  the  Sabbath,  that  they  might  rest  on  that 
day  while  voyaging,  although  there  was  no  necessity  for  their  proceed- 
ing, and  their  wages  would  have  remained  the  same.         mm* 
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"  At  length,  disappointed^  persecuted^  myself  and  wife  broken  in 
spirity  and  almost  ruined  in  constitution  by  months  of  anxiety  and 
euffenng,  a  return  to  England  became  the  only  means  of  escaping  a 
premature  grave ;  and  we  are  happy  in  fleeing  from  the  iron  hand  of 
oppression^  and  bidding  farewell  to  tBat  which  had  proved  to  us  a 
land  of  darkness  and  of  sorrow. 

"  From  the  above  statements  you  will  perceive  that  if  true  in  some 
cases,  it  is  not  in  all,  that  the  company  have  furnished  the  '  means  of 
conveyance  from  place  to  place.'  They  have  not  done  so,  at  all  events, 
in  the  particular  case  mentioned,  nor  would  they  let  me  have  the 
canoe,  lying  idle  as  it  was,  when  they  knew  that  I  was  prepared  to 
meet  '  the  expense.' 

"And  equally  far  from  the  truth  is  it,  that  the  missionaries  have 
been  '  hoarded^  lodged^  provided  with  interpreters  and  servants  free  of 
charge,'' " 

In  this  last  statement,  Mr.  Bamley  is  mistaken,  for,  to  our  certain 
knowledge,  and  according  to  the  voluntary  statement  of  the  Roman 
Jesuits,  Revs.  Bishop  Blanchet,  Demer,  P.  J.  De  Smet,  Brouillet,  and 
many  other  Jesuit  missionaries,  they  received  from  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  hoard  and  lodging^  and  were  provided  with  interpreters^ 
catechist,  transportation,  and  even  houses  and  church  buildings. 

The  only  mistake  of  Mr.  Barnley  was,  that  he  was  either  an  Epis- 
copal or  Wesley  an  missionary  or  chaplain,  like  Mr.  Beaver,  at  Fort 
Vancouver,  and  he,  like  Mr.  Beaver,  was  a  little  too  conscientious  as 
to  his  duties,  and  efforts  to  beneflt  the  Indians,  to  suit  the  policy  of 
that  company.  The  Roman  Jesuitical  religion  was  better  adapted 
to  their  ideas  of  Indian  traffic  and  morals ;  hence,  the  honorable  com- 
pany chose  to  get  rid  of  all  others,  as  they  had  done  with  all  opposing 
fur  traders.  What  was  a  civilized  Indian  worth  to  that  company?  Not 
half  as  much  as  a  common  otter  or  beaver  skin.  As  to  the  soul  of 
an  Indian,  he  certainly  could  have  no  more  than  the  gentlemen  who 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  honorable  company. 
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Petition  of  Red  River  settlers. — ^Their  requests,  from  1  to  14 — ^Names. — Governor 
Chri8tie*B  reply. — Company's  reply. — Extract  from  minutes. — Resolutions,  Arom  1  to 
9. — ^Enforcing  rules. — ^Land  deed. — ^Its  condition. — ^Remarks. 

Before  closing  this  subject  we  must  explain  our  allusion  to  the  Red 
River  settlement,  and  in  so  doing  illustrate  and  prove  beyond  a  doubt 
the  settled  and  determined  policy  of  that  organization  to  crush  out 
their  own,  as  well  as  American  settlements, — a  most  unnatural,  though 
true  position  of  that  company.  It  will  be  seen,  by  the  date  of  the 
document  quoted  below,  that,  four  years  previous,  that  company,  in 
order  to  deceive  the  English  government  and  people  in  relation  to  the 
settlement  on  the  Columbia  River,  and  also  to  diminish  the  number  of 
this  Red  River  colony,  had,  by  direction  of  Sir  George  Simpson,  sent  a 
part  of  it  to  the  Columbia  department.  The  remaining  settlers  of 
Rupert's  Land  (the  Selkirk  settlement)  began  to  assert  their  right  to 
cultivate  the  soil  (as  per  Selkirk  grant),  as  also  the  right  to  trade  with 
the  natives,  and  to  participate  in  the  profits  of  the  wild  animals  in  the 
country.  The  document  they  prepared  is  a  curious,  as  well  as  im- 
portant oDe,  and  too  interesting  to  be  omitted.     It  reads  as  follows : — 

"  Red  River  Settlement,  ) 
August  29,  1845.       ) 

"Sir, — Having  at  this  moment  a  very  strong  belief  that  we,  as 
natives  of  this  country,  and  as  half-breeds,  have  the  right  to  hunt  fura 
in  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  territories  whenever  we  think  proper, 
and  again  sell  those  furs  to  the  highest  bidder,  likewise  having  a  doubt 
that  natives  of  this  country  can  be  prevented  from  trading  and  traffick- 
ing with  one  another,  we  would  wish  to  have  your  opinion  on  the 
subject,  lest  we  should  commit  ourselves  by  doing  any  thing  in  op- 
position either  to  the  laws  of  England  or  the  honorable  company's 
privileges,  and  therefore  lay  before  you,  as  governor  of  Red  River 
settlement,  a  few  queries,  which  we  beg  you  will  answer  in  course. 

"  Q^*^n/  !•  H*s  a  half-breed,  a  settler,  the  right  to  hunt  furs  in  this 
country  ? 

"2.  Has  a  native  of  this  country,  not  an  Indian,  aright  to  hunt  furs? 
"  3.  If  a  half-breed  has  the  right  to  hunt  furs,  can  he  hire  other  half- 
breeds  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  furs  ? 
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*'  4.  Can  a  half-breed  sell  his  furs  to  any  person  he  pleases  ? 
"  6.  Is  a  half-breed  obliged  to  sell  his  furs  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
.pany  at  whatever  price  the  company  may  think  proper  to  givjB  him? 
"  6.  Can  a  half-breed  receive  any  furs,  as  a  present,  from  an  Indian, 
a  relative  of  his  ? 

^'  7.  Can  a  half-breed  hire  any  of  his  Indian  relatives  to  hunt  furs  for 
him? 

"  8.  Can  a  half-breed  trade  furs  from  another  half-breed,  in  or  out  of 
the  settlement  ? 

'^  9.  Can  a  half-breed  trade  furs  from  an  Indian,  in  or  out  of  the  set- 
tlement ? 

"  10.  With  regard  to  trading  or  hunting  furs,  have  the  half-breeds,  or 
natives  of  Europe&n  ongin,  any  rights  or  privileges  over  Europeans  ? 

'^  11.  A  settler,  having  purchased  lands  from  Lord  Selkirk,  or  even 
from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  without  any  conditions  attached  to 
them,  or  without  having  signed  any  bond,  deed,  or  instrument  what- 
ever, whereby  he  might  have  willed  away  his  right  to  trade  furs,  can 
he  be  prevented  from  trading  furs  in  the  settlement  with  settlers,  or 
even  out  of  the  settlement  ? 

''  12.  Are  the  limits  of  the  settlement  defined  by  the  municipal  law, 
Selkirk  grant,  or  Indian  sale  ? 

^*  13.  If  a  person  can  not  trade  furs,  either  in  or  out  of  the  settle- 
ment, can  he  purchase  them  for  his  own  and  family  use,  and  in  what 
quantity  ? 

"14.  Having  never  seen  any  official  statements,  nor  known,  but  by 
report,  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  has  peculiar  privileges  over 
British  subjects,  natives,  and  half-breeds,  resident  in  the  settlement,  we 
would  wish  to  know  what  those  privileges  are,  and  the  penalties  attach- 
ed to  the  infnngement  of  the  same. 

"  We  remain  your  humble  servants, 
"  James  Sinclair,  Alexis  Gaulat, 

Baptist  La  Roque,  Louis  Letexdb  De  Batoche, 

Thomas  Looan,  William  McMillan, 

John  Dease,  Antoine  Morran, 

Bat.  Wilkie,  John  Anderson, 

John  Vincent,  Thomas  McDermot, 

William  Bird,  Adall  Trottier, 

Peter  Garioch,  Charles  Hole, 

Henry  Cook,  Joseph  Monkman, 

John  Spencb,  Baptist  Farman. 

*^ Alexander  Christie,  Esq., 

*^  Governor  of  Bed  River  Settlement.^* 
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Govenior  Christie's  reply  to  these  inquiries  was  so  mild  and  concilia- 
tory that  it  will  not  add  materially  to  our  knowledge  of  the  company 
to  give  it.  But  the  eight  rules  adopted  by  the  company  in  council  let  us 
into  the  secret  soul  of  the  monstrosity^  and  are  here  given,  that  Americans 
may  be  informed  as  to  its  secret  workings,  and  also  to  show  what  little  re- 
gard an  Englishman  has  fbr  any  but  an  aristocratic  or  moneyed  concern. 

^^  Extracts  from  miniUes  of  a  meeting  of  the  Governor  and  Council  of 
MuperCs  Land^  held  at  the  Hed  River  settlement^  June  10,  1845. 

"  Resolved^  1st,  That,  once  in  every  year,  any  British  subject,  if  an 
actual  resident,  and  not  a  fur  trafficker,  may  import,  whether  from  Lon- 
don or  from  St.  Peter's,  stores  free  of  any  duty  now  about  to  be  im- 
posed, on  declaring  truly  that  he  has  imported  them  at  his  own  risk. 

"  2d.  That,  once  in  every  year,  any  British  subject,  if  qualified  as 
before,  may  exempt  from  duty,  as  before,  imports  of  the  local  value  of 
ten  pounds,  on  declaring  truly  that  they  are  intended  exclusively  to 
be  used  by  himself  within  Red  River  settlement,  and  have  been  pur- 
chased with  certain  specified  productions  or  manufactures  of  the  afore- 
said  settlement,  exported  in  the  same  season,  or  by  the  latest  vessel, 
at  his  own  risk. 

"  3d.  Tliat,  once  in  every  year,  any  British  subject,  if  qualified  as 
before,  who  may  have  personally  accompanied  both  his  exports  and 
imports,  as  defined  in  the  preceding  resolution,  may  exempt  from  duty, 
as  before,  imports  of  the  local  value  of  fifty  pounds,  on  declaring  truly 
that  they  are  either  to  be  consumed  by  himself,  or  to  be  sold  by  himself 
to  actual  consumers  within  the  aforesaid  settlement,  and  have  been  pur- 
chased with  certain  specified  productions  or  manufactures  of  the  settle- 
ment, carried  away  by  himself  in  the  same  season,  or  by  the  latest 
vessel,  at  his  own  risk. 

"  4th.  That  all  other  imports  from  the  United  Kitigdon  for  the  afore- 
said settlement,  shall,  before  delivery,  pay  at  York  Factory  a  duty  of 
twenty  per  cent,  on  their  prime  cost ;  provided,  however,  that  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  settlement  be  hereby  authorized  to  exempt  from  the  same 
all  such  importers  as  may  from  year  to  year  be  reasonably  believed 
by  him  to  have  neither  trafficked  in  furs  themselves,  since  the  8th  day 
of  December,  1844,  nor  enabled  others  to  do  so  by  illegally  or  improp- 
erly supplying  them  with  trading  articles  o^  any  description. 

^  5th.  That  all  other  imports  from  any  part  of  the  United  States  shall 
pay  all  duties  payable  under  the  provisions  of  5  and  6  Vict.,  cap.  49, 
the  Imperial  Statute  for  regulating  the  foreign  trade  of  the  British 
possessions  in  North  America ;  provided,  however,  that  the  govemor- 
in-chief,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  president  of  the  council,  may  so  modify 
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the  machinery  of  the  said  act  of  Parliament^  as  to  adapt  the  same  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  country. 

*'  7th.  That,. henceforward,  no  goods  shall  be  delivered  at  York  Fac- 
tory to  any  but  persons  duly  licensed  to  freight  the  same;  such  licenses 
being  given  only  in  cases  in  which  no  fur  trafficker  may  have  any  inter- 
est, direct  or  indirect. 

"  8th.  That  any  intoxicating  drink,  if  found  in  a  fur  trafficker's  pos- 
session, beyond  the  limits  of  the  aforesaid  settlement,  may  be  seized  and 
destroyed  by  any  person  on  the  spot. 

"  "Whereas  the  intervention  of  middle  men  is'  alike  injurious  to  the 
honorable  company  and  to  the  people  ;  it  is  resolved, 

''  9th.  That,  henceforward,  fura  shall  be  purchased  from  none  but  the 
actual  hunters  of  the  same. 

"Fort  Garry,  July  10,  1845." 

Copy  of  License  referred  to  in  Resolution  7. 

"  On  behalf  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  I  hereby  license  A,  B.  to 
trade,  and  also  ratify  his  having  traded  in  English  goods  within  the 
limits  of  Red  River  settlement.  This  ratification  and  this  license  to 
be  null  and  void,  from  the  beginning,  in  the  event  of  his  hereafter 
trafficking  in  fui*s,  or  generally  of  his  usurping  any  whatever  of  all  the 
privileges  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company." 

It  was  to  save  Oregon  from  becoming  a  den  of  such  oppressors  and 
robbers  of  their  own  countrymen,  that  Whitman  risked  his  life  in  1842— 
S,  that  the  provisional  government  of  the  American  settlers  was  form- 
ed in  1843,  that  five  hundred  of  them  flew  to  arms  in  1847,  and  fought 
back  the  savage  hordes  that  this  same  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had 
trained,  under  the  teaching  of  their  half-breeds  and  Jesuit  priests,  to 
sweep  them  from  the  land.  Is  this  so  ?  Let  us  see  what  they  did  just 
across  the  Rocky  Mountains  with  their  own  children,  as  stated  by  their 
own  witnesses  and  countrymen. 

Sir  Edward  Fitzgerald  says  of  them,  on  page  213  : — 

*^  But  the  company  do  not  appear  to  have  trusted  to  paper  deeds  to 
enforce  their  authority. 

"  They  were  not  even  content  with  inflicting  fines  under  the  form  of  a 
hostile  tariff;  but,  as  the  half-breeds  say,  some  of  the  fur  traders  were 
imprisoned,  and  all  the  goods  and  articles  of  those  who  were  suspected 
of  an  intention  to  traffic  in  furs  were  seized  and  confiscated. 

"  But  another,  and  even  more  serious  attack,  was  made  on  the  privi- 
leges of  the  settlers. 

"  The  company  being,  under  their  charter,  nominal  owners  of  the 
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soil,  dispose  of  it  to  the  colonists  in  any  manner  they  think  best.  A 
portion  of  the  land  in  the  colony  is  held  from  Lord  Selkirk,  who  first 
founded  the  settlement. 

•*  Now,  however,  the  company  drew  up  a  new  la7id  deed^  which  all 
were  compelled  to  sign  who  wished  to  hold  any  land  in  the  settle- 
ment." 

This  new  land  deed,  above  referred  to,  is  too  lengthy  and  verbose  to 
be  given  entire  ;  therefore  we  will  only  copy  such  parts  as  bind  the  set- 
tlers not  to  infringe  upon  the  supposed  chaitered  rights  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company. 

The  first  obligation  of  the  person  receiving  this  deed  was  to  settle 
upon  the  land  within  forty  days,  and,  within  five  years,  cause  one- 
tenth  part  of  the  land  to  be  brought  under  cultivation. 

The  second:  "He,  his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  shall  not, 
directly  or  indirectly,  mediately  or  immediately,  violate  or  evade  any  of 
the  chartered  or  licensed  privileges  of  the  said  governor  and  company, 
or  any  restrictions  on  trading  or  dealing  with  Indians  or  others,  which 
have  been  or  may  be  imposed  by  the  said  governor  and  company,  or 
by  any  other  competent  authority,  or  in  any  way  etiable  any  person 
or  pei*sons  to  violate  or  evade,  or  to  persevere  in  violating  or  evading 
the  same ;  and,  in  short,  shall  obey  all  such  laws  andregukUiotis  as  within 
the  said  settlement  now  are,  or  hereafter  may  be  in  force."  *  *  *  ♦ 
Here  are  enumerated  a  long  list  of  political  duties  pertaining  to  the 
citizen. 

The  deed  in  its  third  condition  says :  "  And  also  that  he  [the  said  re- 
ceiver of  the  deed],  his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  shall  not 
nor  will,  w^ithout  the  license  or  consent  of  the  said  governor  and  com- 
pany for  that  purpose  first  obtained,  carry  on  or  establish,  in  any  part 
of  North  America,  any  trade  or  traflic  in,  or  relating  to,  any  kind  of 
skins,  furs,  peltry,  or  dressed  leathery  nor  in  any  manner,  directly  or  in- 
directly, aid  or  abet  any  person  or  persons  in  carrying  on  such  trade  or 
trafiic."  ♦  *  ♦  Here  follows  a  long  lingo,  forbidding  the  settler  to 
buy,  make,  or  sell  liquors  in  any  shape  on  his  lands,  and  requiring 
him,  under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  his  title,  to  prevent  others  from  doing  so, 
and  binding  the  settler,  under  all  the  supposed  and  unsupposed  condi- 
tions of  obligation,  not  to  supply  or  allow  to  be  supplied  any  articles 
of  trade  to  any  unauthorized  (by  the  company)  person  supposed  to 
violate  their  trade,  including  companies  "  corporate  or  incorporate, 
prince,  power,  potentate,  or  state  whatsoever,  who  shall  infringe  or 
violate,  or  who  shall  set  about  to  infringe  or  violate  the  exclusive 
rights,  powers,  privileges  and  immunities  of  commerce,  trade,  or  traffic, 
or  all  or  any  other  of  the  exclusive  rights,  powers,  privileges,  and  im- 
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inanities  of,  or  belonging,  or  in  any  wise  appertaining  to,  or  held,  nsed, 
or  enjoyed  by  the  said  governor  and  company,  and  their  successors, 
under  their  chaiter  or  charters,  without  the  license  or  consent  of  the 
said  governor  and  company  and  their  successors,  for  the  time  being, 
first  had  and  obtained. 

^^And,  lastly,'^ — here  follows  a  particular  statement  asserting  that 
for  the  violation  of  any  one  of  the  thousand  and  one  conditions  of  that 
deed,  the  settler  forfeits  to  the  company  his  right  to  the  land,  which 
reverts  back  to  the  company. 

Our  country  delights  to  honor  the  sailor  and  soldier  who  performs  a 
good,  great,  or  noble  act  to  save  its  territory  from  becoming  the  abode 
of  despotism,  or  its  honor  from  the  taunt  of  surrounding  nations.  In 
what  light  shall  we  regard  the  early  American  missionaries  and  pioneers 
of  Oregon  ? 

It  is  true  they  heard  the  call  of  the  oppressed  savage  for  Christian 
light  and  civilization.  They  came  in  good  faith,  and  labored  faithfully, 
though,  perhaps,  mistaking  many  of  the  strict  duties  of  the  Christian 
missionary ;  and  some,  being  led  astray  by  the  wiles  and  cunning  of  an 
unscrupulous  fur  monopoly,  failed  to  benefit  the  Indians  to  the  extent 
anticipated  ;  yet  they  formed  the  nucleus  around  which  the  American 
pioneer  with  his  family  gathered,  and  from  which  he  drew  his  encour- 
agement and  protection ;  and  a  part  of  these  missionaries  were  the 
leaders  and  sustainers  of  those  influences  which  ultimately  secured  this 
country  to  freedom  and  the  great  Republic. 

The  extracts  from  the  deed  above  quoted  show  what  Oregon  would 
have  been,  had  the  early  American  missionaries  failed  to  answer  the  call 
of  the  Indians,  or  had  been  driven  from  the  country ;  or  even  had  not 
Whitman  and  his  associates  separated,  the  one  to  go  to  Washington 
to  ask  for  delay  in  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  question,  the  others 
to  the  Wallamet  Valley  to  aid  and  urge  on  the  organization  of  the 
provisional  government. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Paget  Sound  AgricnHoraL  Company. — ^Its  original  stock. — A  correspondence. — No  law 
to  punish  fraud. — A  supposed  trial  of  the  case. — ^Article  four  of  the  treaty. — ^The 
witnesses. — ^Who  is  to  receive  the  Puget  Sound  money. — ^Dr.  Tolmie,  agent  of  the 
company. — ^The  country  hunted  up. — Difficult  to  trace  a  fictitious  object. — State- 
ment of  their  daim. — ^Result  of  the  investigation. 

The  Puget  Sound  Agricultural  Company,  now  claiming  of  our  gov- 
ernment the' sum  of  $1,168,000,  was  first  talked  of  and  brought  into 
existence  at  Vancouver  in  the  winter  of  1837,  in  consequence  of,  and 
in  opposition  to,  the  Wallamet  Cattle  Company,  which  was  got  up  and 
successfully  carried  through  by  the  influence  and  perseverance  of  !Rev. 
Jason  Lee,  superintendent  of  the  Methodist  Mission.  This  Nasqualla 
and  Puget  Sound  Company  was  an  opposing  influence  to  Mr.  Lee  and 
his  mission  settlement,  and  was  also  to  form  the  nucleus  for  two  other 
British  settlements  in  Oregon,  to  be  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
Hadson^s  Bay  Company. 

The  original  stock  of  the  company  was  nominally  £200,000.  The 
paid-ap  capital  upon  this  amount  was  supposed  to*  be  ten  per  cent., 
which  would  give  £20,000,  or  $96,800,  at  $4.84  per  pound.  From  the 
roost  reliable  information  we  can  get,  this  amount  was  taken  from  a 
sinking  fund,  or  a  fund  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  any  op- 
position in  the  fur  trade.  About  the  time  this  Puget  Sound  Company 
came  into  existence,  the  American  fur  companies  had  been  driven  from 
the  country,  and  the  fund  was  considered  as  idle  or  useless  stock ;  and 
as  the  -question  of  settlement  of  the  country  would  in  all  probability 
soon  come  up,  Rev.  Mr.  Lee  having  taken  the  first  step  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  missionary  settlement  in  the  Wallamet,  Ihis  Puget 
Soimd  Company  was  gotten  up  to  control  the  agricultural  and  cattle 
or  stock  interests  of  the  country.  It  was  in  existence  in  name  some 
two  years  before  its  definite  arrangen(^ents  were  fixed  by  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  through  the  agency  of  Dr.  W.  F.  Tolmie,  who  went  to 
to  London  for  that  purpose,  and  by  whom  they  were  concluded,  "  with 
the  consent  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  stipulated  that  an 
officer  connected  with  the  fur-trade  branch  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  should  have  supreme  direction  of  the  aflairs  of  the  Puget 
Sound  Company  in  this  country.     It  was  also  stipulated  that  the 
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Paget  Sound  Company  should  be  under  bonds  not  to  permit  any  of 
its  employ^  to  be  in  any  way  concerned  in  the  fur  trade,  in  opposition 
to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company." 

It  is  easy  to  be  seen  by  the  above-stated  condition,  that  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  were  not  willing  to  allow  the  least  interference 
with  their  fur  trade  by  any  one  over  whom  they  had  any  control  or 
influence;  that  their  design  and  object  was  to  control  the  trade  of 
the  whole  country,  and  that  they  had  no  intention  in  any  way  to  en- 
courage any  American  settlement  in  it,  as  shown  by  the  arrangements 
made  as  early  as  1837. 

There  had  been  a  correspondence  with  the  managing  directors  of  the 
company  in  London  previous  to  Dr.  Tolmie's  visit.  The  directors 
had  discouraged  the  proposed  enlargement  of  their  business,  but  it 
seems  from  the  statement  of  Dr.  Tolmie,  and  the  arrangements  he 
made,  that  they  acceded  to  his  plans,  and  constituted  him  their  special 
agent.  There  was  at  the  time  a  question  as  to  a  separate  charter  for 
that  branch  of  their  business.  It  was  finally  conceded  that  a  sepai*ate 
charter  would  enable  this  agricultural  and  cattle  company  to  become 
independent  of  the  fur  branch,  and  thus  be  the  means  of  establishing 
an  opposition  by  the  use  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  prevent  any  thing 
of  this  kind,  and  decided  that  as  the  company  had  stipulated  that  they 
were  to  have  the  "  supreme  direction  of  the  Puget  Sound  Agiicultur- 
al  Company,"  no  charter  was  necessary,  and  hence  any  arrangements 
to  that  effect  were  withdrawn.  It  was  from  a  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  that  company  had  not  even  the  Parliamentary  acknowledgment 
of  its  separate  existence  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  that  all 
their  land  claims  were  at  once  taken ;  and  upon  that  ground  they  have 
not  dared  to  prosecute  their  claims,  only  under  the  wording  of  the 
treaty  with  the  United  States,  which  is  the  only  shadow  of  a  legal 
existence  they  have,  and  which,  there  is  no  question,  would  have  been 
stricken  from  the  treaty,  except  through  the  fur  influence  of  the  com- 
pany to  iqcrease  the  plausibility  of  their  claims  against  our  govern- 
ment. 

If  there  was  any  law  to  punish  a  fraud  attempted  to  be  committed 
by  a  foreign  company  upon  a  friendly  nation,  this  would  be  a  plain 
case;  as  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  they  claim  $3,822,036.37;  as  the 
Puget  Sound  Company,  11,168,000.  The  original  stock  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  was  £10,500,  or  $60,820.  In  1890  the  dividends 
upon  this  capital  invested  were  so  enormous  that  the  company  voted 
j  to  treble  their  stock,  which  was  declared  to  be  £31,500,  or  $152,460. 
In  1720  the  capital  was  again  declared  trebled,  and  to  be  £94,500,  or 
$457,380,  while  the  only  amount  paid  was  £10,500,  or  $50,820.     It  was 
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then  proposed  to  add  three  times  as  much  to  its  capital  stock  by  sub- 
scription; each  subscriber  paying  £100  was  to  receive  £300  of  stock,  so 
that  the  nominal  stock  should  amount  to  £378,000,  or  $1,820,520 — 
the  real  additional  sum  subscribed  being  £94,500,  and  the  amount 
of  real  stock  added  or  paid  but  £3,150.  In  1821,  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  and  Northwest  Company,  of  Montreal,  were  united. 
The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  called  £100  on  each  share  of  its  stock, 
thus  raising  it  nominally  to  £200,000,  or  $958,000.  The  North- 
west Company  called  theirs  the  same.  The  two  companies  com- 
bined held  a  nominal  joint  stock  of  £400,000,  or  $1,916,000,  while 
we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  the  original  stock  of  the  two  com- 
panies, admitting  that  the  Northwest  French  Company  had  an  equal 
amount  of  original  capital  invested,  would  give  £37,300,  or  $135,134, 
as  the  capital  upon  which  they  have  drawn  from  our  country  never  less 
than  ten  per  cent,  per  annum,  even  when  counted  at  £400,000,  or 
$1,916,000 ;  and  what,  we  would  ask,  has  America  received  in  return 
for  this  enormous  drain  of  her  wealth  and  substance  ? 

Have  the  Indians  in*  any  part  of  the  vast  country  occupied  by  that 
company  been  civilized  or  bettered  in  their  condition?  Have  the 
settlements  under  their  fostering  care  been  successful  and  prosperous  ? 
Have  they  done  any  thing  to  improve  any  portion  of  the  country  they 
have  occupied,  any  further  than  such  improvements  were  necessary  to 
increase  the  profits  of  their  fur  trade  ? 

To  every  one  of  these  questions  we  say,  emphatically,  No,  not  in  a 
single  instance.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  used  their  privileges 
solely  to  draw  all  the  wealth  they  could  from  the  country,  and  leave  as 
little  as  was  possible  in  retqrn. 

The  British  author,  from  whose  book  we  have  drawn  our  figures  of 
that  company's  stock,  says  of  them :  "  To  say,  then,  that  the  trade  of 
this  country  (England)  has  been  fostered  and  extended  by  the  mon- 
opoly enjoyed  by  the  company,  is  exactly  contrary  to  the  truth." 

We  come  now  to  learn  all  we  can  of  a  something  that  has  assumed 
the  name  of  Pnget  Sound  Agricultural  Company,  and  under  that  name, 
throitgh  the  paternal  influence  of  a  bastard  corporation,  presumes  to  ask 
an  immense  sum  of  the  American  government,  whose  country  they 
have  used  all  their  power  and  influence  to  secure  to  themselves,  by  act- 
ing falsely  to  their  own.  We  do  not  claim  to  be  learned  in  the  law  of 
nations,  therefore  we  can  only  express  such  an  opinion  in  this  case  as 
we  would  were  the  case  argued  before  a  learned  court  and  we  one  of 
the  jurors,  giving  our  opinion  as  to  the  amount  the  parties  were  enti- 
tled to  receive.  We  will  suppose  that  the  lawyers  have  made  their 
pleaS)  which  would,  when  printed,  with  the  testimony  on  both  sides, 
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make  a  volume  of  the  usual  size  of  law  books  of  one  thousand 
pages.  Of  course  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  would  be  read  to  as 
hj  both  the  lawyers,  and  explained  by  the  judge,  who  would  doubt- 
less say  to  the  jury  the  first  question  to  decide  is,  whether  there  is  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  convince  you  that  the  company  claiming  this  name 
have  any  legal  existence  outside  the  wording  of  the  fourth  article  of 
this  treaty.  Our  answer  would  be:  *'Your  honor,  there  is  not  the 
least  word  in  a  single  testimony  presented  before  us  to  show  that  they 
ever  had  any  existence,  only  as  they  assumed  a  name  to  designate 
the  place  a  certain  branch  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  business, 
outside  of  its  legitimate  ti*ade ;  that  this  being  a  branch  legitimately 
belonging. to  a  settlement  of  loyal  citizens  of  the  country,  we  find 
that  this  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  in  assuming  the  supreme  direction^ 
as  per  testimony  of  Dr.  Tolmie,  superseded  and  usurped  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  State ;  that  the  claim  of  this  company,  as  set  up  in  the 
wording  of  the  treaty,  is  for  the  benefit  of  a  company  having  no  natu- 
ral or  legal  right  to  assume  supreme  direction  of  the  soil  or  its  pro- 
ductions. Hence  any  improvement  made,  or  stock  destroyed,  was  at 
the  risk  of  the  individual  owning,  or  making,  or  bringing  such  stock  or 
improvements  into  the  country,  and  subject  exclusively  to  the  laws  of 
the  country  in  which  the  trespass  occurred.  The  claiming  a  name 
belonging  to  no  legal  body  cannot  be  made  legal  by  a  deception  prac- 
ticed upon  the  persons  making  the  treaty,  as  this  would  be  equivalent 
to  pledging  the  nation  to  the  payment  of  money  when  no  cause  could 
be  shown  that  money  was  justly  due,  as  neither  nation  (except  by  a 
deception  brought  to  bear  upon  commissioners  forming  the  treaty  by 
the  mere  assertion  of  an  interested  party)  acknowledged  the  reported 
existence  of  such  a  corporation,  thereby  creating  a  corporate  body  by 
the  wording  of  a  treaty."  This,  to  a  common  juror,  we  confess,  would 
look  like  removing  the  necessity  of  a  common  national  law,  in  relation 
to  all  claims  of  foreignera  who  might  feel  disposed  to  come  over  and 
trespass  upon  our  national  domain.  A  word  in  this  treaty  does  not 
settle  the  matter,  and  the  claim  should  not  be  paid.  The  article  above 
referred  to  is  commented  upon  by  Mr.  Day  as  follows  : — 

"That  by  article  four  of  the  treaty  concluded  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Great  Britain,  under  date  of  the  1 5th  day  of 
June,  1864,  it  was  provided  that  the  farjps,  lands,  and  other  property, 
of  every  description,  belonging  to  the  Puget  Sound  Agricultural  Com- 
pany, on  the  north  side  of  the  Columbia  River  [they  should  have  in- 
cluded those  in  the  French  possession,  and  added  another  million  to 
their  claim ;  but  we  suppose  they  became  liberal,  and  consented  to  take 
half  of  the  country  their  servants  had  settled  upon],  should  be  con- 
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firmed  to  the  said  company  %  but  that  in  case  the  situation  of  those 
farms  and  lands  should  be  considered  by  the  United  States  to  be  of 
public  and  political  importance,  and  the  United  States  government 
should  signify  a  desire  to  obtain  po§session  of  the  whole,  or  of  any 
part  thereof,  the  property  so  required  should  be  transferred  to  the  said 
government  at  a  proper  valuation,  to  be  agreed  upon  between  the 
parties. 

"  That  the  government  of  the  United  States  has  not,  at  any  time, 
signified  to  the  company  a  desire  that  any  of  the  said  property  should 
be  transferred  to  the  said  government  at  a  valuation  as  provided  by  the 
treaty,  nor  has  any  transfer  thereof  been  made  [this  was  a  great 
m.isfortune.  Uncle  Sam  had  so  much  land  of  his  own  he  did  not  want 
to  buy  out  this  bastard  company  right  away  after  the  treaty  was 
made] ;  but  the  company  have  ever  since  continued  to  be  the  rightful 
owners  of  the  said  lands,  farms,  and  other  property,  and  entitled  to  the 
free  and  undisturbed  possession  and  enjoyment  thereof.  [True;  so 
with  all  bastards.  They  live  and  die,  and  never  find  a  father  to  own 
them,  except  they  come  up  with  a  big  pile  of  money,  which  in  your 
claim  is  a  case  of  cUmaa  (don't  know.)] 

"That,  by  a  convention  concluded  between  the  two  governments  on 
the  1st  day  of  July,  1863,  it  was  agreed  that  all  questions  between  the 
United  States  authorities  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Puget  Sound  Agri- 
cultural Company  on  the  other,  with  respect  to  the  rights  and  claims 
of  the  latter,  should  be  settled  by  the  transfer  of  such  rights  and 
claims  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  for  an  adequate  money 
consideration. 

^  And  the  claimants  aver  that  the  rights  and  claims  of  the  Puget 
Sound  Agricultural  Company,  referred  to  and  intended  in  and  by  the 
said  convention,  are  their  rights  and  claims  in  and  upon  the  said  lands, 
farms,  and  other  property  of  every  description  which  they  so  held  and 
possessed  within  the  said  territory,  and  which,  by  reason  of  the  said 
treaty  of  the  15th  of  June,  1846,  and  according  to  the  terms  of  the  four^ 
article  thereof,  the  United  States  became  and  were  bound  to  confirm. 
And^of  the  said  &rms  and  other  property,  they  now  submit  to  the  hon- 
orable the  commissioners  a  detailed  statement  and  valuation,  as 
follows.'' 

There  have  been  twenty-seven  witnesses  examined  to  prove  the  claims 
above  set  forth,  and  not  a  single  one  of  them  testified  or  gave  the  least 
intimation  that  there  ever  was  any  such  company  as  here  set  forth  in 
existence,  only  as  connected  with  and  subject  to  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  the  same  as  their  farming  operations 
at  Vancouver  or  Colville,  or  any  other  of  their  posts.    The  claim  is  so 
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manifestly  fictitious  and  without  foundation,  that  the  learned  attorney 
for  the  company  bases  his  whole  reliance  upon  the  wording  of  the 
treaty,  and  in  consequence  of  the  wording  of  that  treaty,  "  and  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  fourth  article  thereof,  he  says  the  United  States 
became  and  were  hound  to  confirm."  So  we  suppose  any  other  mon- 
strous claim  set  up  by  a  band  of  foreign  fur  traders  having  influence 
enough  to  start  any  speculation  on  a  nominal  capital  in  our  country 
and  failing  to  realize  the  profits  anticipated,  must  apply  for  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  speculation,  be  mentioned  in  a  treaty,  and  be 
paid  in  proportion  to  the  enormity  of  their  demands.  We  are  inclined 
,  to  the  opinion  that  so  plain  a  case  of  fraud  will  be  soon  disposed  of, 
and  the  overgrown  monster  that  produced  it  sent  howling  after  the 
Indians  they  have  so  long  and  so  successfully  robbed,  as  per  their  own 
admission,  of  £20,000,000  sterling.  (See  Mr.  M.  Martinis  Hudson^s 
Bay  Company's  Territory,  etc.,  p.  131.) 

There  is  another  question  arising  in  this  supposed  Puget  Sound  con- 
cern. Suppose,  for  a  moment,  the  commissioners  decide  to  pay  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  this  demand,  who  will  be  the  recipients  of 
this  money?  We  doubt  whether  the  learned  commissioners  or  the 
counsel  of  the  supposed  company  could  tell,  unless  it  is  to  be  his  fee 
for  prosecuting  the  case. 

Doctor  William  Fraser  Tolmie  and  Mr.  George  B.  Roberts  are  the 
only  two  witnesses  that  appear  to  know  much  about  the  matter,  and 
Mr.  Roberts'  information  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  same  source  as 
our  own,  so  that  the  writer,  though  not  a  member  of  the  company, 
has  about  as  good  a  knowledge  of  its  object  and  organization  as  Mr. 
Roberts,  who  was  connected  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  also 
an  agent  of  this  Puget  Sound  Company. 

Dr.  Tolmie  says :  "  The  Puget  Sound  Company  ctcquired^  or  purchased 
from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  all  its  improvements  at  Cowlitz  and 
Nasqualla,  with  its  lands,  live  stock,  and  agricultural  implements,  all 
of  which  were  transferred,  in  1840  or  1841,  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany to  the  Puget  Sound  Company." 

As  we  understand  this  matter,  it  amounts  to  just  this,  and  no  more : 
The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had  consented  to  enlarge  their  business  by 
employing  an  outside  capital  or  sinking  fund  they  had  at  their  dis- 
posal ;  they  insti*ucted  Dr.  Tolmie,  their  special  agent  for  that  purpose, 
to  receive  all  the  property  at  the  two  stations  or  farms  named,  to  take 
possession  of  them,  and  instead  of  opening  an  account  with  their  oppo- 
sition sinking  fund,  they  called  it  the  Puget  Sound  Agricultural 
Company.  This  explains  the  ten  per  cent,  paid  stock  into  that  com- 
pany.    Now,  if  this  venture  is  profitable,  nothing  is  lost;  if  it  is  not, 
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it  does  not  interfere  with  the  legitimate  business  of  the  fur  company — 
hence  the  distinct  claim  under  this  name. 

"The  Puget  Sound  Company  charged  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
for  all  supplies  furnished,  and  paid  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  all 
goods  received  from  them." 

This  was  exactly  in  the  line  of  the  whole  business  done  throughout 
the  entire  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  with  all  their  forts,  and  other 
establishments. 

"  Were  not  the  accounts  of  the  Puget  Sound  Company  always  for- 
warded to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  depot?"  **  They  were^^  says 
Dr.  Tolmie ;  and  so  were  all  the  accounts  of  all  the  posts  on  this  coast 
sent  to  the  depot  at  Vancouver,  and  thence  to  head-quarters  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Rocky  Moimtains. 

We  have  shown,  by  reference  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  that,  in  1821,  it  was  counted  at  £200,000.  From  this  sum  ten 
per  cent.,  or  £20,000,  was  set  apart  as  a  sinking  fund  to  oppose  any  fur 
company  or  traders  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountains,  and  an  equal 
sum  for  the  same  purpose  on  the  east. 

This  western  amount,  being  placed  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Tolmie 
and  his  successors,  produced  in  seven  years  £11,000  sterling,  equal  to 
$53,240.  This  transaction  does  not  appear,  from  the  testimony  adduced 
in  the  case,  to  have  interfered  in  the  least  with  the  fur  trade  carried  ou 
at  these  stations,  and  by  the  same  officers  or  clerks  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company;  hence,  we  are  unable,  from  the  whole  catalogue  of  twenty- 
seven  witnesses  in  the  case,  to  find  out  who  is  to  receive  this  nice  little 
Bum  of  $1,168,000  or  £240,000 — only  £40,000  more  than  the  mother 
had  to  trade  upon  when  she  produced  this  beautiful  full-grown  child, 
the  Puget  Sound  Agricultural  Company, — having  had  an  abortion  on 
the  other  side  of  the  continent  in  the  loss,  without  pay,  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  Red  River  or  Selkirk  country.  Uncle  Sam  was  ungen- 
erous there. 

This  is  truly  an  age  of  wonders,  and  this  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and 
its  productions  are  entitled  to  some  consideration  for  their  ingenuity,  if 
not  for  their  honesty.  It  will  be  interesting  to  look  at  our  British 
cousins  and  see  what  is  said  about  this  ''  itself  Kn^  its  other  adf. "  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  says,  page  260 :  **  It  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  know 
whether  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  is'«bout  to  submit  itself  and  its 
other  self — the  Puget  Sound  Association — ^to  the  same  regulations 
which  are  to  be  imposed  on  .other  settlers  of  Vancouver  Island  and 
British  Columbia." 

On  page  287,  he  further  states:  "The  Oregon  Territory  was  peo- 
pled, under  the  influence  of  the  company,  with  subjects  of  the  United 
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States.  (Since  writing  the  former  chapter,  I  have  heard  this  accoant 
given  of  the  conduct  of  the  Hudson^s  Bay  Company,  in  regard  to 
the  Oregon  boundary,  which  offers  still  stronger  ground  for  inquiry. 
The  country  south  of  the  49th  parallel,  it  seems,  was  hunted  up — 
therefore  the  posts  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  were  become  of  no 
value  at  all.  By  annexing  all  that  country  to  the  United  States,  and 
inserting  in  the  treaty  a  clause  that  the  United  States  should  pay  the 
company  for  all  its  posts  if  it  turned  them  out,  the  company  were 
able  to  obtain  from  the  Americans  a  large  sum  of  money  for  what  would 
have  been  worth  nothing  had  the  tendtory  remained  British.)  That  lost 
us  the  boundary  of  the  Columbia  River.  That  is  one  specimen  of  the 
colonization  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  boundary  westward 
from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  we  have  seen,  gave  to  the  United  States 
land  from  which  the  company  was  engaged,  at  the  very  time,  in 
driving  out  British  subjects,  on  the  plea  that  it  belonged  to  the  com- 
pany ;  and  now  that  the  boundary  lias  been  settled  only  a  few  years, 
we  learn  that  the  settlers  on  our  side  are  asking  the  United  States  to 
extend  her  government  over  that  country." 

If  this  does  not  show  a  clear  case  of  abortion  on  the  part  of  that 
honorable  Hudson's  Bay  Company  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  tell  us 
what  does.  But  it  is  interesting  to  trace  a  little  further  the  British 
ideas  and  pretensions  to  this  Pacific  coast.  Our  British  author  says, 
page  288: — 

**  Make  what  lines  you  please  in  a  map  and  call  them  boundaries,  but 
it  is  mockery  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  inhabitants  are  alienated  from  your 
rule,  as  long  as  you  have  a  company  in  power  whose  policy  erases  the 
lines  which  treaties  have  drawn. 

"  Forasmuch,  then,  as  these  things  are  so,  it  becomes  this  country 
[Great  Britain]  to  record  an  emphatic  protest  against  the  recent  policy 
of  the  Colonial  Office  in  abandoning  the  magnificent  country  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 

''The  blindest  can  not  long  avoid  seeing  the  immense  importance  of 
Vancouver  Island  to  Great  Britain.  Those  who,  two  years  ago  [1846], 
first  began  to  attract  public  attention  to  this  question,  are  not  the  less 
amazed  at  the  unexpected  manner  and  rapidity  with  which  their  antici- 
pations have  been  realized. 

"  Six  montlis  ago  it  was  a  question  merely  of  colonizing  Vancouver 
Island ;  now  it  is  a  question  involving  the  interests  of  the  whole  of 
British  North  America,  and  of  the  empire  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean."  / 

It  is  always  more  or  less  difficult  to  trace  the  course  of  a  false  or 
fictitious  object.    It  becomes  peculiarly  so  when  two  objects  of  the 
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same  character  come  up ;  the  one,  by  long  practice  and  experience, 
assaming  a  fair  and  honorable  exterior,  having  tajeut,  experience,  and 
wealth  ;  the  other,  an  illegitimate  production,  being  called  into 
existence  to  cripple  the  energies  of  two  powei*ful  nations,  and  living 
nnder  the  supreme  control  of  the  body,  having  acquired  its  position 
through  the  ignorance  of  the  nations  it  seeks  to  deceive.  It  is  out  of 
the  question  to  separate  two  such  objects  or  associations.  The  one  is 
the  child  of  the  other,  and  is  permitted  to  exist  while  the  object  to  be 
accomplished  remains  an  opponent  to  the  parent  association. 

The  opposition  to  the  fur  monoply  having  ceased  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  a  new  element  of  national  aggrandizement  and  empire 
comes  within  the  range  of  this  deceitful  and  grasping  association.  Its 
child  is  immediately  christened  and  set  to  work  under  its  paternal  eye. 
We  have  the  full  history  of  the  progress  made  by  this  Mr.  Puget 
Sound  Agrictdttiral  Company  in  the  testimony  of  the  twenty-seven 
witnesses  summoned  to  prove  his  separate  existence  from  that  of  the 
ffudson*8  Bay  Company, 

We  find,  in  tracing  the  existence  of  these  two  children  of  the  British 
empire  in  North  America,  that  they  have  established  themselves  in  an 
island  on  the  Pacific  coast  called  Vancouver.  In  this  island  they  are 
more  thrifly  and  better  protected  than  they  were  in  the  dominions  of 
Uncle  Samuel.  Notwithstanding  they  are  comfortably  located,  and 
have  secured  the  larger  part  of  that  island  and  the  better  portion  of 
British  Columbia,  there  is  occasionally  a  British  subject  that  grumbles 
a  little  about  them  in  the  following  undignified  style : — 

"  If  the  company  were  to  be  destroyed  to-morrow,  would  England 
be  poorer  ?  Would  there  not  rather  be  demanded  from  the  hands  of 
our  own  manufacturer  ten  times  the  quantity  of  goods  which  is  sent 
abroad,  under  the  present  system,  to  purchase  the  skins?*'  My  dear 
sir,  this  would  make  the  Indians  comfortable  and  happy.  '*  We  boast 
[says  this  Englishman]  that  we  make  no  slaves,  none  at  I'east  that  can 
taint  our  soil,  or  fret  our  sight ;  but  we  take  the  child  of  the  forest, 
whom  God  gave  us  to  civilize,  and  commit  him,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
to  the  most  iron  of  all  despotisms — a  commercial  monoply, 

"  Nor,  turning  from  the  results  of  our  policy  upon  the  native  popu- 
lation, to  its  effect  upon  settlers  and  colonists,  is  there  greater  cause  for 
congratulation. 

^  The  system  which  has  made  the  native  a  slave  is  making  the  settler 
a  rebel. 

**  Restrictions  upon  trade,  jealousy  of  its  own  privileges,  interference 
with  the  rights  of  property,  exactions,  and  all  the  other  freaks  in 
which  monopoly  and  despotism  delight  to  indulge,  have,  it  appears, 
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driven  the  best  settlers  into  American  territory,  and  left  the  rest,  as  it 
were,  packing  up  their  trunks  for  the  journeji" 

This,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proceedings,  policy,  and  influence  of 
that  company  upon  the  settlement  of  Vancouver  Island  and  British 
Columbia,  is  verified  by  the  facts  now  existing  in  those  British  colonies. 
Their  whole  system  is  a  perfect  mildew. and  blight  upon  any  country 
in  which  they  are  permitted  to  trade  or  to  do  business. 

We  have  little  or  no  expectation  that  any  thing  we  may  write  will 
aflect  in  the  least  the  decision  of  the  commissioners,  whose  business  it 
is  to  decide  this  Puget  Sound  Company's  case ;  but,  as  a  faithful  his- 
torian, we  place  on  record  the  most  prominent  facts  relating  to  it,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  plans  and  schemes  of  an  English  company, 
who  are  a  nuisance  in  the  country,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  nation  under 
whose  charters  they  profess  to  act.  Up  to  the  time  we  were  permitted 
to  examine  the  testimony  they  have  produced  in  support  of  their 
monstrous  claims,  we  were,  charitable  enough  to  believe  there  were 
some  men  in  its  employ  who  could  be  relied  upon  for  an  honest  and 
truthful  statement  of  facts  in  relation  to  the  property  and  improve- 
ments for  which  these  claims  are  made ;  but  we  are  not  only  disap- 
pointed, but  forced  to  believe  the  truth  is  not  in  them, — at  least  in 
any  whose  testimony  is  before  us  in  either  case.  Our  English  author 
says : — 

"It  does  not  appear  that  the  interposition  of  ^an  irrespotisible  com-^ 
pany '  can  be  attended  with  benefit  to  the  colony.  *  ♦  *  A  com- 
pany whose  direction  is  in  London,  and  which  is  wholly  irrespansiblej 
either  to  the  colonists  or  to  the  British  Parliament.  *  *  *  There 
is  ample  evidence  in  the  foregoing  pages  that  it  would  be  absurd  to 
give  this  company  credit  for  unproductive  patriotism.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Con- 
sidering the  identity  existing  between  this  association  [the  Puget  Sound 
Association]  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  in  whose  hands  the  whole 
management  t>f  the  colonization  of  Vancouver  Island  is  placed,  there  is  a 
very  strong  reason  to  fear  that  the  arrangements  which  have  been  made 
will,  for  some  years  at  any  rate,  utterly  ruin  that  country  as  a  field  for 
colonial  enterprise.  There  is  a  strong  inducement  for  the  company  to 
grant  all  the  best  part  of  the  island  to  themselves,  under  the  name  of  the 
Puget  Sound  Association ;  and  to  trust  to  the  settlements  which  may  be 
formed  by  that  association  as  being  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  obligation 
to  colonize  which  is  imposed  by  the  charter. 

"  There  is  a  strong  inducement  to  discourage  the  immigration  of 
independent  settlers ;  first,  because  when  all  the  colonists  are  in  the 
position  of  their  own  servants,  they  will  be  able  much  more  readily  to 
prevent  interference  with  the  fur  trade  *    and  secondly,  because  ths 
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presence  of  private  capital  in  the  island  could  only  tend  to  diminish 
their  own  gains^  derived  from  the  export  of  agricultural  produce. 

"'  And,  on  the  other  hand,  there  will  be  every  possible  discouragement 
to  emigrants  of  the  better  class  to  settle  in  a  colony  where  a  large 
part  of  the  country  will  be  peopled  only  by  the  lowest  order  of  work- 
men, where  they  may  have  to  compete  with  the  capital  of  a  wealthy 
company,  and  that  company  not  only  their  rival  in  trade,  but  at  the 
same  time  possessed  of  the  supreme  power,  and  of  paramount  political 
influence  in  the  colony. 

"  There  is  a  reason,  more  important  than  all,  why  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Ck>mpany  will  never  be  able  to  form  a  colony.  An  agricultural  settle- 
ment they  may  establish ;  a  few  forts,  where  Scotchmen  will  grumble 
for  a  few  years  before  they  go  over  to  the  Americans,  but  never  a  com- 
munity that  will  deserve  the  name  of  a  British  colony.     Thet  do  not 
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**But  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company — ^the  colonial  office  of  this  unfor- 
tunate new  colony — Juis  positive  interests  antagonistic  to  those  of  an 
important  settlement. 

*^It  is  a  body  whose  history,  tendency,  traditions,  and  prospects 
are  eqiuzlly  and  utterly  opposed  to  the  existence,  within  its  banting- 
grounds,  of  an  active,  wealthy,  independent,  and  flourishing  colony,'' 
(we  Americans  say  settlements)  '^  with  all  the  destructive  consequences 
of  ruined  monopoly  and  wide-spread  civilization." 

Need  we  stop  to  say  the  above  is  the  best  of  British  testimony  in 
favor  of  the  position  we  have  assumed  in  relation  to  a  company  who 
will  cramp  and  dwarf  the  energies  of  their  own  nation  to  increase  the 
profits  on  the  paltry  capital  they  have  invested. 

Have  the  Americans  any  right  to  believe  they  will  pursue  any  more 
liberal  course  toward  them  than  they  have,  and  do  pursue  toward  their 
own  countrvmen  ?  As  this  writer  remarks,  "  civilization  ruins  their 
monopoly^  The  day  those  two  noble  and  sainted  women,  Mrs.  Spald- 
ing and  Mrs.  Whitman,  came  upon  the  plains  of  the  Ck)lumbia,  they 
could  do  no  less  than  allow  England's  banner  to  do  them  reverence,  for 
God  had  sent  and  preserved  them,  as  emblems  of  American  civilization, 
religious  light,  and  liberty  upon  this  coast.  One  of  them  fell  by  the 
ruthless  hand  of  the  sectarian  savages,  pierced  by  Hudson's  Bay  balls 
from  Hudson's  Bay  guns.  The  other  was  carried,  in  a  Hudson's  Bay 
boat,  to  the  protecting  care  of  the  American  settlement ;  and  for  what 
purpose  ?  That  the  savage  might  remain  in  barbarism ;  that  the  mon- 
ster monopoly  might  receive  its  profits  from  the  starving  body  and  soul 
of  the  Indian ;  that  civilization  and  Christianity,  and  the  star  of  empire 
mi^ht  be  stayed  in  their  westward  coarse. 
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Kot  yet  satisfied  with  the  blood  of  sixteen  noble  martyrs  t%>  civiliza- 
tion and  Christianity,  quick  as  thought  their  missives  are  upon  the 
ocean  wava  Wafled  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,  a  fool  slander  is  sent 
by  the  representatives  of  that  monopqly  all  over  the  earth,  to  blast  her 
(Mrs.  Whitman^s)  Christian  and  missionary  character  with  that  of  her 
martyred  husband.     And  why  ? 

Because  that  husband  had  braved  the  perils  of  a  winter  journey  to 
the  capital  of  his  country,  to  defeat  their  malicious  designs,  to  shut  up 
the  country  and  forever  close  it  to  American  civilization  and  religibn. 
And  now,  with  an  audacity  only  equaled  by  the  arch-enemy  of  God  and 
man,  they  come  to  our  government  and  demand  6ve  millions  of  gold 
for  facilitating  the  settlement  of  a  country  they  had  not  the  courage  or 
power  to  prevent. 

This,  to  a  person  ignorant  of  the  peculiar  arrangements  of  so  mon- 
strous a  monopoly,  will  appear  strange — that  they  should  have  au  exclu- 
sive monopoly  in  trade  in  a  country,  and  have  not  the  coui*age  or  power 
tp  prevent  its  settlement,  especially  when  such  settlement  interferes 
with  its  trade.  So  far  as  American  territory  was  concerned,  they  were 
only  permitted  to  have  a  joint  occupancy  in  trade.  The  sovereignty  or 
right  of  soil  was  not  settled ;  hence,  any  open  effort  against  any  settler 
from  any  country  was  a  trespass  against  the  rights  of  such  settler. 
They  could  only  enforce  their  chartered  privileges  in  British  territory. 
The  country,  under  these  circumstances,  afforded  them  a  vast  field  in 
which  to  combine  and  arrange  schemes  calculated  to  perpetuate  their 
own  power  and  influence  in  it  The  natives  of  the  country  were  their 
trading  capital  and  instruments,  ready  to  execute  theii:  will  upon  all 
opponents.  The  Protestant  missionaries  brought  an  influence  and  a 
power  that  at  once  overturned  their  licensed  privileges  in  trade,  because 
with  the  privilege  of  trade,  they  had  agreed,  in  accepting  their  original 
charter,  to  civilize  and  Christianize  the  natives  of  the  country.  This 
part  of  their  compact  the  individual  members  of  the  company  were 
fulfilling  by  each  taking  a  native  woman,  and  rearing  as  many  half- 
civilized  subjects  as  was  convenient.  This  had  the  eflect  to  destroy 
their  courage  in  any  investigation  of  their  conduct.  As  to  their  power, 
as  we  have  intimated  above,  it  was  derived  from  the  capacity,  courage, 
prejudices,  and  ignorance  of  the  Indians,  which  the  American  missionary, 
if  let  alone,  would  soon  overcome  by  his  more  liberal  dealings  with 
them,  and  his  constant  eflbrt  to  improve  their  condition,  which,  just  in 
proportion  as  the  Indians  learned  the  value  of  their  own  productions 
and  labor,  would  diminish  the  profits  in  the  fur  trade. 

This  increase  of  civilization  and  settlement,  says  chief-trader  Ander- 
son, ''  had  been  foreseen  on  the  part  of  the  company,  and  to  a  certain 
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extent  provided  for.  The  cession  of  Oregon,  under  the  treaty  of  1846, 
and  the  consequent  negotiations  for  the  transfer  to  the  American  gov- 
ernment of  all  our  rights  and  possessions  in  their  tenitory,  retarded 
all  further  proceedings." 

In  this  statement  of  Mr.  Anderson,  and  the  statement  of  Mr.  Roberts, 
an  old  clerk  of  the  company,  and  from  our  own  observations,  this 
"  foreseeing  "  on  the  part  of  the  company  was  an  arrangement  with 
the  Indians,  and  such  as  had  been  half  civilized  by  the  various  indi- 
vidual efforts  of  the  members  and  servants  of  the  company,  to  so 
arrange  matters  that  an  exterminating  war  against  the  missionary  set- 
tlements in  the  country  should  commence  before  the  Mexican  difficulty 
with  the  United  States  was  settled. 

This  view  of  the  question  is  sustained  by  the  reply  of  Sir  James 
Douglas  to  Mr.  Ogden,  by  Mr.  Ogden's  course  and  treatment  of  the 
Indians  on  his  way  up  the  Columbia  River,  his  letters  to  Revs.  E. 
Walker  and  Spalding,  his  special  instructions  to  the  Indians,  and 
payment  of  presents  in  war  materials  for  their  captives,  and  the  course 
pui*sued  by  Sir  James  Douglas  in  refusing  supplies  to  the  provisional 
troops  and  settlers,  and  the  enormous  supplies  of  ammunition  furnished 
to  the  priests  for  the  Indians  during  the  war  of  1847-8. 

We  are  decidedly  of  the  same  opinion  respecting  that  company  as 
their  own  British  writer,  who,  in  conclusion,  after  giving  us  a  history 
of  281  pages,  detailing  one  unbroken  course  of  oppression  and  cruelty 
to  all  under  their  iron  despotism,,  says : — 

"  The  question  at  issue  is  a  serious  one, — whether  a  valuable  territory, 
shall  be  given  up  to  an  irresponsible  corporation^  to  be  colonized  or  not, 
as  it  may  suit  their  convenience ;  or  whether  that  colonization  shall  be 
conducted  in  accordance  with  any  principles  which  are  recognized  as 
sound  and  right  ?  " 

We  can  easily  see  the  connection  in  the  principle  of  right  in  paying 
any  portion  of  either  of  the  monstrous  claims  of  .that  cotnpany,  which 
never  has  been  responsible  to  any  civilized  national  authority. 

"  The  foregoing  exposure  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  com- 
pany has  been  provoked.  When  doubts  were  expressed  whether  the 
company  were  qualified  for  fulfilling  the  tasks  assigned  to  them  by  the 
Colonial  Minister,  and  when  they  appealed  to  their  character  and  his- 
tory, it  became  right  that  their  history  should  be  examined,  and  their 
character  exposed. 

"The  investigation  thus  provoked  has  resulted  in  the  discovery  that 
their  authority  isjictitious^  and  their  claims  invalid.  As  their  power  is 
illegal,  so  the  exercise  of  it  has  been  mischievous;  it  has  been  mischievous 
to  Great  Britain,  leaving  her  to  accomplish,  at  a  vast  national  expense, 
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discoveries  which  the  company  undertook,  and  were  paid  to  perform ; 
and  because  our  trade  has  been  contracted  and  crippled,  without  any 
advantage,  political  or  otherwise,  having  been  obtained  in  return ;  it 
has  been  mischievous  to  the  native  Indians,  cutting  them  off  from  all 
communication  with  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world,  depriving  them  of 
the  fair  value  of  their  labor,  keeping  them  in  a  condition  of  slavery, 
and  leaving  them  in  the  same  state  of  poverty,  misery,  and  paganism 
in  which  it  originally  found  them ;  it  has  been  mischievous  to  the 
settlers  and  colonists  under  its  influence,  depriving  them  of  their  liber- 
.  ties  as  British  subjects,  frustrating,  by  exactions  and  arbitrary  regula- 
tions, their  efforts  to  advance,  and,  above  all,  undermining  their  loyalty 
and  attachment  to  their  mother  country,  and  fostering,  by  bad  govern- 
ment, a  spirit  of  discontent  with  their  own,  and  sympathy  with  foreign 
institutions." 

This  writer  says :  "  This  is  the  company  whose  power  is  now  [in 
1849]  to  be  strengthened  and  consolidated  ! — to  whose  dominion  is  to 
be  added  the  most  important  post  which  Great  Britain  possesses  in  the 
Pacific,  and  to  whom  the  fonnation  of  a  new  colony  is  to  be  intrusted.*' 

And,  we  add,  this  is  the  power  that  has  succeeded  in  forcing  their  in- 

.  famous  claims  upon  our  government  to  the  amount  above  stated,  and 

by  the  oaths  of  men  trained  for  a  long  series  of  years  to  rob  the  Indian 

of  the  just  value  of  his  labor,  to  deceive  and  defraud  their  own  nation 

as  to  the  fulfillment  of  chartered  stipulations  and  privileges. 

The  facts  developed  by  our  history  may  not  affect  the  decision  of  the 
commissioners  in  their  case,  but  the  future  student  of  the  history  of 
the  settlement  of  Our  Pacific  coast  will  be  able  to  understand  the  in- 
fluences its  early  settlers  had  to  contend  with,  and  the  English  colonist 
may  learn  the  secret  of  their  failure  to  build  up  a  wealthy  and  prosper- 
ous colony  in  any  part  of  their  vast  dominion  on  the  North  American 
continent. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Case  of  The  Hudeon^s  Bay  Company  v.  The  United  States. — ^Examination  of  Mr. 
McTavish. — Number  of  witnesses. — Their  ignorance. — Amount  claimed. — Origmal 
stock. — ^Value  of  land  in  Oregon. — Estimate  of  Hudson^'s  Bay  Company's  prop- 
erty.— ^Remarks  of  author. 

I  HAYS  carefully  reviewed  all  the  testimony  in  the  above  case,  on  both 
sides,  up  to  May  1,  1867.  On  April  12,  the  counsel  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  having  already  spent  twenty-five  days  in  cross-ex- 
amining Chiei-Factor  McTavish,  so  as  to  get  at  the  real  expenditures 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  as  to  the 
amount  due  them, — Mr.  McTavish  having  frequently  referred  to  accounts 
and  statements  which  he  averred  could  be  found  on  the  various  books 
of  the  company, — gave  notice  to  the  counsel  of  the  company  in  the  fol- 
lowing language : — 

"The  counsel  for  the  United  States  require  of  Mr.  McTavish,  who,  as 
appears  from  his  evidence,  is  a  chief  factor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, and  its  agent  in  the  prosecution  of  this  claim,  to  produce  here  for 
examination  by  the  United  States  or  their  counsel,  all  accounts,  account- 
books,  and  letter-books  of  said  company,  together  with  the  regulations 
under  which  their  books  were  kept,  and  the  various  forms  of  contracts 
with  servants  of  the  company,  all  of  which  books,  rules,  and  forms  con- 
tain evidence  pertinent  to  the  issue  in  this  case,  as  appears  from  the 
cross-examination  of  Mr.  McTavish,  and  suspends  the  further  cross-ex- 
amination of  this  witness  until  he  shall  produce  such  books,  accounts, 
rules,  and  forms." 

On  the  Ist  of  May  Mr.  McTavish's  examination  was  resumed. 

Int  952. — ^  Will  you  please  produce  here  for  examination  by  the 
United  States  or  their  counsel,  all  accounts,  account-books,  and  letter- 
books  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  which  were  kept  at  the  various 
posts  of  that  compaay  south  of  the  49th  parallel  of  north  latitude  during 
their  occupation  by  the  company,  together  with  the  regulations  under 
which  their  books  were  kept,  and  the  regular  forms  of  contracts  with 
the  company's  servants?'^ 

Ans. — "  I  can  not  say  whether  I  will  produce  them  or  not." 

(The  above  question  was  objected  to  as  incompetent,  and  as  asking 
the  witness,  not  as  to  what  he  knows  of  the  subject,  but  as  to  what  his 
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future  course  of  action  will  be,  over  which,  as  witness,  he  can  have  no 
control.) 

During  the  examination  of  Mr.  McTavish  it  was  evident  that  he  was 
the  main  prosecuting  witness,  and  considerably  interested  in  the  results 
of  the  claim,  or  suit. 

It  would  doubtless  be  interesting  to  most  of  our  readers  to  see  a  re- 
view of  the  testimony,  or  at  least  a  summary  of  the  evidence  presented 
on  both  sides  in  this  case.  There  are  now  printed  about  one  thousand 
pages  of  documents  and  depositions.  That  relating  particularly  to  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  comprises  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
amount.  The  balance  relates  more  particularly  to  the  Puget  Sound 
Agricultural  Company's  claim.  This  claim,  the  company  have  not 
been  able,  by  any  testimony  yet  presented,  to  separate  from  that  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company;  so  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  their  i^e- 
ceiving  one  dollar  on  that  account.  There  have  been  examined  on  the 
part  of  the  Puget  Sound  Company,  to  prove  its  separate  existence  from 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  thirty  witnesses ;  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  twenty-one.  On  the  part  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  claim 
as  separate  from  the  Puget  Sound  Company,  nineteen  witnesses ;  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  thirty.  On  both  sides  not  far  from  forty-five 
witnesses  have  been  called  upon  the  stand  to  testify  in  this  important 
case.  The  company  in  London  have  been  requested  to  furnish  evidence 
of  the  separate  organization  or  independent  existence  of  the  two  com- 
panies ;  and  with  all  this  evidence  produced,  nothing  definite  or  certain 
is  shown,  except  that  the  concern  was  gotten  up  to  deceive  the  English 
people  and  rob  the  American  government,  and  to  counteract  and  oppose 
the  American  settlement  of  this  country.  , 

As  a  looker-on  and  an  observer  of  events  in  this  country,  I  mnst  con- 
fess my  astonishment  at  the  ignorance,  perverseness,  and  stupidity  of 
men  whom  I  have  ever  heretofore  regarded  as  honorable  and 
truthful. 

From  the  testimony  before  me  of  the  twenty  odd  English  witnesses, 
it  really  appears  as  though  they  felt  that  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  ask 
their  pay,  and  our  government  would  give  it  to  them ;  or,  in  olher 
words,  they,  as  Englishmen  and  British  subjects,  are  prepared  to  com- 
pel the  payment  of  any  sum  they  demand. 

There  are  many  interesting  developments' brought  ont  in  this  case 
relative  to  the  early  history  of  this  country,  which  renders  the  depo- 
sitions in  the  case,  though  voluminous  and  tedious  in  the  main,  yet 
interesting  to  the  close  and  careful  student  of  our  history. 

If  time  and  opportunity  is  given,  I  will  review  this  whole  testimony 
as  a  part  of  the  history  of  this  country,  and,  in  so  doing,  will  endeavor 
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to  correct  an  erroneous  impression  that  will  result  from  the  testimony 
as  now  before  us. 

The  amount  claimed  in  this  case  is  four  million  nine  hundred  and 
ninety  thousand  thirty-six  dollars  and  sixty-seven  cents,  or,  nine  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifly  pounds  sterling, 
in  gold  coin. 

I  now  have  before  me,  including  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  me- 
morial, eleven  hundred  and  twenty-six  pages  of  printed  documents  and 
depositions  relating  to  this  case,  I  also  have  what  may  properly  be 
termed  British  testimony,  bearing  directly  upon  this  case,  which  is  enti- 
tled to  its  full  weight  in  a  proper  and  just  decision  as  to  the  amount  of 
compensation  this  Hudson's  Bay  Company  is  entitled  to  receive  from 
our  government. 

I  do  not  propose  to  review  all  the  one  thousand  four  handred  and 
nineteen  pages  of  statements  and  depositions  in  detail ;  that  would  be 
too  tedious,  though  I  might  be  able  to  make  it  interesting  to  the  gen- 
eral reader,  as  it  develops  the  whole  history  of  that  portion  of  our  con- 
tinent that  has  for  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  years  been  under  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  a  monopoly  that  effectually  closed  it  to  all  out- 
side influences  up  to  the  year  a.  n.  1 834. 

According  to  our  British  testimony,  it  was  originally  £10,600.  In 
1690,  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  profits  upon  this  small  capital,  it 
was  increased  threefold,  making  it  £31,500.  In  1720  it  was  declared 
to  be  £94,500.  In  this  year  the  stock  was  (as  is  termed)  watered.  The 
then  proprietors  each  subscribed  £100,  and  received  £300  of  stock, 
calling  the  whole  nominal  stock  £378,000,  while  the  actual  subscription 
was  but  £94,500,  and  only  £3,150  was  paid.  The  stock  was  ordered 
to  reckon  at  £103,500,  while  the  actual  total  amount  paid  was  but 
£1«,G50. 

In  1821,  there  was  another  "watering"  of  the  stock,  and  a  call  of 
£100  per  share  on  the  proprietors,  which  raised  their  capital  to  £200,- 
000.  The  Northwest  Fur  Company  joined  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
in  this  year,  and  the  joint  stock  was  declared  to  be  £400,000. 

We  are  ready  to  admit,  in  fact,  the  testimony  in  the  case  goes  to 
prove,  that  the  French  Northwest  Company  brought  into  tlie  concern 
an  equal  amount  of  capital  with  that  of  the  Hudison's  Bay  Company. 
This  would  give  the  present  Hudson's  Bay  Company  a  real  capital  of 
£27,300,  a  nominal  capital  of  £400,000. 

By  reference  to  the  memorial  of  the  company,  we  find  they  claim, 
on  the  8th  of  April,  1867,  of  our  government: — 

For  the  right  to  trade,  of  which  the  settlement  of  the  country  and 
removal  of  Indians  to  reservations  has  deprived  them,  £200,000. 
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For  the  right  of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Columbia  River, 
£300,000. 

For  their  forts,  farms,  posts,  and  establishments,  with  the  buildings 
and  improvements,  £285,350,  making,  in  all,  £785,350,  oi%|3,82 2,036.6 7, 
or  £385,350  more  than  the  whole  amount  of  nominal  stock  which  thej 
claim  to  have  invested  in  their  entire  trade. 

We  will  not  stop  to  speak  of  the  morality  of  this  claim ;  it  is  made 
in  due  foim,  and  this  with  the  claim  as  set  forth  in  the  same  document, 
to  wit :  For  lands,  farms,  forts,  and  improvements,  £190,000 ;  loss  of  live 
stock  and  other  losses,  £50,000 ;  total,  £240,000 — equal  to  $1,188,000, 
to  be  paid  in  gold.  In  British  money  these  two  sums  amount  to 
£1,025,350  sterling,  in  American  dollars  to  |4,9dO,036.67  ;  or  £625,350 
sterling  money  more  than  their  nominal  stock,  and  £998,050  sterlhig 
more  than  all  their  real  stock  invested. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  demand  is  simply  on  account  of  the 
settlement  of  Oregon  by  the  Americans.  A  part  of  the  posts  for 
which  this  demand  is  made  are  still  in  their  undisputed  possession,  and 
a  large  portion  of  the  claim  is  set  up  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  tho 
profits  of  the  fur  trade,  of  that  poition  of  their  business  as  conducted 
in  territory  that  originally  belonged  to  the  United  States,  and  was 
actually  given  up  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  December  24,  1814.       \ 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind,  that  in  the  review  or  discussion  of 
this  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  claim  on  our  government,  we  only  refer 
to  that  part  of  their  trade,  and  the  rights  or  privileges  they  were 
permitted  to  enjoy,  jointly  with  Americans,  in  what  is  now  absolutely 
American  territory.  Over  two-thirds  of  their  capital  has  always  been 
employed  in  territory  that  the  American  has  not  been  permitted  to 
enter,  much  less  to  trade  and  form  a  settlement  of  any  kind. 

The  witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  been 
forty-one  in  number.  Of  this  number  fifteen  are  directly  interested  in 
the  results  of  the  award.  Fourteen  were  brought  to  the  country  by,  and 
remained  in  the  service  of  the  company  till  they  lefl  the  country ;  and 
were  all  British,  though  some  of  them  have  become  naturalized  American 
citizens.  Twelve  are  American  citizens,  and  are  supposed  to  have  no 
particular  interest  in  the  results  of  the  case ;  in  fict,  their  statements 
are  all  of  a  general  and  very  indefinite  character.  Having  come  to 
the  country  since  1850,  they  know  but  little  or  nothing  about  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  its  rights,  policy,  or  interests  there.  Not  one 
of  them  appears,  from  the  testimony  given,  to  understand  the  justness 
of  the  company's  claim,  or  the  injustice  there  would  be  in  allowing 
any  part  of  it.  Their  testimony  appears  to  be  given  under  the  im- 
pression that  because  the  treaty  stipulated  that  the  possessory  rights 
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of  the  company  were  acknowledged  and  to  be  respected,  that  there- 
fore full  payment  mast  be  paid  the  company  for  the  right  of  trade, 
and  the  prospective  profits  in  trade,  and  the  increased  value  of  as- 
sessable property  for  an  indefinite  period  in  the  future.  As,  for  exam- 
ple, a  witness  is  asked: — 

"What  is  the  present  value  per  acre  of  the  company's  claims  at 
Cowlitz  and  Nasqualla,  for  farming  and  grazing  purposes  ?'' 

Ans. — "Supposing  both  claims  to  belong  to  the  same  person  or  com- 
pany, having  a  clear  and  undisputed  title,  and  perfectly  exempt  from 
molestation  in  the  transaction  of  business,  I  think  the  Cowlitz  claim 
worth  to-day  thirty  dollars  an  acre,  and  the  Nasqualla  claim  five 
dollars  an  acre,  for  farming  and  grazing  purposes." 

The  fifteen  interested  witnesses  all  testify  to  about  the  same  thing, 
asserting  positively  as  to  the  real  value  of  the  company's  supposed 
rights.  One  of  the  chief  factors,  in  answer  to  the  interrogatory, 
"State  the  value  of  the  post  at  Vancouver,  as  well  in  1846  as  since, 
until  the  year  1863 ;  give  the  value  of  the  lands  and  of  the  buildings 
separately ;  and  state  also  what  was  the  value  of  the  post  in  relation 
to  the  other  posts,  and  as  a  center  of  trade,"  said : — 

"  It  being  the  general  depot  for  the  trade  of  the  company  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  1846  the  establishment  at  Vancouver,  vnth  its 
out-buildings,  was  in  thorough  order,  having  been  lately  rebuilt; 
taking  into  account  this  post"  (a  notorious  fact  that  but  two  new 
buildings  were  about  the  establishment  and  in  decent  repair),  "together 
with  the  various  improvements  at  the  mill,  on  the  mill  plain,  on 
the  lower  plain,  and  at  Sauvies  Island,  I  should  estimate  its  value 
then  to  the  company  at  from  five  to  six  hundred  thousand  dollars." 

The  value  of  the  land  used  by  the  company,  at  Fort  Vancouver,  in 
1846,  say  containing  a  frontage  of  twenty-five  miles  on  the  Columbia, 
by  ten  miles  in  depth,  in  all  two  hundred  and  fiily  square  miles,  or 
about  160,000  acres,  I  should  calculate  as  being  worth  then,  on  an 
average,  from  t2.50  to  $3  an  acre  (at  t2.50  would  give  us  1400,000) ; 
this,  with  the  improvements,  say  $500,000,  gives  us,  at  this  witness's 
lowest  estimate,  $900,000  for  the  company's  possessory  rights. 

This  witness  goes  into  an  argument  stating  surrounding  and  probable 
events,  and  concludes  in  these  words:  "I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that 
had  the  company  entire  control  to  deal  with  it  as  their  own,  without 
any  question  as  to  their  title,  from  the  year  1846  and  up  to  1858,  when 
I  left  there,  taking  the  fort  as  a  center  point,  the  land  above  and  below 
it,  to  the  extent  of  three  square  miles,  or  1,920  acres,  with  frontage  on 
the  Columbia  River,  could  have  been  easily  disposed  of  for  $250  per 
acre  ($480,000).    The  remainder  of  the  land  claim  of  the  company  at 
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Vancouver  is  more  or  less  valuable,  according  to  its  locality ;  thus,  I 
consider  the  land  on  the  lower  plain,  having  frontage  on  the  river  for  a 
distance  of  five  miles,  or  3,200  acres,  as  worth  tlOO  per  acre  (1320,000). 
Below  that,  again,  to  the  Cathlapootl,  a  distance  of  probably  ten  miles, 
with  a  depth  of  two  miles,  or  1 2,800  acres,  is  worth  t25  an  acre  ($320,000). 
Going  above  the  fort  plain,  and  so  on  to  the  commencement  of  the 
claim,  two  miles  above  the  saw-mill  on  the  Columbia  River,  say  a  dis- 
tance of  six  or  seven  miles  and  back  three  miles,  or  about  13,500  acres, 
should  be  worth  from  $10  to  $15  per  acre"  ($135,000,  at  $10,  his  lowest 
estimate).  ^'  The  remainder  of  the  claim  is  worth  from  $1.50  to  $3  per 
acre."  It  being  128,580  acres,  at  $1.50  per  acre,  $192,680.  This  would 
make  for  the  Vancouver  property,  as  claimed,  and  several  witnesses 
have  sworn  the  value  to  amount,  as  per  summary  of  a  chief  factor's 
testimony — 

For  the  fort,  buildings,  farm  and  mill  improyements $500,000 

'*      1,920  acres  of  land  about  the  fort,  at  $260  per  acre 400,000 

"      3,200     "      below  the  fort,  at  $100  "      "    320.000 

"    12,800     "     on  lower  plain,  at  $25  "      "    320,000 

"    13,600     "     above  the  saw-mill,  at  $10        "      "    320,000 

"  128,680    "     balance  of  claim,  at  $1.60        *»      "    192,580 

This  gives  us  the  sum  of  $1,94 7,5 80. in  gold  coin,  as  the  value  of  the  pos- 
sessory rights  of  the  honorable  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  Fort 
Vancouver  and  its  immediate  surroundings. 

This  chief  factor's  oath  and  estimate  of  the  property  is  sustained  by 
the  estimates  and  oaths  of  three  other  chief  factors,  amounting  to  about 
the  same  sum.  This  one,  after  answenng  in  writing,  as  appears  in  his 
cross-examination,  twenty  sworn  questions  affirming  to  the  facts  and 
truth  of  his  knowledge  of  the  claims  and  business  of  the  company,  etc., 
is  cross-questioned  (Interrogatory  477),  by  the  counsel  for  the  United 
States,  as  follows:  ^'Can  you  not  answer  the  last  interrogatory 
more  definitely  ?"  The  476th  interrogatory  was :  "  Have  yon  not  as 
much  knowledge  of  what  the  company  claimed  in  this  direction  as 
any  other?"  The  answer  to  the  477th  inteiTogatory  is :  "Referring 
to  my  answer  to  the  last  interrogatory,  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  I 
have  no  personal  knowledge  as  to  what  land  the  company  actually 
claimed  on  that  line  or  any  other^  as  regards  the  land  in  the  neighbor 
hood  of  Fort  Vancouver.  This  answer  embraces  even  the  present 
time," 

There  are  several  American  witnesses  introduced  to  prove  thi&  mon- 
strous claim,  and  to  show  the  reasonableness  and  justness  of  their 
demand.  I  will  give  a  specimen  of  an  answer  given  by  on^  of  them. 
After  estimating  the  amount  of  land  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  wituess 
above  referred  to,  calculating  the  land  in  four  divisions,  at  t50,  $10,  and 
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$1.25  per  aorc,  and  161,000  acres  amounting  to  $789,625,  without  any 
estimate  upon  the  buildings  or  hnprovements,  the  following  questiou 
was  put  to  him :  "  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  market  value  of  land 
in  the  vicinity  of  Vancouver,  at  any  time  since  1860?" 

Ans. — "  I  only  heard  of  one  sale,  which  was  near  the  military  re- 
serve ;  I  think  this  was  of  100  acres,  and  I  understand  brought  $100  an 
acre.  I  heard  of  this  within  the  last  few  months,  but  nothing  was  said, 
that  I  remember,  about  the  time  when  the  sale  was  made." 

From  the  intelligence  and  official  position  of  this  American  witness, 
we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  enriching  effects  of  old  Hud- 
son's Bay  rum  must  have  made  him  feel  both  wealthy  and  peculiarly 
liberal  in  estimating  the  possessory  rights  of  his  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany friends. 

There  is  one  noticeable  fact  in  relation  to  quite  a  number  of  the  wit- 
nesses called,  and  that  have  testified  in  behalf  of  the  company's  claiuL 
It  is  their  ignorance — ^we  may  add,  total  ignorance — of  the  general  busi- 
ness, prolits,  and  policy  of  the  company.  This  remark  will  apply  to 
every  witness  whose  deposition  has  been  taken,  including  their  book- 
keepers and  clerks  in  London,  and  their  chief  factors  in  Oregon.  Dr. 
McLaughlin  seems  to  have  been  the  only  man  upon  this  coast  that 
knew,  or  that  could  give  an  intelligent  account  of  its  policy  or  its  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  whole  Hudson's  Bay  Company  concern  appears  like  a  great  bar- 
rel, bale,  or  box  of  goods,  put  up  in  London,  and  marked  for  a  certain 
district,  servants  and  clerks  sent  along  with  the  bales,  and  boxes,  and 
barrels  of  rum,  to  gather  up  all  the  furs  and  valuable  skins  they  can 
find  all  over  the  vast  country  they  occupy,  then  bale  up  these  furs  and 
skins  and  send  them  to  London,  where  another  set  of  clerks  sell  them 
and  distribute  the  profits  on  the  sale  of  the  furs. 

As  to  the  value  of  the  soil,  timber,  minerals,  or  any  improvements 
they  have  ever  seen  or  made  in  the  country,  they  are  as  ignorant  as  the 
savages  of  the  country  they  have  been  trading  w^ith.  T/iia  ignorance 
is  real  or  willful.  The  oaths  of  the  two  witnesses  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred show  this  fact  beyond  a  doubt,  they  having  been  the  longest  in 
the  service,  and  attained  a  high  position,  and  should  know  the  most  of 
its  business  and  policy. 

There  is  one  other  American  witness  that  has  given  his  testimony  in 
the  case  of  Puget  Sound  Agricultural  Company  v.  United  Stater^. 
He  came  to  this  country  in  1863.  In  cross-interrogatory  55,  he  is 
asked  :  **  In  your  opinion,  did  not  the  agents  of  this  company  afford 
great  protection  to  the  first  settlers  of  this  section  of -country  by  the 
exercise  of  their  influence  over  the  different  Indian  tribes  ?" 
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Ans. — ^^lo  my  opinion,  the  officers  of  the  compsny,  being  edueaUd 
gertlUrnen,  have  alirajs  exerted  whatever  influence  thej  might  have 
had  with  the  Indians  to  protect  the  whites  of  all  nations  in  the  early 
settlement  of  the  eoontry.'' 

This  opinion  is  expressed  by  a  gentleman  having  no  knowledge  of 
the  policy  and  proceedings  of  the  company  in  relation  to  all  American 
settlers  previous  to  his  arrival  in  the  country.  He  concludes  that 
because  he,  in  his  official  transactions,  having  no  occasion  to  ask  or 
receive  the  company's  protection,  was  treated  kindly,  all  others  must 
have  been,  as  the  company's  officers  were,  in  his  opinion,  "•  educated 
gentlemen.'' 

In  answer  to  this  last  official  American  gentleman  and  his  officious 
opinion,  as  expressed  on  oath  in  this  case,  I  will  quote  a  statement, 
under  oath,  of  one  of  our  old  bedrock  settlers,  who  came  on  to  the 
west  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  1829,  twenty-four  years  previous 
to  the  last  witness,  who  pretends  to  know  so  much. 

Int.  1. — "  What  influence  did  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  exercise 
over  the  Indians  in  the  section  where  you  operated,  with  reference  to 
the  American  trappers  and  traders  ?  State  such  facts  as  occur  to  you 
in  this  connection." 

Ans. — "The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  exercised  a  great  influence 
over  the  western  Indians  \  that  is,  the  Cayuses,  Nez  Percys,  Flatheads, 
and  Spokans,  and  others  through  these ;  they  had  no  influence  over  the 
Indians  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  all,  and  away  south  they  could 
do  almost  any  thing  with  the  Indians.  I  know  of  one  party  that  was 
robl>ed  by  order  of  one  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  men,  the 
commander  of  Fort  Wallawalla  (Wallula);  the  party  was  robbed,  and 
the  fur  brought  back  to  the  fort  and  sold.  I  was  not  with  the  party  ; 
that  was  my  understanding  about  the  matter;  and  that  was  what  the 
Indians  said,  and  what  the  whites  said  that  were  robbed."  (A  fact 
known  to  the  writer.) 

Int,  1 3. — "  Was  it  not  generally  understood  among  the  American 
trappers  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  got  a  very  large  quantity  of 
Jedodiah  Smith's  furs,  for  which  he  and  they  failed  to  account  to  the 
company  to  which  they  belonged  ?"  (Objected  to,  because  it  is  leading, 
immaterial,  and  hearsay.) 

Ans, — ^^  It  used  to  be  said  so  among  the  trappers  in  the  mountains," 
(and  admitted  by  the  company,  as  no  correct  account  was  ever 
rendered.) 

Int.  1 4. — '^  If  you  remember,  state  the  quantity  which  was  thus 
reported."     (Objected  to  as  before.) 

Ana, — "  It  was  always  reported  as  about  forty  packs." 
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Jnt  15. — "Give  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  forty  packs  of  beaver 
at  that  time." 

Ans, — "  Forty  packs  of  beaver  at  that  time,  in  the  mountains,  was 
worth  about  $20,000. .  I  do  not  know  what  they  would  be  worth  at 
Vancouver." 

IfU.  16. — "State  whether  the  dispute  about  this  matter  was  the 
cause  of  the  dissolution  of  the  firm  of  Smith,  Jackson  &  Sublet,  to 
which  you  refer  in  your  cross-examination."     (Objected  to  as  above.) 

Ans, — "  I  do  not  know ;  that  was  the  report  among  mountain  men." 

With  these  specimens  of  testimony  on  both  sides,  I  will  venture  a 
general  statement  drawn  from  the  whole  facts  developed. 

About  the  time,  or  perhaps  one  year  before,  the  notice  that  the  joint 
occupancy  of  the  country  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  was  given  by 
the  American  government  to  that  of  the  British,  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  as  such,  had  made  extensive  preparations  and  arrangements 
to  hold  the  country  west  of  the  Rooky  Mountains.  This  arrangement 
embraced  a  full  and  complete  organization  of  the  Indian  tribes  under 
the  various  traders  and  factors  at  the  various  forts  in  the  country. 

The  probability  of  a  Mexican  war  with  the  United  States,  and  such 
influences  as  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  commissioners,  or  the 
treaty-making  power  of  the  American  government,  would  enable  them 
to  secure  this  object.  In  this  they  failed.  The  Mexican  war  was  suo 
cessfully  and  honorably  closed.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  claims 
are  respected,  or  at  least  mentioned  as  in  existence,  in  the  treaty  of  1846, 
that  the  49th  parallel  should  be  the  boundary  of  the  two  national 
dominions. 

On  the  strength  of  their  supposed  possessory  right,  they  remain 
quietly  in  their  old  forts  and  French  pig-pens,  take  a  full  inventory 
of  their  old  Indian  salmon-houses,  and  watch  the  progress  of  American 
improvement  upon  this  coast,  till  1863,  when  the  American  people  are 
in  the  midst  of  a  death  struggle  for  its  civil  existence.  They  then  for 
the  third  time  "  water  "  this  monstrosity  under  the  name  of  "  *  The  In- 
ternational Financial  Society,  limited,'  are  prepared  to  receive  subscrip- 
tions for  the  issue  at  par  of  capital  stock  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, incorporated  by  royal  charter,  1670,"  fixing  the  nominal  stock 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  at  £2,000,000 ;  and  taking  from  this 
amount  £1,930,000,  they  offer  it  for  sale  under  this  new  title  in  shares 
of  £20  each,  claiming  as  belonging  to  them  \i,  e.,  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company]  1,400,000  square  miles,  or  upward  of  896,000,000  acres  of 
land,  and,  after  paying  all  expenses,  an  income  of  £81,000  in  ten  years, 
up  to  the  31  St  of  May — over  four  per  cent,  on  the  £2,000,000."  This 
vast  humbug  is  held  up  for  the  English  public  to  invest  in, — a  colouiza- 
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tion  scheme  to  enrich  the  favored  shareholders  of  that  old  English 
aristocratic  humbug  chartered  by  Charles  IL  in  1670. 

In  the  whole  history  of  that  company  there  has  never  been  any 
investigation  of  its  internal  policy  so  thorough  as  in  the  present  pro- 
ceedings. In  fact,  this  is  the  first  time  they  have  ventured  to  allow  a 
legal  investigation  into  their  system  of  trade  and  their  rights  of  prop- 
erty. They  have  grown  to  such  enormous  proportions,  and  controlled 
BO  vast  a  country,  that  the  government  and  treasury  of  the  United 
States  has  become,  in  their  estimation,  a  mere  appendage  to  facilitate 
their  Indian  trade  and  financial  speculations.  From  our  recent  pur- 
chases of  Russian  territory,  it  becomes  an  important  question  to  every 
American  citizen,  and  especially  our  statesmen,  to  make  himself  familiar 
with  so  vast  an  influence  under  the  British  flag,  and  extending  along 
so  great  an  extent  of  our  northern  frontier.  Should  they  establish,  by 
their  own  interested  and  ignorant  testimony,  their  present  claims,  there 
will  be  no  end  to  their  unreasonable  demands,  for  they  have  dotted  the 
whole  continent  with  their  trading-posts.  They  claim  all  that  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  any  value  to  savage  and  civilized  man.  The  English 
nation  without  its  Hudson's  Bay  ('Ompany's  old  traps  and  hunting- 
parties  would  have  no  claim  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  yet,  for  the 
sake  of  these,  it  has  almost  ventured  a  third  war  with  our  American 
people  in  sending  from  its  shores,  instead  pf  land  pirates,  under  the 
bars  and  stara,  the  red  flag  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  two 
flags  should  be  folded  together  and  laid  up  in  the  British  Museum,  as 
a  lasting  monument  of  British  injustice. 

I  apprehend,  from  a  careful  review  of  all  this  testimony  of  the  forty- 
one  witnesses  who  were  on  the  part  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
and  the  forty-two  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  that  the  whole 
policy  of  the  company  has  been  thoroughly  developed ;  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  without  a  long  personal  acquaintance  with  their  manner  of  doing 
business,  it  would  be  difficult  to  comprehend  the  fiill  import  of  the  tes- 
timony given,  though  I  apprehend  the  commissioners  will  have  no 
very  difficult  task  to  understand  the  humbuggery  of  the  whole  claim, 
as  developed  by  the  testimony  of  the  clerks  in  liOndon  and  the  investi- 
gation at  head-quarters.  As  to  the  amount  of  award,  I  would  not  risk 
one  dollar  to  obtain  a  share  in  all  they  get  from  our  government.  On 
the  contrary,  a  claim  should  be  made  against  them  for  damages  and 
trespass  upon  the  American  citizens,  as  also  the  lives  of  such  as  they 
have  caused  to  be  murdered  by  their  influence  over  the  Indians. 

The  telegraph  has  informed  us  that  the  commissioners  have  awarded 
to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  $450,000,  and  to  the  Puget  Sound 
concern,  $200,000.    We  have  no  change  to  make  in  our  opinion  of  the 
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commissioners  preyiously  expressed,  as  they  must  have  known,  from  the 
testimony  developed  in  the  Puget  Sound  concern,  that  that  part  of  the 
claim  was  a  fictitious  one,  and  instituted  to  distract  the  public  and 
divide  the  pretensions  to  so  large  an  amount  in  two  parts.  That  the 
commissioners  should  allow  it  can  only  be  understood  upon  the  princi- 
ple that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  were  entitled  to  that  amount  as 
an  item  of  costs  in  prosecuting  their  case. 

No  man  at  all  familiar  with  the  history  of  this  coast,  and  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  can  conscientiously  approve  of  that  award.  Our 
forefathers,  in  1776,  said  '^millions  for  defense,  but  not  one  cent  for 
tribute,"  which  we  consider  this  award  to  be, — for  the  benefit  of  English 
duplicity  and  double-dealing,  in  the  false  representations  they  made  at 
the  making  of  the  treaty,  and  the  perjury  of  their  witnesses. 
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Quotation  from  Mr.  Swan. — 'Bla  mistake. — General  Gibbs'  mistake. — ^Eamaiyahkan. — 

Indian  agent  killed. — I.  L  Stevens  misjudged. 

The  gigantic  frand  of  Blavery  fell,  in  onr  own  land,  in  the  short  space 
of  four  years ;  but  that  of  this  company — ^holding  and  destroying  as 
many  lives  as  the  African  slave  trade — holds  its  own,  and  still  lifts  its 
head,  nnder  the  patronage  of  a  professed  Christian  nation ;  and  claims 
to  be  an  honorable  company,  while  it  robs  and  starves  its  unnumbered 
benighted  Indians,  and  shuts  up  half  of  North  America  from  civili- 
zation. At  the  same  time  it  has  obtained  $650,000  for  partially  with- 
drawing its  continued  robberies  of  the  American  Indians  within  the 
United  States,  afler  implanting  m  the  savage  mind  an  implacable  hatred 
against  the  American  people. 

While  we  have  our  own  personal  knowledge  on  this  point,' we  will 
give  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Swan's  work,  written  in  1862,  page  381, 
showing  his  views  of  the  subject,  which  are  mostly  correct;  but,  in 
speaking  of  the  trade  of  the  Americans  and  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  he  says :  **  The  Indians  preferred  to  trade  with  the  Americans, 
for  they  kept  one  article  in  great  demand,  which  the  Hudson's  Bay 
people  did  not  sell,  and  that  was  whisky." 

In  this  Mr.  Swan  is  entirely  mistaken.  The  Hudson's  Bay  people 
always  had  liquor,  and  let  the  Indians  have  all  they  could  pay  for,  as 
proved  by  their  own  writer,  Mr.  Dunn.  (See  12th  chapter.)  Mr.  S. 
continues :  "  Reckless,  worthless  men,  who  are  always  to  be  found  in 
new  settlements,  would  give  or  sell  whisky  to  the  Indians,  and  then, 
when  drunk,  abuse  them.  If  the  injury  was  of  a  serious  nature,  the 
Indian  was  sure  to  have  revenge ;  and  should  he  kill  a  white  man, 
would  be  certainly  hanged,  if  caught ;  but,  although  the  same  law 
operated  on  the  whites,  I  have  never  known  an  instance  where  a  white 
man  has  been  hanged  for  killing  an  Indian."  This  has  been  my  expe- 
rience, Mr.  Swan,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  with  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  or  English.  When  a  white  man  kills  an  Indian,  the 
tribe,  or  his  friends,  are  satisfied  with  a  piresent,  instead  of  the  life  of 
the  murderer.'  It  has  been  invariably  the  practice  with  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  to  pay,  when  any  of  their  people  kill  an  Indian,  and  to 
kill  the  Indian  murderer;  not  so  when  an  American  is  killed.     Says 
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Mr.  Swan :  ^  The  ill-feeling8  thus  engendered  against  the  Americans,  by 
this,  and  other  causes,  was  continually  fanned  and  kept  alive  by  these 
half-breeds  and  old  servants  of  the  company^  whose  feelings  were  irri- 
tated by  what  they  considered  an  unwarrantable  assumption  on  the 
part  of  these  settlers,  in  coming  across  the  mountains  to  squat  upon 
lands  they  considered  theirs  by  right  of  prior  occupancy.  The  officers 
of  the  company  also  sympathized  with  their  old  servants  in  this  respect, 
and  a  deadly  feeling  of  hatred  has  existed  between  these  officers  and  the 
American  emigrant,  for  their  course  in  taking  possession  of  the  lands 
claimed  by  the  Puget  Sound  Agricultural  Company,  and  other  places 
on  the  Sound  and  the  Columbia  River ;  and  there  is  not  a  man  among 
them  who  would  not  be  glad  to  have  had  every  American  emigrant 
driven  out  of  the  country."  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  examples  of  this 
kind  to  prove  to  any  reasonable  mind  the  continued  hostility  of  that 
company,  and  all  under  its  influence,  to  the  American  government  and 
people. 

Can  their  friendship  be  bought  by  paying  them  the  entire  sum  they 
claim  ?     We  think  not. 

Whatever  sum  is  given  will  go  to  enrich  the  shareholders,  who  will 
rejoice  over  their  success,  as  an  Indian  would  over  the  scalp  of  his 
enemy.  The  implacable  hatred  will  remain^  and  nothing  but  extermi- 
nation, or  a  complete  absoi'ption  of  the  whole  continent  into  the 
American  republic,  will  close  up  the  difliculty,  and  save  a  remnant  of 
the  Indian  tribes.  This,  to  some,  may  not  be  desirable ;  but  humanity  and 
right  should,  and  will,  eventually,  prevail  over  crime,  or  any  foreign 
policy. 

The  American  people  are  taunted  by  the  Roman  Jesuits  and  English 
with  having  driven  the  Indian  from  his  lands,  and  having  occupied  it 
themselves ;  but  how  is  it  with  the  English  ?  While  the  American  has 
attempted  to  gather  the  Indians  into  convenient  communities,  and  spent 
ihillions  of  dollars  to  civilize  and  better  their  condition,  the  English 
nation,  as  such,  has  never  given  one  dollar,  but  has  chartered  com- 
pany after  company  of  merchants,  traders,  and  explorers,  who  have 
entered  the  Indian  country  under  their  exclusive  charters,  or  license  to 
trade,  and  shut  it  up  from  all  ethers.  They  have,  in  the  profitable 
prosecution  of  their  trade,  so  managed  as  to  exterminate  all  surplus 
and  useless  Indians,  and  reduce  them  to  easy  and  profitable  control 
Should  one  of  their  half-breed  servants,  or  a  white  man,  attempt  to 
expose  their  system,  or  speak  of  their  iniquitous  policy,  a  great  hue 
and  cry  is  raised  against  him,  both  in  England  and  America,  and  he 
mast  fall,  either  by  a  misinformed  public  or  by  savage  hands,  while 
they  triumphantly  refer  to  the  ease  with  which  they  exercise  absolute 
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control  over  the  Indians  in  their  jurisdiction,  as  a  reason  why  they 
should  be  permitted  to  continue  their  exclusive  occupation  and  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  Thus,  for  being  forced  partially  to  leave  that 
portion  of  Oregon  south  of  the  49th  parallel,  they  presumed  to  make 
a  claim  against  our  government  thi'ee  times  larger  than  the  whole 
capital  stock  of  the  two  companies  combined. 

This  hue  and  cry,  and  the  public  sentiment  they  have  continued  to 
raise  and  control,  has  its  double  object.  The  one  .is  to  continue  their 
exclusive  possession  of,  and  trade  in  the  country,  the  other  is  to  obtain 
all  the  money  they  can  from  the  American  government  for  the  little 
part  of  it  they  have  professedly  given  up. 

It  will  bo  remembered  that  in  the  investigation  of  their  claims,  and 
the  depositions  given,  it  Was  stated  that  Forts  Okanagon,  Golville, 
Kootanie,  and  Flathead,  Were  still  in  their  possession  in  1866 ;  that 
Walla  walla,  Fdrt  Hall,  and  Boise  were  given  up  because  they  were 
prohibited  by  the  government  from  trading  ammunition  and  guns  to 
the  Indians.  This  means  simply  that  the  last-named  posts  were  too 
far  from  their  own  territory  to  enable  them  to  trade  in  these  prohibited 
articles,  and  escape  detection  by  the  American  authorities.  The 
northern  posts,  or  those  contiguous  to  the  49th  parallel,  are  still  occu- 
pied by  them.  From  these  posts  they  supply  the  Indians,  and  send 
their  emissaries  into  the  American  temtory,  and  keep  up  the  ^^decidly 
hcttred^^^  of  which  Mr.  Swan  speaks,  and  about  which  General  Gibbs,  in 
his  letter  explaining  the  causes  of  the  Indian  war,  is  so  much  mistaken. 

There  is  one  fact  stated  by  General  Gibbs,  showing  the  continued 
combination  of  the  Roman  priests  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
which  we  will  give  in  this  connection.  He  says :  "  The  Yankamas  have 
always  been  opposed  to  the  intrusion  of  the  Americans."  This  is  also 
a  mistake  of  M)r.  Gibbs,  as  we  visited  that  tribe  in  the  fall  of  1839,  and 
found  them  friendly,  and  anxious  to  have  an  American  missionary 
among  them.  At  that  time  there  had  been  no  priest  among  them,  and 
no  combined  effort  of  the  company  to  get  rid  of  the  American  noussion- 
ary  settlements.  Eamaiyahkan,  the  very  chief  mentioned  by  Greneral 
Gibbs  as  being  at  the  head  of  the  combination  against  the  Americans, 
accompanied  us  to  Dr.  Whitman's  station,  to  urge  the  establishment  of 
an  American  mission  among  his  people. 

General  Gibbs  says,  that,  "as  early  as  1853,  Kamaiyahkan  had  pro- 
jected a  war  of  extermination.  Father  Pandosa,  the  priest  at 
Atahnam  (Yankama)  mission,  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  wrote  to 
Father  Mesplie,  the  one  at  the  Dalls,  desiring  him  to  inform  Major 
Alvord,  in  command  at  that  post,  of  the  fact.  Major  Alvord  reported 
it  to  General  Hitchcock,  then  in  command  on  this  coast.   Hitchcock  cen- 
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Bwred  him  as  an  alarmist^  and  Pandosa  was  censured  by  his  superiors, 
who  forthwith  placed  a  priest  of  higher  rank  over  him." 

The  next  year,  Indian  agent  Bolon  was  killed,  and  the  war  com- 
menced. How  did  General  Hitchcock  learn  that  Pandosa,  a  simple- 
hearted  priest,  and  Major  Alvord  were  alarmists?  The  fact  of  the 
censure,  and  placing  a  priest  of  higher  rank  over  Pandosa  at  the 
Yankama  station  (the  very  place  we  selected  in  1839  for  an  American 
station),  is  conclusive  evidence  on  this  point. 

"The  war  of  extermination,"  that  General  Gibbs,  in  his  mistaken 
ideas  of  Hudson's  Bay  policy  and  Indian  character,  attributes  to  the 
policy  of  Governor  I.  L  Stevens,  was  commenced  in  1845.  At  that 
time,  it  was  supposed  by  James  Douglas,  Mr.  Ogden,  and  the  ruling 
spirits  of  that  company,  that  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  withhold 
munitions  of  war  from  the  Americans,  and  the  Indians  would  do  the 
balance  for  them. 

The  Indian  wars  that  followed,  and  that  are  kept  up  and  encouraged 
along  our  borders,  and  all  over  this  coast,  are  the  legitimate  fruits  of 
the  **  DEADLY  HATRED "  implanted  in  the  mind  and  soul  of  the  Indian 
BY  THB  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  theib  allies,  the  priests. 
There  is  an  object  in  this :  while  they  teach  the  Indians  to  believe  that 
the  Americans  are  robbing  them  of  their  lands  and  country,  they  at 
the  same  time  pretend  that  they  do  not  want  it.  • 

Like  Bishop  Blanchet  with  the  Cayuses,  they  "  only  want  a  small 
piece  of  land  to  raise  a  little  provisions  from,"  and  they  are  continually 
bringing  such  goods  as  the  Indians  want ;  and  whenever  they  are  ready 
to  join  their  forces  and  send  their  war-parties  into  American  territory, 
this  company  of  Iianordble  English  fur  traders  are  always  ready  to 
supply  them  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  to  purchase  from  them 
the  goods  or  cattle  (including  scalps,  in  case  of  war  between  the  two 
nations)  they  may  capture  on  such  expeditions. 

The  more  our  government  pays  to  that  company,  or  their  fictitious 
agent,  the  more  means  they  will  have  to  carry  on  their  opposition  to 
American  commerce  and  enterprise  on  this  coast.  Should  they  obtain 
but  one-third  of  their  outrageous  claim,  it  is  contemplated  to  invest  it, 
with  their  original  stock,  in  a  new  company,  under  the  same  name, 
Honorable  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  to  extend  their  operations  so 
as  to  embrace  not  only  the  fur,  but  gold  and  grain  trade,  over  this 
whole  western  coast. 

Will  it  be  for  the  interests  of  this  country  to  encoui*age  them  ?  Let 
their  conduct  and  proceeding  while  they  had  the  absolute  control  of  it 
answer,  and  prove  a  timely  warning  to  the  country  before  such  vam- 
pires are  allowed  to  fasten  themselves  upon  it. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

Review  of  Mr.  Greenhow's  work  in  connection  with  the  conduct  and  policy  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company. — Schools  and  missionaries. — Reasons  for  giving  extracts  from 
Mr.  Greeuhow's  work. — ^Present  necessity  for  more  knowledge  about  the  company. 

As  stated  by  General  Gibbs,  Mr.  Greenhow  has  given  us  a  complete 
history  of  the  discovery  of  Oregon.  At  the  point  where  he  leaves  us 
the  reader  will  observe  oar  present  history  commences.  We  did  not 
read  Mr.  Greenhow's  very  elaborate  and  interesting  history  till  ours 
had  been  completed  in  manuscript.  On  reading  it,  we  found  abundant 
proof  of  statements  we  have  made  respecting  tlic  policy  of  the  British 
government  to  hold,  by  the  influence  of  her  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
the  entire  country  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  that  was  not  fully 
occupied  by  the  Russian  and  Spanish  governments. 

This  fact  alone  makes  our  history  the  more  impoitant  and  interest- 
ing to  the  American  reader.  Mr.  Greenhow,  upon  pages  860  and  361 
of  his  work,  closes  the  labors  of  the  eleven  different  American  fur 
companies  with  the  name  of  Captain  Nathaniel  Wyeth,  and  upon  these 
two  pages  introduces  the  Amencan  missionaries,  with  the  Roman 
Jesuits,  though  the  latter  did  not  arrive  in  the  country  till  four  years 
afler  the  former. 

On  his  d88th  page,  after  speaking  of  vaiious  transactions  relative  to 
California,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  the  proceedings  in  Congress 
relative  to  the  Oregon  country,  he  says :  "  In  the  mean  time,  the  Hud* 
son^s  Bay  Company  had  been  doing  all  in  its  power  to  extend  and 
confirm  its  position  in  the  countries  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from 
which  its  governora  felicitated  themselves  with  the  idea  that  they  had 
ejcpelled  the  Americans  entirely." 

Page  389.  "  The  object  of  the  company  was,  therefore,  to  place  a 
large  number  of  British  subjects  in  Oregon  within  the  shortest  time, 
and,  of  course,  to  exclude  from  it  as  much  as  possible  all  people  of  the 
United  States ;  so  that  when  the  period  for  terminating  the  convention 
with  the  latter  power  should  arrive.  Great  Britain  might  be  able  to 
present  the  strongest  title  to  the  possession  of  the  whole,  on  the  grouted 
of  actual  occupation  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  To  these  ends 
the  efforts  of  that  company  had  been  for  some  time  directed.  The  im- 
migration  of  British  subjects  was  encouraged ;  the  Americans  were  by 
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all  means  excluded ;  and  the  Indiana  were  brought  as  mtich  as  possible 
into /Hendship  with,  and  subject  to,  the  company,  while  they  were  taught 
to  regard  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  enemies  P^ 

In  a  work  entitled  ^  Four  Years  in  British  Columbia,"  by  Commander 
R  C.  Mayne,  R.  N.,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  page  279,  this  British  writer  says : 
^  I  have  also  spoken  of  the  intense  hatred  of  them  all  for  the  Boston 
men  (Americans).  This  hatred,  although  nursed  chiefly  by  the  cruelty 
with  which  they  are  treated  by  them,  is  also  owing  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  system  adopted  by  the  Americans  of  removing  them  away  from 
their  villages  when  their  sites  become  settled  by  whites.  The  Indians 
often  express  dread  lest  we  should  adopt  the  same  course,  and  have 
lately  petitioned  Governor  Douglas  on  the  subject." 

Commander  Mayne  informs  us,  on  his  193d  page,  that  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  official  duties  among  the  Indians,  *^  recourse  to  very  strong 
expressions  was  found  necessary ;  and  they  were  threatened  with  the 
undying  wrath  of  Mr.  Douglas,  whose  name  always  acts  as  a  talisman 
with  them." 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  quote  statements  from  members  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  from  Jesuit  priests,  farther  confirming  the 
truth  of  Mr.  Greenhow's  statement  as  above  quoted.  It  would  be  grati- 
fying to  us  to  be  able,  from  our  long  personal  experience  and  observa- 
tions relative  to  the  policy  and  conduct  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
to  fully  confirm  the  very  plausible,  and,  if  true,  honorable  treatment  of 
the  aborigines  of  these  countries ;  but  truth,  candor,  observation,  our 
own  and  other  personal  knowledge,  compel  us  to  believe  and  know  that 
Mr.  Greenhow  is  entirely  mistaken  when  he  says,  on  his  d89th  page, 
speaking  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company : — 

^In  the  treatment  of  the  aborigines  of  these  countries,  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  admirably  combined  and  reconciled huvnaniiy  withpolicy. 
In  the  first  place,  its  agents  were  strictly  prohibited  from  furnishing 
them  with  ardent  spirits ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  pro- 
hibition has  been  carefully  enforced. 

*^  Sunday,  March  11, 1852,"  says  Mr.  Dunn,  one  of  their  own  servants, 
^  Indians  remained  in  their  huts,  perhaps  praying,  or  more  likely  sing- 
ing over  the  rum  they  had  traded  with  us  on  Saturday.  *  *  Tues- 
day, April  26. — Great  many  Indians  on  board.  *  *  Traded  a  num- 
ber off  skins.  They  seem  to  like  rum  very  much.  ♦  ♦  May  4.— 
They  were  all  drunk ;  went  on  shore,  made  a  fire  about  11  o'clock; 
being  then  all  drunk  began  firing  on  one  another.  *  *  June  80. — 
The  Indians  are  bringing  their  blankets — ^their  skins  are  all  gone ;  they 
seem  very  fond  of  rum.  ♦  ♦  July  11. — ^They  traded  a  quantity  of 
rum  from  ns." 
1 
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The  Kingston  Chronicle^  a  newBpaper,  on  the  27th  of  September, 
1848,  says:  "The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have,  in  some  instances  with 
tfieir  rum^  traded  the  goods  given  in  presents  to  the  Indians  by  the 
Canadian  goyemment,  and  aflerward  so  traded  the  same  with  them  at 
an  advance  of  little  short  of  a  thousand  per  cent.'' 

Question  asked  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee :  ^  Are  intoxicating 
liquors  supplied  in  any  part  of  the  country — ^and  where  ?"  The  five 
witnesses  answered : — 

1st.  "At  every  place  where  he  was.'' 

2d.  "All  but  the  Mandan  Indians  were  desirous  to  obtain  intoxi- 
cating liquor;  and  the  company  supply  them  with  U  freely  J^ 

3d.  "  At  Jack  River  I  saw  liquor  given  for  furs.*' 

4th.  ^  At  York  Factory  and  Oxford  House." 

5th.  The  fifth  witness  had  seen  liquor  given  "at  Korway  House 
only." 

The  writer  has  seen  liquor  given  and  sold  to  the  Indians  at  every 
post  of  the  company,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  to  Fort  Hall, 
including  Fort  Colville,  and  by  the  traveling  traders  of  the  company ; 
so  that  whatever  pretensions  the  company  make  to,  the  contrary,  the 
proof  is  conclusive,  that  they  traffic  in  liquors,  without  any  restraint  or 
fainderance,  all  over  the  Indian  countries  they  occupy.  That  they  charge 
this  liquor  traffic  to  renegade  Americans  I  am  fully  aware ;  at  the  same 
time  I  know  they  have  supplied  it  to  Indians,  when  there  were  no 
Americans  in' the  country  that  had  any  to  sell  or  give. 

In  the  narrative  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  King,  it  is  stated  that  "  the  agents 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  are  not  satisfied  with  putting  so  insig- 
nificant value  upon  the  furs,  that  the  more  active  hunters  only  can  gain 
a  support,  which  necessarily  leads  to  the  death  of  the  more  aged  and 
infirm  by  starvation  and  cannibalism,  but  they  encourage  the  intem- 
perate use  of  ardent  spirits." 

Says  Mr.  Alexander  Simpson,  one  of  the  company's  own  chief  traders : 
"  That  body  has  assumed  much  credit  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  sale 
of  spirituous  liquors  at  its  trading  establishments,  but  I  apprehend  that 
in  this  matter  it  has  both  claimed  and  received  more  praise  than  is  its 
due.  The  issue  of  spirits  has  not  been  discontinued  by  it  on  principle, 
indeed  it  has  not  been  discontinued  at  all  when  there  is  a  possibility  of 
diminution  of  trade  through  the  Indians  having  the  power  to  resent 
this  deprivation  of  their  accustomed  and  much-loved  annual  joUifica* 
tion,  by  carrying  their  furs  to  another  market." 

This  means  simply  that  Mr.  Greenhow  and  all  other  admirers  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company's  manner  of  treating  Indians  have  been  hume 
bugged  by  their  professions  of  **  humanity  andpolieyJ* 
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We  are  inclined  to  return  Mr.  Greenhow's  compliment  to  the  Rey. 
Samuel  Parker  in  his  own  language,  as  found  on  the  361st  page  of  his 
work.  He  says :  "  Mr.  Samuel  Parker,  whose  journal  of  his  tour  beyond 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  though  highly  interesting  and  instructive,  would 
have  been  much  more  so  had  he  confined  himself  to  the  results  of  his 
own  erperience,  and  not  wandered  into  the  region  of  history,  diplomacy, 
and  cosmogony,  in  all  of  which  he  is  evidently  a  stranger.''  So  with  Mr. 
Greenhow,  when  he  attempts  to  reconcile  the  conduct  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  with  *^ humanity ^'^ and  admires  their  policy,  and  gives 
them  credit  for  honorable  treatment  of  ^^  Indians,  missionaries,  and  set- 
tlers," he  leaves  his  legitimate  subject  of  history  and  diplomacy,  and 
goes  into  the  subject  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  moral  policy^  to 
which  he  appears  quite  as  much  a  "  stranger "  as  Mr.  Samuel  Parker 
does  to  those  subjects  in  which  Mr.  Greenhow  found  him  deficient. 

But,  notwithstanding  we  are  inclined  to  return  Mr.  Greenhow's  com- 
pliment in  his  own  language,  his  historical  researches  and  facts  are 
invaluable,  as  developing  a  deep  scheme  of  a  foreign  national  grasping 
disposition,  to  hold,  by  a  low,  mean,  underhanded,  and,  as  Mr.  Green- 
how says,  '^  false  and  malicious  course  of  misrepresentation,  the  country 
west  of  the  Rocky  Monntains."  There  are  a  few  pages  in  Mr.  Green- 
how's  history  that, — as  ours  is  now  fully  written,  and  we  see  no  reason 
to  change  a  statement  we  have  made, — for  the  information  of  our  readers, 
and  to  correct  what  we  conceive  to  be  an  erroneous  impression  of  his 
relative  to  our  early  settlements  upon  this  coast,  we  will  quote,  and  re- 
quest our  readers  to  observe  our  corrections  in  the  history  or  narration 
of  events  we  have  given  them. 

^^  Schools  for  the  instruction  of  their  children,  and  hospitals  for  theii 
sick,  were  established  at  all  their  principal  trading-posts;  each  of 
which,  moreover,  afforded  the  means  of  employment  and  support  to 
Indians  disposed  to  work  in  the  intervals  between  the  hunting  seasons." 

Says  the  Rev,  Mr.  Bamley,  a  Wesleyan  missionary  at  Moose  Fac- 
tory, whose  labors  commenced  in  June,  1840,  and  continued  till  Sep- 
tember, 1847:  '^  A  plan  which  I  had  devised  for  educating  and  turning 
to  some  acquaintance  with  agriculture,  native  children,  was  disallowed, 
*  ♦  ♦  it  being  very  distinctly  stated  by  Sir  George  Simpson,  that 
the  company  would  not  give  them  even  a  spade  toward  commencing 
their  new  mode  of  life." 

Says  Mr.  Greenhow :  "  Missionaries  of  various  sects  were  encouraged 
to  undertake  to  convert  these  people  to  Christianity ^  and  to  induce  them 
to  adopt  the  usages  of  civilized  life^  so  far  as  might  be  consistent  with 
the  nature  of  the  labors  in  which  they  are  engaged ;  care  being  at  the 
same  time  taken  to  instill  into  their  minds  due  respect  for  the  company. 
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and  for  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain ;  and  attempts  were  made,  at 
great  expense,  though  with  little  success,  to  collect  them  into  villages, 
or  tracts  where  the  soil  and  climate  are  favorable  to  agriculture.'^ 

Mr.  Bamley  says :  *'  At  Moose  Factory,  where  the  resources  were 
most  ample,  and  where  was  the  seat  of  authority  in  the  southern  de> 
partment  of  Rupert's  Land,  the  hostility  of  the  company  (and  not 
merely  their  inability  to  aid  me,  whether  with  convenience  or  incon- 
venience to  themselves)  was  most  manifest." 

Another  of  the  English  missionaries  writes  in  ^his  manner:  ^'  When 
at  York  Factory  last  fall  (1848),  a  young  gentleman  boasted  that  he 
had  succeeded  in  starting  the  Christian  Indians  of  Rossville  off  with 
the  boats  on  a  Sunday.  Thus  every  effort  we  make  for  their  moral  and 
spiritual  improvement  is  frustrated,  and  those  who  were,  and  still  are, 
desirous  of  becoming  Christians,  are  kept  away;  the  pagan  Indiana 
desiring  to  become  Christian-s,  but  being  made  drunk  on  their  arrival 
at  the  fort,  ^  their  good  desires  vanish.'  The  Indians  professing  Chria- 
tianity  had  actually  exchanged  one  keg  of  rum  for  tea  and  sugar,  at 
one  post,  but  the  successive  offers  of  liquor  betrayed  them  into  intoxi- 
cation at  another.^' 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Beaver,  chaplain  of  the  company  at  Fort  Vancouver, 
in  1836,  writes  thus  to  the  Aborigines  Protection  Society,  London, 
tract  8,  page  19 : — 

"  For  a  time  I  reported  to  the  governor  and  committee  of  the  com- 
pany in  England,  and  to  the  governor  and  the  council  of  the  company 
abroad,  the  result  of  my  observations,  with  a  view  to  a  gradual  ameli- 
oration of  the  wretched  degradation  with  which  I  was  surrounded,  by 
an  immediate  attempt  at  the  introduction  of  civilization  and  Christian- 
ity, among  one  or  more  of  the  aboriginal  tribes;  but  my  eaitieet 
representations  were  neither  attended  to  nor  acted  upon ;  no  means 
were  placed  at  my  disposal  for  carrying  out  the  plan  which  I  sug- 
gested." 

Mr.  Greenhow  says,  page  989:  ^^  Particular  care  was  also  extended  to 
the  education  of  the  half-breed  children,  the  offspring  of  the  marriage 
or  the  concubinage  of  the  traders  with  the  Indian  women,  who  were 
retained  and  bred  as  much  as  possible  among  the  white  people,  and 
were  taken  into  the  service  of  the  company,  whenever  they  were  found 
capable.  There  being  few  white  women  in  those  countries,  it  is  evident 
that  these  half-breeds  must,  in  time,  form  a  large,  if  not  an  important 
portion  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  their  being 
adopted  and  recognized  as  British  subjects. 

"The  conduct  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  in  these  respects,  la 
worthy  of  cammendctHon  /  and  may  be  contrasted  most  favorably  with 
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that  pursued  at  the  present  day  by  civilized  people  toward  the  abo- 
rigines of  all  other  new  countries." 

It  is  a  most  singular  fact,  that  while  Mr.  GreenhoW  was  writing  the 
above  high  commendation  of  the  conduct  and  policy  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  in  relation  to  their  treatment  of  Indians  and  mission, 
aries  under  their  absolute  control,  that  that  company  were  driving 
from  their  posts  at  Moose  Factory  and  Vancouver,  their  own  Wesleyan 
and  Episcopal  missionaries,  and  doing  all  theSjr  jpokld:  tor  prevent:  the 
settlement  or  civilization  of  the  Indians,  oe  allpwing^  any  missionary 
intercourse  with  them,  except  by  foreign  -Ro^s^d  Jd&uits^'  audi  w^r(^ 
actually  combining  the  Indians  in  Oregon  to  destroy  and  defeat  civil 
and  Christian  efforts  among  the  Indians  and  American  settlements  then 
being  established  in  the  country.  Page  890,  Mr.  Greenhow  further 
says :  "  The  course  pursued  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  with  re- 
gard to  American  citizens  in  the  territory  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, was  equally  unexceptionalde  and  politic.  The  missionaries  and 
immigrants  from  the  United  States,  or  from  whatever  country  they 
might  come,  were  received  at  the  establishments  of  the  company  with 
the  utmost  kindness,  and  were  aided  in  the  prosecution  of  their  respec- 
tive objects,  80  far  and  9o  long  aa  those  obfects  were  not  oommercial/ 
but  no  sooner  did  any  person,  unconnected  with  the  company,  attempt 
to  hunt,  or  trap,  or  trade  with  the  Indians,  than  all  the  foi'ce  of  the 
body  was  turned  against  him." 

The  statement  in  the  last  part  of  the  foregoing  paragraph  can  be 
attested  by  more  than  one  hundred  American  hunters  and  traders,  who 
have  felt  the  full  force  of  that  company's  influence  against  them ;  as 
also  by  missionaries  and  settlers  on  first  arriving  in  the  country.  But 
Mr.  Greenhow  says :  ^*  There  is  no  evidence  or  reason  to  believe  that 
violent  measures  were  ever  employed,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  for 
this  purpose ;  nor  would  such  means  have  been  needed  while  the  com- 
pany enjoyed  advantages  over  all  competitors,  such  as  are  afforded  by 
its  wealth,  its  organization,  and  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  country, 
and  of  the  natives,  possessed  by  its  agents."  This  is  simply  an  asseition 
of  Mr.  Greenhow,  which  our  future  pages  will  correct  in  the  mind'of 
any  who  have  received  it  as  truth.  It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  Mr. 
Greenhow's  history  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  respecting  their 
treatment  of  American  or  English  missionaries  or  American  settlers ; 
the  statements  we  have  quoted  show  fully  his  want  of  a  correct  knowl- 
edge of  the  practices  of  that  company  in  dealing  with  savage  and 
civilized  men.  We  only  claim  for  ourselves  close  observation  and 
deeply  interested  participation  in  all  that  relates  to  Oregon  since  1832, 
having  been  permitted  to  be  present  at  the  forming  of  its  early  civil  settle- 
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ment  and  political  history.  This  work  of  Mr.  Greenhow's  appears  to  bo 
peculiarly  political  as  well  as  strongly  national,  and  in  the  passages  we 
have  quoted,  with  many  other  similar  ones,  he  seems  to  us  to  have  written 
to  catch  the  patronage  of  this  foreign  English  corporation,  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  showing,  has  been  an  incubus  upon  the  English,  and,  so 
far  as  possible,  the  Americans  also.  While  he  shows  his  utter  ignorance 
of  theif  internal  policy  and  history,  his  researches  in  the  history  of  the 
early  vlfScovjBFjSs:  in- Qiife  western  coast  are  ample  and  most  useful  as 
viiidicatijxff  x)ur.AmericaH*^laim  to  the  country.  But  as  to  its  settle- 
,T^,^t''ap\3rfy^lJ?actiop,*OVTjW  early  moral  or  political  history,  as  he  says 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Parker,  "  in  all  of  which  he  is  evidently  a  stranger." 

Our  reasons  for  giving  the  extracts  from  Mr.  Greenhow's  work  are — 

Ist.  That  the  reader  may  the  better  understand  what  follows  as  our 
own. 

2d.  To  avoid  a  future  collision  or  controversy  respecting  statements 
that  may  be  quoted  from  him  to  contradict  or  controvert  our  own,  re- 
specting the  policy  and  practices  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
which,  Mr.  Greenhow  says,  page  391,  "did  no  more  than  they  were 
entitled  to  do.  If  the  Americans  neijlected  or  were  unable  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  benefits  secured  to  both  nations  by  the  convention, 
the  fault  or  the  misfortune  was  their  own,  and  they  had  no  right  to 
complain."  If  this  is  true,  as  against  the  American,  what  right  has  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  complain  and  ask  pay  for  what  had  been 
rendered  worthless  to  them  by  the  American  settlement  of  the 
country  ? 

"The  hospitable  treatment  extended  to  them  [American  citizens] 
by  the  agents  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  doubtless  approved 
by  the  directors  of  that  body ;  and  all  who  know  Messrs.  McLaughlin 
and  Douglas,  the  principal  managers  of  the  affairs  of  that  body  on  the 
Columbia,  unite  in  testifying  that  the  humanity  and  generosity  of  those 
gentlemen  have  been  always  carried  as  far  as  their  duties  would  permit. 
That  their  conduct  does  not,  however,  meet  with  universal  approbation 
among  the  servants  of  the  company  in  that  quarter,  sufficient  evidence 
may  be  cited  to  prove."     He  quotes  John  Dunn's  book,  chap.  1 2. 

Mr.  Greenhow  wrote  his  history  with  the  light  then  existing,  t.  e., 
in  1844.  About  that  time  Dr.  McLaughlin  was  called  to  an  account  by 
the  directors  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  in  Lond6n.  He  explained 
to  th^m  his  position,  and  the  condition  of  the  Americans,  who  carae  to 
this  country  both  naked  and  hungry,  and  that,  as  a  man  of  common 
humanity,  he  could  do  no  less  than  he  did.  The  directors  insisted 
tipon  the  enforcement  of  their  stringent  rule,  which  was,  to  starve  and 
drive  every  American  from  the  country.    He  then  told  them:  "j^T^mcA 
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is  your  order ^  gentlemen^  IwiU  serve  you  no  longer^  As  to  Mr.  Doug- 
las, we  have  no  such  noble  sentiment  to  record  in  his  behalf;  he 
belonged  to  that  English  party  called  by  Mr.  Greenhow  '^  Patriots,^'* 
He  says:  "There  were  two  parties  among  the  British  in  Oregon, 
the  Patriots  and  the  Liberals^  who,  while  they  agreed  in  holding  all 
Americans  in  utter  detestation,  as  knaves  and  ruffians^  yet  differed 
as  to  the  propriety  of  the  course  pursued  with  regard  to  them  by  the 
company.  The  Patriots  maintained,  that  kindness  showed  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  was  thrown  away,  and  would  be  badly  re- 
quited ;  that  it  was  merely  nurturing  a  race  of  men,  who  would  soon 
rise  from  their  weak  and  humble  position,  as  grateful  acknowledgers  of 
favors,  to  the  bold  attitude  of  questioners  of  the  authority  of  Great 
Britain,  and  her  right,  even  to  Vancouver  itself;  that  if  any  attempts 
were  made  for  the  conversion  of  the  natives  to  Christianity,  and  to  the 
adoption  of  more  humanized  institutions  (which  they  limited  to  British 
institutions),  a  solid  and  permanent  foundation  should  be  laid ;  and  for 
that  purpose,  if  missionaries  were  to  be  introduced,  they  should  come 
within  the  direct  control  of  the  dominant  power,  that  is,  the  British 
power,  and  should  be  the  countrymen  of  those  who  actually  occupied 
Oregon,  etc.  The  Liberals^  while  admitting  all  that  was  said  on  the 
other  side,  of  the.  character  of  the  Americans,  nevertheless  charitably 
opined  that  those  people  should  not  be  excluded,  as  they  possessed  some 
claim, '  feeble,  but  yet  existing,'  to  the  country,  and  until  ^  these  were 
quashed  or  confirmed,  it  would  be  unjust  and  impolite '  to  prevent  them 
from  all  possession ;  that  these  missionaries^  though  bad^  were  better 
than  none ;  and  that  good  would  grow  out  of  evil  in  the  end,  for  the 
Americans,  by  their  intercourse  with  the  British,  would  become  more 
humanizedy  tolerant^  and  honest.^^ 

As  most  of  the  above  sentiment  relative  to  the  two  English  parties  in 
the  country  appears  to  be  quoted  by  Mr.  Greenhow  from  some  author, 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  who  he  is ;  still,  the  fact  is  all  that  is 
essential  to  know,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  and  know  that  the 
sentiments  expressed  were  entertained  by  the  controlling  authority  of 
the  company  in  London  and  in  Oregon ;  and  that  Messra.  Douglas  and 
Ogden,  and  the  Roman  priests  under  their  patronage,  acted  fully  up  to 
them  as  Koman  and  British  Jesuits,  there  is  no  question ;  and  under 
such  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  immigration  from  the 
United  States  in  1843,  '44,  and  '45,  should  increase  that  feeling  of  hos- 
tility and  hatred  of  the  American  settlement  and  civilization  in  the 
country. 

We  do  not  propose  at  present  to  speak  of  the  action  of  the  American 
Congress  relative  to  Oregon,  but,  as  will  be  seen,  to  connect  and  bring 
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into  our  own  history  sach  allusions  of  Mr.  Greenhow  as  serve  to  illna- 
trate  and  prove  the  several  propositions  we  have  stated  respecting  the 
early  history  of  its  settlement,  and  also  to  prepare  the  reader  to  ander- 
stand  in  a  manner  the  combined  influences  that  were  ready  to  contest 
any  claim  or  effort  any  American  company  or  citizen  might  make  for 
the  future  occupation  of  the  country. 

It  will  be  seen  that  'ho  company  of  settlers  or  traders  could  have 
succeeded^  having  arrived  in  advance  of  the  American  missioqariea. 
They  were  unquestionably  the  only  nucleus  around  which  a  permanent 
settlement  could  have  been  formed,  eleven  different  Amorican  fur 
companies  having  commenced  and  failed,  as  will  be  shown;  and 
although  Mr.  Qreenhow  eeema  to  regard  and  treat  the  American  mi^* 
sionary  effort  with  contempt,  yet  impartial  history  will  place  them  in 
•the  foreground,  and  award  to  them  an  honorable  place  in  counteracting 
foreign  influences  and  saving  the  country  to  its  rightful  owners. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  preliminary  and  following  remarks  and  nar> 
rative  of  events,  and  by  a  careful  study  of  aU  the  histories  and  journals 
to  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  refer,  or  from  which  we  have  quoted 
a  statement,  that  the  forming,  civilizing,  and  political  t>eriod  in  our 
Oregon  history  is  all  a  blank,  except  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
were  the  patron  saints,  the  noble  and^generons  preservers  of  the 
^^knaves^^  and  ^^ ruffians ^^  that  came  to  this  country  to  rob  them  of 
their  pious  and  humane  labors  to  civilize  their  accomplished  native 
'^concubines."  That,  according  to  their  ideas,  the  missionaries,  such 
as  came  from  the  United  States,  '*  though  body"*  could  become  "  human- 
izedy  tolerant^'*  and  even  '* honest^^  by  associating  with  such  noble, 
generous,  tolerant,  virtuous,  and  pure-minded  traders  as  controlled  the 
affairs  of  that  company,  under  the  faithfully-executed  and  stringent 
rules  of  the  honorable  directors  in  London. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  an  additional  important  reason  for  a 
better  understanding  and  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  influences 
and  operations  of  this  British  monopoly  than  formerly.  Notwith- 
standing they  have  been  driven  from  Oregon  by  its  American  settle- 
ment, they  have  retired  to  British  Columbia,  and,  like  barnacles  upon 
a  ship's  bottom,  have  fastened  themselves  all  along  the  Russian  and 
American  territories,  to  repeat  just  what  they  did  in  Oregon ;  and, 
with  the  savage  hordes  with  whom  they  have  always  freely  mingled, 
they  will  repeat  their  depredations  upon  our  American  settlements, 
and  defeat  every  effort  to  civilize  or  Christianize  the  natives  over  whom 
they  have  any  influence. 

Six  generations  of  natives  have  passed  away  nnder  their  system 
of  trade  and  civilization.     The  French,  English,  and  Indians  before 
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our  American  reyolution  and  independence  could  not  harmonize. 
The  French  were  driven  from  their  American  possessions  and  control 
oyer  the  Indians,  and  peace  followed.  The  Indians,  English,  and 
Americans  can  not  harmonize ;  they  never  have,  and  they  never  will ; 
hence,  it  becomes  a  question  of  vast  moment,  not  only  to  the  Indian 
race,  but  to  the  American  people,  as  to  the  pr^riety  and  expediency 
of  allowing  the  English  nation  or  British  or  foreign  subjects  to  fur- 
ther exercise  any  influence  among  our  American  Indians. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Jackson  estimates  the  expense  of  our  Indian  wars,  since 
1831  to  the  present  time,  at  one  thousand  millions  of  dollars  and 
thirty-seven  thousand  lives  of  our  citizens,  not  coanting  the  lives  of 
Indians  destroyed  by  our  American  wars  with  them.  If  the  reader 
will  carefully  read  and  candidly  judge  of  the  historical  facts  presented 
in  the  following  pages,  we  have  no  fears  but  they  will  join  us  in  our 
conclusions,  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  irrevocably  and  of  necessity 
fixed  in  our  American  existence  as  a  nation  at  peace  with  all,  which 
we  can  not  have  so  long  as  any  foreign  sectarian  or  political  organiza- 
tions are  permitted  to  have  a  controlling  influence  over  savage  minds. 
A  Frenchman,  an  Englishman,  a  Mormon,  a  Roman  priest,  any  one,  or 
all  of  them,  fraternizing  as  they  do  with  the  Indian,  can  work  upon  his 
prejudices  and  superstitions  and  involve  our  country  in  an  Indian  war 
— ^which  secures  the  Indian  trade  to  the  British  fur  company.  This  is 
the  great  object  sought  to  be  accomplished  in  nearly  all  the  wars  our 
government  has  had  with  them. 

One  other  remarkable  fact  is  noted  in  all  our  Indian  wars,  the* 
American  or  Protestant  missionaries  have  been  invariably  driven  from 
among  those  tribes,  while  the  Roman  Jesuit  missionaries  have  been 
protected  and  continued  among  the  Indians,  aiding  and  counseling  them 
in  the  continuance  of  those  wars.  It  is  no  new  thing  that  ignorance, 
superstition,  and  sectarian  hate  has  produced  such  results  upon  the 
savage  mind,  and  our  Oregon  history  shows  that  a  shrewd  British  fur 
company  can  duly  appreciate  and  make  use  of  just  such  influences  to 
promote  and  perpetuate  their  trade  on  the  American  continent. 
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Oocupants  of  the  country. — Danger  to  outsiders. — ^Description  of  missionaries. 

In  1832,  this  entire  country,  from  the  Russian  settlement  on  the  north 
to  the  gulf  of  California  on  the  south,  the  Kocky  Mountains  on  the  east 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west,  was  under  the  absolute  and  undis- 
puted control  of  the  Honorable  Hudson's  Bay  Company ;  and  the  said 
company  claimed  and  exercised  exclusive  civil,  religious,  political,  and 
commercial  jurisdiction  over  all  this  vast  country,  leaving  a  narrow 
strip  of  neutral  territory  between  the  United  States  and  their  assumed 
possessions,  lying  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  western 
borders  of  Missouri.  Its  inhabitants  were  gentlemen  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company, — their  clerks,  tradera,  and  servants,^-con8isting  mostly 
of  Canadian-French,  half-breeds,  and  natives. 

Occasionally,  when  a  venturesome  Yankee  ship  or  fur  trader  entered 
any  of  the  ports  of  the  aforei^aid  country  for  trade,  exploration,  or  settle- 
ment, this  honorable  company  asserted  its  licensed  and  exclusive  right 
to  drive  said  vessel,  trader,  explorer,  or  settler  from  it.  Should  he  be 
so  bold  as  to  venture  to  pass  the  trained  bands  of  the  wild  savages  of 
the  mountains,  or,  even  by  accident,  reach  the  sacred  trading-ground 
of  this  company,  he  was  helped  to  a  passage  out  of  it,  or  allowed  to 
perish  by  the  hand  of  any  savage  who  saw  fit  to  punish  him  for  his 
temerity. 

While  this  exclusive  jurisdiction  was  claimed  and  exei'cised  by  the 
company,  four  wild,  untutored  Indians  of  the  Flathead  tribe  learned 
from  an  American  trapper,  who  had  strayed  into  their  country,  that 
there  was  a  Supreme  Being,  worthy  of  worship,  and  that,  by  going  to 
his  country,  they  could  learn  all  about  him.  Four  of  these  sons  of  the 
wilderness  found  their  way  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  in  1832.  Mr.  Catlin, 
a  celebrated  naturalist  and  artist,  I  believe  not  a  member  of  any  reli- 
gious sect,  learned  the  object  that  had  brought  these  red  men  from  the 
mountains  of  Oregon,  and  gave  the  fact  to  the  religious  public. 

This  little  incident,  though  small  in  itself,  resulted  in  the  organiza- 
tion, in  1833,  of  the  Missionary  Board  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
the  appointment  of  Rev.  Jason  Lee  and  associates,  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Methodist  Mission  in  the  Wallamet  Valley  in  1834,  the  appoint- 
ment of  Rev.  Samuel  Parker  and  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman,  by  the  Ameri- 
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can  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Forei^  Missions,  to  explore  the 
country  in  1835,  and  the  establishment  of  a  mission  by  said  Board  in 
1836. 

Rev.  Jason  Lee,  of  Stansted,  Canada  East,  a  man  of  light  hair,  bine 
eyes,  &ir  complexion,  spare  habit,  above  ordinary  height,  a  little  stoop- 
shouldered,  with  strong  nerve  and  indomitable  .will,  yet  a  meek,  warm- 
hearted, and  humble  Christian,  gaining  by  his  affable  and  easy  manners 
the  esteem  of  all  who  became  acquainted  with  him,  was  the  first  to 
Tolonteer. 

Rev.  Daniel  Lee,  a  nephew  of  Jason,  was  the  second ; — ^the  opposite 
of  the  former  in  every  particular — of  medium  height.  The  general 
impression  of  outsiders  was,  that  his  moral  qualities  were  not  of  the 
highest  order,  yet  it  is  not  known  that  any  specific  charges  were  ever 
brought  against  him. 

Cyrus  Shepard,  a  lay  member,  was  a  devoted  Christian,  and  a  faithful 
laborer  for  the  advancement  of  the  objects  of  the  mission  and  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  all  in  the  country.  We  have  never  learned  that  he  had  an 
enemy  or  a  slanderer  while  he  lived  in  it.  On  his  first  an*ival  he 
taught  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  school  at  Vancouver,  consisting 
of  children  belonging  to  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  company,  till  the 
mission  buildings  were  ready,  when  he  gathered  a  large  school  of  In- 
dian and  French  half-breed  children,  and  was  quite  successful  in  teach- 
ing the  rudiments  of  an  English  education.  Rev.  D.  Lee  and  Mr. 
Shepard  were  from  New  England. 

Mr.  P.  L,  Edwards,  of  Missouri,  also  a  lay  member,  was  of  the  com- 
pany. But  little  is  known  of  him ;  the  inducements  to  become  a  per- 
manent settler  in  the  country  do  not  appear  in  his  case. 

Rev.  Samuel  Parker,  of  Ithaca,  New  York,  a  man  of  good  education 
and  refinement,  and  exceedingly  set  in  his  opinions  and  conclusions  of 
men  and  things,  came  to  explore  the  country,  and  report  to  the  Ameri- 
can Board  as  to  the  feasibility  of  establishing  missions  among  the  In- 
dians, one  of  the  missionaries  of  the  American  Board,  from  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  having  visited  the  coast  in  an  American  ship,  several  years 
previous,  and  made  an  unfavorable  report  on  account  of  the  fur-trade 
influence  against  American  traders,  giving  the  impression  that  Ameri- 
can missionaries  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Parker  was  inclined  to  self-applause,  requiring  his  full  share  of 
ministerial  approbation  or  respect,  though  not  fully  qualified  to  draw 
it  cheerfully  from  an  audience  or  his  listeners ;  was  rather  fastidious. 

Dr.  Marcus  Whitman,  of  Rushville,  New  York,  sent  in  company 
with  Mr.  Parker  to  explore  the  country.  A  man  of  easy,  donH-care 
habits,  that  could  become  all  things  to  all  men,  and  yet  a  sincere  and 
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earnest  man,  speaking  his  mind  before  he  thonght  the  second  time, 
giving  his  views  on  aU  subjects  without  much  consideration,  correcting 
and  changing  them  when  good  reasons  were  presented,  yet,  when  fixed 
in  the  pursuit  of  an  object,  adhering  to  it  with  unflinching  tenacity. 
A  stranger  would  consider  him  fickle  and  stubborn,  yet  he  was  sincere 
and  kind,  and  generous  to  a  fault,  devoting  every  energy  of  his  mind 
and  body  to  the  welfare  of  the  Indians,  and  objects  of  the  mission ; 
seldom  manifesting  fears  of  any  danger  that  might  surround  him,  at 
times  he  would  become  animated  and  earnest  in  his  argument  or  con- 
versation. In  his  profession  he  was  a  bold  practitioner,  and  generally 
successful.  He  was  above  medium  height ;  of  spare  habit ;  peculiar 
hair,  a  portion  of  each  being  white  and  a  dark  brown,  so  that  it  might 
be  called  iron-gray ;  deep  blue  eyes,  and  large  mouth. 

The  peculiarities  of  Messrs.  Parker  and  Whitman  were  such,  that, 
when  they  had  reached  the  rendezvous  on  Green  River,  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  they  agreed  to  separate ;  not  because  Dr.  Whitman  was  not 
willing  and  anxious  to  continue  the  exploring  expedition,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Parker,  but  because  Mr.  P.  could  not  '*  put  up  "  yith  the  off- 
hand, careless,  and,  as  he  thought,  slovenly  manner  in  which  Dr.  Whit- 
nian  was  inclined  to  travel.  Dr.  W.  was  a  man  that  could  accommo- 
date himself  to  circumstances ;  such  as  dipping  the  water  from  the 
running  stream  with  his  hand,  to  drink ;  having  but  a  hunter's  knife 
(without  a  fork)  to  cut  and  eat  his  food;  in  short,  could  rough  it 
without  qualms  of  stomach. 

Rev.  Mr.  Parker  had  left  a  refined  family  circle,  and  his  habits  had 
become  somewhat  delicate  from  age  and  long  usage  in  comfortable  and 
agreeable  society;  hence  his  peculiar  habits  were  not  adapted  to 
Rocky  Mountain  travel  in  those  early  days.  Still,  the  great  object  on 
which  they  were  sent  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Their  sense  of  moral 
obligation  was  such,  that  a  reason  must  be  given  why  Dr.  Whitman 
returns  to  the  States,  and  Mr.  Parker  proceeds  alone  on  his  perilous 
journey  to  this  then  unknown  country.  Here  again  the  wild  Indian 
comes  in,  by  instinct,  order,  or  providence  (as  the  unbeliever  may 
choose  to  call  it),  and  offers  to  take  charge  of  this  delicate  old  gentle- 
man, and  carries  him  in  triumph  through  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  all 
through  his  country,  and,  in  Indian  pomp  and  splendor,  delivers  this 
rev.  "  Uack  coat^  to  P.  C.  Pambrnn,  Esq.,  chief  clerk  of  the  Honorable 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  at  old  Fort  Wallawalla,  supplying  his  every 
want  on  the  journey,  caring  for  his  horses  and  baggage,  not  asking  or 
receiving  any  thing,  except  such  presents  as  Mi*.  Parker  chose  to  give 
them  on  the  way  and  at  parting. 

Dr.  Whitman,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  associated  with  Mr. 
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Parker,  under  the  direction  of  the  American  Board.  They  had  arrived 
at  the  rendezYOOfl  in  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  moat  of  the  Kez  Perc^ 
were  at  the  American  rendezvous.  Ish-hol-hol-hoata-hoata,  a  young  Nez 
Perc6  Indian  (named  by  the  American  trappers,  Lawyer^  on  account 
of  his  shrewdness  in  argument,  and  his  unflinching  defense  of  American 
against  British  and  foreign  influences),  having  learned  of  their  arrival, 
eame  to  them  and  settled  matters  quite  satisfactorily  to  both,  by 
requesting  Mr.  Parker  to  go  with  them  to  their  country,  they  having 
heard  of  Rev.  Mr.  Lee  and  party  going  to  settle  near  the  husus- 
hai-hai  (White  Head),  as  the  natives  called  Dr.  John  McLaughlin,  in 
the  Wallamet  Valley.  They  consented  to  let  the  Doctor  take  two  of 
their  boys.  To  Ites  he  gave  the  name  of  John ;  Tuetakas  he  called 
Richard.  Dr.  Whitman  was  to  go  to  the  States,  report  to  the  American 
Board,  and  procure  associates  and  the  material  to  establish  a  mission 
in  the  Nez  Perc6  country. 

The  Nez  Percys  were  to  take  charge  of  Mr.  Parker,  and  carry  him 
forward  in  his  explorations,  and  meet  Dr.  W.,  on  his  return  next 
year,  at  the  place  of  rendezvous  in  the  mountains,  to  conduct  him  and 
his  party  to  the  place  Mr.  Parker  might  select  for  a  mission  establish- 
ment. Rev.  S.  Parker,  in  company  with  the  Indians,  went  on,  and  Dr. 
Whitman,  with  his  two  Indian  boys,  with  the  American  Fur  Company, 
Capts.  Fitzpatrick,  Bridger,  and  others,  started  on  their  way  to  the 
States,  or  ^'  home  from  the  Rocky  Mountains."  Dr.  Whitman,  by  his 
off-hand,  easy  manner  of  accommodating  himself  to  circumstances,  and 
by  his  kind-heartedness  and  promptness  to  relieve  all  who  needed  his 
professional  skill,  had  won  the  esteem  of  all  with  whom  he  traveled, 
so  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  American  Fur  Company  cheerfully  sup- 
plied his  wants  on  his  return  trip  to  the  States,  where  he  arrived  in 
due  time,  made  his  report  to  the  American  Board,  who  decided  to 
establish  the  mission,  as  per  arrangement  with  Parker  and  Whitman, 
on  separating  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Mrs.  Whitman,  formerly  Mbs  Narcissa  Prentiss,  of  Prattsburg,  Steu- 
ben County,  New  York,  was  a  lady  of  refined  feelings  and  commanding 
appearance.  She  had  very  light  hair,  light,  fresh  complexion,  and  light 
blue  eyes.  Her  features  were  large,  her  form  full  and  round.  At  the 
time  she  arrived  in  the  country,  in  the  prime  of  life,  she  was  con- 
fiidered#  a  fine,  noble-looking  woman,  affable  and  free  to  converse 
with  all  she  met.  Her  conversation  was  animated  and  cheerfuL 
Firmness  in  her  was  natural,  and  to  some,  especially  the  Indians,  it 
was  repulsive.  She  had  been  brought  up  in  comparative  comfort,  and 
moved  in  the  best  of  religious  society  in  the  place  of  her  residence. 
She  was  a  good  singer,  and  one  of  her  amusements,  as  well  as  that  of 
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her  traveling  companions,  was  to  teacli  the  Doctor  to  sing,  which  she 
did  with  considerable  success, — that  is,  he  could  sing  the  native  songs 
without  much  difficulty. 

The  American  Board  appointed  Rev.  B.  H.  Spalding  and  wife  to 
accompany  Dr.  Whitman  and  wife,  to  aid  in  establishing  the  Nez  Perc6 
mission.  Mr.  Spalding  and  wife  had  just  completed  their  preparatory 
course  of  education  in  Lane  Seminary,  near  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  first  impression  of  the  stranger  on  seeing  H.  H.  Spalding  is,  that  he 
has  before  him  an  unusual  countenance.  He  begins  to  examine,  and  finds 
a  man  with  sharp  features,  large,  brown  eyes,  dark  hair,  high,  projecting 
forehead,  with  many  wrinkles,  and  a  head  nearly  bald.  He  is  of  medium 
size,  stoop*shouldered,  with  a  voice  that  can  assume  a  mild,  sharp,  or 
boisterous  key,  at  the  will  of  its  (^ner ;  quite  impulsive,  and  bitter  in 
his  denunciations  of  a  real,  or  supposed  enemy ;  inclined  in  the  early 
part  of  his  missionary  labors  to  accumulate  property  for  the  especial 
benefit  of  his  family,  though  the  practice  was  disapproved  of  and- for- 
bidden by  the  regulations  of  the  American  Board.  In  his  professional 
character  he  was  below  mediocrity.  As  a  writer  or  correspondent  he 
was  bold,  and  rather  eloquent,  giving  overdrawn  life-sketches  of  passing 
events.  His  moral  influence  was  injured  by  strong  symptoms  of 
passion,  when  provoked  or  excited.  In  his  labors  for  the  Indians,  he 
was  zealous  and  persevering,  in  his  preacliing  or  talking  to  them,  plain 
and  severe,  and  in  his  instructions  wholly  practical.  For  instance,  to 
induct  the  natives  to  work  and  cultivate  their  lands,  he  had  Mrs. 
Spalding  paint  a  representation  of  Adam  and  Eve,  as  being  driven  from 
the  garden  of  Eden  by  an  angel, — Adam  with  a  hoe  on  his  shoulder, 
and  Eve  with  her  spinning-wheel.  He  taught  the  natives  that  God 
commanded  them  to  work,  as  well  as  pray.  Had  he  been  allowed  to 
continue  his  labors  with  the  tribe,  undisturbed  by  sectarian  and  anti- 
religions  influences,  he  would  have  effected  great  good,  and  the  tribe 
been  now  admitted  as  citizens  of  the  United  States.  As  a  citizen  and 
neighbor  he  was  kind  and  obliging ;  to  his  family  he  was  kind,  yet 
severe  in  his  religious  observances.  He  was  unquestionably  a  sincere, 
though  not  always  humble.  Christian.  The  loss  of  his  wife,  and  the 
exciting  and  savage  massacre  of  his  associates,  produced  their 
effect  upon  him.  Charity  will  find  a  substantial  excuse  for  most  of  his 
faults,  while  virtue  and  truth,  civilization  and  religion,  wiU  award  him 
a  place  as  a  faithful,  zealous,  and  comparatively  successful  miiSsionary. 

Mrs.  Spalding  was  the  daughter  of  a  plain,  substantial  farmer,  by  the 
name  of  Hai*t,  of  Oneida  County,  New  York.  She  was  above  the 
medium  height,  slender  in  form,  with  coarse  features,  dark  brown  hair, 
blue  eyes,  rather  dark  complexion,  coarse  voice,  of  a  serious  turn  of 
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mind,  and  quick  in  understanding  language.  In  faot  she  was  remarka- 
ble in  acquiring  the  Nez  Perc6  language,  so  as  to  understand  and  con- 
yerse  with  the  natives  quite  easily  by  the  time  they  reached  their  sta- 
tion at  Lapwai.  She  could  paint  indifferently  in  water-colors,  and  had 
been  taught,  while  young,  all  the  useful  branches  of  domestic  life ;  could 
spin,  weave,  and  sew,  etc. ;  could  prepare  an  excellent  meal  at  short 
notice ;  was  generally  sociable,  but  not  forward  in  conversation  with  or 
in  attentions  to  gentlemen.  In  this  particular  she  was  the  opposite  of 
Mrs.  Whitman.  With  the  native  women  Mrs.  Spalding  always  ap- 
peared easy  and  cheerful,  and  had  their  unbounded  confidence  and 
respect.  She  was  remarkable  for  her  firmness  and  decision  of  character 
in  whatever  she  or  her  husband  undertook.  She  never  appeared  to  be 
alarmed  or  excited  at  any  difficulty,  dispute,  or  alarms  common  to  the 
Indian  life  around  her.  She  was  considered  by  the  Indian  men  as  a 
brave,  fearless  woman,  and  was  respected  and  esteemed  by  all.  Though 
she  was  frequently  left  for  days  alone,  her  husband  being  absent  on 
business,  but  a  single  attempted  insult  was  ever  offered  her.  Understand- 
ing their  language,  her  cool,  quick  perception  of  the  design  enabled 
her  to  give  so  complete  and  thorough  a  rebuff  to  the  attempted  insult, 
that,  to  hide  his  disgrace,  the  Indian  offering  it  fled  from  the  tribe,  not 
venturing  to  remain  among  them.  In  fact,  a  majority  of  the  tribe 
were  in  favor  of  hanging  the  Indian  who  offered  the  insult,  but  Mrs. 
Spalding  requested  that  they  would  allow  him  to  live,  that  he  might 
repent  of  his  evil  designs  and  do  better  in  future.  In  this  shorf  sketch 
of  Mrs.  Spalding  the  reader  is  carried  through  a  series  of  years.  We 
shall  have  occasion,  as  we  progress  in  our  sketches,  to  refer  to  these 
two  ladies.  They  are  not  fictitious  characters, — they  lived ;  came  over 
the  Rocky  Mountains  in  1836  ;  they  are  dead  and  buried,  Mrs.  Spald- 
ing near  the  Callapooya,  in  the  Wallamet  Valley.  Mrs.  Whitman's 
remidns,  such  portions  of  them  as  could  be  found,  are  buried  not  far 
from  the  place  of  her  labors  among  the  Cayuses.  The  last  time  we 
passed  the  ground  not  even  a  common  board  marked  the  place.  We 
noticed  a  hollow  in  the  ground,  said  to  be  the  place  where  the  very 
Rev.  Mr.  Bronillet,  vicar-general  of  Walla  walla,  says  "the  bodies 
were  all  deposited  in  a  common  grave  which  had  been  dug  the  day  pre- 
vious by  Joseph  Stanfield,  and,  before  leaving,  I  •  saw  that  they  were 
covered  with  earth,  but  I  have  since  learned  that  the  graves,  not  hav- 
ing been  soon  enough  inclosed,  had  been  molested  by  the  wolves,  and 
that  some  of  the  corpses  had  been  devoured  by  them."  Bear  this 
statement  in  mind,  reader,  as  we  proceed.  We  will  tell  you  just  how 
mach  he  knows  of  the  why  and  wherefore  such  things  occurred  in  those 
early  times.    A  part  of  the  facts  are  already  in  history. 
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Messrs.  Whitman  and  Spalding,  with  their  wives,  and  a  reinforcement 
for  the  Pawnee  mission,  made  their  way  to  Liberty  Landing,  on  the 
MiBsouri  River.  At  that  place  they  were  joined  by  a  young  man  by 
the  name  of  W.  H.  Gray,  from  Utica,  New  York,  who  was  solicited  by 
the  agents  of  the  American  Board  to  join  this  expedition  as  its  secoUur 
agenti 


.     CHAPTER  XIV. 

Missionary  outfit — On  the  way. — No  roads. — An  English  nobleman. — A  wagon  taken 
along. — ^Health  of  Mrs.  Spalding. — ^Meeting  mountain  men  and  Indians. — ^A  feast 
to  the  Indians. 

The  mission  party  had  brought  with  them  a  fall  supply  of  all  the  sup- 
posed et  coeteras  for  a  life  and  residence  two  thousand  miles  from  any 
possible  chance  to  renew  those  supplies  when  exhausted,  having  the 
material  for  a  blacksmith  shop,  a  plow,  and  all  sorts  of  seeds,  clothing, 
etc.,  to  last  for  two  years.  Gray  found  his  hands  full  in  making  calcu* 
lations  for  the  transportation  of  this  large  amount  of  baggage,  or 
goods,  as  the  trader  would  say.  In  a  few  days  wagons,  teams,  pack- 
mules,  horses,  and  cows,  were  all  purchased  in  the  county  of  Liberty, 
Missouri,  the  goods  all  overhauled,  repacked,  loaded  into  the  two  mis- 
sion wagons,  and  an  extra  team  hired  to  go  as  far  as  Fort  Leaven- . 
worth.  Spalding  and  Gray  started  with  the  train,  three  ^agons,  eight 
mules,  twelve  horses,  and  sixteen  cows,  two  men,  two  Indian  boys,  and 
the  man  with  the  extra  team.  Dr.  Whitman,  having  the  ladies  in 
charge,  was  to  come  up  the  Missouri  River  in  the  first  boat,  and  await 
the  arrival  of  the  train  having  the  greater  portion  of  the  goods  with 
it  Boats  on  the  Missouri  River  not  being  so  numerous  as  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  Doctor  and  party  did  not  reach  Leavenworth  till  the 
train  had  arrived.  They  rearranged  their  goods,  discharged  the  extra 
team,  held  a  consultation,  and  concluded  that  the  Doctor  and  ladies 
would  keep  the  boat  to  Council  Bluffs,  the  point  from  which  the  Ameri- 
can Fur  Company's  caravan  was  to  start  that  year.  Learning  that  the 
company  was  to  start  in  six  days,  the  conclusion  was  that  the  cattle 
and  goods  had  better  proceed  as  fast  as  possible. 

The  third  day,  in  the  morning,  some  forty  miles  from  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, as  we  were  about  starting,  a  white  boy,  about  sixteen  years  old, 
came  into  camp,  having  on  an  old  torn  straw  hat,  an  old  ragged  fus- 
tian coat,  scarcely  half  a  shirt,  with  buckskin  pants,  badly  worn,  but 
one  moccasin,  a  powder-horn  with  no  powder  in  it,  and  an  old  rifle. 
He  had  light  flaxen  hair,  light  blue  eyes,  was  thin  and  spare,  yet 
appeared  in  good  health  and  spirits.  He  said  he  had  started  for  the 
Rocky  Mountains;  he  was  from  some  place  in  Iowa;  he  had  been 

without  food  for  two  days ;  he  asked  for  some  ammunition ;  thought 
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he  could  kill  some  game  to  get  along ;  the  rain  the  night  pi'evious  had 
wet  him  quite  effectually ;  he  was  really  cold,'  wet,  nearly  naked,  and 
hungry.  lie  was  soon  supplied  from  our  stores  with  all  he  wanted, 
and  advised  to  return  to  his  friends  in  Iowa.  To  this  he  objected,  and 
said  if  we  would  allow  him  he  would  go  with  us  to  Council  Bluffs, 
and  then  go  with  the  fur  compapy  to  the  mountains.  He  agreed  to 
assist  all  he  could  in  getting  along.  lie  was  furnished  a  horse,  and 
made  an  excellent  hand  while  he  remained  with  the  party,  which  he 
did  till  he  reached  Fort  Hall,  on  Snake  River.  There  he  joined  a 
party  that  went  with  the  Bannock  Indians,  and  became  a  member  of 
that  tribe,  and,  as  near  as  we  can  learn,  married  a  native  woman  (some 
say  three),  and  is  using  his  influence  to  keep  the  tribe  at  war  with  the 
United  States.  Of  this  we  have  no  positive  knowledge,  though  if  such 
is  the  fact  he  may  have  been  a  deserter  from  Fort  Leavenworth,  His 
name  was  Miles  Goodyear. 

Within  thirty  miles  of  Council  Bluffs  a  messenger  overtook  the  mis- 
sionary caravan,  and  stated  that  Mrs.  Satterley,  of  the  Pawnee  mission, 
w'as  dead ;  that  Dr.  Whitman  and  ladies  were  left  at  Fort'  Leaven- 
worth ;  that  they  were  coming  on  as  fast  as  possible,  with  extra  teams, 
to  overtake  us.  Our  party  went  into  camp  at  once ;  the  two  wagons 
with  horse  teaiys  started  back  to  meet  and  bring  up  the  balance  of  the 
party ;  wait  two  days  at  Omaha ;  fix  one  of  the  wagon  boxes  for  a 
ferry-boat;  Doctor  and  party  arrive  ;  cross  all  safe  ;  get  to  camp  late 
in  the  night.  There  was  a  slight  jar  in  the  feelings  of  some  on  account 
of  haste,  and  slowness  of  movement,  in  others.  However,  as  the  fur 
company,  with  whom  the  mission  party  was  to  travel,  was  to  start  on 
a  certain  day,  haste  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  no  time  to  be  lost. 
Useless  baggage  overhauled  and  thrown  away,  cows  started,  mules 
and  wagons  loaded ;  Gray  in  charge  of  mules  and  cows,  Spalding 
driver  for  a  two-horse  light  wagon.  Whitman  the  four-horse  farm 
wagon.  -  On  goes  the  caravan  ;  in  two  hours  a  message  goes  forward 
to  Gray  that  Spalding  has  driven  his  wagon  into  a  mud  stream  and 
broken  his  axletree ;  Gray  goes  back ;  soon  repairs  axletree  by  a  new 
one;  on  Platte  River;  rains  as  it  only  can  on  that  river,  cold  and 
almost  sleet ;  nothing  but  a  skin  boat,  that  could  carry  but  two  trunks 
and  one  lady  at  a  time  ;  all  day  swimming  by  the  side  of  the  boat  to 
get  goods  over ;  swim  cattle,  mules,  and  horses  all  over  safe  to  north 
side. 

Overhaul  and  lighten  our  baggage ;  Rev.  Mr.  Dunbar  for  pilot,  three 
men,  and  two  Indian  boys,  we  hasten  on  to  overtake  fur  company's 
caravan.  Second  day,  met  one  hundred  Pawnee  warriors  on  their  way 
to  Council  Bluff  agency.     Mr.  Dunbar  being  the  missionary  of  the 
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Pawnees,  and  understanding  their  language,  we  had  no  difficulty  with 
them.  Traveling  early  and  late,  we  came  up  to  the  fur  company  at 
the  Pawnee  village,  some  two  hours  after  their  caravau  had  arrived 
and  camped. 

At  this  point  the  missionary  menagerie  was  iirat  exhibited,  not  that 
they  attempted  to  make  any  display,  or  posted  any  handbills,  or 
charged  any  fee  for  exhibiting,  but  the  strange  appearance  of  two 
white  ladies  in  a  caravan  consisting  of  rough  American  hunters,  Cana- 
dian packers  with  Indian  women,  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  wild 
mountain  expedition,  drew  the  attention  of  all.  The  mission  party 
had  with  them  some  fine  cows,  good  horses  and  mules,  and  were  toler- 
ably well  fitted  out  for  their  expedition,  except  a  superabundance  of 
useless  things,  causing  much  perplexity  and  hard  labor  to  transport 
over  the  rough  plains  in  1836. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  that  early  time  there  was  no  road, — 
not  even  a  trail  or  track,  except  that  of  the  buffalo;  and  those  made  by 
them  were  invariably  from  the  river,  or  watering-places,  into  the  hills 
or  bluffs.  Their  trails  being  generally  deep,  from  long  use  by  the  animal, 
made  it  quite  severe  and  straining  upon  our  teams,  wagons,  and  the 
nineteen  carts  the  fur  company  carried  their  goods  in  that  year.  The 
caravan  altogether  consisted  of  nineteen  carts,  with  two  mules  to  each, 
one  in  the  shafts  and  one  ahead,  one  light  Dearborn  wagon,  two  mules 
and  two  wagons  belonging  to  an  English  nobleman,  his  titles  all  on.  Sir 
William  Drummond,  K.  B.,  who  had  come  to  the  United  States  to  allow 
bis  fortune  to  recuperate  during  his  absence.  He  had  been  spending 
his  winters  in  New  Orleans  with  the  Southern  bloods,  and  his  bankei*s  in 
England  complained  that  his  income  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  his  large 
expenditures ;  he  was  advised  to  take  a  trip  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
which  would  occupy  him  during  the  Bummer  and  sickly  season^  during 
which  time  he  could  only  spend  what  he  had  with  him,  and  could  have 
a  fine  hunting  excursion.  This  English  nobleman  with  his  party  con- 
sisted of  himself  and  a  young  English  blood.  I  did  not  learn  whether 
be  was  of  the  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  grade  in  the  scale  of 
English  nobility ;  be  that  as  it  may.  Sir  William  D.,  K.  B.,  messed  and 
slept  in  the  same  tent  with  this  traveling  companion  of  his,  who, 
between  them,  had  three  servants,  two  dogs,  and  four  extra  fine  horses, 
to  run  and  hunt  the  buffalo.  Occasionally,  they  would  give  chase  to 
that  swiftest  of  mountain  animals,  the  antelope,  which,  in  most 
instances,  would,  especially  where  the  grass  was  short,  leave  them  in 
the  distance,  when  Sir  William  and  his  companion  would  come  charg- 
ing back  to  the  train,  swearing  the  antelope  could  outrun  a  streak  of 
lightning,  and  offering  to  bet  a  thousand  pounds  that  if  he  had  one  of 
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his  English  'orses  he  could  catch  'em.  The  English  nobleman,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  was  treated  with  great  respect  by  all  in  the  caravan ; 
while  in  the  presence  of  the  ladies  he  assumed  quite  a  dignified  car- 
riage, being  a  man  (excuse  me,  your  honor),  a  lord  of  the  British  reahn, 
on  a  hunting  excursion  in  North  America,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in 
the  year  a.  d.  1836.  He  was  about  five  feet  nine  inches  high.  His 
face  had  become  thin  from  the  free  use  of  New  Orleans  brandy,  ren- 
dering his  nose  rather  prominent,  showing  indications  of  internal  heat 
in  bright  red  spots,  and  inclining  a  little  to  the  rum  blossom,  that 
would  make  its  appearance  from  the  sting  of  a  mosquito  or  sand-fly, 
which  to  his  lordship  was  quite  annoying.  Though  his  lordship  was 
somewhat  advanced  in  years,  and,  according  to  his  own  account,  had 
traveled  extensively  in  the  oriental  countries,  he  did  not  show  in  his 
conversation  extensive  mental  improvement ;  his  general  cohversation 
and  appearance  was  that  of  a  man  with  strong  prejudices,  and  equally 
strong  appetites,  which  he  had  freely  indulged,  with  only  pecuniary 
restraint.  His  two  wagons,  one  with  two  horses,  the  other  with  four 
mules,  with  drivers,  and  a  servant  for  cook  and  waiter,  constituted  his 
train — as  large  as  his  means  would  permit  on  that  trip.  All  of  the 
carts  and  wagons  were  covered  with  canvas  to  protect  the  goods  from 
storms.     Sir  William  traveled  under  the  alias  of  Captain  Stewart. 

The  order  of  march  was  as  follows :  Cattle  and  loose  animals  in  ad- 
vance in  the  morning,  coming  up  in  rear  at  night ;  fur  company  and 
Captain  Stewart's  teams  in  advance;  mission  party  in  rear  till  we 
readied  Fort  Laramie.  All  went  smoothly  and  in  order.  At  the 
Pawnee  village  the  fur  company  was  short  of  meat  or  bacon.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  to  slaughter  one  of  the  mission  cows,  and  replace  it  at 
Laramie.  Two  days  from  Pawnee  village  the  hunters  brought  into 
camp  some  bull  buffalo  meat ;  next  day  cow  buffalo  meat  in  abundance. 
Not  far  from  Scott's  Bluff,  passed  some  hunters  on  their  way  down 
Platte  River  in  boats ;  arrive  at  Foit  Laramie,  just  above  the  mouth  of 
that  river ;  cross  the  Platte  in  two  dug-outs,  lashed  together  with  sticks 
and  poles,  so  as  to  carry  the  goods  and  carts  all  over  to  the  fort.  At 
that  establishment  the  company  and  Captain  Stewart  leave  all  their 
wagons  and  carts  except  one,  deeming  it  impracticable  to  proceed 
further  with  them. 

On  account  of  the  ladies.  Dr.  Whitman  insisted  on  taking  one  of  the 
mission  wagons  along.  The  fur  company  concluded  to  try  the  experi- 
ment with  him,  and  took  one  of  their  carts  along.  Overhaul  all  the 
baggage,  select  out  all,  that,  with  the  knowledge  any  one  had  of  the 
future  wants  of  the  mission  party,  could  be  dispensed  with ;  put  the 
balance  up  in  packages  of  one  hundred  pounds  each;  for  the  top  packs. 
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fifty  pounds ;  for  mtileSj  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds ;  for  horses,  in 
proportion  to  strength.  About  the  first  of  June,  1886,  the  caravan 
started  from  Laramie.  All  the  goods  on  pack  animals,  wagon  and 
cart  light,  Gray  in  charge  of  mission  pack-train,  with  two  men  and  one 
boy,  two  pack  animals  each ;  Spalding  of  cows,  loose  animals,  and 
ladies,  with  the  two  Indian  boys  to  assist  in  driving ;  Dr.  Whitman  in 
charge  of  the  wagon  train,  consisting  of  the  fur  company's  cart  and  mis- 
sion wagon ;  but  one  man  in  the  cart  and  one  in  the  wagon.  On  we 
go ;  the  first  day  from  Laramie  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  through 
a  cotton-wood  bottom  on  the  river,  on  account  of  fallen  timber  in  the 
traiL  Whitman  came  into  the  camp  puffing  and  blowing,  in  good 
spirits,  all  right  side  up,  with  only  one  turn  over  with  the  wagon  and 
two  with  the  cart.  The  fur  company  being  interested  in  exploring  a 
wagon  route  to  Green  River,  next  day  gave  the  Doctor  two  additional 
men  to  assist  in  exploring  and  locating  the  road,  and  getting  the  wagon 
and  cart  over  difficult  places.  Second  day  all  right ;  train  moves  on ; 
hunters  in  advance ;  cattle  usually  traveling  slower  than  the  train,  were 
started  in  the  morning  in  advance  of  the  train,  which  usually  passe.d 
them  about  one  hour  before  reaching  camp  at  night ;  at  noon  they  usu- 
ally all  stop  together.  At  the  crossing  of  Platte  below  Red  Buttes,  in 
the  Black  Hills,  kill  buffi9ilo,  took  hides,  made  willow  frames  for  boats, 
sewed  the  hides  together  to  cover  the  frames,  used  tallow  for  pitch, 
dried  the  skin  boats  over  a  fire,  the  rain  having  poured  down  all  the 
time  we  were  getting  ready  to  crosfl.  However,  as  fortune  always 
favors  the  brave,  as  the  saying  is,  it  did  us  this  time,  for  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  our  boats  were  ready,  it  cleared  up,  the  sun  came  out  bright 
and  clear,  so  that  we  had  a  fine  time  getting  all  things  over.  Next 
day  on  we  moved,  over  the  hills,  through  the  valleys,  around  and 
among  the  salt  pits,  to  a  willow  grove  to  camp. 

With  the  company  was  a  gentleman  from  St.  Louis,  a  Major  Pilcher. 
He  usually  rode  a  fine  white  mule,  and  was  dressed  in  the  top  of  hunting 
or  mountain  style,  such  as  a  fine  buckskin  coat  trimmed  with  red  cloth 
and  porcupine  quills,  fine  red  shirt,  nice  buckskin  pants,  and  moccasins 
tinged  and  nicely  trimmed  ;  he  was,  in  fact,  very  much  of  a  gentleman 
in  all  his  conversation  and  deportment.  The  major  was  also  consider- 
able of  a  gallant  (as  I  believe  most  titled  gentlemen  are).  He  was  pro- 
ceeding around  one  of  those  clay  salt  pits,  and  explaining  to  the  ladies 
their  nature  and  danger,  when  suddenly  mule,  major  and  all  dropped 
out  of  sight,  except  the  mule's  ears  and  the  fringe  on  the  major's  coat. 
Instantly  several  men  were  on  hand  with  ropes,  and  assisted  the  major 
and  mule  out  of  the  pit.  Such  a  sight  /  you  may  imagine  what  you 
please,  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  it.    However,  no  particular  harm 
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wa8  done  the  major,  only  the  thorough  saturation  of  his  fine  suit  of 
buckskin,  and  mule,  with  that  indescribably  adhesive  mud.  He  took  it 
all  in  good  part,  and  joined  in  the  jokes  on  the  occasion.  No  other 
remarkable  incident  occurred  till  we  arrived  at  liock  Independence. 
On  the  south  end  of  that  rock  nearly  all  the  prominent  persons  of  the 
party  placed  their  names,  and  date  of  being  there. 

Later  wagon  trains  and  travelers  have  complained,  and  justly,  of 
sage  brush  and  the  difficulties  of  this  route.  Whitman  and  his  four  men 
opened  it  as  far  as  they  could  with  a  light  wagon  and  a  cart  To  him 
must  be  given  the  credit  of  the  first  practical  experiment,  though 
Ashtley,  Bonneville,  and  Bridger  had  taken  wagons  into  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  left  them,  and  pronounced  the  experiment  a  failure,  and 
a  wagon  road  impracticable.  Whitman's  pei*severance  demonstrated 
a  great  fact — the  practicability  of  a  wagon  road  over  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. You  that  have  rolled  over  those  vast  plains  and  slept  in  your 
Concord  coaches  or  Pullman  palace  cai*s,  have  never  once  imagined  the 
toil  and  labor  of  that  old  off-hand  pioneer,  as  he  mounted  his  horae  in 
the  morning  and  rode  all  day  in  the  cold  and  heat  of  the  mountains 
and  plains,  to  prove  that  a  wagon  road  was  practicable  to  the  waters 
of  the  Columbia  River.  Even  Fremont,  seven  years  after,  claims  to  be 
the  discoverer  of  the  passes  through  which  Whitman  took  his  cart  and 
w^agon,  and  kept  up  with  the  pack-train  from  day  to  day. 

From  Rock  Independence  the  health  of  Mrs.  Spalding  seemed  grad- 
ually to  decline.  She  was  placed  in  the  wagon  as  much  as  would  re* 
lieve  her,  and  changed  from  wagon  to  saddle  as  she  could  bear,  to  the 
American  rendezvous  on  Green  River. 

From  Rock  Independence  information  was  sent  forward  into  the 
mountains  of  the  arrival  of  the  caravan,  and  about  the  time  and  place 
they  expected  to  reach  the  rendezvous.  This  information  reached  not 
only  the  American  trapper  and  hunter  in  the  mountains,  but  the  Snake, 
Bannock,  Nez  Perce,  and  Flathead  tribes,  and  the  traders  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company.  Two  days  before  we  arrived  at  our  rendezvous, 
some  two  horn's  before  we  reached  camp,  the  whole  caravan  was  alarmed 
by  the  arrival  of  some  ten  Indians  and  four  or  five  white  men,  whose 
di-ess  and  appearance  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  fix>m  that  of  the 
Indians.  As  they  came  in  sight  over  the  hills,  they  all  gave  a  yell, 
such  as  huntere  and  Indians  only  can  give;  whiz,  whiz,  came  their 
balls  over  our  heads,  and  on  they  came,  in  less  time  than  it  will  take 
yeu  to  read  this  account.  The  alarm  was  but  for  a  moment ;  our  guide 
had  seen  a  white  cloth  on  one  of  their  guns,  and  said,  "  Don't  be  alarmed, 
they  are  friends,"  and  snre  enough,  in  a  moment  here  they  were.  It 
was  difficult  to  tell  which  was  the  most  crazy,  the  horse  or  the  rider ; 
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such  hopping,  booting,  running,  jumping,  yelling,  jumping  sage  brush, 
whirling  around,  for  they  could  not  stop  to  reload  their  guns,  but  all 
of  us  as  they  came  on  gave  them  a  salute  from  ours,  as  they  passed  to 
the  rear  of  our  line  and  back  again,  hardly  stopping  to  give  the  hand 
to  any  one.     On  to  camp  we  went. 

At  night,  who  should  we  find  but  old  Takkensuitas  and  Ish-hol-hol- 
hoats-hoats  (Lawyer),  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Parker,  which  informed 
the  party  that  he  had  arrived  safely  at  Wallawalla,  and  that  the 
Indians  had  been  kind  to  him,  and  from  what  he  had  seen  and  could 
learn  of  them,  they  were  well  disposed  toward  all  white  men.  Mr. 
Parker,  as  his  journal  of  that  trip  and  observations  will  show,  was  a 
man  of  intelligence,  and  a  close  observer  of  men  and  things. 

He  soon  learned,  on  aiiiving  at  Wallawalla,  that  there  was  a  bitter 
anti-American  feeling  in  the  country,  and  that,  notwithstanding  he  had 
arrived  in  it  uninvited,  and  without  the  aid  of  the  Honorable  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  he  was  in  it,  nevertheless,  as  the  guest  of  the  Nez  Perc6 
Indians.  They  had  found  him  in  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  they  brought 
him  to  Wallawalla ;  they  had  received  him,  treated  him  kindly,  and 
proved  to  him  that  they  were  not  only  friendly,  but  an.vious  to  have 
the  American  influence  and  civilization  come  among  them.  Rev. 
Jason  Lee  and  party  were  in  the  country.  Abundance  of  unasked 
advice  was  given  to  him  by  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  men;  his 
caution  prevailed ;  he  was  to  let  Dr.  Whitman,  or  the  mission  party 
that  might  be  sent  across  the  mountains,  hear  from  him  by  the  Indians. 
Feeling  certain  that  any  advice  or  information  he  might  attempt  to 
communicate  to  his  missionary  friends  would  in  all  probability  be 
made  use  of  to  their  detriment,  and  perhaps  destroy  the  mission  itself, 
lie  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  write  or  to  give  any  advice.  Should 
any  party  come  on  before  he  could  reach  them,  his  note  was  (Sufficient 
to  inform  them  of  the  fact  of  his  safe  arrival  and  the  friendly  treat- 
ment he  had  received  of  the  Indians ;  further  than  this  he  did  not  feel 
safe  to  communicate — not  for  want  of  confidence  in  the  Indians,  but 
from  what  he  saw  and  leai*ned  of  the  feelings  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany. Yet  he  felt  that,  notwithstanding  they  were  showing  him  out- 
wardly every  attention,  yet  they  evidently  did  not  wish  to  see  the 
American  influence  increase  in  any  shape  in  the  country.. 

Rev.  Mr.  Parker's  letter,  short  and  unsatisfactory  as  it  was,  caused 
considerable  expression  of  unpleasant  feeling  on  the  part  of  those  who 
considered  they  had  a  light  to  a  more  full  and  extended  communication. 
Bat  Mr.  Parker  was  at  Vancouver,  or  somewhere  else ;  they  might  and 
they  might  not  meet  him ;  he  may  and  he  may  not  have  written  more 
fully. 
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At  sapper  time  old  Takkensuitas  (Rotten  Belly)  and  Ish-hol-hol- 
hoats-hoats  were  honored  with  a  place  at  the  missionary  board.  With 
your  permission,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  will  give  you  the  bill  of 
fare  on  this  memorable  occasion.  Place — ^by  the  side  of  a  muddy 
stream  called  Sandy,  about  thirty  miles  south  of  Wind  River  Moun- 
tain.  This  mountain,  you  will  remember,  is  about  as  near  the  highest 
point  of  the  North  American  continent  as  can  be.  This  fact  is  estab- 
lished, not  from  geographical  or  barometrical  observations,  but  from 
the  simple  fact  that  water  runs  from  it  by  way  of  the  Missouri,  Colo- 
rado, and  Columbia  rivers  into  the  eastern,  southern,  and  western 
oceans,  and  but  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  this  mountain  com- 
mences the  waters  of  the  Saskatchewan  River,  running  into  Hudson^s 
Bay  and  the  northern  ocean.  There  are  doubtless  m'any  other  moun- 
tains whose  peaks  ascend  higher  into  the  clouds,  but  none  of  them  sup- 
ply water  to  so  vast  an  extent  of  country,  and  none  of  them  are  so  de- 
cidedly on  top  of  the  continent  as  this  one.  Of  course  our  little  party 
is  in  a  high  altitude,  and  in  sight  of  this  mountain,  which  may  or  may 
not  have  been  ten  thousand  feet  higher  to  its  snow-capped  peaks. 
Date — about  the  20th  day  of  July,  1886.  Our  table  was  the  grass  beside 
this  muddy  stream;  cloth — an  old  broken  oil-cloth  badly  used  up; 
plates — when  the  company  started  were  called  tin,  but  from  hard  usage 
were  iron  in  all  shapes ;  cups — ditto ;  knives — the  common  short-bladed 
wooden-handled  butcher  knife ;  forks — sl  stick  each  cut  to  suit  himself, 
or,  if  he  preferred  the  primitive  mode  of  conveying  his  food  to  its  prop- 
er destination,  he  was  at  liberty  to  practice  it ;  food  extra  on  this  oc- 
casion— ^a  nice  piece  of  venison,  which  the  Indians  had  presented  to  the 
ladies,  a  piece  of  broiled  and  roast  buffalo  meat,  roasted  upon  a  stick 
before  the  fire,  seasoned  with  a  little  salt,  with  a  full  proportion  of  sand 
and  dirt.  Dr.  Whitman  was  inclined  to  discard  the  use  of  salt  entirely ; 
as  to  dirt  and  sand  it  was  a  matter  upon  which  he  and  Mr.  Parker  dff- 
fered  on  the  trip  the  year  previous,  though  Mrs.  Whitman  took  sides 
with  Mr.  Parker  against  the  Doctor,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Mrs. 
Spalding,  the  Doctor  was  kept  in  most  cases  within  reasonable  distance 
of  comfortable  cleanliness.  On  this  occasion  tea,  with  sugar,  was  used ; 
the  supply  of  bread  was  limited ;  we  will  not  trouble  the  reader  with 
an  extra  list  of  the  dessert.  Of  this  feast  these  sons  of  the  wilderness 
partook  with  expressions  of  great  satisfaction.  The  Lawyer,  twenty- 
seven  years  after,  spoke  of  it  as  the  time  when  his  heart  became  one 
with  the  Suapies  (Americans). 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Arriyal  at  American  rendezvous. — An  Indian  procession. — ^Indian  curiosity  to  see  white 
women. — Captain  N.  Wyeth. — McCleod  and  T.  McKay. — Description  of  mountain 
men. — ^Their  opinion  of  the  missionaries. 

Is  two  days'  easy  travel  we  arrived. at  the  great  American  ren- 
dezvous, held  in  an  extensive  valley  in  the  forks  formed  by  Horse 
Creek  and  Green  River,  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  wood,  grass, 
and  water  all  through  the  valley.  Each  party  selected  their  own 
camp  grounds,  guarding  their  own  animals  and  goods,  as  each  felt  or 
anticipated  the  danger  he  might  be  exposed  to  at  the  time.  We  will 
pass  through  this  city  of  about  fifleen  hundred  inhabitants— composed 
of  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men,  and  on  this  occasion  two  classes 
of  women, — starting  from  a  square  log  pen  18  by  18,  with  no  doors, 
except  two  logs  that  had  been  cut  so  as  to  leave  a  space  about  four 
feet  from  the  ground  two  feet  wide  and  six  feet  long,  designed  for  an 
entrance,  as  also  a  place  to  hand  out  goods  and  take  in  furs.  It  was 
covered  with  poles,  brush  on  top  of  the  poles ;  in  case  of  rain,  which  we 
had  twice  during  our  stay  at  the  rendezvous,  the  goods  were  covered 
with  canvas,  or  tents  thrown  over  them.  Lumber  being  scarce  in  that 
vicinity,  floors,  doors,  as  Well  as  sash  and  glass,  were  dispensed  with. 
The  spaces  between  the  logs  were  sufficient  to  -admit  all  the  light 
requisite  to  do  business  in  this  primitive  store.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  store  were  the  camps  of  the  fur  company,  in  which 
might  be  seen  the  pack-saddles  and  equipage  of  the  mules,  in  piles  to 
suit  the  taste  and  disposition  of  the  men  having  them  in  charge.  The 
trading-hut  was  a  little  distance  from  the  main  branch  of  Gre^n  River, 
BO  situated  that  the  company's  mules  and  horses  could  all  be  driven 
between  the  store  and  the  river,  the  tents  and  men  on  either  side,  the 
store  in  front,  forming  a  camp  that  could  be  defended  against  an 
attack  of  the  Indians,  in  case  they  should  attempt  any  thing  of  the  kind. 
Green  River,  at  the  point  where  our  city  in  the  mountains  is  situated, 
is  running  from  the  west  due  east.  West  of  the  fur  company's  camp 
or  store  were  most  of  the  camps  of  the  hunters  and  trappers ;  east 
of  it,  close  to  the  river,  was  the  missionary  camp,  while  to  the  south, 
from  one  to  three  miles  distant  along  Horse  Creek,  from  its  junction 
with  Green  River,  where  the  Snake  and  Bannock  Indians  were  camped, 
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to  six  miles  up  that  stream,  wei*e  the  camps  of  the  Flatheads  and  Nez 
Perccs.  All  these  tribes  wei-e  at  peace  that  year,  and  met  at  the 
American  rendezvous.  '  The  Indian  camps  were  so  arranged  in  the 
bends  of  the  creek  that  they  could  defend  themselves  and  their  horses 
in  case  of  any  attack  f]x>m  the  neighboring  tribes,  and  also  guard  their 
horses  while  ibeding  in  the  day-time.  The  whole  city  was  a  military 
camp ;  every  little  camp  had  its  own  guards  to  protect  its  occupants 
and  property  from  being  stolen  by  its  neighbor.  The  arrow  or  the 
ball  decided  any  dispute  that  might  occur.  The  only  law  known  for 
hoi*se-8tealing  was  death  to  the  thief,  if  the  owner  or  tlie  guard  could 
kill  him  in  the  act.  If  he  succeeded  in  escaping,  the  only  remedy  for 
the  man  who  lost  his  horse  was  to  buy,  or  steal  another  and  take  his 
chances  in  escaping  the  arrow  or  ball  of  the  owner,  or  guard.  It  was 
quite  fashionable  in  this  city  for  all  to  go  well  armed,  as  the  best 
and  quickest  shot  gained  the  case  in  dispute.  Of  the  number  assem- 
bled, there  must  have  been  not  far  from  one  hundred  Americans, — 
hunters  and  trappers ;  about  fifly  French,  belonging  principally  to  the 
caravan ;  some  five  traders ;  about  twenty  citizens,  or  outsiders,  includ- 
ing the  mission  party.  The  Snakes  and  Bannocks  mustered  about  one 
hundred  and  fifly  warriors;  the  Nez  Perc6s  and  Flatheads,  about 
two  hundred.  By  arrangement  among  themselves  they  got  up  a 
grand  display  for  the  benefit  of  their  white  visitors,  which  came  off 
some  six  days  after  our  American  caravan  had  amved  at  the  i*en- 
dezvous. 

The  procession  commenced  at  the  east  or  lower  eiid  of  the  plain  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Snake  and  Bannock  camps.  The  Nez  Percys  and 
Flatheads,  passing  from  their  camps  down  the  Horse  Creek,  joined  the 
Snake  and  Bannock  warriors,  all  dressed  and  painted  in  their  gayest 
uniforms,  each  having  a  company  of  warrioi*s  in  war  garb,  that  is, 
naked,  except  a  single  cloth,  and  painted,  carrying  their  war  weapons, 
bearing  their  war  emblems  and  Indian  implements  of  music,  such  as 
skins  drawn  over  hoops  with  rattles  and  trinkets  to  make  a  noise. 
From  the  fact  that  no  scalps  were  borne  in  the  procession,  I  concluded 
this  must  be  entirely  a  peace  performance,  and  gotten  up  for  the  occa- 
sion. When  the  cavalcade,  amounting  to  full  five  (some  said  six)  hun- 
dred Indian  warriors  (though  I  noticed  quite  a  number  of  native  belles 
covered  with  beads),  commenced  coming  up  through  the  plain  in  sight 
of  our  camps,  those  of  us  who  were  not  informed  as  to  the  object  or 
design  of  this  demonstration  began  to  look  at  our  weapons  and  cal- 
culate on  a  desperate  fight.  Captain  Stewart,  our  English  nobleman, 
and  Major  Pilcher  waited  on  the  mission  ladies  and  politely  informed 
them  of  the  object  of  the  display ;  they  assured  thenl  there  would  be  no 
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danger  or  harm,  and  remained  at  their  tents  while  the  cavalcade 
passed.  Mrs.  Whitman's  health  was  such  that  she  could  witness  most 
of  the  display.  Mrs.  Spalding  was  quite  feeble,  and  kept  her  tent  most 
of  the  time.  All  passed  off  quietly,  excepting  the  hooting  and  yelling 
of  the  Indians  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 

The  display  over,  the  mission  camp  around  the  tent  was  thronged. 
On  first  hearing  the  war-whoop,  the  savage  yell,  and  the  sound  of  the 
Indian  war  drum,  all  parties  not  in  the  secret  of  this  sni*prise  party,  or 
native  reception  for  their  missionaries,  at  once  drove  in  their  animals, 
and  prepared  for  the  worst ;  hence  the  mission  cows,  horses,  and  camp, 
were  all  together.  Major  Pilcher  and  Captain  Stewait  enjoyed  the 
sarprise  of  the  party,  and  were  equally  delighted  with  the  effect  and 
surprise  manifested  by  the  Indians,  as  they  approached  the  mission 
camp.  The  wagon,  and  every  thing  about  their  camp,  was  examined. 
The  Indians  would  pass  and  repass  the  tent,  to  get  a  sight  of  the  two 
women  belonging  to  the  white  men.  Mrs.  Spalding,  feeble  as  she  was, 
seemed  to  be  the  favorite  with  the  Indian  women ;  possibly  from  that 
fact  alone  she  may  have  gained  their  sympathy  to  some  extent.  The 
Lawyer  and  Takkensuitas  were  constant  visitors  at  the  tent.  Their 
Indian  wives  were  with  them,  and  showed  a  disposition  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  assist  the  missionaries.  Mrs.  Spalding's  rest  fi'om  the 
fatigues  of  the  jouniey  soon  enabled  her  to  commence  a  vocabulary  of 
the  Indian  language.  Mrs.  Whitman  also  commenced  one  with  her, 
hut  she  was  oilen  interrupted  by  the  attentions  thought  necessary  to  be 
paid  to  gentlemen  callers.  Excuse  me,  whoever  believes  that  thirty- 
three  years  since  there  were  no  gentlemen  on  top  of  the  Rocky 
MouQtfiins.  I  can  assure  you  that  there  were,  and  that  all  the  refined 
education  and  manners  of  the  daughter  of  Judge  Prentiss,  of  Prattsburg, 
Steuben  County,  N.  Y.,  found  abundant  opportunity  to  exhibit  the  car- 
dinal ornaments  of  a  religious  and  civilized  country.  No  one,  except 
an  eye-witness,  can  appreciate  or  fully  understand  the  charm  there  was 
in  those  early  days  in  the  sight  of  the  form  and  white  featui*es  of  his 
mother.  The  rough  veteran  mountain  hunter  would  touch  his  hat  in  a 
manner  absolutely  ridiculous,  and  often  fail  to  express  a  designed  com- 
pliment, which  the  mischief  or  good-humor  of  Mrs.  Whitman  some- 
times enjoyed  as  a  good  joke.  In  consequence  of  these  attentions  or 
interruptions,  she  did  not  acquire  the  native  language  as  fast  as  Mrs. 
Spalding,  who  showed  but  little  attention  to  any  one  except  the  natives 
and  their  wives. 

Tlie  Indian  curiosity  had  not  fully  subsided  before  the  company  were 
introduced  to,  and  cordially  greeted  by,  Captain  Wyeth,  who  had  been 
to  the  lower  Columbia  on  a  trading  expedition.     He  had  conducted 
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Rev.  Jason  Lee  and  party  to  Fort  Hall,  where  he  had  established  a 
trading-post ;  thence  he  had  gone  to  the  lower  country,  received  his 
goods  from  the  brig  May  Dacre^  made  arrangements  with  the  Hadson's 
Bay  Company,  sold  his  goods  and  establishment  at  Fort  Hall  to  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  was  then  on  his  way  back  to  the  States. 
Captain  Wyeth,  in  all  his  motions  and  features,  showed  the  shrewd 
Yankee  and  the  man  of  business.  He  politely  introduced  the  mission 
party  to  Messrs.  John  McLeod  and  ThonLas  McKay,  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.  After  the  usual  etiquette  of  introduction  and  common 
inquiries,  Messrs.  McLeod  and  McKay  having  retired  to  their  camps. 
Captain  W.  entered  into  a  full  explanation  of  the  whys  and  wherefores 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Parker's  short  note,  confirming  the  observations  and 
suspicions  of  Mr.  Parker,  in  reference  to  the  treatment  the  missionaries 
might  expect,  giving  a  full  statement  of  the  feelings  and  efforts  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  get  rid  of  all  American  influence,  and 
especially  traders.  Turning,  with  a  smile,  upon  the  ladies,  but 
addressing  the  gentlemen,  he  said,  '*  You  gentlemen  have  your  wives 
along ;  if  I  do  not  greatly  mistake  the  feelings  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  they  will  be  anxious  to  have  their  influence 
in  teaching  their  own  wives  and  children,  and  you  will  meet  with  a 
different  reception  from  any  other  American  party  that  has  gone  into 
the  country."  It  would  be  useless  to  add  in  this  sketch  that  the  advice 
of  Captain  W.  was  of  incalculable  value  in  shaping  the  policy  and  con- 
duct of  the  mission  of  the  American  Board  in  their  necessary  transac- 
tions and  intercourse  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Captain  W. 
had  fallen  in  with  Rev.  S.  Parker,  but  could  give  no  definite  information 
about  him  or  his  plans,  except  that  he  was  on  his  return  to  the  United 
States,  by  way  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

As  we  have  never  seen  a  description  of  these  semi-civilized  men,  that 
in  youth  had  left  their  native  countries,  and  found  themselves  thousands 
of  miles  away,  in  the  midst  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  wild,  roving  bands  of  savages,  cut  off  from  communication  with 
civilization,  except  by  the  annual  return  of  the  fur  company's  traders, 
or  occasional  wandering  to  some  distant  trading-post,  a  thousand  or 
five  hundred  miles  from  the  borders  of  any  State  or  settlement,  we  will 
at  this  time  introduce  to  the  reader  several  men  as  we  found  them  at 
this  American  rendezvous,  most  of  them  finding  their  way  eventually 
into  the  settlement  of  Oregon,  and  becoming;  active  and  prominent  men 
in  the  organization  of  the  provisional  go vemmfnt,  as  also  good  citizens. 
Among  these  veteran  Rocky  Mountain  hunters  was  a  tall  man,  with 
long  black  hair,  smooth  face,  dark  eyes  (inclining  to  turn  his  head  a 
little  to  one  side,  as  much  as  to  say,  "I  can  tell  you  all  about  it"), 
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a  haram-scamm,  donVcare  sort  of  a  man,  full  of  *'  life  and  fun  in  the 
mouutaiDB,"  as  he  expressed  it.  He  came  and  paid  his  respects  to  the 
ladies,  and  said  he  had  been  in  the  mountains  several  years ;  he  had 
not  seen  a  white  woman  for  so  long  he  had  almost  forgotten  how  they 
looked.  He  appeared  quite  fond  of  telling  "  yams."  In  the  conver- 
sation, Mrs.  Whitman  asked  him  if  he  ever  had  any  difficulty  or  fights 
with  the  Indians.  ^^  That  we  did,"  said  he.  ^^  One  time  I  was  with 
Bridger's  camp ;  we  were  traveling  along  that  day,  and  the  Blackfeet 
came  upon  us.  I  was  riding  an  old  mule.  The  Indians  were  discovered 
some  distance  ofi^  so  all  the  party  put  whip  to  their  horses  and  started 
to  get  to  a  place  where  we  could  defend  ourselves.  My  old  mule  was 
determined  not  to  move,  with  all  the  beating  I  could  give  her,  so  I  sung 
out  to  the  boys  to  stop  and  fight  the  Indians  where  we  were ;  they  kept 
on,  however.  Soon,  my  old  mule  got  sight  of  the  Blackfeet  coming ; 
she  pricked  up  her  ears,  and  on  she  went  like  a  streak,  passed  the  boys, 
and  away  we  went.  I  sung  out  to  the  boys,  as  I  passed, '  Come  on, 
boys,  there  is  no  use  to  stop  and  fight  the  Indians  here.' "  Fun  and 
firmness  were  the  two  prominent  characteristics  of  this  young  mountain 
hunter.  He  expressed  a  wish  and  a  determination  to  visit  and  settle  in 
lower  Oregon  (as  the  Wallamet  Valley  was  then  called).  He  had  a 
native  wife,  and  one  son,  just  beginning  to  speak  a  few  words.  The 
father  seemed,  on  my  first  noticing  him,  to  be  teaching  this  son  of  his 

to  say  **  God  d n  you,"  doubtless  considering  this  prayer  the  most 

important  one  to  teach  his  son  to  i*epeat,  in  the  midst  of  the  wild  scenes 
with  which  he  was  surrounded.  Though,  to  his  credit  be  it  said,  this 
same  wild,  youthful  mountaineer  has  become  a  good  supporter  of 
religious  society,  and  has  a  respectable  family,  in  an  interesting  neigh- 
borhood,  near  Forest  Grove,  in  Oregon. 

We  will  call  these  mountain  hunters  by  numbers,  for  convenience,  as 
we  shall  refer  to  them  in  our  future  political  sketches,  in  which  they 
participated. 

No.  2.  A  man  of  medium  height,  black  hair,  black  whiskers,  dark- 
brown  eyes,  and  very  dark  complexion ;  he  was  formerly  from  Ken- 
tacky.  (I  am  not  positive.)  He  was  quite  fond  of  telling  yarns;  still, 
as  he  was  not  considered  very  truthful,  we  will  only  give  the  story  as 
we  have  it  of  the  manner  in  which  he  and  the  one  we  will  give  as  No. 
3  obtained  their  titles.  •  2  and  3  were  traveling  together ;  3  was  from 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  They  had  reached  Independence,  Mo. ;  says  3  to  2, 
"Titles  are  very  necessary  here  in  Missouri,  what  titles  shall  we  take  ?  " 
"Well,"  says  2,  "I  will  take  Mqjor, "  3  says,  "I  will  take  Doctor.'^ 
Very  good.  They  rode  up  to  the  best  hotel  in  the  place  and  called  for 
lodgings. 
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2.  "Well,  Doctor,  what  shall  we  have  for  supper?" 

3.  "  I  don't  care,  Major,  so  as  we  get  something  to  eat." 

The  Major  and  the  Doctor  enjoyed  their  supper  and  hare  borne  their 
titles  to  the  present  time.  The  Major  has  never  been,  from  all  I  could 
learn  of  him,  a  very  truthful  man  or  reliable  citizen.  He  spent  several 
years  in  Oregon  and  in  the  mountains,  and  found  his  way  back  to  Mis- 
souri. The  Doctor  is  now  a  resident  of  Idaho.  The  most  remarkable  trait 
in  his  composition  is  story-telling,  or  yarns,  and  a  disposition  to  make 
friends  of  all  political  parties,  or  join  all  religious  sects — something  of 
a  good  lord  and  good  devil  order.  He  appeared  in  those  early  times  to 
belong  to  that  party  that  paid  him  the  best.  He  was  first  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  American  Fur  Company,  but  appeared  to  lend  his  influence 
to  the  Hudson^s  Bay  Company.  He  also  had  a  native  wife  of  the  Nez 
Perc6  tribe,  and  was  considered  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  a  useful 
man  to  divide  the  American  influence  in  trade  with  the  Indians  in  the 
mountains,  and  equally  useful  to  distract  and  divide  the  political  influ- 
ence of  the  early  settlers.  By  his  connection  with  the  natives  in  mar- 
riage,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  trade,  and  good  lord  and  good 
devil  principles,  he  could  adapt  himself  to  the  Pi'otestant  or  Catholic 
religion,  and  in  this  manner  become  a  kind  of  representative  man,  some- 
thing like  strong  lye  and  aquafoTtis  mixedy  and  just  about  as  useful  as 
such  a  mixture  would  be.  He  succeeded,  by  political  maneuvering,  or 
as  the  sailors  say,  ^'  boxing  the  compass,"  to  fill  a  place  and  draw  a 
salary  from  Uncle  Sam ;  carrying  out  the  principles  he  has  acted  upon 
in  his  whole  life,  his  efforts  have  been  to  neutralize  what  good  others 
might  do. 

No.  4.  A  young  man  from  Ohio,  of  a  serious  turn  of  mind ;  at  least  I 
concluded  this  to  be  the  case,  from  the  fact  that  he  asked  of  the  ladies 
if  they  had  any  books  to  sell,*  or  that  they  could  spare.  A  nice  pocket- 
bible  was  given  him,  for  which  he  politely  expresj»ed  his  thanks,  after 
offering  to  pay  for  it.  The  pay,  of  courae,  was  declined,  as  a  few  bibles 
were  brought  along  for  distribution.  This  young  man,  in  a  few  years, 
followed  the  mission  party  and  became  a  settler  and  a  pi-ominent  man 
in  the  provisional  government. 

No.  6.  A  wild,  reckless,  don't-care  sort  of  a  youth,  with  a  Nez  Perc6 
wife,  so  thoroughly  attached  to  Indian  ideas  and  customs  that  he  has 
felt  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  turn  from  the  ancient  habits  of  the  In- 
dian to  a  "  more  recent  invention  "  of  .religion  and  civilization.  His 
curiosity  was  a  little  excited,  which  induced  him  to  pay  his  respects  to 
the  missionaries,  on  account  of  their  wives.  He  called  on  them,  and 
spoke  of  some  day  finding  his  way  somewhere  down  about  where  the 
missionaries  might  be  located ;  as  he  had  bought  him  a  Nez  Perc4  wife, 
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she  might  want  to  go  and  see  her  people,  and  he  might  make  up  his 
mind  to  go  and  settle.  This  man,  from  his  utter  disregards  for  all  moral 
and  civilized  social  relations,  has  coiled  himself  up  in  the  tribe  he 
adopted,  and  spit  out  his  venomous  influence  against  all  moral  and  civil 
improvement,  training  his  children  so  that  the  better  portion  of  the 
natives  treat  them  with  contempt.  For  a  time  he  had  considerable  in- 
fluence in  shaping  government  policy  toward  the  tribe  and  securing  his 
own  personal  Indian  position,  to  the  injury  of  all  other  interests.  I  am 
unable  to  say  how  he  obtained  his  title  of  colonel,  unless  it  was  from 
the  influence  he  once  pretended  to  have  with  the  Indians,  and  a  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  of  his  countrymen  to  title  those  who  aspire  to 
such  honors. 

No.  6.  What  the  miners  nowadays  would  call  a  "  plain,  honest  far- 
mer," with  a  native  wife  and  one  child.  He  called  on  the  party,  took, 
a  look  at  their  cattle,  and  some  four  years  afterward,  after  going  into 
Mexico  and  Taos,  found  his  way  to  the  Wallamet  as  a  settler,  with  a 
few  head  of  cattle,  which  he  managed  to  get  through.  This  man  is  a 
quiet  and  good  citizen,  and  has  a  respectable  family  of  half-native  chil- 
dren. The  accursed  influence  of  slavery  in  his  neighborhood  has  borne 
heavily  upon  his  children.  Whether  they  will  be  able  to  rise  above 
it  and  stand  as  examples  of  good  citizens  remains  for  them  to  demon- 
strate. 

No.  7.  A  short,  thick-set  man,  with  a  Nez  Perc6  wife ;  a  good  honest 
farmer;  has  done  credit  to  himself  and  family  in  giving  them  every 
possible  advantage  for  education  and  society,  though  the  aquafortis 
mixture  has  been  strong  in  his  neighborhood ;  his  family  are  respected  ; 
his  Indian  wife  he  considers  as  good  as  dome  of  his  neighbora',  that  don't 
like  her  or  her  children.  In  this  opinion  all  who  are  not  saturated  with 
our  cuUus  mixture  agree  with  him.  His  title  in  the  mountains  was 
Squire,  but  I  think  it  has  been  improved  since  he  came  to  the  settle- 
ments by  adding  the  E  to  it,  he  having  been,  duly  elected  to  fill  the 
office  under  the  provisional,  territorial,  and  State  government.  I  have 
learned,  with  much  regret,  that  the  Squire  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
who  had  courage  and  strength  to  meet  and  overcome  all  the  dangers 
and  trials  of  early  times,  has  not  the  courage  to  resist  the  approaches 
of  false  friends  and  bad  whisky,  which  will  ultimately  bring  himself 
and  his  family  to  that  certain  destruction  that  follows  the  debasing 
habit  of  using  liquor  in  any  shape. 

No.  8.  A  fair,  light-haired,  light-complexioned,  blue-eyed  man,  rather 
above  the  medium  height,  with  a  Nez  Perc6  wife,  came  about  the 
camp,  had  little  or  nothing  to  say.  I  am  not  quite  certain  that  he  had 
bis  native  wife  at  that  time,  still  he  had  one  when  he  came  into  the 
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settlexnent.  He  has  a  good  farm,  and  if  he  avoids  his  false  friends  and 
the  fatal  habils  of  his  neighbors,  he  may  have  a  good  name,  which  will 
be  of  more  value  to  his  children  than  his  present  social  and  vicious 
habits. 

Doctor  Marcus  Whitman,  they  considered,  on  the  whole,  was  a  good 
sort  of  a  fellow ;  he  was  not  so  hide-bound  but  what  he  could  talk  with 
a  common  man  and  get  along  easily  if  his  wife  did  not  succeed  in 
^^^^ stiffening ^^'^  starching  him  up;  h& would  do  first-rate,  though  there 
appeared  considerable  doubt  in  their  minds,  whether,  from  her  stem, 
commanding  manner,  she  would  not  eventually  succeed  in-  stiffening 
up  the  Doctor  so  that  he  would  be  less  agreeable.  Mrs.  Whitman, 
they  thought,  was  a  woman  of  too  much  education  and  refinement  to 
be  thrown  away  on  the  Indians.  "She  must  have  had  considerable 
romance  in  her  disposition  to  have  undertaken  such  an  expedition  with 
such  a  common,  kind,-  good-hearted  fellow  as  the  Doctor.  As  to  Spal- 
ding, he  is  so  green  he  will  do  to  spread  out  on  a  frog-pond ;  he  may  do 
to  preach  to  Indians,  but  mountain  men  would  have  to  be  fly-blown 
before  he  could  come  near  them.  Mrs.  Spalding  is  a  first-rate  woman ; 
she  has  not  got  any  starch  in  her ;  it  is  strange  she  ever  picked  up  such 
a  greenhorn  as  she  has  for  a  husband ;  she  will  do  first-rate  to  teach  the 
Indians,  or  anybody  else  \  she  has  got  good  common  sense,  and  doesn^t 
put  on  any  frills.  As  to  Gray,  he  is  young  yet,  is  not  quite  so  green  as 
Spalding ;  he  seems  inclined  to  learn  a  little ;  by  the  time  he  goes  to 
the  Columbia  River  and  travels  about  more,  he  will  know  a  good  deal 
more  than  he  does  now.  He  may  do  well  in  his  department  if  he 
'  keeps  his  eye  skinned.' " 

I  supppose  by  this  expression  was  meant  a  sharp  look  out  for 
swindlers,  rogues,  and  thieves,  to  see  that  they  do  not  lie,  cheat,  and 
steal,  every  opportunity  they  may  have,  or  at  least  that  you  do  not 
allow  them  to  take  your  property  under  false  pretenses.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  general  conclusion  was,  that,  as  this  mission  party  had  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  thus  far  on  their  journey,  they  might  get  still  further, 
and  perhaps  (most  were  certain)  make  a  failure,  either  by  being  sent 
out  of  the  country  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  or  destroyed  by  the 
Indians.  Good  wishes  and  hopes  that  they  might  succeed  were  abundant 
from  all,  as  was  plainly  expressed,  and  a  disposition,  in  case  the  mission 
succeeded  in  establishing  themselves,  to  find  their  way  down  into  the 
Columbia  River  Valley  with  their  native  families,  and  become  settlers 
about  the  mission  stations.  Lightly  as  these  frank,  open  expressions 
of  good  wishes  and  future  ideas  of  the  mountain  hunter  may  appear, 
the  missionaries  saw  at  onc«  there  was  the  germ  of  a  future  people  to 
be  gathered  in  the  Columbia  River  Valley,  probably  of  a  mixed  race. 
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These  men  had  all  abandoned  civilization  and  home  for  the  wild  hunter 
life  in  the  midst  of  the  mountains.  They  had  enjoyed  its  wild  sports, 
felt  its  fearful  dangers  and  sufTeriugs,  and  become,  most  of  them,  con- 
nected with  native  women — a  large  proportion  of  them  with  the  Nez 
Perce  and  Flathead  tribes.  Their  family,  at  least,  could  be  benefited 
by  education,  and  taught  the  benefits  of  civilization  and  Christianity. 
The  men  had  expressed  kind  wishes,  good  feelings,  and  treated  them 
kindly ;  why  should  they  not  include  this  class  of  men  and  their  families 
in  their  efforts  to  benefit  the  Indians  in  the  valleys  of  the  Columbia 
Riye^^ 

As  before  stated,  the  mission  party  had  been  introduced  by  Captain 
Wyeth  to  Mr.  John  McLeod,  a  gentleman  holding  the  rank  of  chief 
trader  in  the  Hadson's  Bay  Company.  He  had  frequent  interviews  and 
oonversations  with  the  mission  party  while  at  rendezvous,  and  as  oflen 
as  any  of  these  mountain  men  met  him  at  the  mission  camp,  he  would 
leave  without  ceremony.  There  appeared  a  mutual  dislike,  a  sort  of 
hatred  between  them.  This  chief  trader  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, in  the  conversations  had  with  him,  informed  the  mission  party 
that  it  was  not  the  wish  of  the  company  to  encourage  any  of  these 
mountain  hunters  and  trappers  to  go  to  the  Columbia  River  to  settle, 
or  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  them,  assigning  as  a  reason  that  they 
would  cause  trouble  and  difificulties  with  the  Indians.  He  also  gave 
them  to  understand  that  should  they  need  manual  labor,  or  men  to 
assist  them  in  putting  up  their  houses  and  making  their  improvements, 
the  company  would  prefer  to  furnish  it,  to  encouraging  these  men  in 
going  into  the  country.  This  intimation  was  distinctly  conveyed  to 
the  party,  with  the  advice  and  intimations  received  from  Captain 
Wyeth,  who  had  seen  and  understood  all  the  policy  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  and  had  been  compelled  to  sell  his  improvements  at 
Fort  Hall  to  this  same  McLeod,  and  his  goods  designed  for  the  trade 
to  Dr.  McLaughlin,  soon  after  their  arrival  in  the  country.  These  facts 
and  statements,  with  the  decided  manner  of  Mr.  McLeod,  compelled 
the  mission  party  to  defer  any  effort  for  these  mountain  men,  but  sub- 
sequently they  advised  the  sending  of  a  man  to  travel  with  their 
camps. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

Missionaries  travel  in  company  with  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  party. — ^The  Lawyer's 
kindness. — Arrival  at  Fort  HalL — Description  of  the  country. — The  Salmon  In- 
^aos.— The  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  tariff. 

Lettbbs  all  written  to  friends,  and  everybody  supposed  to  have  any 
particular  interest  in  the  person  or  individual  who  wrote  them ;  the 
letters  placed  in  the  hands  of  Captain  Wyeth ;  mission  camp  over- 
hauled and  assorted ;  all  goods  supposed  unnecessary,  or  that  could  be 
replaced,  such  as  irons  for  plows,  blacksmith's  tools,  useless  kettles,  etc., 
etc.,  disposed  of.  (All  articles  left,  the  party  were  careful  to  learn,  could 
be  had  at  Vancouver  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  or  Methodist 
Mission,  at  reasonable  prices.)  Tents  struck;  good-byes  said ;  over  the 
party  goes  to  Horse  Creek,  not  far  from  the  Nez  Perc6  camp,  where 
we  found  that  of  McLeod  and  McKay.  Soon  after  we  reached  camp, 
along  comes  Dr.  Whitman  with  his  wagon,  notwithstanding  all  parties 
an4  persons,  except  the  Indians,  advised  him  to  leave  it.  He  was  lit- 
erally alone  in  his  determination  to  get  his  old  wagon  through  on  to 
the  waters  of  the  Columbia,  and  to  the  mission  station  that  might,  be 
established  no  one  knew  where.  The  man  that  says  Dr.  Whitman  is 
fickle-minded,  knows  nothing  of  his  character  and  less  of  his  moral 
worth. 

.  Next  day,  all  camps,  including  those  of  the  Flathead  and  Nez  Perc6 
Indians,  were  ^'  raised,"  as  the  expression  is,  and  on  we  went ;  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  and  mission  camp,  or  caravan,  together.  Dr.  Whit- 
man in  charge  of  his  wagon,  with  some  Indians  to  help  him.  They 
seemed  rather  to  get  the  Doctor's  ideas  of  this  chich-chioh-ahauiMcai- 
kash  (iron  rolling  carriage),  and  hunted  a  road  around  the  bad  places, 
and  helped  him  along  when  he  required  their  assistance.  Our  route 
was  nearly  the  same  as  the  great  overland  route  to  Bear  River  and 
Soda  Springs. 

Two  days  before  we  reached  Soda  Springs  one  of  the  mission  party 
became  quite  unwell,  and  unable  to  sit  upon  his  horse.  He  was  left,  at 
his  own  request,  on  a  little  stream,  while  the  caravan  passed  on  some 
six  miles  further  to  camp.  After  remaining  alone  and  resting  some 
two  hours.  The  Lawyer  and  an  Indian  companion  of  his  came  along, 
picked  up  the  sick  man,  put  him  upon  a  strong  horse,  got  on  behind 
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him,  and  held  him  on  till  they  reached  camp.  Dr.  Whitman  gave 
him  a  prescription,  which  rdieved  him,  so  that  next  day  he  was  ahle 
to  continue  the  journey  with  the  camp.  This  transaction  has  always 
been*  a  mystery  to  the  writer.  The  place  where  the  sick  man  was  left 
was  a  beautiful  stream,  and  a  good  place  for  a  camp  for  the  whole  car- 
avan. The  sick  man  was  wholly  unahle  to  proceed ;  did  not  ask  the 
caravan  to  stop  and  hury  him,  but  simply  informed  them  he  could  pro- 
ceed no  further ;  his  strength  was  gone ;  they  could  leave  him  to  die 
alone  if  they  chose.  A  word  from  McLeod  would  have  stopped  the 
caravan.  Should  the  mission  party  remain  with  him  ?  He  said : ''  No ; 
go  on  with  the  caravan  and  leave  me ;  you  will  be  compelled  to  seek 
your  own  safety  in  continuing  with  the  caravan ;  I  am  but  an  individ- 
ual; leave  me  to  my  fate."  He  requested  a  cup  that  he  might  get  some 
water  from  the  stream,  close  to  the  side  of  which  he  wished  them  to 
place  him.  Dr.  Whitman  remained  with  him  as  long  as  was  deemed 
safe  for  him,  and  passed  on  to  overtake  the  caravan.  The  Lawyer  and 
his  companion  came  along  t^o  or  three  hours  afterward,  picked  up 
the  dying  or  dead  man  (for  aught  the  caravan  knew),  and  brought 
him  into  camp.  My  impression  of  this  transaction  has  always  been 
that  McLeod  wished  to  get  rid  of  this  young  American,  who  was  then 
in  the  service  of  the  mission  party. 

"  That  d— d  Indian,  Lawyer,"  as  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's 
men  called  him,  by  his  kindness  of  heart  and  determination  not  to 
let  an  American  die  if  he  could  help  it,  defeated  the  implied  wish 
of  these  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  men  in  this  case.  The  Lawyer  says 
the  sick  man  vomited  all  the  way  into  camp,  and  called  for  water, 
which  his  young  man  got  for  him. 

From  the  Soda  Springs  the  Indian  camps  went  north  into  the  moun- 
tains for  buffalo. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  mission  party  continued  their 
journey  through  the  spurs  of  the  mountains  over  on  to  the  waters  of 
the  l*ortneuf  to  Fort  Hall.  It  is  due  to  Dr.  Whitman  to  say  that  not- 
withstanding this  was  the  most  difficult  route  we  had  to  travel,  yet 
he  persevered  with  his  old  wagon,  without  any  particular  assistance ; 
from  Soda  Springs  to  Fort  Hall  his  labor  was  immense,  yet  he  over- 
came every  difficulty  and  brought  it  safe  through.  I  have  thrice  since 
traveled  the  same  route,  and  confess  I  can  not  see  how  he  did  it,  not- 
withstanding I  was  with  him,  and  know  he  brought  the  wagon  through. 

Fort  Hall,  in  1836,  was  a  stockade,  made  of  cotton- wood  logs,  about 
twelve  feet  long,  set  some  two  feet  in  the  ground,  with  a  piece  of  timber 
pinned  near  the  top,  running  entirely  around  the  stockade,  which  was 
abont  sixty  feet  square.    The  stores  and  quarters  for  the  men  were 
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built  inside  with  poles,  brush,  grass,  and  dirt  for  covering,  stamped 
down  BO  as  to  partially  shed  rain,  and  permit  the  guards  to  be  upon 
the  tops  of  the  quarters  and  see  over  the  top  of  the  stockade.     It  is 
situated  on  an  extensive  level  plain  or  flat,  with  spurs  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  on  the  east,  at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles,  high  ranges 
of  barren  sage  hills  on  the  south,  some  eight  miles  distant.     As  you 
leave  the  flat  level  bottom  formed  by  the  Snake  and  Portneuf  rivers, 
all  along  its  banks  it  is  skirted  with  a  fine  growth  of  cotton-wood,  re- 
lieving the  landscape  and  forming  a  beautiful  contrast  to  the  high  bar- 
ren plains  beyond.     To  the  west  is  the  valley  of  the  Snake  River,  from 
thirty  to  sixty  miles  wide,  a  high,  sandy,  and  barren  sage  plain.    This 
valley  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  a  low  range  of  hilLs,  running  from 
northwest  to  southeast.    On  the  north  side  of  Fort  Hall  is  an  extensive 
high  plain ;  this  plain  is,  from  Fort  Hall,  across  it,  full  forty  miles. 
The  only  objects  that  meet  the  eye  on  this  extensive  plain  are  three  high 
basaltic  buttes  or  mountains  thrown  up  near  its  center.     At  the  foot 
of  the  one  a  little  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  two  rounder  and  equally 
prominent  ones,  is  a  fine  spring  of  water.     In  1837,  the  writer,  in  his 
explorations  of  the  country,  was  anxious  to   learn   more  than  was 
then  known  of  the  character  of  this  great  basin  in  the  mountains, 
having  the  year  previous  entered  it  by  way  of  Soda  Springs  and  Port- 
neuf.    This  time  he  came  into  it  from  the  north  by  Codie's  Defile,  and 
concluded  he  would  take  a  straight  course  and  pass  between  the  two 
northeastern  buttes,  and  reach  Snake  River  near  Fort  HalL     His  Indian 
guide  objected ;  still,  as  we  had  good  horses,  and  were  traveling  light, 
we  took  the  precaution  to  water  our  animals  before  entering  this  plain. 
We  were  twenty-six  hours  on  horseback,  having  stopped  but  six  hours 
to  rest ;  we  tied  our  horses  to  the  sage  brush,  to  prevent  them  from 
leaving  us  to  hunt  for  water.     Not  a  drop  did  we  find  on  our  route 
till  we  reached  Snake  River,  thirty-two  hours  from  the  time  we  left 
running  water  on  the  north  and  west  sides  of  this  plain.   In  our  course 
we  found  nothing  but  barren,  basaltic  rock,  sand,  and  saga     It  is  pos- 
sible, had  we  turned  to  the  right  or  left,  we  might  have  found  water, 
but  I  saw  nothing  that  gave  indications  that  water  was  near ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  noticed  that  the  fine  stream  at  which  we  watered  our  ani- 
mals sank  into  the  rocks,  leaving  no  marks  of  a  channel  to  any  great 
distance.    In  fact,  my  impression  was,  after  twelve  hours'  ride,  that  it 
was  useless  to  spend  our  time  and  strength  to  hunt  for  water,  and  kept 
our  course.    Jaded  and  fatigued  as  our  animals  were,  as  we  approached 
Snake  River  every  nerve  seemed  strung  to  the  utmost ;  our  animals 
became  frantic  and  unmanageable ;  they  rushed  forward  at  full  speed 
and  plunged  into  the  first  water  they  saw.    Fortunately  for  them  and 
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the  riders,  the  water  was  only  about  three  feet  deep ;  water  appeared* 
to  be  preferred  to  air ;  they  planged  their  heads  deep  in  and  held  their 
breaths  till  their  thirst  was  relieved. 

This  plain  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  spurs  of  the  Rocky 
and  Bear  River  mountains ;  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  high  plains 
of  Portneuf  and  Snake  River  valleys.  There  is  a  range  of  mountains 
commencing  on  the  northwest  of  this  plain,  extending  west  and  north 
along  Snake  River,  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Snake  and  La  Riviere 
aux  Bois  (the  wooded  river.)  This  whole  plain  has  the  appearance 
of  having  been  one  vast  lake  of  lava,  spread  over  the  whole  sur- 
rounding country,  appearing  to  have  issued  from  the  three  basaltic 
mountains  in  the  midst  of  it.  I  noticed,  as  we  passed  between  the 
two,  which  were  probably  not  more  than  ten  miles  apart,  that  we  ap- 
peared to  be  on  higher  rock  than  in  any  direction  around  us.  From 
this  fact  I  concluded  that  the  three  must  have  been  pouring  out  their 
volcanic  lava  at  the  same  time  and  ceased  together,  leaving  the  coun- 
try comparatively  level.  The  small  amount  of  soil  found  upon  the  sur- 
face, as  well  as  the  barrenness  of  the  rock,  indicated  no  distant  period 
of  time  when  this  volcanic  plain  had  been  formed. 

At  Fort  Hall  we  had  another  overhauling  and  lightening  of  baggage. 
The  Doctor  was  advised  to  take  his  wagon  apart  and  pack  it,  if  he  cal- 
culated to  get  it  through  the  terrible  canons  and  deep,  bottomless 
creeks  we  must  pass  in  going  down  Snake  Plains.  Miles  Goodyear,  the 
hoy  we  picked  up  two  days  from  Fort  Leavenworth,  who  had  been 
assigned  to  assist  the  Doctor,  was  determined,  if  the  Doctor  took  his 
wagon  any  further,  to  leave  the  company.  He  was  the  only  one  that 
could  be  spared  to  assist  in  this  wild,  and,  as  all  considered,  crazy  un- 
dertaking. Miles  was  furnished  a  couple  of 'horses,  and  the  best  outfit 
the  mission  party  could  give  him  for  his  services,  and  allowed  to  remain 
or  go  where  he  might  choose.  In  his  conclusions,  he  was  influenced 
by  the  stories  he  heard  about  the  treatment  he  might  expect  should  he 
reach  the  lower  Columbia.  His  idea  of  liberty  was  unlimited.  Restraint 
and  obedience  to  others  was  what  he  did  not  like  at  home ;  he  would 
try  his  fortune  in  the  mountains;  he  did  not  care  for  missionaries, 
Hudson's  Bay  men,  nor  Indians ;  he  was  determined  to  be  his  own  man, 
and  was  allowed  to  remain  at  Fort  Hall.  This  loss  of  manual  strength 
to  the  mission  party  compelled  the  Doctor  to  curtail  his  wagon,  so  he 
made  a  cart  on  two  of  the  wheels,  placed  the  axletree  and  the  othei 
two  wheels  on  his  cart,  and  about  the  1st  of  August,  1836,  our  camp 
was  again  in  motion.  As  we  reached  camp  on  Portneuf  the  first  night, 
in  passing  a  bunch  of  willows,  Mrs.  Spalding's  horse,  a  kind  and  per- 
fectly gentle  animal,  was  stung  by  a  wasp,  causing  him  to  spring  to 
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one  side.  Mrs.  S.  lost  her  balance ;  her  foot  hung  fast  in  the  stirmp ; 
the  horse  made  but  a  single  bound  from  the  sting  of  the  wasp,  and 
stopped  still  till  Mrs.  S.  was  relieved  from  what  appeared  almost  instant 
death.  Next  day  we  continued  on  down  the  liver  till  we  reached 
Salmon  Falls,  on  Snake  River. 

We  found  a  large  number  of  the  Salmon  and  Digger  Indians  at  their 
fishing  stations.  Their  curiosity  was  excited,  and  overcame  all"  the 
fears  that  had  been  attributed  to  them  by  former  travelers.  All  of 
them  came  about  the  camp,  and  appeared  quite  friendly,  furnishing  to 
the  party  all  the  fresh  and  dried  salmon  they  wanted,  at  the  most 
reasonable  rates,  say  a  fine  fresh  salmon  for  two  fish-hooks ;  four  for  a 
common  butcher-knife ;  ten  dried  ones  for  a  shirt ;  in  fact,  receiving 
only  such  pay  or  presents  for  their  fish  and  roots,  as  the  Hudson^s  Bay 
Company's  traders  saw  fit,  or  would  allow  the  missionary  party  to  give 
them.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  conversation  with  Captain 
Wyeth,  the  party  had  been  cautioned  as  to  dealing  with  the  Indians, 
or  in  any  way  interfering  with  the  Indian  trade,  or  tariff,  as  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  gentlemen  call  the-  prices  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  giving  to  the  Indians,  for  any  article  of  property  they  might  have  to 
dispose  of,  or  that  the  company  might  want.  If  the  Indian  would  part 
with  it  at  all,  he  must  receive  the  price  or  the  article  they  chose  to  give 
him,  not  as  an  equivalent  for  his  article,  but  as  a  condescension  on  the 
part  of  the  trader,  in  allowing  him  the  honor  of  making  the  exchange. 
The  Indian's  property  or  article,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  of  no  con- 
sequence to  the  trader,  but  the  article  he  gave  or  furnished  to  him  was 
of  great  value.  The  Indian  knew  no  other  system  of  trade ;  it  was  that 
or  nothing ;  hence  the  wealth  of  this  arrogant  and  overgrown  company, 
claiming  exclusive  trading  privileges,  as  also  the  right  to  occupy  the 
country  in  such  a  manner,  and  for  such  purposes  as  they  chose.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  the  mission  party  were  not  in  a  condition  to  vary  or 
change  this  system  of  trade  ;  neither  were  they  allowed  to  encourage 
the  Indians  in  the  expectation  of  any  future  change,  jexcept  as  to  the 
religious  instructions  they  were  at  liberty  to  imi>art  to  them. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  were  frank  with  the 
mission  in  giving  them  their  tariff:  For  a  salmon  at  Salmon  Falls,  two 
awls  or  two  small  fish-hooks ;  one  large  hook  for  two  salmon ;  for  a  knife, 
four  salmon ;  for  one  load  of  powder  and  a  charge  of  shot,  or  a  single 
ball,  one  salmon.  At  Walla  walla  the  tariff  was  nearly  double,  say  two 
balls  and  powder  for  one  large-sized  salmon ;  a  three-point  blanket,  a 
check  shirt,  a  knife,  five  or  ten  balls  and  powder,  from  half  afoot  to  three 
feet  of  trail-rope  tobacco,  the  price  of  a  good  horse.  In  short,  there  was 
but  one  single  object  the  Indian  could  live  for;  that  was  to  contribute  his 
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little  mite  of  productive  labor  to  enrich  the  Honorable  Hudson^s  Bay 
Company,  and  to  assist  them,  when  required,  to  relieve  the  country  of 
intruders.  That  they  were  in  a  state  of  absolute  subjection  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  company  no  one  that  traveled  in  it  at  that  early  day  can 
doubt  for  a  moment.  Speak  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  Indians 
to  gentlemen  of  the  company,  they  would  insist  that  it  only  made 
them  more  insolent,  demand  higher  prices  for  their  produce,  and  be 
less  inclined  to  hunt  for  the  furs  necessary  to  supply  the  goods  furnished 
for  their  use.  The  idea  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  Indian,  and 
raising  him  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  and  by  that  means  increase  his 
natural  wants,  and  encourage  him  with  a  fair  compensation  for  his  labor,* 
was  no  part  of  their  chartered  privileges.  They  found  the  Indian  as  he 
was ;  they  would  leave  him  no  better.  The  country  and  all  in  it  was 
tneirs;  they  could  not  allow  any  interference  with  their  trade.  "  If  you 
missionaries  wish  to  teach  them  your  religion,  we  have  no  particular 
objection,  so  long  as  you  confine  yourselves  to  such  religious  instruc- 
tion ;  as  to  trade,  gentlemen,  we  will  not  object  to  your  receiving  from 
the  Indians  what  you  may  require  for  your  own  personal  use  and  sub- 
sistence, provided  you  do  not  pay  them  more  for  the  article  you  buy 
of  them  than  the  company  does.  We  will  give  you  our  tariff,  that  you 
may  be  governed  by  it  in  your  dealings  with  the  Indians.  Yon  will 
readily  perceive,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  insist  on  these 
conditions,  in  order  to  protect  our  own  interests,  and  secure  our  accus- 
tomed profits." 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

An  explanation. — ^Instructions  of  company. — Their  tyranny. — Continuation  of  journey.— - 
Fording  rivers. — Arrival  at  Boise. — ^Dr.  Whitman  compelled  to  leave  his  wagon. 

It  may  be  asked  why  the  writer  gives  this  explanation  of  trade  and 
intercourse  with  the  Indians  and  missionaries  before  they  have  reached 
the  field  of  their  future  labors  ?  For  the  simple  reason  that  the  paxty, 
and  the  writer  in  particular,  commenced  their  education  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  They  learned  that  in  the  country  to  which  they  were  going 
there  was  an  overgrown,  unscrupulous,  and  exacting  monopoly  that 
would  prevent  any  interference  in  their  trade,  or  intercourse  with  the 
Indians.  This  information  was  receive^  through  the  American  fur 
traders,  and  from  Captain  Wyeth,  who  was  leaving  the  country ;  and 
from  Mr.  John  McLeod,  then  in  charge  of  our  traveling  caravan.  It  is 
true,  we  had  only  reached  Salmon  Falls,  on  Snake  River,  and  we  only 
wished  to  buy  of  the  miserable,  naked,  filthy  objects  before  us,  a  few 
fresh  salmon,  which  they  were  catching  in  apparent  abundance;  and 
as  is  the  case  with  most  American  travelers,  we  had  manj  articles  that 
would  be  valuable  to  the  Indian,  and  beneficial  to  us  to  get  rid  o£  Bat 
this  overgrown  company's  interest  comes  in.  "  You  must  not  be  lib- 
eral, or  even  just,  to  these  miserable  human  or  savage  beings;  if  you 
are,  it  will  spoil  our  trade  with  them ;  we  can  not  control  them  if  they 
learn  the  value  of  our  goods." 

This  supreme  selfishness,  this  spirit  of  oppression,  was  applied  not 
only  to  the  Digger  Indians  on  the  barren  Snake  plains  and  the  salmon 
fisheries  of  the  Columbia  River,  but  to  the  miserable  discharged,  and,  in 
most  cases,  disabled,  Canadian-French.  This  policy  tl)e  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  practiced  upon  their  own  servants,  and,  as  far  as  was  possi- 
ble, upon  all  the  early  settlers  of  the  country.  In  proof  of  this,  hear 
what  Messrs.  £wing  Young  and  Carmichael  say  of  them  on  the  thir- 
teenth day  of  January,  1837,  just  three  months  after  our  mission  party 
had  arrived,  and  had  written  to  their  friends  and  patrons  in  the  United 
States  glowing  accounts  of  the  kind  treatment  they  had  received  from 
this  same  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  How  far  the  Methodist  Mission 
joined  in  the  attempt  to  coerce  Mr.  Young  and  compel  him  to  place 
himself  under  their  control,  I  am  unable  to  say.  The  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  I  know,  from  the  statement  of  Dr.  McLaughlin  himself,  had 
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abundance  of  liquors.  I  also  know  they  were  in  the  habit  of  fur- 
nishing them  freely  to  the  Indians,  as  they  thought  the  interest  of  their 
trade  required.  Mr.  Young's  letter  is  in  answer  to  a  request  of  the 
Methodist  Mission,  signed  by  J.  and  D.  Lee,  C.  Shepard,  and  P.  L. 
Edwards,  not  to  erect  a  distillery  on  his  land  claim  in  Yamhill  County 
(Nealem  Valley).  The  Methodist  Mission  was  made  use  of  on  this  occa- 
sion, under  the  threat  of  -the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  that  in  case  Mr. 
Young  put  up  his  distillery  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  would  freely 
distribute  their  liquors,  and  at  once  destroy  all  moral  restraint,  and 
more  than  probable  the  mission  itself.  Lee  and  party  offered  to  indem- 
niiy  Mr.  Young  for  his  loss  in  stopping  his  distillery  project.  The 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  held  by  this  means  the  exclusive  liquor  trade, 
while  the  mission  were  compelled  to  use  their  influence  and  ^means  to 
prevent  and  buy  off  any  enterprise  that  conflicted  with  their  interests. 
Mr.  Young  says,  in  his  reply : — 

*'  Gentlemen,  having  taken  into  consideration  your  request  to  relin- 
quish our  enterprise  in  manufacturing  ardent  spirits,  we  therefore  do 
ag^ree  to  stop  our  proceedings  for  the  present ;  but,  gentlemen,  the  rea- 
sons for  flrst  beginning  such  an  enterprise  were  the  inrmmerahle  diffi' 
cfdiies  placed  in  our  way  by,  and  the  tyrannizing  oppression  of,  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  here  under  the  absolute  authority  of  Dr. 
McLaughlin,  who  has  treated  us  with  more  disdain  than  any  American's 
feelings  could  sapport ;  but,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  consistent  with  our 
feelings  to  receive  any  recompense  whatever  for  our  expenditures,  but 
we  are  thankful  to  the  society  for  their  offer." 

The  writer  of  the  above  short  paragraph  has  long  since  closed  his 
labors,  which,  with  his  little  property,  have  done  more  substantial  ben- 
efit to  Oregon  than  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  that  attempted  to 
drive  him  fH>m  the  country,  which  I  will  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of 
any  unprejudiced  mind  as  we  proceed.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  great 
number  of  pensioned  satellites  that  have  fawned  for  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  pap,-  and  would  swear  no  injustice  was  ever  done  to  a  single 
American,  giving  this  hypocritical,  double-dealing,  smooth-swindling, 
called  honorable,  Hudson's  Bay  Company  credit  for  what  they  never 
did,  and  really  for  stealing  credit  for  good  deeds  done  by  others.  The 
company  insisted  that  the  mission  party  should,  as  a  condition  of  being 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  country,  comply  with  their  ideas  of  Indian 
trade  and  justice  in  dealing  with  the  natives.  The  utmost  care  and 
attention  was  given  to  impress  this  all-important  fact  upon  the  minds 
of  these  first  missionaries.  They  were  told :  "  Gentlemen,  your  own 
pecuniary  interests  require  it ;  the  good — yes^  the  good — of  the  natives 
you  came  to  teach,  requires  that  you  should  observe  our  rules  in  trade." 
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And  here,  I  have  no  doubt,  Ilea  the  great  secret  of  the  partial  failure  of 
all  the  Protestant  missions.  Bat,  thank  God,  the  country  is  relieved  of 
a  curse,  like  that  of  slavery  in  the  Southern  States.  An  overgrown 
monopoly,  in  using  its  influence  with  Catholicism  to  destroy  Protest- 
antism in  Oregon  and  the  American  settlements,  has  destroyed  itself. 
Priestcraft  and  Romanism,  combined  with  ignorance  and  sav^ism, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Honorable  Hudson^s  Bay  Company  traders^ 
is  a  kind  of  mixture  which  Mr.  Ewing  Young  says  ^'  is  more  than  any 
American  citizen's  feelings  could  support ;''  yet  for  six  years  it  was  sub« 
mitted  to,  and  the  country  increased,  not  so  much  in  wealth,  but  in 
stout-hearted  men  and  women,  who  had  dared  every  thing,  and  endured 
many  living  deaths,  to  secure  homes,  and  save  a  vast  and  rich  country 
to  the  American  Republic.  Was  the  government  too  liberal  in  giving 
these  pioneers  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land,  when,  by  their 
toil  and  patient  endurance  they  had  suffered  every  thing  this  arrogant, 
unscrupulous,  overgrown  monopoly  could  inflict,  by  calling  to  its  aid 
superstition  and  priestcraft,  in  the  worst  possible  form,  to  subdue  and 
drive  them  from  the  country  ? 

Is  there  an  American  on  this  coast  who  doubts  the  fact  of  the  tyran- 
nical course  of  the  company  ?  Listen  to  what  is  said  of  them  in 
1857,  '58,  in  their  absolute  government  of  Vancouver  Island  and  British 
Columbia,  by  a  resident.     He  says : — 

^^  In  my  unsophisticated  ignorance,  I  foolishly  imagined  I  was  enter* 
ing  a  colony  governed  by  British  institutions ;  but  I  was  quickly  un- 
deceived. It  was  far  worse  than  a  Venetian  oligarchy ;  a  squawtocracy 
of  skin  traders,  ruled  by  men  whose  lives  have  been  spent  in  the  wil- 
derness in  social  communion  with  Indian  savages,  their  present  daily 
occupation  being  the  sale  of  tea,  sugar,  whisky,  and  the  usual  et  costeroM 
of  a  grocery,  which  (taking  a4vantage  of  an  increased  population)  they 
sold  at  the  small  advance  of  five  hundred  per  cent ;  by  men,  who,  to 
keep  up  the  entente  cordicUe  with  the  red-skins,  scrupled  not  (and  the 
iniquitous  practice  is  still  continued)  to  supply  them  with  arms  and 
ammunition,  well  knowing  that  the  same  would  be  used  in  murderous 
warfare.  I  found  these  ^  small  fry'  claiming,  under  some  antediluvian 
grant,  not  only  Vancouver  Island^  but  a  tract  of  country  extending  from 
the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  from  British  Columbia  to  Hudson's 
Bay — a  territory  of  larger  area  than  all  Europe.  The  onward  march  of 
civilization  was  checked;  all  avenues  to  the  mineral  regions  were  closed 
by  excessive,  unauthorized,  and  illegal  taxation ;  and  a  country  abounding 
with  a  fair  share  of  Nature's  richest  productions,  and  which  might  now 
be  teeming  with  a  hardy  and  industrious  population,  was  crushed  and 
blasted  by  a  set  of  unprincipled  autocrats,  whose  selfish  interests,  idle 
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caprices,  and  tmscrnpulouB  conduct,  sought  to  gratify  their  petty  am- 
hition  by  trampling  on  the  dearest  rights  of  their  fellow-men«  In  Vic- 
toria and  British  Columbia  the  town  lots,  the  suburban  farms,  and  the 
water  frontage  were  theirs, — ^the  rocks  in  the  bay,  and  the  rocks  on  the 
earth ;  the  trees  in  the  streets,  which  served  as  ornaments  to  the  town, 
were  cat  down  by  their  orders  and  sold  for  &e-wood ;  with  equal  right 
(presumption  or  UDScrupulonsness  is  the  appropriate  term)  they  claimed 
the  trees  and  dead  timber  of  the  forests,  the  waters  of  the  bay,  and  the 
fresh  water  on  the  shores ;  all,  all  was  theirs  ;-7-nay,  I  have  seen  the 
water  running  from  the  mountain  springs  denied  to  allay  the  parched 
thirst  of  the  poor  wretches  whom  the  auri  sclera  famea  had  allured  to 
these  inhospitable  shores.  They  viewed  with  a  jealous  eye  all  intruders 
into  their  unknown  kingdom,  and  every  impediment  was  thrown  in  the 
way  of  improving  or  developing  the  resources  of  the  colony.  The  coal 
mines  were  theirs,  and  this  necessary  article  of  fuel  in  a  northern 
climate  was  held  by  them  at  thirty  dollars  per  ton.  The  sole  and  ex- 
clusive right  to  trade  was  theirs,  and  the  claim  rigidly  enforced.  The 
gold  fields  were  theirs  likewise,  and  a  tax  of  five  dollars  on  every  man, 
and  eight  dollars  on  every  canoe  or  boat,  was  levied  and  collected  at 
the  mouth  of  the  canon  before  either  were  allowed  to  enter  the  sacred 
portals  of  British  Columbia.  This  amount  had  to  be  paid  hundreds 
of  miles  from  the  place  where  gold  was  said  to  exist,  whether  the 
party  ever  dug  an  ounce  or  not.  They  looked  upon  all  new  arrivals 
with  ill-subdued  jealousy  and  suspicion,  and  distrusted  them  as  a  prsB* 
torian  band  of  robbers  coming  to  despoil  them  of  their  ill-gotten 
wealth." 

Was  this  the  case  in  1858  ?  Show  me  the  man  who  denies  it,  and  I 
win  show  you  a  man  devoid  of  moral  perception,  destitute  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  right  dealing  between  man  and  man ;  yet  this  same  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  claim  credit  for  saving  the  thousands  of  men  they  had 
robbed  of  their  hard  cash,  in  not  allowing  a  few  sacks  of  old  flour  and 
a  quantity  of  damaged  bacon  to  be  sold  to  exceed  one  hundred  per 
cent  above  prime  cost.  '^  Their  goods  were  very  reasonable,"  says  the 
apologist;  "their  trade  was  honorable,"  Has  any  one  ever  before  at- 
tempted to  claim  honorable  dealing  for  companies  pursuing  invariably  the 
same  selfish  and  avaricious  course  ?  This  company  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  privilege  they  have  had  of  robbing  the  natives  of  this  coast,  their 
French  and  half-native  servants,  the  American  settlers,  and  their  own 
oonotrymen,  while  dependent  upon  them ;  but  now,  when  they  can  no 
longer  rob  and  steal  from  half  a  continent,  they  come  to  our  govern- 
mentat  Washington  and  make  a  demand  for  five  millions  of  dollars  for 
giving  up  this  bare&oed  open  robbery  of  a  whole  country  they  never 
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had  the  shadow  of  a  right  to.  It  is  possihle  the  honorable  commis- 
sioners may  admit  this  arrogant  and  nnjust  claim.  If  they  do,— one 
single  farthing  of  it, — ^they  deserve  the  curses  due  to  the  company  who 
have  robbed  the  native  inhabitants  of  all  their  labor,  their  own  servants 
they  brought  to  it,  the  country  of  all  they  could  get  from  it  that  was 
of  any  value  to  them,  and  the  nation  upon  whom  they  call  for  any 
amount,  be  it  great  or  small. 

I  have  not  time,  and  it  would  be  out  of  place,  to  say  more  upon 
this  subject,  at  this  tixne,  in  the  historical  sketches  we  propose  to  give. 
Be  assured  we  do  not  write  without  knowing  what  we  say,  and  being 
prepared  to  prove  our  statements  with  facts  that  have  come  under  our 
own  observation  while  in  the  country.  We  will  leave  the  Hudson^s 
Bay  Company  and  return  to  our  mission  party. 

After  getting  a  full  supply  of  salmon  for  a  tin  whistle,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, a  smell  of  ti*ail-rope  tobacco,  we  came  to  the  ford  at  the  three 
islands  in  Snake  River,  crossed  all  safe,  except  a  short  swim  for  Dr. 
Whitman  and  his  cart  on  coming  out  on  the  north  side  or  right  bank 
of  the  river.  As  nothing  serious  occurred,  we  passed  on  to  camp. 
The  next  day,  in  passing  along  the  foot  hills  of  the  range  of  mountains 
separating  the  waters  of  the  Snake  River  and  La  Rividre  aux  Bois,  we 
came  to  the  warm  springs,  in  which  we  boiled  a  piece  of  salmon.  Then 
we  struck  the  main  Boise  River,  as  it  comes  out  of  the  mountain, 
not  far  below  the  present  loc&tion  of  Boise  City^  thence,  about  ten 
miles  down  the  river,  and  into  the  bend,  where  we  found  a  miserable 
pen  of  a  place,  at  that  time  called  Fort  Boise.  '  It  consisted  of.  cotton- 
wood  poles  and  crooked  sticks  set  in  a  trench,  and  pretended  to  be 
fastened  near  the  top.  The  houses  or  quarters  were  also  of  poles, 
open ;  in  fact,  the  whole  concern  could  hardly  be  called  a  passable 
corral,  or  pen  for  horses  and  cattle.  I  think,  from  appearances,  the  fort 
had  been  used  to  corral  or  catch  horses  in.  We  were  informed  that 
it  was  established  in  opposition  to  Fort  Hall,  to  prevent  the  Indians,  as 
much  as  possible,  from  giving  their  trade  to  Captain  Wyeth,  and  that 
the  company  expected,  if  they  kept  it  up,  to  remove  it  near  the  mouth 
of  Boise  River. 

At  this  place,  McLeod  and  McKay,  and  all  the  Johnny  Crapauds  of 
the  company,  united  in  the  opinion  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  the 
Doctor's  cart  any  further  without  taking  it  all  apart  and  bending  the 
iron  tires  on  the  wheels,  and  packing  it  in  par-fleshes  (the  dried  hide 
of  the  buffalo,  used  as  an  outside  covering  for  packs),  and  in  that  way 
we  might  get  it  through,  if  the  animals  we  packed  it  upon  did  not  fall 
with  it  from  the  precipices  over  which  we  must  pass.  Impossible  to 
get  it  through  any  other  way.     After  several  consultations,  and  some 
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yery  decided  expressions  against  any  farther  attempt  to  take  the 
wagon  farther,  a  compromise  was  made,  that,  after  the  party  had 
reached  their  permanent  location,  the  Doctor  or  Mr.  Gray  would  return 
with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  caravan  and  get  the  wagon  and 
bring  it  through.  To  this  proposition  the  Doctor  consented.  The 
wagon  was  lefl,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
in  removing  their  timber  and  material  to  build  their  new  fort,  as  was 
contemplated,  that  and  the  following  seasons. 

All  our  goods  were  placed  upon  the  tallest  horses  we  had,  and  led 
across.  Mrs.  Spalding  and  Mrs.  Whitman  were  ferried  over  on  a  bul- 
rush rafl,  made  by  the  Indians  for  crossing.  The  tops  of  the  rushes 
were  tied  with  grass  ropes,  and  spread  and  so  arranged  that,  by  lying 
quite  flat  upon  the  rushes  and  sticks  they  were  conveyed  over  in  safety. 
Portions  of  our  clothing  and  goods,  as  was  expected,  came  in  contact 
with  the  water,  and  some  delay  caused  to  dry  and  repack.  This 
attended  to,  the  party  proceeded  on  the  present  wagon  trail  till  they 
reached  the  Grand  Ronde;  thence  they  ascended  the  mountain  on  the 
west  side  of  the  main  river,  passed  over  into  a  deep  canon,  through 
thick  timber,  ascended  the  mountain,  and  came  out  on  to  the  Umatilla, 
not  far  from  the  present  wagon  route. 

As  the  party  began  to  descend  from  the  western  slope  of  the  Blue 
Mountains,  the  view  was  surpassingly  grand.  Before  us  lay  the  great 
valley  of  the  Columbia ;  on  the  west,  and  in  full  view.  Mount  Hood 
rose  amid  the  lofly  range  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  ninety  miles  dis- 
tant. To  the  south  of  Mount  Hood  stood  Mount  Adams,  and  to  the 
north,  Mount  Rainier ;  while,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  McKay,  we 
could  trace  the  course  of  the  Columbia,  and  determine  the  location  of 
Walla  walla.  It  was  quite  late  in  the  evening  before  we  reached  camp 
on  the  Umatilla,  being  delayed  by  our  cattle,  their  feet  having  become 
worn  and  tender  in  passing  over  the  sharp  rocks,  there  being  but  little 
signs  of  a  trail  where  we  passed  over  the  Blue  Mountains  in  1836. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

Arrival  at  Port  Wallawalla. — Beoeption. — ^The  fort  in  1836. — ^Voyage  down  the  Colum- 
bia River. — ^Portage  at  Celilo. — At  Dalles. — ^A  storm. — ^The  Flatheads. — ^Portage  at 
the  Cascades. 

Nbxt  day  Mr.  McLeod  left  the  train  in  charge  of  Mr.  McKay,  and 
started  for  the  fort,  having  obtained  a  fresh  horse  from  the  Cayuse  In- 
dians. The  party,  with  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  furs  and  mission 
cattle,  traveled  slowly,  and  in  two  days  and  a  half  reached  old  Fort 
Wallawalla,  on  the  Columbia  River, — on  the  second  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1836,  a  little  over  four  months  from  the  time  they  left  Missouri. 
Traveling  by  time  from  two  to  three  miles  per  hour,  making  it  two 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

Their  reception  must  have  been  witnessed  to  be  fully  realized.  The 
gates  of  the  fort  were  thrown  open,  the  ladies  assisted  from  their 
horses,  and  every  demonstration  of  joy  and  respect  manifested.  The 
party  "^ere  soon  led  into  an  apartment,  the  best  the  establishment  had 
to  offer.  Their  horses  and  mules  were  unloaded  and  cared  for;  the  cat- 
tle were  not  neglected.  It  appeared  we  had  arrived  among  the  best  of 
friends  instead  of  total  strangers,  and  were  being  welcomed  home  in 
the  most  cordial  manner.  We  found  the  gentleman  in  charge,  Mr.  P. 
C.  Pambrun,  a  French-Canadian  by  birth,  all  that  we  could  wish,  and 
more  than  we  expected. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Tow^nsend,  the  naturalist,  we  found  at  Wallawalla.  He  had 
been  sent  across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  company  with  ]j)r.  Nutall,  a 
geologist,  by  a  society  in  Philadelphia,  in  1834,  in  company  with  Cap- 
tain Wycth.  He  had  remained  in  the  country  to  complete  his  collec- 
tion of  specimens  of  plants  and  birds,  and  was  awaiting  the  return  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  ship,  to  reach  the  Sandwich  Islands,  on 
his  homeward  course,  having  failed  to  get  an  escort  to  connect  with 
Captain  Wyeth,  and  return  by  way  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  .From 
Mr.  Townsend  the  mission  party  received  much  useful  information  re- 
lating to  the  course  they  should  pursue  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the  Indians.  He  appeared  to  take  a  deep 
interest  in  the  objects  of  the  mission,  confirming,  from  his  own  obser- 
vation, the  information  already  received,  cautioning  the  party  not  to 
do  any  thing  with  the  Indians  that  would  interfere  with  the  Hudson's 
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Bay  Company's  trade.  Repeating  almost  verbcUim  Captain  Wyeth's 
words,  "  The  company  will  be  glad  to  have  you  in  the  country,  and 
your  influence  to  improve  their  servants,  and  their  native  wives  and 
children.  As  to  the  Indians  you  have  come  to  teach,  they  do  not  want 
them  to  be  any  more  enlightened.  The  company  now  have  absolute 
control  over  them,  and  that  is  all  they  require.  As  to  Mr.  Pambrun,  at 
this  place,  he  is  a  kind,  good-hearted  gentleman,  and  will  do  any  thing 
he  can  for  you.  He  has  already  received  his  orders  in  anticipation  of 
your  arrival,  and  will  obey  them  implicitly ;  should  the  company  learn 
from  him,  or  any  other  source,  that  you  are  here  and  do  not  comply 
with  their  regulations  and  treatment  of  the  Indians,  they  will  cut  ofT 
your  supplies,  and  leave  you  to  perish  among  the  Indians  you  are  here 
to  benefit.  The  company  have  made  arrangements,  and  expect  you  to 
visit  Vancouver,  their  principal  depot  in  the  country,  before  you  select 
your  location." 

Mr.  Townsend  had  gathered  from  the  gentlemen  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Comf)any,  during  the  year  he  had  been  in  the  country,  a  good 
knowledge  of  their  policy,  and  of  their  manner  of  treatment  and  trade 
with  the  Indians.  He  had  also  learned  from  conversations  with  Rev. 
Samuel  Parker  and  the  various  members  of  the  company,  their  views 
and  feelings,  not  only  toward  American  traders,  but  of  the  missionary 
occupation  of  the  country  by  the  Americans.  The  mission  party  of 
1836  learned  from  Mr.  McLeod  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had 
sent  for  a  chaplain,  to  be  located  at  Vancouver,  and  from  Mr.  Town- 
send  that  he  had  arrived. 

It  will  be  borne  in  miod  that  this  honorable  company,  on  the  arrival 
of  Rev.  J.  Lee  and  party  to  look  after  the  civil  and  religious  welfare  of 
the  Indians,  examined  their  old  charter,  and  found  that  one  of  its  re- 
quirements was  to  Christianize  as  Well  as  trade  with  the  natives  of  this 
vast  country.  They  found  that  the  English  church  service  must  be 
read  at  their  posts  on  the  Sabbath.  To  conform  to  this  regulation,  a 
chaplain  was  sent  for.  He  came,  with  his  wife ;  and  not  receiving  the 
Bubmission  and  attention  from  the  chivalry  of  the  country  he  demanded, 
became  thoroughly  disgusted,  and  returned  to  England  (I  think)  on  the 
same  ^hip  he  came  in.  As  we  proceed,  we  will  develop  whys  and 
wherefores. 

Old  Fort  Wallawalla,  in  1836,  when  the  mission  party  arrived,  was 
a  tolerably  substantial  stockade,  built  of  drift-wood  taken  from  the 
Columbia  River,  of  an  oblong  form,  with  two  log  bastions  raised,  one 
on  the  southwest  corner,  commanding  the  river-front  and  southern  space 
beyond  the  stockade ;  the  other  bastion  was  on  the  northeast  comer, 
commanding  the  north  end,  and  east  side  of  the  fort.    In  each  of  these 
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bastions  were  kept  two  small  cannon,  with  a  good  supply  of  small-arms 
These  bastions  were  always  well  guarded  when  any  danger  was  sus- 
pected from  the  Indians.  The  sage  brush,  willow,  and  grease- wood  had 
been  cut  and  cleared  away  for  a  considerable  distance  around,  to  pre- 
vent any  Indians  getting  near  the  fort  without  being  discovei*ed.  In- 
side the  stockade  were  the  houses,  store,  and  quarters  for  the  men,  with 
a  space  sufficiently  large  to  corral  about  one  hundred  horses.  The 
houses  and  quarters  were  built  by  laying  down  sills,  placing  posts  at 
from  eight  to  twelve  feet  apart,  with  tenons  on  the  top,  and  the  bottom 
grooved  in  the  sides,  and  for  comer-posts,  so  as  to  slip  each  piece  of 
timber,  having  also  a  tenon  upon  each  end,  into  the  grooves  of  the  posts, 
forming  a  solid  wall  of  from  four  to  six  mches  thick,  usually  about  seven 
feet  high  from  floor  to  ceiling,  or  timbers  overhead.  The  roofs  were  of 
split  cedar,  flattened  aud  placed  upon  the  ridge  pole  and  plate-like 
rafterB,  close  together ;  then  grass  or  straw  was  put  on  the  split  pieces, 
covered  with  mud  and  dirt,  and.  packed  to  keep  the  straw  from  blow- 
ing off.  The  roofs  were  less  than  one-fourth  pitch,  and  of  course  sub- 
ject to  leakage  when  it  rained.  For  floors,  split  puncheons  or  planks 
were  used  in  the  chief  trader*s  quarters.  In  the  comer  of  the  room 
was  a  comfortable  fireplace,  made  of  mud  in  place  of  brick.  The  room 
was  lighted  with  six  panes  of  glass,  seven  inches  by  nine,  set  in  strips 
of  wood,  split  with  a  common  knife,  and  shaped  so  as  to  hold  the  glass 
in  place  of  a  sash. 

The  doors  were  also  of  split  lumber,  rough  hewn,  wrought-iron  hinges, 
and  wooden  latches ;  the  furniture  consisted  of  three  benches,  two  stools, 
and  one  chair  (something  like  a  barber's  chair,  without  the  scrolls  and 
cushions) ;  a  bed  in  one  corner  of  the  ^oom  upon  some  split  boards  for 
bottom ;  a  rough  table  of  the  same  material  roughly  planed.  This, 
with  a  few  old  cutlasses,  shot-pouches,  and  tobacco  sacks  (such  as  were 
manufactured  by  the  Indians  about  the  post),  constituted  the  room 
and  furniture  occupied  by  P.  C.  Pambrun,  Esq.,  of  the  Honorable  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company.  Into  this  room  the  mission  party  were  invited, 
and  introduced  to  Mrs.  Pan^brun  and  two  young  children-misses.  The 
kind  and  cordial  reception  of  Mr.  Pambrun  was  such  that  all  felt  cheer- 
ful and  relieved  in  this  rude  specimen  of  half-native,  half-French  dwell- 
ing. The  cloth  was  soon  spread  upon  the  table,  and  the  cook  brought 
in  the  choice  game  of  the  prairies  well  cooked,  with  a  small  supply  of 
Irish  potatoes  and  small  Canadian  yellow  corn.  This  was  a  feast, 
as  well  as  a  great  change  from  dried  and  pounded  buffalo  meat 
^'  straight,''  as  the  miners  say,  upon  which  we  had  subsisted  since  we 
lefl  the  rendezvous,  except  the  occasional  fi*esh  bits  we  could  get  along 
the  route.    Dinner  being  disposed  of,  some  fine  melons  were  served. 
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which  Mr.  Pambrnn  had  succeeded  in  raising  in  his  little  melon  patch, 
in  the  bends  of  the  Wallawalla  River,  about  two  miles  from  the  fort. 
The  supply  of  melons  was  quite  limited,  a  single  one  of  each  kind  for 
the  party.  Mr.  Townsend  on  this  occasion  yielded  his  share  to  the 
ladies,  and  insisted,  as  he  had  been  at  the  fort  and  partaken  of  them  on 
previous  occasions,  they  should  have  his  share.  Dinner  over,  melons 
disposed  of,  fort,  stores,  and  quarters  examined,  arrangements  were 
made  for  sleeping  in  the  various  sheds  and  bastions  of  the  fort.  Most 
of  the  gentlemen  preferred  the  open  air  and  tent  to  the  accommodations 
of  the  fort.  Rooms  were  provided  for  the  two  ladies  and  their  hus- 
bands, Dr.  Whitman  and  Mr.  Spalding. 

Next  morning  early,  Messrs.  McLeod  and  Townsend  started  for  Van- 
couver in  a  light  boat,  with  the  understanding  that  Mr.  Pambrun,  with 
the  company's  furs,  and  the  mission  party,  were  to  follow  in  a  few  days. 
Mr.  McKay  was  to  remain  in  charge  of  the  fort.  All  things  were  ar- 
ranged to  Mr.  Pambrun's  satisfaction  ;  two  boats  or  barges  were  made 
ready,  the  furs  and  party  all  aboard,  with  seven  men  to  each  barge, 
six  to  row  and  one  to  steer,  with  a  big  paddle  instead  of  a  helm,  or  an 
oar ;  we  glided  swiftly  down  the  Columbia  River,  the  scenery  of  which 
is  not  surpassed  in  grandeur  by  any  river  in  the  world.  Fire,  earth, 
and  water  have  combined  to  make  one  grand  display  with  melted  lava, 
turning  it  out  in  all  imaginable  and  unimaginable  shapes  and  forms  on 
a  most  gigantic  scale.  In  other  countries,  these  hills  thrown  up  would  be 
called  mountains,  but  here  we  call  them  high  rolling  plains,  interapersed 
with  a  few  snow-capped  peaks,  some  fifteen  and  some  seventeen  thou- 
sand feet  high.  The  river  is  running  through  these  plains,  wandering 
around  among  the  rocks  with  its  gentle  current  of  from  four  to  eight 
knots  per  hour ;  at  the  rapids  increasing  its  velocity  and  gyrations 
around  and  among  the  rocks  in  a  manner  interesting  and  exciting  to 
the  traveler,  who  at  one  moment  finds  his  boat  head  on  at  full 
speed  making  for  a  big  rock ;  anon  he  comes  along,  and  by  an  extra 
exertion  with  his  pole  shoves  off  his  boat  to  receive  a  full  supply  of 
water  from  the  rolling  swell,  as  the  water  rushes  over  the  rock  he  has 
but  just  escaped  being  dashed  to  pieces  against.  As  to  danger  in  such 
places,  it  is  all  folly  to  think  of  any ;  so  on  we  go  to  repeat  the  same 
performance  over  and  over  till  we  reach  the  falls,  at  what  is  now  called 
Celilo,  where  we  find  about  twenty-five  feet  perpendicular  fall. 

Our  boats  were  discharged  of  all  their  contents,  about  one-fourth  of 
a  mile  above  the  main  fall,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  Then 
the  cargo  was  packed  upon  the  Indians'  backs  to  the  landing  below  the 
falls,  the  Indian  performing  this  part  of  the  labor  for  from  two  to  six 
inches  of  ti-ail-rope  tobacco.     A  few  were  paid  from  two  to  ten  charges 
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of  powder  and  ball,  or  shot,  depending  upon  the  number  of  trips  they 
made  and  the  amount  they  carried.  The  boats  were  let  down  with 
lines  as  near  the  fall  as  was  considered  safe,  hauled  out  of  the  water, 
turned  bottom  up,  and  as  many  Indians  as  could  get  under  them,  say 
some  twenty-five  to  each  boat,  lifted  them  upon  their  shoulders  and 
canied  them  to  the  water  below.  For  this  service  they  each  received 
two  dried  leaves  of  tobacco,  which  would  make  about  six  common 
pipefuls.  The  Indian,  however,  with  other  dried  leaves,  would  make 
his  two  leaves  of  tobacco  last  some  time. 

This  portage  over,  and  all  on  board,  we  again  glided  swiftly  along, 
ran  through  what  is  called  the  Little  Dalles,  and  soon  reached  the 
narrowest  place  in  the  Columbia,  where  the  water  rushes  through 
sharp  projecting  rocks,  causing  it  to  turn  and  whirl  and  rush  in  every 
conceivable  shape  for  about  tliree-fouiths  of  a  mile,  till  it  finds  a  large 
circular  basin  below,  into  which  it  runs  and  makes  one  grand  turn 
round  and  passes  smoothly  out  at  right  angles  and  down  in  a  deep 
smooth  current,  widening  as  it  enters  the  lofty  range  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains.  The  river  was  deemed  a  little  too  high,  by  our  Iroquois 
pilot,  to  run  the  Big  Dalles  at  that  time,  although,  in  January  follow- 
ing, the  writer,  in  company  with  another  party,  did  run  them  with  no 
more  apparent  danger  than  we  experienced  on  the  same  trip  at  what 
is  called  John  Day^s  Rapids.  At  the  Dalles  our  party  made  another 
portage,  paying  our  Indians  as  at  Celilo  Falls. 

The  Indians'  curiosity  to  look  at  the  white  women  caused  us  a  little 
delay  at  the  falls,  and  also  at  the  Dalles ;  in  fact,  numbers  of  them 
followed  our  boats  in  their  canoes  to  the  Dalles,  to  look  at  these  two 
strange  beings  who  had  nothing  to  carry  but  their  own  persons,  and 
were  dressed  so  differently  from  the  men. 

We  proceeded  down  the  river  for  a  few  miles  and  met  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company's  express  canoe,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Hovey,  on  its  way  to 
Lachine,  going  across  the  continent ;  stopped  and  exchanged  greetings 
for  a  few  minutes  and  passed  on  to  camp  just  above  Dog  River. 
Next  morning  made  an  early  start  to  reach  La  Cascade  to  make  the 
portage  there  before  night.  We  had  proceeded  but  about  one  hour, 
with  a  gentle  breeze  from  the  east,  sails  all  set,  and  in  fine  spirits, 
admiring  the  sublimely  grand  scenery,  when,  looking  down  the  river, 
the  ladies  inquired  what  made  the  water  look  so  whita  In  a  moment 
our  boatmen  took  in  sail,  and  laid  to  their  oars  with  all  their  might  to 
reach  land  and  get  under  shelter,  which  we  did,  but  not  till  wo  had 
received  considerable  wetting,  and  experienced  the  first  shock  of  a 
severe  wind-storm,  such  as  can  be  gotten  up  on  the  shoi*test  possible 
notice  in  the  midst  of  the  Cascade  Mountains.     Our  camp  was  just 
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below  White  Salmon  River.  The  storm  was  so  severe  that  all  our 
baggage,  furs,  and  even  boats  had  to  be  taken  out  of  the  water  to 
prevent  them  from  being  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  shore.  For  three 
days  and  nights  we  lay  in  this  miserable  camp  watching  the  storm  aa 
it  howled  on  the  waves  and  through  this  mountain  range.  Stormy  as 
it  was,  a  few  Indians  found  our  camp  and  crawled  over  the  points  of 
rocks  to  get  sight  of  our  party. 

Among  the  Indians  of  the  coast  and  lower  Columbia  none  but  such 
as  are  of  noble  birth  are  allowed  to  flatten  their  skulls.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  taking  an  infant  and  placing  it  upon  a  board  corresponding 
iu  length  and  breadth  to  the  size  of  the  child,  which  is  placed  upon 
it  and  lashed  fast  in  a  sort  of  a  sack,  to  hold  its  limbs  and  body  in  one 
position.  The  head  is  also  confined  with  strings  and  lashing,  allowing 
scarcely  any  motion  for  the  head.  From  the  head  of  the  board,  upon 
which  the  infant  is  made  fast,  is  a  small  piece  of  board  lashed  to  the 
back  piece,  extending  down  nearly  over  the  eyes,  with  strings  attached 
so  as  to  prevent  the  forehead  from  extending  beyond  the  eyes,  giving 
the  head  and  face  a  broad  and  flat  shape.  The  native  infants  of  the 
blood  royal  were  kept  in  these  presses  from  three  to  four  months,  or 
longer,  as  the  infant  could  bear,  or  as  the  aspirations  of  thei  parent 
prompted.  For  the  last  fifteen  years  I  have  not  seen  a  native  infant 
promoted  to  these  royal  honors.  My  impression  is  that  the  example 
of  the  white  mother  in  the  treatment  of  her  infant  has  had  more  iur 
fiuence  in  removing  this  cruel  practice  than  any  other  cause.  As  a 
general  thing,  the  tribes  that  have  followed  the  practice  of  flattening 
the  skull  are  inferior  in  intellect,  less  stirring  and  enterpiising  in  their 
habits,  and  far  more  degraded  in  their  morals  than  other  tribes.  To  this 
cause  probably  more  than  any  other  may  be  traced  the  effect  of  vice 
among  them.  The  tribes  below  the  Cascade  Mountains  were  t?he  first 
that  had  any  intercourse  with  the  whites.  The  diseases  never  feared 
or  shunned  by  the  abandoned  and  profligate  youth  and  sailor  were  in- 
troduced among  theu^  The  certain  and  legitimate  efiect  soon  showed 
itself  all  along  the  coast.  So  prevalent  was  vice  and  immorality  among 
the  natives,  that  not  one  escaped.  Their  blood  became  tainted,  their 
bodies  loathsome  and  foul,  their  communication  corrupt  continually. 
The  flattened  head  of  the  royal  families,  and  the  round  head  of  the 
slave,  was  no  protection  from  vice  and  immoral  intercourse  among  the 
sexes ;  hence,  when  diseases  of  a  diflei*ent  nature,  and  such  as  among 
the  more  civilized  white  race  are  easily  treated  and  cured,  came  among 
them,  they  fell  like  rotten  sheep.  If  a  remnant  is  left,  I  have  often 
felt  that  the  reacting  curse  of  vice  will  pursue  our  advanced  civiliza- 
tion for  the  certain  destruction  that  has  befallen  the  miserable  tribes 
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that  but  a  few  years  since  peopled  this  whole  coast.  It  is  trae  that 
the  missionaries  came  to  the  country  before  many  white  settlere  came. 
It  is  also  true  that  they  soon  learned  the  causes  that  would  sweep  the 
Indians  from  the  land,  and  in  their  feeble  efforts  to  check  and  remove 
the  causes,  they  were  met  by  the  unlimited  and  unbridled  passions  of 
all  in  the  country,  and  all  who  came  to  it  for  a  number  of  years  sub- 
sequent, with  a  combined  influence  to  destroy  that  of  the  missionaries 
in  correcting  or  checking  this  eviL  Like  alcohql  and  its  friends,  it 
had  no  virtue  or  conscience,  hence  the  little  moral  influence  brought 
by  the  flrst  missionaries  was  like  pouring  water  upon  glass :  it  only 
washed  the  sediment  from  the  sui'face  while  the  heart  remained  un- 
touched. Most  of  the  missionaries  could  only  be  witnesses  of  facts 
that  they  had  little  or  no  power  to  correct  or  prevent ;  many  of  them 
lacked  the  moral  courage  necessary  to  combat  successfully  the  influ- 
ences with  which  they  were  surrounded,  and  every  action,  word,  or 
expression  was  canvassed  and  turned  against  them  or  the  cause  they 
represented. 

The  reader  will  excuse  this  little  digression  into  moral  facts,  as  he 
will  bear  in  mind  that  we  were  in  a  most  disagreeable  camp  on  the 
Columbia  River,  between  the  Cascades  and  the  Dalles,  and  for  the 
first  time  were  introduced  to  real  live  Flatheads  and  the  process  of 
making  them  such.  The  men,  also,  or  boatmen,  amused  themselves  in 
getting  the  members  of  the  royal  family  who  visited  our  camp  drunk 
as  Chinamen  (on  opium),  by  filling  their  pipes  with  pure  trail-rope 
tobacco. 

On  the  fourth  morning  after  the  storm  stopped  us,  we  were  again  on 
our  way.  Arrived  at  the  Cascades  and  made  a  portage  of  the  goods 
over,  around,  and  among  the  rocks,  till  we  reached  the  basin  below  the 
main  shoot  or  rapids.  The  boats  were  let  down  by  lines  and  hauled 
out  to  repair  leakage  from  bruises  received  on  the  rocks  in  their  de- 
scent. Damage  repaired,  all  embarked  again,  and  ran  down  to  Cape 
Horn  and  camped;  next  day  we  reached  the  saw-mill  and  camped 
early.  All  hands  must  wash  up  and  get  ready  to  reach  the  fort  in  the 
morning.  From  the  saw-mill  an  Indian  was  sent  on  ahead  to  give  no- 
tice at  the  fort  of  the  arrival  of  the  party.  Our  captain,  as  the  Ameri- 
cans would  call  Mr.  Pambrun,  who  had  charge  of  the  boats,  was  slow 
in  getting  ready  to  start  Breakfast  over,  all  dressed  in  their  best 
clothes,  the  party  proceeded  on  down  the  river.  In  coming  round  a 
bend  of  the  upper  end  of  the  plain  upon  which  the  fort  stands,  we 
came  in  full  view  of  two  fine  ships  dressed  in  complete  regalia  from 
stem  to  stern,  with  the  St.  Greorge  cross  waving  gi-acefully  from  the 
staff  in  the  fort.    Our  party  inquired  innocently  enough  the  cause  of 
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this  display.  Captain  Pambmn  evaded  a  direct  answer.  In  a  short 
time,  as  the  boats  ueared  the  shore,  two  tall,  well-formed,  neatly-dressed 
gentlemen  waved  a  welcome,  and  in  a  moment  all  were  on  shore.  Kev. 
Mr.  Spalding  and  lady  were  introduced,  followed  by  Dr.  Whitman 
and  lady,  to  the  two  gentlemen.  One,  whose  hair  was  then  nearly 
white,  stepped  forward  and  gave  his  arm  to  Mrs.  Whitman.  The 
other,  a  tall,  black-haired,  black-eyed  man,  with  rather  slim  body,  a 
light  sallow  complexion  and  smooth  face,  gave  his  arm  to  Mrs.  Spalding. 
By  this  time  Mr.  McLeod  had  made  his  appearance,  and  bade  the 
party  a  heaity  welcome  and  accompanied  them  into  the  fort.  We  be- 
gan to  suspect  the  cause  of  so  much  display.  All  safely  arrived  in  the 
fort,  we  were  led  up-stairs,  in  front  of  the  big  square  hewed-timber 
house,  and  into  a  room  on  the  right  of  the  hall,  where  the  ladies  were 
seated,  as  also  some  six  gentlemen,  besides  the  tall  white-headed  one. 
The  writer,  standing  in  the  hall,  was  noticed  by  Mr.  McLeod,  who  came 
out  and  invited  him  into  the  quarters  of  the  clerks.  We  will  leave  our 
ladies  in  conversation  with  the  two  fine-looking  gentlemen  that 
received  them  on  arriving  at  the  water's  edge,  while  we  take  a  look 
at  the  fort,  as  it  appeared  on  September  12,  1836. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

■ 

Fort  Yanoouver  in  1836. — An  extra  table. — Conditionfl  on  whidi  oattte  were  supplied 

to  settlors. — Official  papers. — Three  organizations. 

Fort  Vancouver  was  a  stockade,  built  with  fir-logs  about  ten  inches 
in  diameter,  set  some  four  feet  in  the  ground,  and  about  twenty  feet 
above,  secured  by  pieces  of  timber  pinned  on  the  inside,  running 
diagonally  around  the  entire  stockade,  which  at  that  time  covered  or 
inclosed  about  two  acres  of  ground.  The  old  fort,  as  it  was  called,  was 
80  much  decayed  that  the  new  one  was  then  being  built,  and  portions 
of  the  old  one  replaced.  The  storehouses  were  all  built  of  hewn  timber, 
about  six  inches  thick,  and  covered  with  sawed  boards  one  foot  wide 
and  one  inch  thick,  with  grooves  in  the  edges  of  the  boards,  placed  up 
and  down  upon  the  roof,  in  place  of  shingles ;  of  course,  in  case  of  a 
knot-hole  or  a  crack,  it  was  a  leaky  concern.  All  the  hoases  were 
covered  with  boards  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  new  quarters.  The  par- 
titions were  all  upright  boards  planed,  and  the  cracks  battened  ;  floors 
were  mostly  rough  boards,  except  the  office  and  the  governor's  house, 
which  were  planed.  The  parsonage  was  what  migl^t  be  called  of  the 
balloon  order,  covered  like  the  rest,  with  a  big  mud  and  stone  chimney 
in  the  center.  The  partitions  and  floors  were  rough  boards.  There 
were  but  two  rooms,  the  one  used  for  dining-room  and  kitchen,  the  other 
for  bedroom  and  parlor.  The  doors  and  gates  of  the  fort,  or  stockade, 
were  all  locked  fi'om  the  inside,  and  a  guard  stationed  over  the  gate. 
In  front  of  the  governor's  house  was  a  half  semicircle  double  stairway, 
loading  to  the  main  hall  up  a  flight  of  some  ten  steps.  In  the  center 
of  the  semicircle  was  one  large  24-pound  cannon,  mounted  on  a 
ship's  carriage,  and  on  either  side  was  a  small  cannon,  or  mortar  gun, 
with  balls  piled  in  order  about  them,  all  pointing  to  the  main  gate 
entrance  ;  latterly,  to  protect  the  fort  from  the  savages  that  had  com- 
menced coming  over  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a  bastion  was  built,  said  to 
be  for  saluting  her  Majesty's  ships  when  they  might  arrive,  or  depart 
from  the  country. 

At  12  M.  the  fort  bell  rang;  clerks  and  gentlemen  all  met  at  the 
common  dinner-table,  which  was  well  supplied  with  potatoes,  salmon, 
wild  fowl,  and  usually  with  venison  and  bread.  Dinner  over,  most  of 
the  gentlemen  passed  a  compliment  in  a  glass  of  wine,  or  brandy,  if  pre- 
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ferred ;  all  then  retired  to  the  social  hall,  a  room  in  the  clerks'  quarters, 
where  they  indulged  in  a  stiff  pipe  of  tobacco,  sometimes  filling  the 
room  as  full  as  it  could  hold  with  smoke.  At  1  p.  m.  the  bell  rang 
again,  when  all  went  to  business. 

The  party  had  no  sooner  arrived  than  the  carpenter  was  ordered  to 
make  an  extra  table,  which  was  located  in  the  governor's  office,  in  the 
room  where  we  left  them  on  first  bringing  them  into  the  house.  This 
extra  table  was  presided  over  by  the  governor,  or  the  next  highest 
officers  of  the  fort ;  usually  one  or  two  of  the  head  clerks  or  gentlemen 
traders  were,  by  special  invitation,  invited  to  dine  with  the  ladies,  or, 
rather,  at  the  ladies'  table.  The  governor's  wife  was  not  sufficiently 
accomplished,  at  first,  to  take  a  seat  at  the  ladies'  table.  I  never  saw 
her  in  the  common  dining-hall ;  neither  was  the  mother  of  the  chief 
clerk's  children  permitted  this  honor  at  first.  However,  as  Mrs.  Whit- 
man and  Mrs.  Spalding  soon  learned  the  fort  regulations,  as  also  the 
family  connection  there  was  in  the  establishment,  they  very  soon  intro- 
duced themselves  to  the  two  principal  mothers  they  found  in  the  gov- 
ernor's house,  one  belonging  to  the  governor,  and  the  other  to  the  chief 
clerk,  and  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  young  misses ;  and,  in 
a  short  time,  in  opposition  to  the  wish  of  the  governor  and  his  chief 
clerk,  brought  them  both  to  the  ladies'  table.  They  also  brought  the 
youngest  daughter  of  the  governor  to  the  table,  and  took  considerable 
pains  to  teach  the  young  misses,  and  make  themselves  generally  useful ; 
80  that,  at  the  end  of  two  weeks,  when  arrangements  had  been  made 
for  the  party  to  return  to  Wallawalla  to  commence  their  missionary 
labors,  the  governor  and  chief  clerk  would  not  allow  the  ladies  to 
depart,  till  the  gentlemen  had  gone  up  and  selected  their  stations 
and  built  their  houses,  so  that  they  could  be  comfortable  for  winter. 
Captain  Wyeth  and  Mr.  Townsend  were  correct  in  their  ideas  of  the 
reception  of  this  party.  The  utmost  cordiality  was  manifested,  the 
kindest  attention  paid,  and  such  articles  as  could  be  made  about  the 
establishment,  that  the  party  wanted,  were  supplied.  The  goods  were 
all  to  be  furnished  at  one  hundred  per  cent,  on  London  prices^  drafts 
to  be  drawn  on  the  American  Board,  payable  in  London  at  sight. 
They  were  cashed  by  the  Board  at  thirty-seven  cents  premium  on 
London  drafts,  costing  the  mission  two  dollars  and  seventy-four  cents 
for  every  dollar's  worth  of  goods  they  received ;  freight  and  charges 
from  Fort  Vancouver  to  Wallawalla  were  added.  These  goods  were 
received  and  paid  for,  not  as  a  business  transaction  with  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  by  any  means,  but  as  a  gracious  gift ;  or,  to  quote 
the  governor  and  chief  clerk,  "  You  gentlemen  must  consider  your- 
selves under  great  obligation  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  as  we 
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are  only  here  to  trade  with  the  natives.  In  your  future  transactions 
you  will  make  out  your  orders,  and  we  will  forward  them  to  London 
to  be  filled  at  their  rates,  and  with  this  understanding." 

While  at  Vancouver,  Dr.  Whitman  concluded  that  some  more  cattle 
than  the  mission  had  were  necessary  to  facilitate  the  labor  in  breaking 
up  the  prairie  for  a  spring  crop ;  and  a  few  cows  might  be  useful  to 
assist  in  getting  a  start  in  cattle.  The  proposition  was  made  to  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  to  know  upon  what  terms  they  could  get 
them.  "  Certainly,"  said  Dr.  McLaughlin, ''  you  can  have  what  cattle 
you  want  on  the  conditions  we  furnish  them  to  the  company's  servants 
and  the  settlers  in  the  Wallamet."  "  What  are  those  conditions  ?*' 
said  Dr.  Whitman.  "Why,  in  case  of  work  cattle,  you  can  take  them 
from  our  band ;  we  can  not,  of  course,  spare  you  those  we  are  working, 
but  the  cattle  you  take,  you  break  in,  and  when  the  company  requires 
them  you  return  them  to  the  company."  "And  what  are  your  terms  in 
letting  your  cows  ?"  said  Dr.  Whitman.  "  Why,  we  let  them  have  the 
cows  for  the  use  of  the  milk ;  they  return  the  cow  and  its  increase  to 
the  company."  "And  how  is  it  in  case  the  animal  is  lost  or  gets 
killed  ?"  "  You  gentlemen  will  have  no  difficulty  on  that  account ; 
^you  have  some  cattle;  you  can  replace  them  from  your  own  band." 

Dr.  Whitman  seemed  a  little  incredulous  as  to  the  conditions  upon 
which  cattle  could  be  had  of  the  company,  and  inquired  if  such  were 
the  conditions  they  furnished  them  to  their  servants  and  the  settlers. 
Dr.  McLaughlin  replied  emphatically,  it  was.  We  leaimed  in  this  con- 
nection that  there  was  not  a  cow  in  the  country,  except  those  of  the 
American  Board,  that  was  not  owned  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
The  same  was  the  case  with  all  the  beeves  and  work  cattle.  The 
mission  party  concluded  they  would  not  mortgage  their  own  cattle  for 
the  use  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's ;  hence  dropped  the  cattle 
question  for  the  time  being. 

While  at  Vancouver,  it  was  deemed  necessary  for  a  copy  of  the 
official  papei*s  of  the  mission  party  to  be  made  out,  and  forwarded  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  to  the  American  and  British  consuls,  and  one 
to  the  commercial  agent  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  with  an  order 
from  Dr.  McLaughlin,  to  the  agent  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  to 
forward  any  supplies  or  goods  designed  for  the  mission  of  the  American 
Board.  These  documents  were  made  out,  and  duly  signed,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Spalding  and  Dr.  Whitman.  Tlie  question  arose  whether  the  name 
of  the  secular  agent  of  the  mission  ought  not  also  to  be  attached  to  the 
documents,  and  was  decided  in  the  affirmative.  Gray  was  sent  for ;  he 
entered  the  office  with  his  hat  under  his  arm,  as  per  custom  in  entering 
the  audience  chamber  where  official  business  was  transacted,  examined 
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hastily  the  docnments,  attached  his  name,  and  retired.  The  incident 
was  noticed  by  Dr.  McLaaghlin,  and  while  the  mission  party  were 
absent,  locating  and  building  their  stations,  Dr.  McLaughlin  inquired 
of  Mra.  Whitman  who  the  young  man  was  that  Mr.  Spalding  and  her 
husband  had  to  sign  a  copy  of  the  public  documents  sent  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  Mrs.  Whitman  replied,  "  Why,  that  is  Mr.  Gray,  our 
associate,  and  secular  agent  of  the  mission."  The  inquiries  about  Mr. 
Gray  were  dropped  till  the  ladies  reached  their  stations,  and  Mr.  Gray 
was  advised,  when  he  visited  Vancouver  again,  to  present  his  creden- 
tials, and  show  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  his  connection  with  the 
mission.  Accordingly,  when  Mr.  Gray  visited  Vancouver,  in  January, 
1837,  be  presented  his  credentials,  and  was  received  in  a  manner  con- 
trasting very  strongly  with  that  of  his  former  reception ;  still,  the 
lesson  he  had  learned  was  not  a  useless  one.  He  saw  plainly  the  con- 
dition of  all  the  settlers,  or  any  one  in  the  country  that  had  no  official 
position  or  title ;  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  vagabond,  and  entitled  to  no 
place  or  encouragement,  only  as  he  submitted  to  the  absolute  control 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  or  one  of  the  missions.  There  was 
nothing  but  master  and  servant  in  the  country,  and  this  honorable  com- 
pany were  determined  that  no  other  class  should  be  permitted  to  be  in 
it.  To  the  disgrace  of  most  of  the  missionaries,  this  state  of  absolute 
dependence  and  submission  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  or  them- 
selves, was  submitted  to,  and  encouraged.  At  least,  no  one  but  Rev. 
Jason  Lee,  of  the  Methodist  Mission,  fully  comprehended  the  precise 
condition  of  an  outsider.  This  will  be  shown  as  we  proceed.  We 
were  made  a  party  to  a  special  contract,  in  1837,  touching  this 
question. 

Then  we  had  three  distinct  organizations  in  the  country:  The  first, 
and  the  most  important  in  wealth  and  influence,  was  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company's  traders ;  the  second,  the  Methodist  Mission,  with  their 
ideas  and  efforts  to  Christianize  the  savages,  and  to  do  what  they 
could  to  convert  the  gentlemen  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  from 
the  error  of  their  ways ;  third,  the  mission  of  the  American  Board,  to 
accomplish  the  same  object.  The  fact  of  these  two  missions  being  in 
the  country,  both  having  the  same  object  to  accomplish,  elicited  a  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  proper  location  for  both  to  operate  in.  It  was  not 
deemed  advisable  to  locate  in  the  same  tnbe,  as  the  field  was  large 
enough  for  both.  The  Cowlitz  and  Puget  Sound  district  was  proposed, 
bat  not  favored  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company ;  Mr.  Pambrun  kept  the 
claims  of  the  Nez  Percys  and  Cayuses  before  the  party.  His  interests 
and  arguments  prevailed. 


i 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Settlers  in  1836. — ^Wallamet  Cattle  Company. — ^What  good  have  the  missionaries  done  f 
— ^Bey.  J.  Lee  and  party. — The  Hudson^s  Bay  Company  recommend  the  Wal- 
lamet. — Missionaries  not  dependent  on  the  company. — ^Bey.  S.  Parker  arrives  at 
Vancouver. 

There  were  in  the  country,  in  the  winter  of  1836,  besides  those  con- 
nected with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the  missions,  about  fifteen, 
men,  all  told.  The  two  missions  numbered  seven  men  and  two  women, 
making  the  American  population  about  twenty-five  persons.  To  bring 
the  outsiders  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the  two  missions 
into  subjection,  and  to  keep  them  under  proper  control,  it  was  necessary 
to  use  all  the  influence  the  Methodist  Mission  had.  They,  as  a  matter  of 
interest  and  policy,  furnished  to  such  as  showed  a  meek  and  humblo 
disposition,  labor,  and  such  means  as  they  could  spare  from  their  stores, 
and  encouraged  them  to  marry  the  native  women  they  might  have,  or 
be  disposed  to  take,  and  become  settlers  about  the  mission.  Such  as 
were  not  disposed  to  submit  to  the  government  of  the  mission,  or  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  like  Mr,  E.  Young,  Carmichael,  and  Killmer, 
were  "  left  out  in  th^  cold?'*  They  could  get  no  supplies,  and  no  employ- 
ment. They  were  literally  outcasts  from  society,  and  considered  as  out- 
laws and  intruders  in  the  country.  All  seemed  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
them. 

McCarty,  the  companion  of  Mr.  Young  from  California  to  Oregon, 
had  fallen  out  with  him  on  the  way,  as  Young  was  bringing  to  the 
country  a  band  of  California  horses  (brood  mares).  McCarty,  it  seems, 
to  be  avenged  on  Young,  reported  to  Dr.  McLaughlin  and  the  mission 
that  Young  had  stolen  his  band  of  horses  (though  it  has  since  been 
stated  upon  good  authority  that  such  was  not  the  case) ;  still  McCarty 
was  (I  understand)  a  member  of  the  class-meeting,  on  probation.  His 
statements  were  received  as  truth,  and  Young  suffered.  Young  was  a 
stirring,  ambitious  man;  he  had  spent  some  time  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  in  Santa  F6  and  California,  and  the  little  property  he 
could  get  he  had  invested  in  horses,  and  brought  them  to  Oregon.  This 
fact,  with  the  malicious  reports  circulated  about  him,  made  him  an 
object  of  suspicion  and  contempt  on  the  part  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany and  the  mission.     We  find  that  Mr.  Lee  treated  Mr.  Young  as  an 
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honest  man,  and,  consequently,  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  Dr. 
McLaughlin  and  the  Hudson^s  Bay  Company.  With  Mr,  Young^  Mr. 
Lee  succeeded  in  getting  up  the  fii*st  cattle  company,  and  gave  the  firat 
blow  toward  breaking  up  the  despotism  and  power  of  the  company. 
Mr.  Young,  as  Mr.  Lee  informed  us,  was  the  only  man  in  the  country 
he  could  rely  upon,  in  carrying  out  his  plan  to  supply  the  settlement 
with  cattle.  He  was  aware  of  the  stories  in  circulation  about  him,  and 
of  the  want  of  confidence  in  him  in  the  mission  and  among  the  French- 
Canadians  and  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  he 
suggested  that  Mr.  P.  L.  Edwards,  a  member  of  the  mission,  should  go 
as  treasurer  of  the  company,  and  Mr.  Young  as  captain.  This  brought 
harmony  into  the  arrangement,  and  a  ready  subscription  to  the  stock 
of  the  Wallamet  Cattle  Company,  all  being  anxious  to  obtain  cattle. 
But  few  of  the  settlers  had  any  means  at  command.  Many  of  the  dis- 
charged servants  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  bad  credit  on  their 
books.  There  were  outside  men  enough  in  the  country  willing  to  volun- 
teer to  go  for  the  cattle,  and  receive  their  pay  in  cattle  when  they  arrived 
with  the  band  in  Oregon.  This  brought  the  matter  directly  to  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  to  Dr.  McLaughlin.  Rev.  Jason  Lee 
received  the  orders  of  the  company's  servants,  went  to  Vancouver,  and 
learned  from  the  clerks  in  the  office  the  amounts  due  the  drawei*s,  then 
went  to  the  Doctor,  and  insisted  that  certain  amounts  should  be  paid  ^ 
on  those  orders. 

The  Doctor  very  relactantly  consented  to  allow  the  money  or  drafts 
to  be  paid.  This  amount,  with  all  the  mission  and  settlers  could  raise, 
would  still  have  been  too  small  to  justify  the  party  in  starting,  but  W. 
A,  Slacum,  Esq.,  of  the  United  States  navy,  being  on  a  visit  to  the 
country,  Mr.  Lee  stated  the  condition  of  matters  to  him.  Mr.  Slacum 
at  once  subscribed  the  requisite  stock,  and  advanced  nil  the  money  the 
mission  wished  on  their  stock,  taking  mission  drafts  on  their  Board, 
and  gave  a  free  passage  to  California  for  the  whole  party.  (As  the 
missionaries  would  say,  "  Bless  God  for  brother  Slacnra's  providential 
arrival  among  us.")  Uncle  Sam  had  the  right  man  in  the  right  place 
that  time.  It  was  but  a  little  that  he  did ;  yet  that  little,  what  mighty 
results  have  grown  oat  of  it  I 

On  the  19th  of  January,  183Y,  six  days  after  Mr.  Young  had  given 
up  his  projected  distillery,  he  is  on  board  Mr.  Slacum^s  brig  Lariat^ 
lying  off  the  mouth  of  the  Wallamet  River,  and  on  his  way  to  Califor- 
nia with  a  company  of  stout-hearted  men,  eight  (T  think)  in  all,  not  to 
steal  horses  or  cheat  the  miserable  savages,  and  equally  miserable 
settlers,  out  of  their  little  productive  labor,  but  to  bring  a  band  of 
cattle  to  benefit  the  whole  country.     In  this  connection,  I  could  not  do 
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jastioe  to  all  without  quoting  a  paragraph  which  I  find  in  Rev.  6. 
Hines'  history  of  the  Oregon  missions.     He  says : — 

*^  Mr.  Siacum^s  vessel  left  the  Columbia  River  about  the  first  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  arrived  safely  in  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  on  the  coast  of 
California.  The  cattle  company  proceeded  immediately  to  puri^hase  a 
large  band  of  cattle  and  a  number  of  horses,  with  which  they  started 
for  Oregon.  In  crossing  a  range  of  mountains  (Rogue  River  Moun* 
tains),  they  were  attacked  by  the  rascally  Indians,  and  a  number  of  their 
cattle  were  killed,  but  they  at  length  succeeded  in  driving  back  their 
foe  and  saving  the  remainder.  Contrary  to  the  predictions  and  wisfiei 
of  the  members  of  the  Hudson^  s  Say  Company, yfho  indibeotlt  opposed 
them  at  the  outset,  they  arrived  in  safety  in  the  Wallamet  Valley 
with  six  hundred  head  of  cattle,  and  distributed  them  among  the  set- 
tlers, according  to  the  provisions  of  the  compact.  This  successful 
enterprise,  which  laid  the  foundation  for  a  rapid  accumulation  of  wealth 
by  the  settlers,  was  mainly  accomplished  through  the  energy  and  per- 
severance of  Rev.  Jason  Lee.'^ 

What  good  have  the  missionaries  done  in  the  countbt  ?  I  do 
not  know  how  Mr.  Hines  arrived  at  the  conclusion  thnt  the  Hudson^s 
Bay  Company  ^^ indirectly  opposed^*  this  cattle  expedition.  I  know 
they  did  it  directly^  and  it  was  only  through  the  influence  of  Rev.  J. 
Lee,  and  Mr.  Slacum,  of  the  United  States  navy,  tliat  they  could  have 
succeeded  at  alL  Mr.  Lee,  in  his  conversation  with  Dr.  McLaughlin, 
told  that  gentleman  directly  that  it  was  of  no  use  for  the  company  to 
oppose  the  eaepedition  any  more ;  the  party  was  made  up,  and  the  men 
were  on  the  way,  and  the  cattle  would  come  as  per  engagement,  unless 
the  men  were  lost  at  sea.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  yielded  the 
point  only  on  the  failure  of  the  Rogue  River  Indians  to  destroy  the 
expedition.  Mr.  Slacum  placed  it  beyond  their  control  to  stop  it. 
The  courage  of  the  men  was  superior  to  the  company's  Indian  allies. 
The  cattle  came,  and  no  thanks  to  any  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's 
generosity,  patronage,  or  power.  They  did  all  they  dared  to  do, 
openly  and  secretly,  to  prevent  the  bringing  of  that  band  of  cattle  into 
the  country ;  and,  determining  to  monopolize  the  country  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, they  at  once  entered  upon  the  Puget  Sound  Agriguxtusal 
CoMPAKT,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the 
English  government. 

Do  you  ask  me  how  I  know  these  things  ?  Simply  by  being  at 
Vancouver  the  day  the  brig  dropped  down  the  Columbia  River,  and 
listening  to  the  discussion  excited  on  the  subject,  and  to  the  proposi- 
tion and  plan  of  the  Puget  Sound  Company  among  the  gentlemen 
concerned  in  getting  it  up. 
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The  miBsioD  of  the  American  Board  had  no  stock  in  the  cattle  com- 
pany of  the  Wallamet,  not  venturing  to  incar  the  displeasure  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  by  expressing  an  opinion  any  way  upon  it. 
The  writer  was  picking  up  items  and  preparing  for  a  trip  to  New  York 
overland,  with  one  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  traders,  Mr.  Francis 
(or  Frank)  Ermatinger.  While  in  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  other 
places,  he  stated  the  fact  that  the  Methodist  missionaries  had  fallen 
under  the  displeasure  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  entering  too 
freely  into  trade  and  speculation  in  cnttle  in  the  country.  Truth  and 
justice  to  them  require  that  I  enter  fully  into  their  transactions  as 
men  and  missionaries. 

Rev.  J.  Lee,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  first  man  to  answer  the 
call  of  the  Indian  to  come  to  his  country.  The  Methodist  Board  had 
been  formed,  and  J.  Lee  accepted  their  invitation  and  patronage.  In 
this  expedition  lie  gathered  his  associates,  and  at  the  same  time  made 
arrangements  for  future  supplies  to  arrive  by  sea,  coming  around  Cape 
Horn.  Captain  Wyetli  was  in  Boston,  getting  up  a  trading  ex})edition, 
and  chartering  a  vessel  for  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  the  May 
Dacre,  On  board  Captain  Lambert's  brig  Captain  Wyeth  and  the 
Methodist  Board  shipped  their  goods  for  the  two  expeditions.  The 
goods  on  the  way,  it  became  necessary  for  the  fUture  objects  of  the 
mission  to  have  a  few  horses  to  carry  on  the  improvements  necessary 
to  a  civilized  life.  Lee  and  associates  start  across  the  continent.  Mis-* 
souri  is  the  most  western  limit  of  civilization.  They  reach  it,  purchase 
their  outfit,  and,  in  company  with  Captain  Wyeth,  reach  Fort  Hall ; 
here  they  fall  in  with  Thomas  McKay  and  our  English  nobleman, 
Captain  Stewart.  Captain  Wyeth  stopped  to  build  his  fort,  while 
McKay,  Stewart,  Lee,  Dr.  Nutall,  Towusend,  and  parties  all  made 
their  way  to  Wallawalla,  on  the  Columbia  River.  The  supreme  selfish* 
ness  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  seems  here  to  begin  to  develop 
itself  Lee  and  party  were  made  to  believe  that  the  Flathead  tribe, 
who  had  sent  their  messengers  for  teachers,  were  not  only  a  small,  but 
a  very  distant  tribe,  and  very  disadvantageously  situated  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  support  of  a  missionary  among  them.  These  statements 
determined  them  to  proceed  to  the  lower  Columbia,  to  find  a  better 
location  to  commence  operations.  Leaving  their  horses  at  Wallawalla, 
in  charge  of  one  of  their  party,  they  proceeded  down  the  Columbia  in 
one  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  boats,  being  eleven  days  in  reach- 
ing the  fort,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  days  on  the  way  from 
Missouri.  They  were  kindly  received  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  fort,  and 
in  two  davs  were  on  the  hunt  for  a  location. 

The  party  that  arrived  just  two  years  later,  with  two  ladies,  were 
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not  allowed  to  leave  the  fort  to  look  for  locations  till  they  had  remained 
twelve  days,  and  been  invited  to  ride  all  over  the  farm,  and  visit  the 
ships,  and  eat  melons  and  apples  (being  always  cautioned  to  save  all 
the  seeds  for  planting). 

Lee  and  party  were  frank  to  make  known  to  the  company  their 
object,  and  plans  of  future  operations.  Questions  of  trade  and  moral- 
ity were  comparatively  new  with  the  company.  As  religious  teachei*8 
and  Christian  men  they  had  no  suspicions  of  any  interference  in  trade. 
Mr.  Lee  hailed  from  Canada,  and  so  did  Dr.  McLaughlin  and  a  large 
number  of  the  servants  of  the  company. 

'^  Mr.  Lee  is  the  man  we  want  to  instruct  our  retired  servants  in 
religious  matters.  Mr.  Shepard  will  be  an  excellent  man  to  tak^ 
oharge  of  our  little  private  school ;  we  have  commenced  with  a  Mr.  S. 
H.  Smith,  who  has  found  his  way  into  the  country,  in  company  with 
Captain  Wyeth,  an  opposition  fur  trader  and  salmon  catcher.  We  do 
not  know  much  about  him,  but  if  you. will  allow  Mr.  Shepard  to  take 
charge  of  our  school  till  you  can  make  other  arrangements,  and  you 
require  his  services,  we  will  make  it  all  right.'' 

This  arrangement  placed  the  labor  of  selecting  locations  and  the 
necessary  explorations  upon  our  friend  Jason  Lee.  All  being  smooth 
and  cordial  with  the  company,  Lee  proceeds  to  French  Prairie  and  up 
the  river  till  he  reaches  a  point  ten  miles  below  Salem,  about  two  miles 
above  Jarvie's  old  place,  and  makes  his  first  location.  Froin  all  the 
information  he  could  gather,  this  was  the  most  central  point  to  reach 
the  greatest  number  of  Indians  and  allow  the  largest  number  of 
French  and  half  native  population  to  collect  around  the  station.  In 
this  expedition  he  occupied  about  ten  days.  The  whole  country  was 
before  them — a  wilderness  two  thousand  six  hundred  miles  broad, 
extending  from  the  gulf  of  California  on  the  south,  to  the  Russian 
settlements  on  the  north,  with  a  fiiw  scattering  stations  among  the 
border  Indians  along  the  western  territories  of  Missouri,  and  the  great 
imknown,  unexplored  west,  which  the  American  Board,  in  a  book  pub- 
lished in  1862,  page  880,  says,  "brought  to  light  no  field  for  a  great 
and  successful  mission,''  showing  that,  for  twenty-five  years,  they  have 
neglected  to  give  this  country  the  attention  its  present  position  and 
importance  demanded,  and  also  a  total  neglect  on  their  part  to  select 
and  sustain  proper  men  in  this  vast  missionary  field.  They  are  willing 
now  to  plead  ignorance,  by  saying,  *'  Rev.  Samuel  Parker's  exploring 
tour  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  1836  and  1837  (but  two  years 
after  the  Rev.  J,  Lee  came  to  it)  brought  to  light  no  field  for  a  grecut 
and  succesft/ul  mission^'*  and  console  themselves  by  asserting  a  popular 
idea  as  having  originated  from  Mr.  Parker's  exploration,  "  a  practicable 
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roate  for  a  railroad  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific."  Mr.  Parker 
never  originated  or  thought  of  the  practicability  of  the  roate  till  after 
Dr.  Whitman  had  left  his  wagon  at  Fort  Boise,  and  demonstrated  the 
fact  of  a  practicable  wagon  route.  Then  Mr.  Parker,  to  give  his  work 
or  journal  a  wider  circulation,  talked  about  a  railroad.  The  American 
Board,  I  am  sorry  to  feel  and  think,  are  good  at  attempting  to  catch  at 
straws  when  important  missionary  objects  have  been  faithfully  placed 
before  them.  ' 

Let  OS  return  to  Mr.  Lee.  On  Saturday,  September  27, 1884,  he  was  in 
council  with  Dr.  McLaughlin,  at  Vancouver.  The  result  of  his  observa* 
tions  were  fully  canvassed ;  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Indians 
and  half-natives,  Canadian-French,  straggling  sailors  and  himters  tliat 
might  find  their  way  into  the  country,  were  all  called  before  this  coun- 
cil. The  call  from  the  Flathead  Indians  and  the  Nez  Percys  was  not 
forgotten.  The  Wallamet  Valley  had  the  best  advocate  in  Dr.  John 
McLaughlin.  He  "  strongly  recommended  it,  as  did  the  other  gentle- 
men of  Vancouver,  as  the  most  eligible  place  for  the  establishment 
of  the  center  of  their  operations."  This  located  that  mission  under 
the  direct  supervision  and  inspection  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  placed  the  American  settlement  south  of  the 
Columbia  River. 

Mr.  Lee,  the  next  day,  was  invited  to  preach  in  the  fort.  All  shades 
of  colors  and  sects  attended  this  first  preaching  in  the  wilderness  of 
Oregon.  The  effect  in  three  mouths  was  the  baptizing  of  four  adults 
and  seventeen  children. 

The  Protestant  missions  were  not  dependent  on  the  Hudson^s  Bay 
Company  for  supplies  any  more  than  the  Sandwich  Islands  were,  or 
the  American  Fur  Company.  If  such  were  the  fact,  that  they  were 
dependent  upon  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  the  missionaries  themselves 
and  the  Boards  that  sent  them  to  Oregon  must  have  been  a  set  of 
foolish  men,  not  competent  to  conduct  the  commonest  affairs  of  life* 
The  idea  that  seven  men  and  two  women  should  be  sent  to  a  distant 
wilderness  and  savage  country,  and  no  provisions  made  for  their  sub- 
sistence and  future  supplies,  is  one  originated  without  a  soul,  a  lie  to 
produce  effect,  a  slander  upon  common  honesty  and  common-sense 
Christianity.  Whitman's  party  left  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  a  better 
set  of  tools  than  could  be  found  in  Vancouver.  They  brought  seeds  of 
all  kinds.  They  had  no  occasion  to  ask  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
a  single  seed  for  farming  purposes,  a  single  thing  in  establishing  their 
mission, — only  as  they  had  disposed  of  things  at  the  suggestion  of 
McLeod  and  McKay  as  unnecessary  to  pack  them  further.  Arrangements 
were  made  to  forward  around  Cape  Horn,  as  soon  as  was  deemed  ncccs- 
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saiy,  such  articles  and  supplies  as  might  be  required.  Rev.  Jason  Liee 
and  party  did  not  arrive  in  the  country  (as  those  who  have  all  along 
attempted  to  insinuate  and  make  a  stranger  to  the  facts  believe,  and  in 
1865  claim  the  sum  of  $3,822,036.67  for  stealing  credit  due  to  others, 
and  preventing  the  good  others  might  have  done  to  the  natives  in  ad- 
vancing them  in  the  scale  of  civilization)  destitute  and  dependent  upon 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  supplies.  On  the  contrary,  by  the  time 
they  had  selected  their  station,  the  goods  on  the  brig  Ma^  Dacre  had 
arrived,  and  were  ready  to  be  landed  at  the  lower  mouth  of  the  Wal- 
lamet  River.  These  goods,  whether  suitable  or  not,  were  all  received 
and  conveyed  to  the  station  selected  by  Mr.  Lee  by  the  6th  of  October. 
The  rainy  season  soon  commenced ;  they  had  no  shelter  for  themselves 
or  their  goods.  All  old  Oregonians  who  have  not  been  seduced  and 
brought  up  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  can  comprehend  the  condi- 
tion they  were  in.  Rev.  Jason  Lee,  like  Dr.  Whitman  with  his  old 
wagon,  had  undertaken  a  work  he  meant  to  accomplish.  His  religion 
was  practical.  Work,  labor,  preach,  and  practice  his  own  precepts, 
and  demonstrate  the  truth  of  his  own  doctrines.  Religion  and  labor 
were  synonymous  with  him,  and  well  did  the  noble  Shepard,  though 
but  a  lay  member  of  the  mission  and  the  church,  labor  and  sustain 
him.  These  two  men  were  really  the  soul  and  life  of  the  mission,  as 
Dr.  Whitman  and  Mrs,  Spalding  were  of  the  American  Board.  Dur- 
ing the  first  winter,  1834-6,  they  were  wholly  occupied  in  building 
their  houses  and  preparing  for  the  cultivation  of  the  land  for  their  own 
Subsistence.  There  was  no  alternative ;  it  was  work  or  starve.  Rev. 
Jason  Lee  set  the  example.  He  held  the  plow,  with  an  Indian  boy  to 
drive,  in  commencing  his  farming  operations.  The  first  year  they  pro- 
duced enough  for  home  consumption  in  wheat,  peas,  oats,  and  barley, 
and  abundance  of  potatoes,  with  a  few  barrels  of  salt  salmon.  The 
Huperintendent  of  the  mission  put  up  at  the  Wallamet  Falls  late  in  the 
season  of  1834.  They  had  a  supply  of  their  own  for  the  first  year.  It 
is  true  they  did  not  have  superfine  flour  to  eat,  but  they  had  plenty  of 
pounded  and  boiled  wheat,  and  a  change  to  pea  and  barley  soup,  with 
oats  for  the  chickens  they  had  received  from  the  vessel. 

Daniel  Lee  soon  falls  sick,  and  Edwards  becomes  dissatisfied.  They 
both  arrange  to  leave  the  country  on  the  May  Dacre,  Rev.  D.  Lee  is 
advised  to  go  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  Edwards  is  induced  to 
undertake  an  independent  school  at  Champoeg. 

Shepard  toils  on  with  his  Indian  and  half-native  school.  Mr.  Lee 
p!*eaches  and  labors  at  the  mission  among  the  French,  and  at  Van- 
couver. 

In  October,  1835,  Rev.  S.  Parker  arrived  at  Vancouver.    In  Novem- 
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ber  he  made  a  flying  visit  to  Mr.  Lee's  mission.  His  Presbyterian 
spectacles  were  not  adapted  to  correct  observations/ on  Methodist 
£piscopaI  missions.  He  was  inclined  to  pronounce  their  efforts  a  fail- 
ure. This  impression  of  Mr.  Parker's  arose  from  the  fact,  that  no  female 
influence,  except  that  of  the  natives  of  the  country,  was  seen  or  felt 
about  the  mission.  His  impressions  were  also  quite  unfavorable  to  the 
Hudaon^s  Bay  Company  from  the  same  cause.  These  impressions  were, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  writer,  omitted  in  his  first  published  journal. 
Four  months  after  Mr.  Parker^s  visit  to  Mr.  Lee^s  mission,  we  find  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  making  a  handsome  donation 
to  Mr.  Lee's  mission  of  $180,  including  a  handsome  prayer  for  a  bless- 
ing npon  their  labors,  in  the  following  words :  ^'  And  they  pray  our 
heavenly  Father,  without  whose  assistance  we  can  do  nothing,  that  of 
his  infinite  mercy  he  may  vouchsafe  to  bless  and  prosper  your  pious 

endeayors."  This  is  signed  in  behalf  of  the  donors  by  John  McLaughlin. 
11 
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a  commission  from  her  Majesty  as  civil  magistrate  under  the  English 
law,  acting  as  justice  of  the  peace,  he  united  Dr.  John  McLaughlin  in 
marriage  to  Mrs.  Margaret  McKay,  whose  fii*st  husband  had  been  lost 
in  the  destruction  of  the  bark  Tonquin  some  years  previous.  This 
wedding  occurred  at  Vancouver,  about  the  end  of  January,  1837.  The 
doctor  was  married  privately,  by  Esquire  Douglas,  either  a  short  time 
before,  or  a  few  days  after,  I  have  not  yet  learaed  which. 

Rev.  Mr.  Beaver  and  lady  arrived  at  Vancouver  about  four  weeks 
before  Mrs.  Spalding  and  Mrs.  Whitman.  The  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
pany, like  the  rough  mountaineers  who  paid  their  respect  to  Mrs. 
Wliitman  and  Mrs.  Spalding  at  the  American  rendezvous,  attempted 
to  be  polite  and  kind  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beaver.  They  most  emphati- 
cally failed.  The  parsonage  was  a  terror  to  them.  They  had  become 
objects  of  contempt^  scorn,  and  derision  in  the  estimation  of  their 
religious  guide  and  moral  patron.  Their  wives  and  children  were 
looked  upon  as  filthy  savages,  not  fit  to  associate  with  decent  people. 
This  feeling  was  so  strong  in  the  chaplain  and  his  wife  that  it  leaked 
out  in  very  injudicious  and  indiscreet  expressions  of  disapproval  of 
actions  and  conduct,  that,  in  a  refined  and  polished  society,  woold  be 
considered  offensive ;  yet  these  traders  and  Indian  merchants,  not  hav- 
ing been  in  refined  society  for  many  years,  did  not  understand  or  com- 
prehend their  own  awkwardness  and  want  of  more  refinement.  They  had 
forgotten  that,  in  the  progress  of  society,  six  hundred  years  had  passed 
since  their  great  great  grandmothers  were  like  the  women  they  saw  about 
them  every  day.  They  forgot  that  Mrs.  Beaver  was  an  English  clergy- 
man's wife,  and  claimed  to  belong  to  the  best  English  society.  They 
thought  there  was  but  little  difference  in  womankind ;  in  short,  they  were 
much  better  qualified  to  deal  with  Indians  than  with  civilians.  Under  sncili 
circumstances,  and  with  such  feelings  existing  in  Fort  Vancouver,  the 
reader  will  not  be  astonished  at  the  reception  of  two  ladies  who  could 
interest  and  command  the  esteem  and  respect  of  the  savage,  the  moun- 
tain hunter,  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  fur  trader.  They  came 
among  them  expecting  nothing  but  rough  treatment ;  any  little  mis- 
takes were  overlooked  or  treitted  as  a  jest.  They  knew  no  distinction 
in  classes ;  they  were  polite  to  the  servant  and  the  master ;  their  society 
was  agreeable  and  refining ;  not  the  least  insult  in  word,  or  look,  or  act, 
was  ever  given  them  by  any  white  man ;  their  courage  had  been  tested 
in  the  trip  they  had  performed;  their  convei*sation  and  accomplish- 
ments surprised  and  delighted  those  permitted  to  enjoy  their  acquaint- 
ance, and,  as  Mr.  Hines,  in  his  history  of  the  Oregon  mission,  says,  **  these 
were  the  first  American  women  that  ever  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  their  arrival  formed  an  epoch  in  ths  history  of  Oregon^ 
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Oar  mission  party,  with  Captain  Pambrun,  his  two  boats  loaded,  two- 
thirds  of  the  goods  for  the  mission,  on  their  way  up  the  Columbia  River, 
arrived  all  safe  at  the  Dalles.  Gray  took  a  decided  stand  in  favor 
of  the  first  location  at  that  point,  on  account  of  its  accessibility,  and  the 
general  inclination  of  all  the  Indians  in  the  country  to  gather  at  those 
salmon  fisheries ;  Spalding  and  Pambrun  opposed ;  Whitman  was  unde- 
cided ;  Pambran  would  not  wait  to  give  time  to  explore,  nor  assist  in 
getting  horses  for  the  Doctor  and  Gray  to  look  at  the  country  in  view 
of  a  location.  On  we  go ;  make  the  portages  at  La  Chute ;  reach  John 
Day's  River;  Pambrun  leaves  boats  in  charge  of  Whitman  and  Gray, 
and  goes  to  Wallawalla  on  horseback.  In  four  days*  hard  pulling, 
towing,  and  sailing,  we  reach  Wallawalla  all  safe ;  find  cattle  and  horses 
all  improving,  and  every  thing  in  order,  that  is,  as  good  order  as  could 
be  expected;  boats  discharged,  goods  all  carefully  stored.  Next 
morning,  early,  a  fine  band  of  Cayuse  horses  came  into  the  fort ;  four 
fine  ones  were  selected  and  saddled,  an  extra  pack  animal  with  travel- 
ing case  and  kitchen  furniture,  tent  for  camping,  and  provisions  all 
ready,  a  servant  with  two  Indians,  all  mounted,  off  we  go  up  the  Walla- 
walla River  about  twenty-five  miles.  Most  of  the  land  we  passed 
over  we  pronounced  barren,  and  good  for  nothing  except  grazing  cat* 
tie,  sheep,  and  horses.  In  the  bends  of  the  river,  saw  a  few  acres  of 
land  that  might  be  cultivated  if  arrangements  could  be  made  to  irri- 
gate. Passed  the  Tnchet,  but  did  not  consider  its  appearance  justified 
mudi  delay  to  examine  it  closely,  though  the  whole  bottom  was  covered 
with  a  heavy  coat  of  tall  rye  grass ;  went  on  into  the  forks  of  the  Walla- 
walla and  Mill  Creek  (as  it  is  now  called),  pitched  our  tent  at  the  place 
where  Whitman's  station  was  afterward  built,  got  our  suppers.  Whit- 
man and  Gray  took  a  look  around  the  place,  went  into  the  bends  in  the 
river,  looked  at  the  cotton-wood  trees,  the  little  streams  of  water,  and 
all  about  till  dark ;  came  back  to  camp ;  not  much  said.  Mr.  Pambrun 
t'xplained  the  quality  of  the  soil,  and  what  would  produce  com,  what 
potatoes,  and  what  would  produce  (as  he  thought)  wheat,  though  he 
had  not  tried  it  thoroughly ;  or,  rather,  he  had  tried  it  on  a  small  scale 
and  failed.  A  few  Cayuses  came  about  camp  at  night.  Next  morning 
up  early ;  breakfast  over,  some  fine  fresh  Cayuse  horses  were  brought 
up,  ready  to  mount.  We  proceeded  through  the  valley  in  several  diree- 
tions;  rode  all  day  and  returned  to  camp  at  night,  stopping  occasionally 
lo  pull  up  a  weed  or  a  bush,  to  examine  the  quality  of  the  soiL 

At  night,  if  an  artist  could  have  been  present  and  taken  a  picture  of 
the  group  and  the  expressions  of  countenance,  it  certainly  would  have 
been  interesting :  Spalding,  Whitman,  Pambrun,  and  Gray  discuss- 
ing the  quality  of  the  soil,  the  future  prospects  of  a  mission,  and  of  the 
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natives  it  was  contemplated  to  gather  around.  No  white  settlement 
was  then  thought  o£  They  unanimously  concluded  that  there  was  but 
a  limited  amount  of  land  susceptible  of  cultivation,  estimated  at  the 
place  for  the  station  at  about,  ten  acres.  Along  all  the  streams  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  there  might  be  found  little  patches  of 
from  half  an  acre  to  six  acres  of  land  suitable  to  cultivate  for  the  use 
of  the  natives.  This,  to  say  the  least,  was  not  an  overestimate  of  the 
qualities  of  the  soil  that  has  proved,  by  twenty-five  years^  cnltivatioa 
without  manure,  to  be  richer  to-day  than  soils  of  a  difTerent  character 
with  all  the  manuring  they  have  received.  The  great  objection  and 
most  discouraging  indication  to  the  party  was  the  unlimited  amount  of 
caustic  alkali  found  all  over  those  plains  and  all  througli  the  valley. 
This  fact  alone  proves  the  soil  inexhaustibla  All  it  requires  is  suffi- 
cient water  to  wash  from  the  surface  the  superabundant  alkali  that 
forms  upon  it  Any  cereals  adapted  to  alkaline  soil  may  be  cultivated 
to  any  extent  in  those  valleys. 

A  stake  was  set  to  mark  the  place.  Next  day  all  returned  to  the 
fort,  and  soon  the  mission  tents,  horses,  goods,  and  cattle  were  upon 
the  ground  and  work  commenced.  The  Indians,  what  few  had  not  gone 
for  buf&Io,  came  to  our  camp  and  rendered  all  the  assistance  thej 
were  capable  of  iu  getting  a  bouse  up  and  covered. 

In  a  few  days  Spalding  and  Whitman  started  with  the  Nez  Percea 
to  look  at  their .  country,  in  view  of  a  location  among  them»  leaving 
Gray  alone  in  charge  of  the  building  and  goods,  while  they  exam- 
ined the  country  up  the  Clearwater  River,  and  selected  a  location  in  a 
beautiful  valley  about  two  miles  up  the  Lapwai  Creek,  and  about 
twelve  miles  from  Lewiston.  Whitman  returned  to  assist  in  erecting 
buildings  at  his  station.  Spalding  started  for  Vancouver,  to  bring  up 
the  ladies.  About  the  middle  of  November,  Mrs.  Whitnian^s  quartera 
were  ready,  and  she  came  to  occupy  them.  Spalding  and  Gray,  with 
Mrs.  Spalding,  started  for  the  Lapwai  station ;  arrived  about  the  1st 
of  December,  1836,  and,  with  the  assistance  pf  the  Indians,  is  about 
twenty  days  a  house  was  up,  and  Mrs.  Spalding  occupied  it 

It  is  due  to  those  Indians  to  say  that  they  labored  freely  and  faith- 
fully, and  showed  the  best  of  feelings  toward  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spalding, 
paying  good  attention  to  instructions  given  them,  and  appeared  quite 
anxious  to  learn  all  they  could  of  their  teachers.  It  is  also  due  to  truth 
to  state  that  Mr.  Spalding  paid  them  liberally  for  their  services  when 
compared  with  the  amount  paid  them  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
for  the  same  service:  say,  for  bringing  a  pine-log  ten  feet  long  and  one 
foot  in  diameter  from  the  Clearwater  River  to  the  station,  it  usually 
took  about  twelve  Indians ;  for  this  service  Mr.  Spalding  paid  them 
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about  six  inches  of  trail-rope  tobacco  each.  This  wasabont  four  times  as  ' 
much  as  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  paid.  This  fact  soon  created  a 
little  feeling  of  unfriendliness  toward  Mr.  Spalding.  Dr.  Whitman 
managed  to  get  along  with  less  Indian  labor,  and  was  able,  from  his 
location,  to  procure  stragglers  or  casual  men  to  work  for  him  for  a 
time,  to  get  supplies  and  clothing  to  help  them  on  their  way  down  to 
the  Wallamet  settlement. 

Mr.  Spalding  and  Dr.  Whitman  were  located  in  their  little  cabins 
maldng  arrangements  to  get  in  their  gardens  and  spring  crops,  teaching 
the  Indians  by  example,  and  on  the  Sabbath  interpreting  portions  of 
the  Bible  to  them,  and  giving  them  Such  religious  instruction  as  they 
were  capable  of  communicating  with  their  imperfect  knowledge  of  their 
language  ;  Mrs.  Whitman  and  Mrs.  Spalding  teaching  the  children  at 
their  respective  stations  as  much  as  was  possible  for  them  with  their 
domestic  duties  to  perform. 

All  things  going  on  smoothly  at  the  stations  and  all  over  the  Indian 
country,  it  was  thought  advisable  for  Gray  to  visit  Vancouver,  procure 
the  requisite  spring  supplies,  and  a  suitable  outfit  for  himself  to  explore 
the  country,  having  in  view  further  missionary  locations,  and  return  to 
the  United  States  and  procure  assistance  for  the  mission.  Gray^s  expe- 
dition, as  contemplated  then,  would  not  be  considered  with  present 
facilities  a  very  light  one.  He  started  from  Spalding's  station  about 
the  22d  of  December,  1836.  There  had  been  about  twenty  inches  of 
snow  upon  the  ground,  but  it  was  concluded  from  the  fine  weather 
at  the  station  that  most  of  it  had  melted  offl  On  reaching  the  forks 
of  Clearwater  (Lewiston),  he  learned  from  the  Indians  that  the  snow 
was  too  deep  to  go  by  land,  sent  his  horses  back  to  SpalcUng,  got 
an  Indian  dug-out,  started  from  Lewiston  for  Walla  walla  with  two 
Indians  to  pilot  and  paddle  the  canoe ;  reached  the  Paluce  all  safe ; 
camped  with  the  Indians ;  found  them  all  friendly ;  that  night  came  on 
bitter  cold ; — river  full  of  floating  ice ;  Indians  concluded  not  safe  to 
proceed  further  in  canoe ;  procure  horses  and  start  down  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river ;  travel  all  day;  toward  night,  in  passing  over  a  high 
point,  snow-storm  came  on,  lost  our  trail;  struck  a  canon,  followed  it 
down,  found  the  river  and  camped  in  the  snow,  turned  our  horses  into 
the  tall  grass  and  made  the  best  of  a  snow-camp  for  the  night.  Next 
day  start  early;  wallow  through  the  snow  and  drifts  and  reach  an 
Indian  camp  near  the  mouth  of  Snake  River  at  night ;  leave  horses ; 
next  morning  get  canoe,  leave  one  Paluce  Indian ;  Paluce  chief  and 
chief  of  band  at  Snake  River  in  canoe ;  two  Indians  to  paddle ;  pull 
down  the  river  into  the  Columbia  in  the  floating  ice,  and  reach  Walla- 
walla,  December  26, 1836 ;  Pambrun  pays  Indians  what  he  thinks  right : 
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Palace  chief,  for  horses  and  services,  one  three-poiDt  Hadson's  Bay 
blanket,  one  check  shirt,  one  knife,  half  a  brace  (three  feet)  trail-rope 
tobacco.  Gray  thought  the  price  paid  was  very  reasonable,— quite  lit- 
tle enough  for  the  labor,  to  say  nothing  of  the  risk  and  suffering  from 
cold  on  the  trip.  The  river  all  closed  up ;  Indians  did  not  reach  their 
homes  for  eight  days ;  no  communication  in  any  direction  for  t«n  days. 
About  the  tenth  day  Whitman  sends  orders  down  for  goods  to  be 
shipped  from  Vancouver.  About  the  10th  of  January,  1837,  Mr. 
Ermatinger  arrived  from  Colville  by  boat,  having  made  several  portals 
over  ice  in  reaching  Wallawalla.  Next  day  we  start  down  the  river  ; 
pass  through  and  over  several  fields  of  ice;  reach  Vancouver  about  the 
12th  of  January.  Rev.  J.  Lee  and  Mr.  Slacum  had  just  left  the  fort  as 
our  party  arrived.  We  have  previously  given  an  account  of  the  sub- 
jects of  special  interest,  and  also  of  the  weddings  that  occurred  about 
this  time  at  the  fort. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

• 

The  French  and  American  settlers. — ^Hudson's  Bay  Company^s  traveling  traders. — ^The 
Flatheads. — Their  manner  of  traveling. — Marriage. — ^Their  honesty  .-^Indian  fight 
and  scnip  dance. — Making  peaoe. — ^Fight  with  the  Sioux. — ^At  Council  Bluffs. 

The  reader  is  already  acquainted  with  all  of  the  first  miaBtonarres, 
and  with  the  goreming  power  and  policy  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, and  of  the  different  parties  and  organizatiixis  as  they  existed.  We 
will  now  introduce  parties  of  men  as  we  find  them  in  the  Wallamet 
settlement. 

There  were  at  this  time  about  fifty  Canadian-Frenchmen  in  the  Wal- 
lamet settlement,  all  of  them  retired  servants  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  These  men,  who  had  spent  the  most  active  part  of  their 
lives  in  the  service  of  the  company,  had  become  connected  with  native 
women,  and  nearly  all  of  them  had  their  families  of  half-native  children. 
This  class  of  servants  were  found  by  the  experience  of  the  company  not 
as  profitable  for  their  purposes  as  the  enlisted  men  from  the  Orkney 
Isles,  or  even  the  Sandwich  Islanders. 

They  were  induced  to  allow  those  that  had  families  of  half-native 
children  to  retire  from  the  service  and  settle  in  the  Wallamet.  In  this  man- 
ner they  expected  to  hold  a  controlling  influence  in  the  settlement,  and 
secure  a  population  dependent  upon  them  for  supplies.  It  was  upon 
this  half-breed  population  that  they  relied  to  rally  the  Indian  warriors 
of  the  country  to  prevent  an  American  settlement  As  was  plainly 
stated  by  one  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  Mr.  F.  Ermatinger,  in  the 
faU  of  1838,  in  case  any  effort  should  be  made  to  remove  them  from  the 
country,  they  had  but  to  arm  the  eight  hundred  half-breeds  the  company 
had,  and,  with  the  Indians  they  could  control,  they  could  hold  the  coun- 
try against  any  American  force  that  could  be  sent  into  it.  The  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  knew  Tery  well  the  power  and  influence  they  had 
secured  over  the  Indians.  There  was  then  too  small  a  number  of  outside 
Americans  to  make  any  effort  to  remove  them,  other  than  to  afford 
them  fiusilities  to  leave  the  country.  With  all  the  facilities  they  fur- 
nished, and  encouragement  they  gave  to  goto  the  Sandwich  Islands  and 
to  California,  there  was  a  gradual  increase  of  the  population  the  com- 
pany did  not  wish  to  see ; — sailors  from  vessels,  and  hunters  from  the 
mountains.    These  sailors  and  hunters  naturally  gathered  around  the 
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American  mission ;  many  of  them  had,  or  soon  took,  native  women  for 
wives;  the  missionaries  themselves  encouraged  them  to  marry  these 
women.  This  soon  commenced  an  influence  exactly  like  that  held  by 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  through  their  Canadian-French  settlement. 
The  moral  and  religions  influence  of  the  English  church  had  not  been 
&vorably  received  at  Vancouver. 

•  Gray  procures  his  outfit  at  Vancouver,  in  January,  1837,  and  starts 
in  company  with  Ermatinger  on  his  return.  First  nij^ht  camp  at  a  saw- 
mill ;  meet  a  young  man  who  had  crossed  the  mountains  with  Captain 
Wyeth,  and  had  remained  as  clerk  at  Fort  Hall,  under  the  Hudson^s 
Bay  Company.  This  young  man  has  never  risen  very  high  in  the  com- 
munity where  he  resides.  For  a  time  he  considered  he  was  an  im|>ort- 
ant  member  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  His  self-approbation  was 
superior  to  the  profits  he  brought  to  the  company,  and  they  found  it 
convenient  to  drop  him  from  their  employ.  He  attempted  a  settlement 
out  of  the  limits  prescribed  for  Americans,  and  was  soon  compelled  to 
locate  himself  under  the  influence  of  the  Methodist  Mission. 

There  was  also  in  the  settlement  another  young  man,  who  about  that 
time  had  taken  a  native  wife  and  wished  to  locate  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River.  This  privilege  was  denied  him,  unless  he  could  pro- 
cure some  others  to  go  with  him.  He  had  joined  the  Methodist  class, 
and  was  considered  a  reliable  man ;  he  came  to  the  country  with  Cap- 
tain Wyeth,  and  had  opened  and  taught  the  first  school  ever  commenced 
in  the  country. 

Ermatinger  and  company  were  detained  fourteen  days  under  the  lee 
of  a  big  rock  just  opposite  Cape  Horn,  waiting  for  the  east  wind  to 
subside  and  allow  them  to  pass  up  the  river.  Ermatinger  was  a  travel- 
ing trader  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  That  year  he  was  with 
the  Flathead  tribe.  Gray  continued  with  him,  having  his  own  tent  and 
traveling  equipage.  The  route  traveled  was  nearly  that  since  explored 
and  located  as  Mqllan's  military  road.  We  struck  the  CoBur  d'Al6ne 
Lake  and  took  boats,  passed  through  the  lake  and  up  the  Flathead  River, 
making  two  portages  with  our  boats  and  goods  before  we  reached  Flat- 
head House,  as  it  was  called,  a  common  log  hut,  covered  with  poles 
and  dirt,  about  16  by  20.  At  this  point  our  horses  came  up.  Their 
packs  and  equipage  were  all  put  on  board  the  boats,  while  the  horses 
came  light  through  the  woods  and  along  the  rough  river  trail.  At  the 
place  where  we  found  our  boats,  we  found  a  number  of  friendly  Indians, 
:iiso  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  a  fi^w  at  the  Flathead  House  or  hut. 
Here  we  found  an  old  Frenchman  in  charge,  with  a  small  supply  of 
goods,  and  about  two  packs  of  beaver  which  he  had  collected  during 
the  winter. 


FLATHEAD  CAMP.  lYl 

We  were  joined  by  a  part  of  the  Flathead  tribe.  In  a  few  days  all 
were  ready.  The  tribe  and  trader  started  over  the  monntaina  on  to  the 
waters  of  the  Missoari,  to  hunt  the  bnffalo  and  fight  the  Blackfeet.  Onr 
route  was  along  the  main  branch  of  Clark's  fork  of  the  Oolambia,  till 
we  reached  the  Galas  Patlum  (Bitter  Root).  A  halt  was  made  to 
allow  the  natiyes  to  dig  and  prepare  the  root  for  the  season.  The  root 
is  qnite  natritloos,  answering  the  Indian  in  place  of  bread ;  it  is  some- 
what bitter  in  taste,  and  to  a  person  not  accastomed  to  its  use,  is  not  a 
very  agreeable  diet  This  root  secured  for  the  season,  the  camp  con- 
tinued over  the  dividing  ridge  into  the  Big  Hole,  or  Jefferson  fork  of 
the  Missouri.  In  this  place  we  were  joined  by  the  balance  of  the  buffilo 
Indians.  All  parties,  persons,  and  property  were  carried  npon  horses. 
The  camps  usually  traveled  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  per  day.  It  is  due 
to  this  tribe  to  say  that  truth,  honesty,  and  virtue  were  cardinal  prin* 
ctples  in  all  their  transactions.  An  article  of  property  found  during  the 
day  was  carried  to  an  old  chief's  lodge ;  if  it  were  so  light  that  he 
could  hold  it  in  his  hand  and  walk  through  the  camp,  he  would  pass 
around  and  inquire  whose  it  was.  Sometimes  several  articles  would  be 
lost  and  picked  up ;  in  snch  cases  the  old  chief  would  go  through  the 
camp  on  horseback  and  deliver  them  to  the  owner. 

Their  system  of  courtship  and  marriage  was  equally  interesting.  A 
youth  wishing  to  marry  a  young  miss  was  required  to  present  a  liorse 
at  the  lodge  of  his  intended,  ready  for  her  to  mount  as  the  camp  should 
move.  In  case  all  were  suited,  (ler  ladyship  would  mount  the  horse  and 
ride  it  during  the  day ;  at  night  a  feast  was  had  at  the  lodge  of  the 
bride,  the  old  chief  announced  the  ceremony  complete,  and  the  parties 
proeeeded  to  their  own  home  or  lodge.  In  case  the  suit  was  rejected 
the  horse  was  not  suitable ;  he  was  left  for  the  owner  to  receive  at  his 
pleasure ;  the  maid  mounted  her  own  horse  and  proceeded  about  her 
business. 

In  case  of  any  visitors  from  other  tribes,  which  they  frequently  had 
in  going  to  buffalo,  they  would  caution  a  stranger,  and  inform  him  of 
the  propensity  to  steal  which  they  had  learned  was  the  habit  of  the 
Indian  visitor.  This  tribe  claim  to  have  never  shed  the  blood  of  a 
white  man.  I  believe  it  is  the  only  tribe  on  the  continent  truly  entitled 
to  that  honor;  yet  they  are  far  more  brave  as  a  tribe  than  any  other 
Indians.    They  never  fear  a  foe,  no  matter  how  numerous. 

Our  sketches  perhaps  would  not  lose  in  interest  by  giving  a  short 
account  of  a  fight  which  our  Flathead  Indians  had  at  this  place  with  a 
war  party  of  the  Blackfeet.  It  occurred  near  the  present  location  of 
Helena,  in  Montana.  As  was  the  custom  with  the  Flathead  Indians  in 
traveling  in  the  buffiftlo  country,  their  hunters  and  warriors  were  in 
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advance  of  the  main  camp.  A  party  of  twenty-five  Blackfeet  warriors 
was  discovered  by  some  twelve  of  our  Flatheads.  To  see  each  other 
was  to  fight,  especially  parties  prowling  about  in  this  manner,  and  at  it 
they  went.  The  first  fire  of  the  Flatheads  brought  five  of  the  Blackfeet 
to  the  ground  and  wounded  some  five  more.  This  was  more  than  they 
expected,  and  the  Blackfeet  made  but  little  effort  to  recover  their  dead, 
which  were  duly  scalped,  and  the  bodies  left  for  food  for  the  wolves, 
and  the  scalps  borne  in  triumph  into  the  camp.  There  were  but  two 
of  the  Flatheads  wounded  :  one  had  a  flesh-wound  in  the  thigh,  and  the 
other  had  his  right  arm  broken  by  a  Blaxskfoot  balL 

The  victory  was  complete,  and  the  rejoicing  in  camp  corresponded  to 
the  number  of  scalps  taken.  Five  days  and  nights  the  usual  scalp- 
dance  was  performed.  At  the  appointed  time  the  big  war-drum  was 
sounded,  when  the  warriors  and  braves  made  their  appearance  at  the 
appointed  place  in  the  open  air,  painted  as  warriors.  Those  who  had 
taken  the  scalps  from  the  heads  of  their  enemies  bore  them  in  their 
hands  upon  the  ramrods  of  their  guns. 

They  entered  the  circle,  and  the  war-song,  drums,  rattles,  and  noises 
all  commenced.  The  scalp-bearers  stood  for  a  moment  (as  if  to  catch 
the  time),  and  then  commenced  hopping,  jumping,  and  yelling  in  concert 
with  the  music.  This  continued  for  a  time,  when  some  old  painted 
women  took  the  scalps  and  continued  the  dance.  The  performance  was 
gone  through  with  as  many  nights  as  there  were  scalps  taken. 

Seven  days  after  the  scalps  were  tak^n,  a  messenger  arrived  bearing 
a  white  flag,  and  a  proposition  to  make  peace  for  the  purposes  of  trade. 
After  the  preliminaries  had  all  been  completed,  in  which  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  trader  had  the  principal  part  to  perform,  the  time  was 
fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  two  tribes.  The  Flatheads,  however,  were 
all  careful  to  dig  their  war-pits,  make  their  corrals  and  breastworks, 
and,  in  short,  fortify  their  camp  as  much  as  if  they  expected  a  fight 
instead  of  peace.  Ermatinger,  the  company^s  trader,  remarked  that  he 
would  sooner  take  his  chances  for  a  fight  off-hand  than  endure  the 
anxiety  and  suspense  of  the  two  days  we  waited  for  the  Blackfeet  to 
arrive.  Our  scouts  and  warriors  were  all  ready,  and  all  on  the  watch 
for  peace  or  war,  the  latter  of  which,  from  the  recent  fight  they  had 
had,  was  expected  most.  At  length  the  Blackfeet  arrived,  bearing  a 
red  flag  with  H.  B.  C.  in  white  letters  upon  it,  and  advancing  to  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  camp,  were  met  by  Ermatinger  and  a  few  Flat- 
head chiefs,  shook  hands,  and  were  conducted  to  the  trader^s  lodge, — 
the  largest  one  in  the  camp, — ^and  the  principal  chiefs  of  both  tribes, 
seated  upon  buffalo  and  bear  skins,  all  went  through  with  the  ceremony 
of  smoking  a  big  pipe,  having  a  long  handle  or  stem  trimmed  with 
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horse-hair  and  porcnpine  quills.  The  pipe  was  iSlled  with  the  trader's 
tobacco  and  the  Indians  killikinick.  The  warohiefs  of  each  tribe  took 
a  poff  each  of  the  pipe,  passed  it  to  his  right-hand  man,  and  so  around 
till  all  the  circle  had  smoked  of  the  big  medicine  pipe,  or  pipe  of  peace, 
which  on  this  occasion  was  made  by  the  Indians  from  a  soft  stone  which 
diey  find  in  abundance  in  their  country,  having  no  extra  ornamental 
work  npon  it.  The  principal  chief  in  command,  or  great  medicine  man, 
went  through  the  ceremony,  puffed  four  times,  blowing  his  smoke  in 
foar  directions.  This  was  considered  a  sign  of  peace  to  all  around  him, 
which  doubtless  included  all  he  knew  any  thing  about.  The  Blackfeet, 
M  a  tribe,  are  a  tall,  well-formed,  slim-built,  and  active  people.  They 
travel  principally  on  foot,  and  are  considered  very  treacherous. 

The  peace  made  with  so  much  formality  was  broken  two  days  after- 
ward by  killing  two  of  the  Flatheads  when  caught  not  far  from  the 
main  camp. 

It  was  from  thi»  Flathead  tribe  that  the  first  Indian  delegation 
was  sent  to  ask  for  teachers.  Three  of  their  number  volunteered  to  go 
with  Gray  to  the  States  in  1837  to  urge  their  claims  for  teachers  to 
come  among  them.  The  party  reached  Ash  Hollow,  where  they  were 
attacked  by  about  three  hundred  Sioux  warriors,  and,  after  fighting  for 
three  hours,  killed  some  fifteen  of  them,  when  the  Sioux,  by  means  of  a 
French  trader  then  among  them,  obtained  a  parley  with  Gray  and  his 
traveling  companions, — two  young  men  that  had  started  to  go  to  the 
States  with  him.  While  the  Frenchman  was  in  conversation  with 
Gray,  the  treacherous  Sioux  made  a  rush  upon  the  three  Flatheads^  one 
Snake,  and  one  Iroquois  Indian  belonging  to  the  party,  and  killed  them. 
The  Frenchman  then  turned  to  Gray  and  told  him  and  his  companions 
they  were  prisoners,  and  must  go  to  the  Sioux  camp,  first  attempting 
to  get  possession  of  their  guns.  Gray  informed  them  at  once :  "  You 
have  killed  our  Indians  in  a  cowardly  manner,  and  you  shall  not  have 
our  guns,"  at  the  same  time  telling  the  young  men  to  watch  the  first 
motion  of  the  Indians  to  take  their  lives,  and  if  we  must  die,  to  take 
as  many  Indians  with  us  as  we  could.  The  Sioux  had  found  in  the 
contest  thus  far,  that,  notwithstanding  they  had  conquered  and  killed 
five,  they  had  lost  fifteen,  among  them  one  of  their  war-chiefs,  besides 
several  severely  wounded.  The  party  were  not  further  molested  till 
they  reached  the  camp,  containing  between  one  and  two  hundred 
lodges.  A  ftill  explanation  was  had  of  the  whole  affair.  Gray  had 
two  horses  killed  under  him  and  two  balls  passed  through  his  hat, 
both  inflicting  slight  wounds.  The  party  were  feasted,  and  smoked 
the  pipe  of  peace  over  the  dead  body  of  the  chiefs  son;  next  day  they 
were  allowed  to  proceed  with  nine  of  their  horses ;  the  balance,  with 
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tlie  property  of  the  Indians,  the  Sioux  claimed  as  part  pay  for  their 
losses,  doubtless  calculating  to  waylay  and  take  the  balance  of  the 
horses.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Gray  and  his  young  men  reached  Council 
Bluffs  in  twenty-one  days,  traveling  nights  and  during  storms  to  avoid 
the  Indians  on  the  plains. 

At  Council  Bluffs  they  found  an  Indian  trader  speaking  the  French 
language,  meaner  than  the  Sioux  Indian,  by  the  name  of  Papeon.  The 
party  had  been  twenty-one  days  on  rations  that  ordinarily  would  have 
been  consumed  in  four  days ;  they  had  killed  and  eaten  parts  of  two 
of  the  nine  worn-out  horses;  they  had  with  them  six.  The  party 
entered  the  trading  establishment  and  requested  some  food  and  the 
privilege  of  washing,  not  as  beggars,  but  expecting  to  pay  for  what 
they  required.  They  waited  an  hour  or  more ;  no  food  was  forthcom- 
ing ;  Gray  went  to  Papeon,  the  trader,  and  inquired  the  reason  they 
could  get  no  food.  The  old  French  imp  inquired,  in  his  broken  French, 
"J2a»e  you  got  any  ting  to  pa  for  de  tings  you  vantf^'*  He  was 
asked  if  gold  would  pay  him,  or  a  draft  on  his  company.  "  Oh,  yes,*' 
he  said,  and  in  a  short  time  food  and  what  was  required  was  produced. 

This  is  only  a  specimen  of  most  Indian  traders  of  the  Catholic 
stamp.    There  are  honorable  exceptions. 


CHAPTER  XXin. 

Be-enforoement  to  the  Methodist  Mission. — Ro-enforoement  to  the  mission  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board. 

Wb  will  leave  Gray  and  party  on  their  way  down  the  jViissoari 
River,  and  retui'n  to  Oregon  to  introduce  to  the  reader  a  re-en- 
fbrcement  to  the  Methodist  Mission,  consisting  of  Dr.  Elijah  White, 
a  man  that  few  who  have  dealt  with  can  speak  well  of,  utterly  desti- 
tute of  all  morality  and  genuine  piety,  assuming  the  garb  of  religion 
to  cover  his  baseness  of  heart  and  meanness  of  life.  He  arrived  at 
the  Columbia  River  in  May,  1837.  He  entered  upon  his  professional 
duties,  and  in  a  few  months  boasted  of  the  liberties  he  had  taken 
Tvith  most  of  the  ladies  of  the  mission  who  were  so  unfortunate  as 
to  receive  his  medical  attention.  It  was  easy  to  see  the  influence  of 
sach  a  man.  His  words  were  smooth  and  brotherly,  his  acts  were 
poison  and  infamy.  He  never  had  a  friend  but  he  betrayed  or  swindled 
him  in  some  deal.  He  would  tell  a  lie  when  the  truth  would  answer 
his  purposes  better.  This  man  for  a  time  had  considerable  influence ; 
his  calling  as  a  physician  was  necessary  and  indispensable  to  the  mission. 
Rev.  Jason  Lee  soon  fotmd  out  the  character  of  this  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing,  and  presented  diarges  .against  him  for  his  immorality,  and  ex- 
pelled him  from  the  mission.  Previous  to  leaving  the  country,  he  called 
a  public  meeting  and  made  his  statements,  and  attempted  to  mob  Mr. 
Jason  Lee  and  get  the  settlers  to  give  him  a  character,  in  both  of  which 
he  failed,  and  left  the  country  to  impose  upon  the  government  at  Wash- 
ington, as  he  had  done  upon  the  mission  and  the  early  settlers  of 
Oregon.  We  will  leave  Dr.  White  for  the  present,  and  give  him  all  the 
credit  due  to  his  bad  deeds  and  exhibitions  of  folly  in  his  capacity  as 
sab-Indian  agent. 

Mr.  Alanson  Beers,  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  was  a  good  honest  man, 
a  devoted  Christian,  a  man  whose  moral  worth  was  above  price.  True 
A8  steel,  and  honest  as  he  was  faithful,  he  was  slow  to  believe  others  to 
be  less  true  than  himself.  He  was  a  pattern  of  honesty  and  piety,  as 
well  as  industry  and  economy ;  the  opposite  of  White  in  every  respect, 
as  was  his  wife  when  compared  to  Mrs.  White.  Though  Mrs.  Beers 
never  claimed  or  aspired  to  shine  or  display  more  than  she  really  was, 
yet  her  goodness  of  heart  was  manifested  in  her  kind  and  generous 
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treatment  of  all.  If  this  man  and  his  wife  did  not  leave  a  handsome 
competency  for  their  children  it  was  no  fault  of  theirs.  Others  mny 
have  felt  it  their  duty  to  appropriate  the  orphan^s  portion  and  receive  the 
miser's  paradise.  Mr.  Beers  came  to  the  country  full-hauded,  with  a 
handsome  competency  to  commence  any  business  he  might  choose,  inde- 
pendent of  missionary  patronage.  He  was  more  faithful  in  his  depart- 
ment than  most  of  his  brethren. 

He  was  considered  by  the  early  settlers  an  honest  and  sincere  man  ; 
by  the  ruling  spirits  of  the  Methodist  Mission,  a  faithful  servant  of  their 
cause. 

With  this  company  came  W.  H.  Wilson,  an  assistant  missionary,  of 
,  whose  early  life  we  have  but  little  knowledge.  From  his  own  state- 
ments we  learn  that  he  had  been  connected  with  a  whale  ship  as  cooper. 
On  arriving  in  Oregon  as  an  assistant  missionary,  he  was  licensed  as  a 
preacher,  and  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  White,  and, 
in  later  years,  received  the  title  of  doctor  instead  of  reverend.  The 
doctor  was  a  cheerful,  whole-souled,  good-sort  of  a  fellow,  with  a 
greater  abundance  of  interesting  and  funny  yarns  than  profound  medical 
skill,  which  always  made  him  agreeable,  and  served  to  gain  friends  and 
popularity  in  a  community  that,  as  a  general  thing,  would  prefer  a  tinc- 
ture of  humbuggery. 

The  Msses  Ann  Maria  Pitman,  Susan  Downing,  and  Elvira  Johnson 
were  also  of  this  party.  The  first  became  the  wife  of  Rev.  Jason  Lee, 
the  second  of  Cyrus  Shepard,  the  third  of  Rev.  H.  K  W.  Perkins, 
who  came  to  the  country  with  the  second  re-enforcement  to  the  mission, 
consisting  of  Rev.  David  Leslie,  wife,  and  three  daugters ;  BL  K.  W. 
Perkins ;  and  Miss  Margaret  Smith,  who  afterward  became  the  wife  of 
an  Englishman  called  Dr.  Bailey.  This  gave  to  the  Methodist  Mission, 
on  the  2lst  of  November,  1887,  Rev.  Jason  Lee  (superintendent  of 
the  mission)  and  wife,  Mr.  C.  Shepard  and  wife,  Rev.  Daniel  Lee,  Mr. 
P,  L.  Edwards,  Rey.  David  Leslie  and  wife,  Dr.  Elijah  White  and 
wife,  Rev.  H.  K.  W.  Perkins  and  wife,  Mr.  A.  Beers  and  wife,  Mr.  W. 
H.  Wilson,  and  Miss  Margaret  Smith, — ^nine  men  and  seven  women,— 
with  three  daughters  of  Rev.  D.  Leslie.  From  causes  already  mentioned, 
the  moral  strength  of  these  early  missionaries  was  neutralized.  The 
larger  portion  of  them  had  no  knowledge  of  the  influences  that  were 
sapping  the  foundation  of  their  Christian  effort,  and  tending  to  destroy 
the  confidence  of  such  as  were  considered  ungodly  outsiders.  Instead 
of  meeting  sin,  and  vice,  and  lust  which  could  not  be  hid,  and  condemn- 
ing and  banishing  it,  the  attempt  was  made  to  excuse  and  cover  up  a 
fault  in  a  professed  brother,  and  reprove  others  for  less  faults, — the  mote 
and  the  beam.   The  legitimate  result  followed, — ^though  slow,  yet  certain. 
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Here  was  a  noble  field,  had  all  the  men  sent  to  occupy  it  been  of  the 
right  stamp !  Still  they  toiled  on,  or  rather  continued  to  occupy  a  place 
in  the  country,  to  form  a  nucleus  for  a  settlement.  In  this  position  they 
are  entitled  to  much  credit  The  roving  sailor  and  the  wild  mountain 
hunter  looked  to  this  wilderness  for  a  home.  The  shrewdness  of  these 
men  soon  detected  the  assailable  points  in  the  mission's  character,  and 
adapted  themselves  to  circumstances,  and  found  it  easy  to  profess  com- 
pliance and  receive  the  benefits  of  the  association.  There  were  few  or 
none  among  this  early  set  of  missionaries  that  displayed  much  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature.  They  were  totally  ignorant  of  savage  life, 
manners,  and  customs ;  hence  were  easily  made  the  dupes  of  all 

In  the  winter  of  1837-8,  Gray  is  in  the  States  giving  an  account  of 
his  trip  acroes  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  company  with  Messrs.  Spal- 
ding and  Whitman,  and  of  his  explorations  of  the  country ;  the  present 
and  future  prospects  of  the  missionary  efforts;  the  influence  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  of  the  missions ;  the  fact  that  a  wagon 
had  been  taken  by  Dr.  Whitman  and  his  party  to  Fort  Boise,  and  that 
it  could  be  taken  to  the  Wallamet  settlement.  Said  one  man  in  the 
audience  at  Utica,  New  York :  ^'  How  do  you  get  through  the  timber 
on  the  route  ?"  "  My  dear  sir,  the  traveler  is  compelled  to  use  the 
boffitlo  chips  to  cook  his  food  for  a  large  part  of  the  route,  for  want  of 
wood ;  there  is  not  twenty-five  miles  of  timber  on  the  route  from  the 
Missouri  to  the  Columbia."  Of  course  a  description  of  the  vast  plains 
and  mountains  had  to  be  giv^  and  the  manner  of  travel  and  sub- 
sistence. 

The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  sent 
with  Gray  nnd  wife,  Kev.  E.  Walker  and  wife,  C.  Eells  and  wife,  and 
A.  R  Smith  and  wife,  to  reinforce  their  mission.  There  was  with 
this  company  a  young  man  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio, — Cornelius  Rogers,*^ 
active  and  useful  in  every  department,  respected  and  beloved  by  all 
who  knew  him.  After  rei;naining  with  the  mission  a  few  years,  he 
received  an  appointment  from  the  Board,  but  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  become  a  settler  in  the  Wallamet,  and  made  his  arrangements  accord- 
ingly.   Captain  Sutter  came  with  this  party  to  Wallawalla. 

They  reached  Whitman's  station  the  first  of  September,  1838,  bring* 
with  them  to  Fort  Hall  some  fourteen  cows.  A  majority  of  the  party 
were  made  to  believe  that  these  could  be  replaced  at  Fort  Colville  with  a 
better  stock  of  cows,  and  thus  be  saved  the  trouble  of  driving  them  fur- 
ther, and  accordingly  made  an  even  exchange  of  the  choicest  and  beist 
stock  that  could  be  found  in  Missouri  for  such  California  stock  as  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  might  have  at  Colville.  This  was  considered 
by  the  greenhorns  that  made  the  bargain  a  good  trade,  till  they  came 
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to  receiye  the  wild,  furious,  untamable  California  stock  at  Fort  ColviUe, 
that  required  a  Spaniard  with  his  lasso  to  catch  and  hold,  to  get  the  milk 
for  family  use. 

Rev.  £.  Walker  was  a  tall,  rather  spare,  stoop-shouldered,  black- 
haired,  brown-eyed,  rather  light-complexioned  man,  diffident  and  unas- 
suming, always  afraid  to  say  amen  at  the  end  of  his  prayers,  and  requi]> 
ing  considerable  effort  to  speak  with  confidence  or  decision  upon  any 
subject.  This  might  arise  from  habit,  or  want  of  decision  of  character, 
or  fear  of  offending.  He  had  no  positive  traits  of  mind,  yet  he  was  stu- 
dious, and  kind  as  a  friend  and  neighbor ;  faithful  as  a  Christian,  ine^ 
ficient  as  a  preacher.  His  efforts  among  the  Indians  were  of  the  negatiye 
cast  The  Indians  respected  him  for  his  kindness,  and  feared  him  for 
his  commanding  appearance.  Not  at  all  adapted  to  fill  the  position  he 
undertook, — as  an  Indian  missionary  in  Oregon, — ^yet,  as  a  citizen  and 
settler,  one  of  the  best. 

Rev.  C.  Eells,  a  short,  slim,  brown-haired,  light-brown  eyed,  fair-corn- 
plexioned  man,  with  a  superabundance  of  self-esteem,  great  pretensions 
to  precision  and  accurateness  of  statement  and  strictness  of  conduct; 
very  precise  in  all  his  actions,  and  about  all  his  labors  and  property ; 
with  no  soul  to  laud  and  admire  nature,  no  ambition  to  lift  his  thoughts 
beyond  the  sphere  of  his  own  ideas  of  right,  he  was  made  to  move  in 
a  small  circle ;  his  soul  would  be  lost  outside  of  it.  There  were  but  two 
instances  on  the  trip  from  Boston  to  Oregon  in  which  he  ventured  out- 
side of  himself.  The  first  was  at  Soda  Springs.  The  day  the  party 
arrived,  notwithstanding  they  had  made  a  long  day's  drive  to  reach 
that  camp,  the  four  ladies — Walker,  Eells,  Smith,  and  Gray — ^wished 
to  go  round  and  see  the  springs  and  drink  of  the  water,  and  look  at  the 
Steamboat  Spring,  a  place  where  water  and  gas  issue  at  intervals  of 
about  a  minute,  like  the  blowing  of  steam.  These  places  the  ladies, 
tired  as  they  were,  must  look  at  and  admire.  Rev.  Mr.  Eelis  puts  up  his 
saddles,  buckles,  and  tents,  and  takes  his  Testament  and  reads  his  chap- 
ter, as  usual,  and  after  prayers  retires  to  rest.  Next  morning  all  were 
up  and  admiring  the  grand  display  of  nature  around,  drinking  of  the 
water,  and  enjoying  its  exhilarating  influence.  Camp  all  ready,  on  they 
move.  Nothing  would  satisfy  the  ladies  but  another  look  at  the  Steam- 
boat. All  mounted  their  horses  and  rode  down  to  it.  Eells  mounts  his 
horse  as  usual,  and  comes  along  down  where  all  stood  watching  and 
admiring  the  phenomenon,  dismounts  from  his  horse,  and  in  utter  aston- 
ishment exclaims:  "TFe//,  this  is  really  worth  coming  to  seeP'*  The 
other  instance  in  which  he  lost  himself  was  in  admiring  the  grandeur 
of  the  great  fall  on  Snake  River.  He  had  no  poetry  or  romance  in  his 
soul,  yet  by  dint  of  perseverance  he  was  a  good  artificial  singer.     He 
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lacked  all  the  qualities  requisite  for  a  successful  Indian  missionary  and 
a  preacher  of  the  gospel  in  a  new  country.  As  citizens  and  neighbors, 
Mr.  £ells  and  his  family  were  highly  respected ;  as  a  teacher,  he  wa^ 
unreasonably  strict. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Smith,  a  man  whose  prejudices  were  so  strong  that  he  could 
not  be  reasonable  with  himself.  He  attempted  to  make  himself  useful 
as  a  missionary,  but  failed  for  want  of  Christian  forbearance  and  con- 
fidence in  his  associates.  As  to  literary  ability,  he  was  superior  to 
bis  associates,  and  probably  excited  their  jealousy;  so  much  so,  that  his 
connection  in  the  mission  became  unpleasant,  and  he  found  an  excuse 
to  leave  the  country  in  1841 ;  not,  however,  till  he  and  Mr.  Rogers  had, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Lawyer,  completed  a  vocabulary  and  a 
grammar  of  the  Nez  Perc6  language,  which  was  the  cause  of  Ellis's 
jealousy  of  the  Lawyer  and  Mr.  Smith,  and  also  of  an  extra  effort 
through  the  Jesuits  and  the  company  to  get  rid  of  him. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Arrival  of  Jesuit  missionaries. — ^Toupin's  statement  about  Rev.  A.  B.  Smith. — Death  of 
Mrs.  Jason  Lee. — First  express. — Jesuits  at  work. — The  first  printing-press. — The 
Catholic  tree. 

A  SHORT  time  after  the  arrival  of  the  re-enforcement  to  the  mission 
of  the  Ameiican  Board,  Rev.  F.  N.  Blanchet  and  Rev.  Demerse  arrived 
at  Wallawalla  hj  the  annual  overland  boats  of  the  Hudson's  Bav 
Company.  While  at  Wallawalla,  they  induced  a  Cayuse,  Young 
Chief,  to  have  one  of  his  children  baptized,  Mr.  Pambmn  being  sponsor, 
or  godfather.  This  was  the  first  Indian  child  ever  baptized  in  the 
country.  It  caused  considerable  excitement  among  the  Indians,  as  also 
a  discussion  as  to  who  was  teaching  the  true  religion.  The  interpre- 
ters of  Wallawalla  being  of  the'  Catholic  faith,  made  free  to  inform 
the  Indians  that  theirs  was  the  true  religion.  The  Indians  soon  came  to 
the  station  of  Dr.  Whitman  and  infoimed  him  of  what  had  been  done, 
and  that  they  had  been  told  by  the  priest  that  his  was  the  true  re- 
ligion ;  that  what  he  and  Mr.  Spalding  had  been  teaching  them  for 
two  years  past  was  all  false,  and  that  it  was  not  right  for  the  Indians 
to  listen  to  the  Doctor  and  Mr.  Spalding.  The  instructions  given,  and 
the  baptizing  of  the  Indian  child,  were,  unquestionably,  designed  to 
create  a  diversion  in  the  minds  of  the  Indians,  and  ultimately  bring 
about  the  abandonment  or  destruction  of  the  mission.  I  liave  never 
been  able  to  learn,  from  any  source,  that  any  other  Indian  child  was 
baptized  by  these  priests  on  that  trip  from  Canada  to  Vancouver, 
In  fact,  I  see  from  their  published  works  that  they  claim  this  as  their 
first  station  or  place  of  instruction. 

The  Rev,  Mr.  Blanchet  was  a  black-haired,  brown-eyed,  smooth- 
faced, medium-sized  Fi*enchman. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Demerse  had  dark-brown  hair,  full,  round  eye,  fair 
complexion,  rather  full  habit,  something  of  the  bull-neck,  inclining  to 
corpulency.  He  was  fond  of  good  cheer  and  good  living ;  of  the  Jesuit 
order  of  the  Roman  church ;  he  seemed  to  have  no  scruples  of  con- 
science ;  so  long  as  he  could  secure  subjects  for  ^'  mother  church^  it 
mattered  not  as  to  intelligence  or  character. 

During  the  year  1838,  three  clergymen  arrived  across  the  Rocky 
Mountains:  Revs.  Walker,  Eells,  and  Smith,  with  their  wives,  and 
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Mr.  Cornelius  Rogers.  Mr.  Gray,  with  his  wife,  had  also  retarsed. 
These  new  arrivals  gave  an  addition  of  nine  to  the  mission  of  the 
American  Board,  making  their  number  thiiteen  in  all.  The  Methodist 
Mission  had  sixteen,  and  the  Roman  Catholic,  two.  The  total  number 
of  missionaries  in  the  country,  in  December,  1838,  was  thirty-one,  twenty- 
nine  of  the  Protestant  religion  from  the  United  States,  and  two  of  the 
Roman  Jesuitical  order.  The  latter  were  located  at  Vancouver  as  their 
head-quarters.  The  Methodists  were  in  the  Wallamet  Valley,  with  one 
out-station  at  the  Dalles,  Wascopum.  The  American  Board  had  three 
stations,  one  at  Wailatpu,  one  at  Lapwai,  and  one  at  Cimakain,  near 
Spokan. 

This  array  of  missionary  strength  looked  like  a  strong  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Christian  world  to  convert  the  tribes  upon  our  western  coast 
Had  all  the  men  been  chosen  with  proper  care,  and  all  acted  with  a  sin- 
gle eye  to  the  cause  which  they  professed  to  espouse,  each  in  his  distinct 
department ;  had  they  closed  their  ears  to  the  suggestions  of  hypocriti- 
cal fur  traders,  and  met  their  vices  with  a  spotless  life  and  an  earnest 
determination  to  maintain  their  integrity  as  representatives  of  religion 
aud  a  Christian  people,  the  fruits  of  their  labor  would,  undoubtedly, 
have  been  far  greater.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  they  can  claim  the 
influence  they  reluctantly  yielded  to  the  provisional  government  of 
the  early  settlers  of  the  country. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  acting 
a  double  part  with  all  the  American  missionary  efforts  in  the  country. 
On  the  arrival  of  Rev.  J.  Lee  and  party  they  sent  for  Mr.  Beaver,  an 
Episcopal  clergyman.  On  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Whitman  and  party  they 
sent  for  Blanchet  and  Demerse,  and  established  their  head-quarters 
at  Vancouver.  Blanchet  took  charge  of  the  field  occupied  by  the 
Methodists,  and  Demerse  of  that  occupied  by  the  American  Board. 
A  combination  of  Hudson's  Bay  Company  Indian  traders,  Roman 
priests,  Protestant  missionaries,  and  American  settlers,  each  having  a 
distinct  object  in  view.  Unfortunately  for  the  American  missionaries 
and  settlers,  there  was  no  one  bold  enough  to  attempt  to  act  against 
these  combinations.  Cornelius  Rogers  and  Robert  Shortess  were  the 
first  to  show  signs  of  rebellion  against  the  policy  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company ;  Spalding,  Whitman,  and  Smith  chafed  under  the  Jesuits' 
proceedings  in  the  interior. 

"About  the  year  1839,  in  the  fall,  Mr.  Smith,  belonging  to  the  same 
society  as  Dr.  Whitman  and  Mr.  Spalding,  asked  permission  of  Ellis  to 
build  upon  his  lands  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  Indians  as  the 
other  missionaries  were  doing,  tfnd  of  keeping  a  school.  Ellis  allowed 
him  to  build,  but  forbade  him  to  cultivate  the  land,  and  warned  him 
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that  if  he  did  the  piece  of  groand  which  he  would  till  shonld  serve  to 
buiy  him  in.  In  the  following  spring,  however,  Mr.  Smith  prepared 
his  plow  to  till  the  ground ;  and  Ellis,  seeing  him  ready  to  begin,  went 
to  him  and  said  to  him :  '  Do  you  not  recollect  what  I  told  you  ?  I 
do  not  wish  you  to  cultivate  the  land.'  Mr.  Smith,  however,  persisted 
in  his  determination ;  but,  as  he  was  beginning  to  plow,  the  Indians 
took  hold  of  him  and  said  to  him :  *  Do  you  not  know  what  has  been 
told  you,  that  you  would  be  digging  a  hole  in  which  you  should  be 
buried  ?'  Mr.  Smith  then  did  not  persist  any  longer,  but  said  to  them : 
*  Let  me  go,  I  will  leave  the  place ;'  and  he  started  off  immediately. 
This  circumstance  had  been  related  to  me  by  the  Indians,  and  soon  after 
I  saw  Mr.  Smith  myself  at  Fort  Wallawalla ;  he  was  on  his  way  down 
to  Fort  Vancouver,  where  he  embahked  for  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
whence  he  did  not  come  back  any  more."  This  is  the  statement  of  old 
Jolm  Toupin,  Pambrun's  Roman  Catholic  interpreter,  by  Brouillet. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  Rev.  Jason  Lee  started  with  P.  L. 
Edwards  aiid  F.  Y.  Euing,  across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  for  the  United 
States,  in  May,  1838.  He  met  Gray,  and  party,  at  the  American  ren- 
dezvous that  year,  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Yellowstone  River.  Gray 
and  party,  on  arriving  at  Fort  Hall,  received  the  news  of  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Jason  I/ee,  sent  by  Spalding  and  Whitman,  and  not  by  Dr. 
McLaughlin,  as  stated  by  Rev.  G.  Hines.  Dr.  McLaughlin  may  have 
allowed  a  messenger  to  go  as  far  as  Whitman's  station,  but  made  no 
arrangements  for  going  any  further^  Spalding's  Indian  messenger 
delivered  the  packages  to  Gray,  at  Fort  Hall.  Gray  employed  Rich- 
ardson (a  young  man  he  had  engaged  as  guide  and  hunter  for  the 
party,  on  starting  from  Westport,  Missouri),  to  take  these  letters,  and 
deliver  them  to  Lee,  for  which  he  was  to  receive  $150. 

This  express  was  carried  from  the  Wallamet  Valley  to  Westport,  Mis- 
souri, in  8ixtt/  daySy  forming  the  first  data  for  the  overland  express  and 
mail  routes.  The  sixty  days  included  two  days'  detention  at  Wailatpu, 
and  two  at  Fort  HalL  It  seems  that  Richardson,  the  messenger  from 
Fort  Hall,  met  Lee,  and  delivered  his  packages  to  him  at  the  Shawnee 
mission,  and  received  from  Lee  the  price  agreed  upon.  I  am  thus  par- 
ticular in  these  little  facts,  that  those  who  claim  so  much  credit  for 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  patronage  may  understand  what  influences 
were  in  those  early  times  bringing  about  results  for  which  a  combhiation 
of  British  fur  traders  now  claim  pay,  and  are  awarded  $650,000,  in  gold 

coin. 

« 

I  have  said  that  in  December,  1838,  there  were  twenty-nine  persons 
connected  with  the  Protestant  missions  in  the  country.  This  is  not 
strictly  true.    Rev.  Jason  Lee  and  Mr.  P.  L.  Edwards  had  gone  to  the 
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States ;  Mr.  C.  Shepard  and  Mrs.  J.  Lee  bad  gone  to  their  reward.    Tlie 
devil  had  entered  the  field  with  his  emissaries,  and  was  exceedingly 
busy  sowing  tares  among  the  wheat,  through  fear  that  the  natives 
would  be  benefited,  and  the  country  become  civilized.    The  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  and  its  servants,  Indians  and  all,  are  about  to  become 
converted  to  Christianity.     Strange  as  this  statement  may  appear,  it  h 
literally  true.     The  clerks,  traders,  and  servants  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  became  catechistSy  to  teach  the  Indians  to  repeat  the  cate- 
chism presented  to  them  by  their  Reverences  Blanchet  and  Demerse. 
Dr.  McLaughlin  and  Esquire  Douglas  were  both  zealous  supporters  of 
the  Christian  reformation  in  progress  in  the  country.     During  the  year 
1839,  '^Rev.  Mr.  Demerse  (Jesuit  priest)  spent  three  weeks  at  Walla- 
walla,  in  teaching  the  Indians  and  baptizing  their  children,'*^  employing 
Mr.  P.  C.  Pambrun  as  his  catechist,  and  god£&ther  to  the  native  chil- 
dren,    (See  page  87  of  Rev.  J.  B.  A.  Brouillet's  **  Protestantism  in 
Oregon.")     While  the  Protestant  missions  were  struggling  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  Indians,  to  teach  them  to  cultivate  their  lands  and 
become  permanent  settlers  in  their  own  country,  and  to  give  theTndian 
children   a   knowledge  of  books,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and 
Jesuit  priests  were  equally  busy  in  attempting  to  persuade  them  that 
the  instructions  given  by  these  American  or  Boston  missionariea  were 
only  to  cover  up  a  secret  design  they  had  to  take  their  lands  and 
property  from  them,  and  eventually  to  occupy  the  country  themselves. 
To  a  certain  extent  *Dr.  Whitman's  statement  to  them  would  confirm 
this  idea.     As  soon  as  these  priests  arrived  and  commenced  their 
instructions,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  (for  it 
will  be  remembered  that  their  head-quarters  were  at  Vancouver),  their 
entire  transportation  was  provided  or  furnished  by  the  company. 
Doabtless  it  is  to  the  assistance  rendered  these  Roman  missions  to 
occupy  the  country,  that  the  counsel  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
Hr.  Charles  D.  Day,  alludes,  in  speaking  of  the  "  substantial  benefits  to 
the  people  and  government  of  the  United  Stales?'^    Dr.  Whitman  repeat- 
edly told  the  Indians  about  his  station  that  he  did  not  come  among 
them  to  buy  their  land,  but  he  came  to  teach  them  how  to  cultivate  and 
live  from  what  they  produced  from  their  own  lands,  and  at  some  future 
time,  if  the  American  government  wished  any  of  their  country,  then 
the  President  would  send  men  to  buy  and  pay  them  for  it.     The 
difficulty  about  land  had  no  existence  in  the  minds  or  thoughts  of  the 
Indians  till  the  &11  of  1839,  and  after  the  renewal  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company's  license  for  twenty-one  years.     From  that  time  forward  a 
marked  change  was  manifest  in  the  feelings  of  most  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  company. 
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The  first  printing-press  in  Oregon  was  received  as  a  donation  from 
the  mission  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  in  the  Sandwicli 
Islands,  to  the  mission  of  the  Board  in  Oregon.  It  reached  its  desti- 
nation at  Lapwai,  and  was  put  in  operation  by  Mr.  K  O.  Hall,  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  Mission,  and  commenced  printing  books  in  the  Nes 
Perc6  language.  Both  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Spalding  soon  learned  to  set 
type,  and  piint  the  small  books  required  for  the  Indian  schools  that  had 
been  kept  at  the  stations.  The  books  and  instructions  were  furnished 
gratuitously  to  all  the  Indians  that  wished  to  receive  them.  This  caused 
special  efibrts  on  the  part  of  the  priests  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
the  books  printed  by  Spalding.  To  illustrate  their  ideas,  and  show  the 
evil  of  heretical  books  and  teachings,  they  had  a  representation  of  a  large 
tree,  with  a  cross  on  top,  representing  all  religious  sects  as  going  up  the 
tree,  and  out  upon  the  different  branches,  and  falling  from  the  end  of 
the  branch  into  a  fire  under  the  tree,  with  a  priest  by  the  side  of  the 
fire  throwing  the  heretical  books  into  it.  This  was  an  interesting  pic- 
ture, and  caused  much  discussion  and  violent  denunciations  among  the 
Indiafks.  Mr.  Spalding,  to  counteract  the  influences  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  tree  among  the  Indians,  had  Mrs.  Spalding  paint  a  number  of 
sheets  of  cap-paper,  commencing  with  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  garden  of 
Eden,  representing  the  shrubbery,  and  all  kinds  of  fruits,  and  the  ser- 
pent, and  the  angel  (af^er  the  fall)  as  guai'ding  the  garden ;.  giving  the 
pictures  of  most  of  the  prominent  patriarchs ;  Noah  and  the  ark,  and 
the  prophets,  down  to  Christ  and  the  twelve  apostlfes ;  showing  the  cm- 
cifixion  of  Christ  by  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  on  down  to  the  time  when 
they  adopted  the  cross  as  a  foim  of  woi*ship,  and  the  priests  as  kneeling 
to  images.  Spalding's  pictures  were  in  such  form,  and  contained  so 
much  Bible  history  and  information,  that  his  Indian  pi'eachei-s,towhom 
he  gave  them,  could  attract  larger  crowds  of  Indians,  to  listen  to  the 
instructions  given  by  Spalding,  than  those  who  had  the  Catholic  tree. 
This  exasperated,  or  stirred  up,  as  the  Indians  expressed  it,  all  their 
bad  feelings  toward  each  other,  and  caused  quarrels  between  those  that 
were  friends  before, — ^a  repetition  of  sectarian  quarrels  in  all  ages^ 
and  among  every  people  not  understanding  the  tf  ue  principles  of  a 
genuine  Christianity. 

The  main  object  of  the  priests  was  to  destroy  all  interest  in 
books,  and  thereby  check  the  growing  influence  of  the  American 
missionaries  in  the  country,  substituting  pictures  and  beads  in  place 
of  knowledge. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Independent  missionaries  arrive. — ^Their  troubles.— Oonyersion  of  Indians  at  the  DaUes. 
— ^Their  motives. — Emigrants  of  1839. — ^Blubber-Mouth  Smith. — ^Re-enforcement  of 
the  Methodist  Mission  in  1840. — Father  De  Smet. — Rev.  Harvey  Clark  and  asso- 
ciates.— Ewing  Young. — ^Names  of  missionaries  and  settlers. 

In  the  fall  of  1839,  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Griffin  and  wife  arrived  at  Dr. 
Wbitnoian^s  station.  Mr.  Griffin  had  undertaken  an  independent  mission, 
in  company  with  a  Mr.  Munger  and  wife.  They  had  received  an  outfit 
from  some  warm-hearted  Christians  of  the  Litchfield  North  Associa- 
tion, of  Connecticut  Mr.  Griffin  reached  St.  Louis  a  single  man,  fell  in 
love  and  married  on  sight,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  first  or 
second.  At  all  events,  Rev.  Mr.  Griffin  and  Mr.  Munger  and  their 
wives  consented  to  travel  together  till  they  reached  Fort  Hall,  at 
which  place  Mr.  Griffin,  being  the  getter-up  of  the  mission  and  claim- 
ing ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  took  it  upon  hinfself  to  leave  Mr.  Manger 
and  his  wife  at  Fort  Hall,  to  take  care  of  themselves  as  best  they  could. 
Frank  £i-matinger,  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  at  once  furnished 
Mr.  Manger  and  his  wife  the  means  of  transportation,  and  brought 
them  to  Dr.  Whitman's  station,  where  he  knew  Mr.  Munger  could  find 
a  place  for  himself  and  wife.  This  transaction  of  Mr.  Griffin  injured 
his  usefulness  as  a  minister,  and  left  him  in  the  country  but  little  re- 
spected by  any  who  knew  of  his  conduct  to  a  fellow-traveler  and  an 
intelligent  Cbiistian  woman.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Munger  ailerward  be- 
came deranged,  or  even  that  he  was  partially  deranged  at  Fort  Hall, 
or  before  they  reached  that  place,  is  no  excuse  for  his  treating  a  man 
in  that  condition  and  his  wife  as  he  did.  Mr.  Griffin  olaims  that  Mr. 
Ermatinger  stole  three  of  his  horses,  or  had  them  hid,  when  at  Fort 
Hall,  to  get  Mr.  Munger  and  wife  to  travel  with  him,  and,  by  so  doing, 
give  the  impi*ession  that  he  had  abandoned  them.  From  a  careful  re- 
view of  Mr.  Griffin's  lengthy  defense  in  this  case,  we  can  not  conceive 
that  any  further  change  or  correction  is  required,  as  the  £EkCts  stated 
are  by  him  admitted.  From  Mr.  Gnffin's  statement  we  are  satisfied 
that  improper  and  undue  influences  were  used  to  break  up  and  defeat 
his  Indian  missionary  plans  and  settlement  by  Mr.  Ermatinger  and  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  also  to  destroy  his  clerical  influence  in 
the  country.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Griffin  gave  too  much  cause  for  his 
enemies  to  do  as  they  did. 
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In  the  winter  of  1839,  Mr.  Griffin  made  an  attempt  to  pass  the  Sal- 
mon River  Mountains  to  Payette  River,  to  establish  a  mission  among 
the  Snake  Indians,  in  which  he  failed,  and  found  his  way  into  the 
Wallamet  as  a  settler,  where  he  still  remains. 

There  were  with  Mr.  Griffin's  party  some  four  men,  one  by  the  name 
of  Ben  Wright,  who  had  been  a  Methodist  preacher  in  the  States,  but 
whose  religion  failed  him  on  his  way  over  the  mountains.  He  reached 
the  Dalles,  where  he  renewed  his  religion  under  Rev.  Mr.  Perkins  and 
D.  Lee. 

While  at  the  Dalles,  the  three  clergymen  succeeded  in  Qonverting,  as 
they  supposed,  a  large  number  of  the  Indians.  While  this  Indian  re- 
vival was  in  progress  the  writer  had  occasion  to  visit  Vancouver.  On 
his  way,  he  called  on  the  missionaries  at  the  Dalles,  and,  in  speaking  of 
the  revival  among  the  Indians,  we  remarked  that,  in  our  opinion,  most 
of  the  religious  professions  of  the  natives  were  from  selfish  motives. 
Mr.  Perkins  thought  not ;  he  named  one  Indian  that,  he  felt  certain, 
was  really  converted,  if  there  was  a  true  convereion.  In  a  short  time 
Daniel  Lee,  his  associate,  came  in,  and  remarked :  "  What  kind  of  a 

proposition  do  you  think  (naming  Mr.  Perkins'  truly  converted 

Indian)  has  made  to  me?"  Perkins  replied  :  "  Perhaps  he  will  perform 
[  the  work  we  wished  him  to  do."  "  No,"  says  Lee  ;  "he  says  he  wiUpray 
I  a  io/iole  year  if  IxoUl  give  hint  a  shirt  and  a  capote,'*^  This  fact  shows 
that  the  natives  who  were  supposed  to  be  converted  to  Christianity 
were  making  these  professions  to  gain  presents  from  the  missionaries. 
We  have  witnessed  similar  professions  among  the  Nez  Perc6  and  Cay- 
use  Indians.  The  giving  of  a  few  presents  of  any  description  to  them 
induces  them  to  make  professions  corresponding  to  the  wish  of  the 
donor. 

With  Messrs.  Griffin,  Munger,  and  Wright,  came  Messrs.  Lawson, 
Keiser,  and  Geiger,  late  in  the  fall  of  1839 ;  also  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Farnam,  who  seemed  to  be  an  explorer  or  tourist  I  met  him  at  Van- 
couver, where  he  was  receiving  the  hospitality  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  and  collecting  material  for  a  journal,  or  history  of  Oregon. 
It  is  said  of  him  that,  on  starting  from  the  States,  he  succeeded  in  get- 
ting himself  appointed  captain  of  a  company  consisting  of  some  fourteen 
men.  He  soon  attempted  to  exercise  absolute  control  of  the  company, 
which  caused  a  division.  The  party  voted  to  suspend  his  official  func- 
tions, and  finally  suspended  him  and  expelled  him  from  the  train.  On 
returning  to  the  States  he  published  a  book,  which,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  was  favorable  to  himself  and  friends  (if  he  had  any),  and 
severe  on  his  opposers  or  enemies.  The  professed  object  of  the  party 
was  to  form  a  settlement  in  Oregon.    In  consequence  of  the  course 
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pursued  hj  Famam,  it  all  broke  up.  A  man  called  Blabber-Mouth 
Smith,  Blair,  a  millwright,  and  Robert  Shortess  were  of  the  party. 
These  all  found  their  way  into  Oregon,  while  the  balance  of  the  party 
went  south  and  wintered  in  the  mountains.  Mr.  Famam  was  furnished 
a  free  passage  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
for  which  his  traveling  companions  and  those  best  acquainted  with 
him  have  given  the  company  credit,  as  one  good  act. 

Sydney  Smith — called  "  Blubber-Mouth,"  from  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
great  talker  and  fond  of  telling  big  yama^  which  he,  no  doubt,  had  re- 
peated so  oflen  that  he  believed  them  to  be  true,  and  would  appear 
somewhat  offended  if  his  statements  were  not  believed  by  others — had 
a  tolerably  fair  education,  and  appeared  to  understand  the  lottery  busi- 
ness, as  conducted  in  some  of  the  States.  He  was  a  man  who  had  read 
considerable  in  his  early  days,  and  had  he  been  less  boisterous  and  per- 
sistent in  statements  that  appeared  improbable  to  others,  would  have 
been  far  more  reliable  and  useful.  As  it  was,  in  those  early  times,  his 
knowledge  and  free-speaking  became  quite  useful,  when  combined  with 
the  hearty  action  he  gave  to  the  objects  in  contemplation.  He  was 
ambitious  and  extremely  selfish,  and,  when  opposed  in  his  plans,  quite 
unreasonable. 

Robert  Shortess  possessed  a  combination  of  qualities  such  as  should 
have  formed  one  of  the  best  and  noblest  of  men  ;  with  a  good  memory, 
extensive  readings  inflexible  purpose,  strong  hate,  affectionate  and  kind, 
skeptical  and  religious,  honest  and  liberal  to  a  fault,  above  medium 
height,  light-brown  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  thin  and  spare  features.  His 
whole  life  is  a  mystery,  his  combinations  a  riddle.  He  early  entered 
with  heart  and  soul  into  the  situation  and  condition  of  the  settlements, 
and  stood  for  their  rights  in  opposition  to  all  the  combined  influences 
in  the  country.  As  a  pohtician  he  acts  on  the  principle  of  right,  with- 
out any  regard  to  expediency.  As  a  religious  man  he  has  no  faith ;  as 
a  skeptic  he  is  severe  on  all  alike.  The  country  owes  much  to  him  for 
his  labor  and  influence  in  combating  slavery  and  shaping  the  organic 
policy  of  the  settlements. 

At  the  close  of  1839,  there  were  ten  Protestant  nunisters  and  two 
Roman  priests,  two  physicians,  six  laymen,  and  thirteen  American 
women  in  the  country — ^twenty-nine  in  all — connected  with  the  Protest- 
ant missions,  or  under  their  immediate  control,  and  twenty  settlers, 
besides  about  ten  men  that  were  under  the  control  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  yet  having  strong  American  feelings.  There  were  also  ten 
American  children,  five  of  them  born  in  the  country.  Mrs.  Whitman 
gave  birth  to  the  first  white  child,  a  daughter,  bom  on  this  coast,  who 
was  drowned  in  the  Wallawalla  River  at  about  two  years  of  age; 
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Mrs.  Spalding  the  second,  a  daughter,  still  living ;  Mrs.  Elkanah  Walker 
.the  first  boy,  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Gray,  the  second.  These  boys  are  both 
making  good  names  for  themselves.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  act 
and  effort  of  their  lives  will  be  alike  honorable  to  their  parents,  them- 
selves, and  their  native  country.  As  to  the  first  daughter  of  Oregon, 
I  regret  to  say,  she  disobeyed  the  wish  of  her  parents  and  friends,  and 
married  a  man  whose  early  education  was  neglected,  but  who  has  natural 
ability  and  energy  to  rise  above  his  present  po.sition,  obtain  an  edu- 
cation, and  become  an  ornament  to  his  adopted  country,  and  an  honor 
to  Oregon's  eldest  daughter. 

On  the  first  of  June  of  this  year,  the  Lausanne^  Captain  Spalding, 
arrived  in  the  Columbia  River  with  a  re-enforcement  for  the  Methodist 
Mission  of  eight  clergymen,  five  laymen,  and  one  physician,  all  with 
wives,  five  single  ladies,  and  fifteen  children,  belonging  to  the  different 
families,  with  a  full  supply  of  goods,  such  as  were  deeded  and  appropri- 
ate for  the  settlement,  the  various  missions,  and  for  Indian  trade.  Sep- 
tember following.  Rev.  Harvey  Clark  and  wife,  A.  T.  Smith  and  wife, 
and  P.  B.  Littlejohn  and  wife,  arrived  across  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
With  this  company  came  eleven  mountain  men,  eight  of  them  with 
native  wives.  We  now  had  twenty-one  Protestant  ministers,  three 
Roman  priests,  fifteen  lay  members  of  the  Protestant  Church,  thirty- 
four  white  women,  thirty-five  American  settlers,  and  thirty-two  white 
children — one  hundred  and  eight  persons  immediately  under  control  of 
the  missions.  Thirty-six  settlers,  twenty-five  of  them  with  native  wives. 
These  thirty-six  settlers  are  counted  as  outside  the  missions  and  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company.  There  were  about  fifty  Canadian-French  under 
the  control  of  the  company. 

Thus  we  can  begin  to  see  the  development  of  the  three  influences  or 
parties.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had  in  their  religious  element 
three  Romish  priests,  assisted  actively  by  all  the  Canadian-French 
Catholics  and  such  clerks  as  Pambrun,  Guinea,  Grant,  and  McBean, 
with  such  interpreters  as  old  Toupin,  of  whom  Mr.  Parker,  in  his  jour- 
nal, says :  *^  The  interpreter  I  had  been  expecting  did  not  arrive,  and 
consequently  much  of  what  I  wished  to  say  to  these  hundi'eds  of  In- 
dians could  not  be  communicated  for  want  of  a  medium."  On  the  pre- 
ceding page,  Mr.  Parker  remarks:  "But  as  I  have  little  prospect  of 
the  arrival  of  my  interpreter,  I  shall  probably  be  left  to  commiserate 
their  anxiety,  while  it  will  be  out  of  my  power  to  do  them  good." 

Old  John  Toupin,  under  the  sanctity  of  a  Roman  Catholic  oath^says, 
at  St.  Louis,  of  Wallamet,  on  September  24,  1848 :  "  I  have  been  seven- 
teen years  employed  as  interpreter  at  Fort  Wallawalla.  I  was  thei-e 
when  Mr.  Parker,  in  1835,  came  to  select  places  for  Piresbyterian  mis- 
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lions  among  the  Cayuses  and  Kez  Percys,  and  to  ask  lands  for  those 
missions.  He  employed  nie  as  interpreter  in  his  negotiations  with  the 
Indians  on  that  occasion."  Mr.  Parker  has  just  said  '^  the  interpreter  I 
had  been  es^f>ecting  did  not  arrive.'*'*  Toupin  says :  "  Mr.  Pambrun,  the 
gentleman  then  in  charge  of  the  foil,  accompanied  me  to  the  Cayuses 
and  Nez  Percys.  Mr.  Parker,  in  company  with  Mr.  Pambnin,  an  Ameri- 
can, and  myself,  went  first  to  the  Cayuses,  upon  tbe  lands  called  Wai- 
latpu,  that  belonged  to  three  chiefs, — Splitted  Lip,  or  Yomtip ;  Red 
Cloak,  or  Waptachtakamal ;  and  Feather  Cap,  or  Tilokaikt."  Having 
met  them  at  that  place,  he  told  them  that  he  was  coming  to  select  a  place 
to  build  a  preaching-house,  to  teach  them  hoW  to  live,  and  to  teach 
school  to  their  children,  and  that  he  would  not  come  himself  to  estab- 
lish the  mission,  but  a  doctor^  or  medicine  man^  would  come  in  his  place ; 
that  the  doctor  would  be  the  chief  of  the  mission,  and  wonld  come  in 
the  following  spring.  '^  I  came  to  select  a  place  for  a  mission,"  said  he, 
"  hit  I  do  not  intend  to  take  your  lands  for  nothing.  After  the  doctor 
is  come,  there  will  come  every  year  a  big  ship  loaded  with  goods  to  be 
divided  among  the  Indians.  These  goods  will  not  be  sold^  but  given  to 
yoiL  The  mission  will  bring  you  plows  and  hoes  to  learn  you  how  to 
cultivate  the  land,  and  they  will  not  sell,  but  give  them  to  you."  From 
the  Cayuses  Mr.  Parker  went  to  the  Nez  Percys,  and  there  he  made  the 
same  promises  to  the  Indians  as  at  Wailatpu.  ^'  Next  spring  there  will 
come  a  missionary  to  establish  himself  here  and  take  a  piece  of  land ; 
but  he  ioiU  not  take  it  for  nothing^  you  shaU  be  paid  every  year  ;  this 
vf  the  American  fashion,'*'*  This  statement  is  made  by  authority  of  Rev. 
J.  B.  A.  Brouillet,  vicar-general  of  Wallawalla. 

Rev.  Mr.  Parker,  as  before  remarked,  and  as  his  journal  shows,  soon 
understood  all  the  maneuvcrings  of  this  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  He 
had  no  confidence  in  their  friendship  or  their  interpreters.  As  a  matter 
of  policy  they  could  do  no  less  than  treat  him  kindly,  or,  more  properly, 
civilly^  and  allow  him  to  leave  the  country,  as  he  did.  But  mark  the 
strictness  and  care  of  the  company  to  impress  the  necessity  of  com- 
pliance with  their  arrangements  upon  the  minds  of  those  that  followed 
Mr.  Parker.  Keep  the  massacre  to  which  Vicar-General  Brouillet  refers 
before  your  mind.  Z,ife  and  blood  and  treasure  have  been  expended. 
The  fair  land  we  inhabit  was  not  secured  without  a  struggle.  The  early 
Protestant  missions  were  not  defeated  and  broken  up  without  outside 
influences.  The  Indians  were  not  abandoned  till  they  had  dipped  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  their  best  and  truest  friend,  and  "  become  seven- 
fold more  the  children  of  the  devil  than  they  were  in  their  native  state," 
by  the  teachings  they  had  received  from  malieious  and  interested  par* 
ties  to  make  them  so. 
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Father  P.  J.  De  Smet,  from  Brouillet's  statements,  was  among  the 
Flatheads  and  at  Wallawalla  in  1840.  This  priest  boasted  of  his  be- 
longing to  the  Jesuit  order  of  the  Romish  Church.  He  usually  worc  a 
black  frock-coat,  was  of  full  habit,  arrogant  and  bigoted  in  his  opinions, 
and  gpoke  with  considerable  sarcasm  and  contempt  of  all  Americans, 
and  especially  of  the  missionaries,  as  an  ignorant  set  of  men  to  repre- 
sent the  American  churches.  He  would  be  considered,  in  his  church,  a 
zealous  and  faithful  priest  of  the  order  x>f  Jesus.  His  religious  instruc- 
tions to  the  Indians  were  simple  and  easy  to  be  understood :  '^  Count 
your  heada^  hate  or  kill  the  Suapies  (Americans),  a?id  kiss  tfie  cross,'*'* 

Rev.  Harvey  Clark  was  a  man  whose  religion  was  practical,  whose 
labors  were  without  ceasing,  of  slender  frame,  black  hair,  deep,  mellow 
voice,  kind  and  obliging  to  all.  He  organized  the  first  Congregational 
Church  in  Tualatin  Plains,  and  one  in  Oregon  City,  and  was  the  getter- 
up  of  the  Pacific  University  at  Forest  Grove ;  a  warm  friend  to  general 
education  and  all  objects  calculated  to  do  good  to  any  and  all  of  bis 
fellow-creatures.  But  few  who  knew  him  did  not  respect  and  esteem 
him  for  his  sincere  piety  and  Christian  conduct.  He  came  to  the  coun- 
try as  a  missionary  sent  out  by  some  of  the  northwestern  churches  in 
the  United  States,  without  any  definite  organization  further  than  sufli- 
cient  to  furnish  the  means  for  outfit  for  himself  and  associates, — Smith 
and  Littlejohn  and  their  wives, — trusting  Providence  and  their  own 
strong  arms  and  willing  hearts  to  labor  and  do  all  they  could  for  a  sub- 
sistence. Mr.  Clark  was  perhaps  the  best  man  that  could  have  been 
sent  with  the  early  settlers.  He  early  gained  their  confidence  and 
esteem,  and  was  always  a  welcome  visitor  among  them.  He  had  not 
that  stem  commanding  manner  which  is  nsual  to  egotists  of  the  clerical 
order,  but  was  of  the  mild,  persuasive  kind,  that  wins  the  rough  heart 
and  calms  the  stormy  passions.  The  country  is  blessed  by  his  having 
lived  in  it. 

A.  T.  Smith,  the  associate  of  Rev.  H.  Clark,  was  an  honest  and  sub- 
stantial farmer,  a  sincere  and  devout  Christian,  a  man  not  forward 
in  forming  society,  yet  firm  and  stable  in  his  convictions  of  right; 
liberal  and  generous  to  all  objects  of  real  worth ;  not  easily  excited,  or 
ambitious  of  political  preferment.  Plis  wife  seemed,  in  all  her  life  and 
actions,  to  be  a  suitable  helpmeet  for  him.  They  came  early  to  this 
country,  and  have  ever  been  substantial  and  useful  citizens,  and  suj)- 
poiters  of  morality  and  religion.  They  were  among  the  earliest  set- 
tlers at  Forest  Grove,  and  the  first  members  of  Rev.  H.  Clark's  church. 
P.  B.  Littlejohn  was  the  opposite  of  Smith,  a  confirmed  hypochon- 
diiac ;  yet,  under  excitement  that  was  agreeable  to  his  ideas,  a  useful 
man.     Owing  to  his  peculiar  temperament,  or  the  disease  with  which 
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he  was  afflicted,  his  usefulness,  and  that  of  an  interesting  and  Chris- 
tian wife,  were  cramped  and  destroyed.  He  returned  to  the  States 
with  his  family  in  1845. 

At  this  point,  perhaps  a  statement  of  all  the  names  of  persons  I 
have  been  able  to  collect  and  recollect,  and  the  year  they  arrived  in 
the  country,  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader.  A  short  history 
of  most  of  them  has  already  been  given. 

In  the  year  1 834,  Rev.  Jason  Lee,  Rev.  Daniel  Lee,  Cyrus  Shepard, 
and  P.  L.  Edwards,  connected  with  the  Methodist  Mission;  Captain 
N.  Wyeth,  American  fur  trader,  and  of  his  party  in  1832,  S.  H.  Smitli, 
Biirdet,  Greeley,  Sergeant,  Bull,  St.  ClaJr,  and  Whittier  (who  was 
helped  to  or  given  a  passage  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  by  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company) ;  Brock,  a  gunsmith ;  Tibbets,  a  stone-cutter ;  Moore, 
killed  by  the  Blackfeet  Indians ;  TurnbuU,  who  killed  himself  by  over- 
eating at  Vancouver.  There  was  also  in  the  country  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Felix  Hathaway,  saved  from  the  wreck  of  the  William  and 
Ann.  Of  this  number,  Smith,  Sergeant,  Tibbets,  and  Hathaway  re? 
mained.  Of  the  party  in  1834,  James  A.  O'Neil,  T.  J.  Hubbard,  and 
Courtney  M.  Walker  remained  in  the  country,  making  six  of  Wyeth's 
men  and  one  sailor.  C.  M.  Walker  came  with  Lee's  company.  With 
Ewing  Young,  from  California,  came,  in  this  year,  John  McCarty, 
Carmichael,  John  IIauxhui*st,  Joseph  Gale,  John  Howard,  Kilboru, 
Brandy  wine,  and  George  Winslow,  a  colored  man.  By  the  brig  Mary' 
land,  Captain  J.  IL  Couch,  G.  W.  Le  Breton,  John  McCaddan,  and 
William  Johnson.  An  English  sailor,  by  the  name  of  Richard  or  Dick 
McCary,  found  his  way  into  the  settlement  from  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

In  the  year  1835  it  does  not  appear  that  any  settlei*s  amved  in  the 
country.  Rev.  Samuel  Parker  visited  and  exploited  it  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 

In  1836,  Rev.  H.  Spalding,  Dr.  M.  Whitman,  W.  H.  Gray,  Mrs.  Eliza 
Spalding,  and  Mrs.  Karcissa  Whitman,  missionanes  of  the  American 
Board,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Beaver,  Episcopal  chaplain  at  Vancouver,  and 
Mrs.  Beaver.  There  appear  to  have  been  no  settlers  this  year;  at 
least,  none  known  to  us. 

In  1837,  Mra.  A.  M.  Lee,  Mrs.  S.  Shepard,  Dr.  E.  White,  Mrs.  M. 
White,  A.  Beers,  Mrs.  R.  Beers,  Miss  E.  Johnson,  W.  H.  Wilson,  Mr. 
J.  Whitcomb,  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission.  Second 
re-enforcement  this  year :  Rev.  H.  K.  W.  Perkins,  Rev.  David  Leslie, 
Mi*s.  Leslie,  Misses  Satira,  Mary,  and  Sarah  Leslie,  Miss  Margaret 
Smith,  Dr.  J.  Bailey,  an  Englishman,  George  Gay,  and  John  Turner. 

In  1838,  Rev.  Elkanah  Walker,  Mrs.  Mary  Walker,  Rev.  Gushing 
Eells,  Mra.  Elvira  Eells,  Rev.  A.  B.  Smith,  Mrs.  E.  Smith,  and  Mi-s. 
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Mary  A.  Gray,  missionaries  of  the  American  Board.  As  laborers 
under  special  contract  not  to  trade  in  furs  or  interfere  "with  Hudson's 
Bay  Company's  trade,  James  Conner,  native  wife,  and  one  child,  and 
Richard  Williams,  both  from  Rocky  Mountains.  Jesuit  priests  :  Rev. 
F.  N.  Blanchet,  Rev,  Demei-se,  located  at  Vancouver  and  French 
Prairie. 

In  1839,  Rev.  J.  S.  Griflfin,  Mrs.  Griffin,  Asael  Munger,  Mrs.  Mary 
Munger,  Independent  Protestant  Mission ;  Robert  Shortess,  J.  Farnam, 
Sydney  Smith,  Mr.  Lawson,  Rev.  Ben.  Wright  (Independent  Metho- 
dist), Wm.  Geiger,  Mr.  Keizer,  John  Edmund  Pickemel,  a  sailor. 

In  1840,  Mi-s.  Lee,  second  wife  of  Rev.  Jason  Lee;  Rev.  J.  H.  Frost 
and  wife ;  Rev,  A.  F.  Waller,  wife,  and  two  children ;  Rev.  W.  W. 
Kone  and  wife;  Rev.  G,  Hines,  wife,  and  sister;  Rev.  L.  H.  Jndson, 
wife,  and  two  children ;  Rev.  J.  L.  Parish,  wife,  and  three  children ; 
Rev.  G.  P.  Richards,  wife,  and  three  children;  Rev.  A.  P.  Olley  and 
wife.  Laymen :  Mr.  George  Abemethy,  wife,  and  two  children ;  Mr.  H. 
Campbell,  wife,  and  one  child ;  Mr.  W.  W.  Raymond  and  wife ;  Mr. 
H.  B.  Brewer  and  wife ;  Dr.  J.  L.  Babcock,  wife,  and  one  child ;  Rev. 
Mrs.  Daniel  Lee;  Mrs.  David  Carter;  Mrs.  Joseph  Holman;  Miss 
E.  Phillips.  Methodist  Episcopal  Protestant  Mission :  Rev.  Hai-vey 
Clark  and  wife;  P.  B.  Littlejohn  and  wife.  Independent  Protestant 
Mission :  Robeit  Moore,  James  Cooke,  and  James  Fletcher,  settlers. 
Jesuit  piiest :  P.  G.  De  Smet,  Flathead  Mission. 

Rocky  Mountain  men  with  native  wives :  William  Craig,  Robert  or 
Dr.  Newell,  J.  L.  Meek,  James  Ebbets,  William  M.  Dougherty,  John 
Larison,  George  Wilkinson,  a  Mr.  Nicholson,  and  Mr.  Algear,  and 
William  Johnson,  author  of  the  novel,  "Leni  Leoti;  or,  the  Prairie 
Flower."  The  subject  was  first  written  and  read  before  the  Lyceum, 
at  Oregon  City,  in  1843. 

In  the  above  list  I  have  given  the  names  of  all  the  American  settlers, 
as  near  as  I  can  remember  them,  the  list  of  names  I  once  collected 
having  been  lost.  I  never  was  fully  informed  as  to  the  different  occu- 
pations of  all  these  men.  It  will  he  seen  that  we  had  in  the  country 
in  the  fall  of  1840  thirty-six  American  settlers,  twenty-five  of  them 
with  native  wives ;  thirty-three  American  women,  thirty-two  children, 
thirteen  lay  members  of  the  Protestant  missions,  nineteen  ministers 
(thirteen  Methodist,  six  Congregational),  four  physicians  (three  Ameri- 
can and  one  English),  three  Jesuit  priests,  and  sixty  Canadian-French, — 
making,  outside  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  Americans  and  sixty-three  Canadians,  counting  the  three 
priests  as  Canadians. 
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1840. — ^Petition  to  Congress  of  United  States. — British  subjects  amenable  to  the  laws  of 
Canada. — Esquire  Douglas  as  justice  of  the  peace. — Mr.  Leslie  as  judge. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  forty  finds  Oregon  with  her  little  population 
all  active  and  busy,  laboring  and  toiling  to  provide  the  necessaries  of 
life — food  and  raiment.  And  if  a  man  did  not  wear  the  finest  of  broad- 
cloth, his  intelligence  and  good  conduct  secured  him  a  cordial  welcome 
to  every  house  or  shanty  in  the  country  among  the  American  or 
French  settlers  and  missions.  This  was  an  innovation  upon  Hudson^s 
Bay  Company  customs,  and  a  violation  of  aristocratic  rules  sought  to 
be  enforced  by  foreign  influences  and  sustained  by  the  missionaries 
then  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Hines,  in  his  2l8t  chapter  on  Oregon,  says :  "  The  number  of 
people  in  the  colony  was  so  small,  the  business  transactions  so  limited, 
and  the  difficulties  so  few,  that  the  necessity  of  organizing  the  com- 
munity into  a  body  politic  did  not  appear  to  be  very  great,  though  for 
two  years  persons  had  been  chosen  to  officiate  as  judges  and  magis- 
trates." 

The  fact  that  the  judges  and  magistrates  officiating  were  chosen  by 
the  Methodist  Mission,  in  opposition  to  the  wish  of  the  settlers,  and 
from  whose  decisions  there  was  no  appeal,  and  that  there  was  no 
statute  or  law  book  in  the  country,  and  nothing  to  guide  the  decisions 
of  the  judge  or  magistrate  but  his  own  opinions,  caprice,  or  prefer- 
ences, Mr.  Hines  leaves  out  of  sight.  This  state  of  things  was  sub- 
mitted to  from  the  combined  organized  influence  of  the  Methodist 
Mission  and  the  unorganized  condition  of  the  settlers.  A  petition  was 
gotten  up  and  sent  to  Congress.  This  petition  is  too  important  a 
document  to  be  omitted.  The  writer  has  no  means  at  present  to  give 
the  names  attached  to  it.  The  petition  speaks  for  itself.  As  settlers, 
we  saw  and  knew  the  objects  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the 
English  government,  by  their  actions  and  oft-repeated  insolent  asser- 
tions that  they  meant  to  ^^hold  the  country'*'*  by  fair  or  by  foul  means^ 
which,  as  men  understanding  the  unscrupulous  and  avaricious  disposi- 
tion of  the  entire  English  occupants  of  this  country,  we  fully  under- 
stood and  duly  appreciated,  as  will  be  readily  demonstrated  upon  a 
perusal  of  the  following: — 
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Petition  of  1840. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatiyes  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled : 

Your  petitioners  represent  unto  your  honorable  bodies,  that  they  are 
residents  in  the  Oregon  Territory,  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or 
persons  desirous  of  becoming  such. 

They  further  represent  to  your  honorable  bodies,  that  they  have 
settled  themselves  in  said  Territory,  under  the  belief  that  it  was  a  por- 
tion of  the  public  domain  of  said  States,  and  that  they  might  rely 
upon  the  goveiiiment  thereof  for  the  blessings  of  free  institutions,  and 
the  protection  of  its  arms. 

But  your  petitioners  further  represent,  that  they  are  uninformed  of 
any  acts  of  said  government  by  which  its  institutions  and  protection 
are  extended  to  them ;  in  consequence  whereof,  themselves  and  fami- 
lies are  exposed  to  be  destroyed  by  the  savages  around  them,  and 

OTHEBS  THAT  WOULD  DO  THBIC  HARM. 

And  your  petitioners  would  further  represent,  that  they  have  no 
means  of  protecting  their  own  and  the  lives  of  their  families,  other 
than  self-constituted  tribunals,  originated  and  sustained  by  the  power 
of  an  ill-instructed  public  opinion,  and  the  resort  to  force  and  arms. 

And  your  petitioners  represent  these  means  of  safety  to  be  an  in- 
sufficient safeguard  of  life  and  property,  and  that  the  crimes  of  theftj 
murdeTj  infanticide^  etc.y  are  increasing  among  them  to  an  alarming 
extent ;  and  your  petitioners  declare  themselves  unable  to  arrest  this 
progress  of  crime,  and  its  terrible  consequences,  without  the  aid  of  the 
law,  and  tribunals  to  administer  it. 

Your  petitioners  therefore  pray  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  establish,  as  soon  as  may  be,  a  Territorial  government  in 
the  Oregon  Territory. 

And  if  reasons  other  than  those  above  presented  were  needed  to 
induce  your  honorable  bodies  to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  undersigned, 
your  petitioners,  they  would  be  found  in  the  value  of  this  Territory  to 
the  nation,  and  the  alarming  circumstances  that  portend  its  los& 

Your  petitioners,  in  view  of  these  last  considerations,  would  rep- 
resent, that  the  English  government  has  had  a  surveying  squadron 
on  the  Oregon  coast  for  the  last  two  years,  employed  in  making  accn- 
rate  surveys  of  all  its  rivers,  bays,  and  harbors;  and  that,  recently,  the 
said  government  is  said  to  have  made  a  grant  to  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  of  all  lands  lying  between  the  Columbia  River  and  Paget 
Sound ;  and  that  said  company  is  actually  exercising  unequivocal  acts 
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of  ownership  over  said  lands  thus  granted,  and  opening  extensive 
farms  apon  the  same. 

And  your  petitioners  represent,  that  these  circumstances,  connected 
with  other  acts  of  said  company  to  the  same  effect,  and  \tfieir  declarer 
tions  that  the  English  government  ovm  and  will  hold^  ae  its  men  soily 
that  portion  of  Oregon  Territory  situated  north  of  the  Columbia  River, 
together  with  the  important  fact  that  the  said  company  are  cutting  and 
sawing  into  lumber,  and  shipping  to  foreign  ports,  vast  quantities  of 
the  finest  pine-trees  upon  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Columbia,  have 
led  your  petitioners  to  apprehend  that  the  English  government  do 
intend,  at  all  events,  to  hold  that  portion  of  this  Territory  lying  north 
of  the  Columbia  River. 

And  your  petitioners  represent,  that  the  said  Territory,  north  of  the 
Columbia,  is  an  invaluable  possession  to  the  American  Unioil ;  that  in 
and  about  Puget  Sound  are  the  only  harbors  of  easy  access,  and  com- 
modious and  safe,  upon  the  whole  coast  of  the  Territory ;  and  that  a 
great  part  of  this  said  northern  portion  of  the  Oregon  Territory  is  rich 
in  timber,  water-power,  and  valuable  minerals.  For  these  and  other 
reasons,  your  petitioners  pray  that  Congress  will  establish  its  sover- 
eignty over  said  Territory. 

Your  petitioners  would  further  represent,  that  the  country  south 
of  the  Columbia  River,  and  north  of  the  Mexican  line,  and  extending 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  into  the  interior, 
is  of  unequaled  beauty  and  fertility.  Its  mouDtains,  covered  with  per- 
petual snow,  pouring  into  the  prairies  around  their  bsises  transparent 
streams  of  the  purest  water ;  the  white  and  black  oak,  pine,  cedar,  and 
fir  forests  that  divide  the  prairies  into  sections  convenient  for  farming 
purposes ;  the  rich  mines  of  coal  in  its  hills,  and  salt  springs  in  its  val- 
leys; its  quarries  of  limestone,  sandstone,  chalk,  and  marble;  the  salr 
mon  of  its  rivers,  and  the  various  blessings  of  the  delightful  and  healthy 
climate,  are  known  to  us,  and  impress  your  petitiooers  with  the  belief 
that  this  is  one  of  the  most  favored  portions  of  the  globe. 

Indeed,  the  deserts  of  the  interior  have  their  wealth  of  pasturage ; 
and  their  lakes,  evaporating  in  summer,  leave  in  their  basins  hundreds 
of  bushels  of  the  purest  soda.  Many  other  circumstances  could  be 
named,  showing  the  importance  of  this  Territory  in  a  national,  com- 
mercial, and  agricultural  point  of  view.  And,  although  your  petition- 
ers would  not  undervalue  considerations  of  this  kind,  yet  they  beg  leave 
especially  to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  their  own  condition  as  an 
infant  colony,  without  military  force  or  civil  institutions  to  protect  their 
lives  and  property  and  children,  sanctuaries  and  tombs,  from  the  hands 
of  uncivilijsed  and  meroiless  savages  around  thenL    We  respectfully  ask 
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for  the  civil  institutions  of  the  American  Repoblic  We  pray  for  tbe 
high  privileges  of  American  citizenship ;  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  life ; 
the  right  of  acquiring,  possessing,  and  using  property ;  and  the  unre- 
strained pursuit  of  rational  happiness.    And  for  this  your  petitioners 

will  ever  pray. 

David  Lbslis,  [and  o^Aer*.]* 

We  have  before  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  English  government,  by 
act  of  Parliament,  had  extended  the  colonial  jurisdiction  and  civil  laws 
of  Canada  over  all  her  subjects  on  this  coast,  and  had  commissioned 
James  Douglas,  Angus  McDonald,  and,  I  think,  Mr.  Wark,  as  justices 
of  the  peace,  having  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases  not  exceeding  two  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling.  In  criminal  cases,  if  the  magistrate  found,  on 
examination,  suiScient  cause,  the  accused  was  to  be  sent  to  Canada  for 
final  trial.  In  all  minor  matters  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  were  abso- 
lute. Their  men,  by  the  articles  of  enlistment,  were  bound  to  obey  all 
orders  of  a  superior  officer,  as  much  so  as  a  soldier  in  the  army.  Flog- 
ging was  a  common  punishment  inflicted  by  all  grades  of  officers,  from 
a  petty  clerk  of  a  trading-post  up  to  the  governor  of  the  company.  AH 
British  subjects,  or  any  that  had  been  subjects  to  the  British  crown, 
were  considered  as  amenable  to  the  laws  of  Canada,  which  were  deliv- 
ered from  the  brain  of  the  magistrate  or  judge,  who  perchance  may 
have  passed  tlirough  some  parts  of  Canada  on  his  way  to  this  coast,  no 
one  knew  when.  Of  course  he  knew  all  about  the  laws  he  was  to  enforce 
upon  her  Majesty's  subjects,  the  same  as  our  American  judge,  I.  L. 
Babcock,  did  of  the  laws  he  was  called  upon  to  admmister  among  the 
American  settlers.  Although  the  following  incident  is  not  exactly  in 
the  order  of  time  in  which  we  are  writing,  yet  it  illustrates  the  legal 
knowledge  of  Esquire  Douglas  so  well  that  the  reader  will  excuso  me 
for  giving  it  just  here.  The  case  occurred  in  the  summer  of  1846, 1 
think  in  August.  Tlie  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the  British  subjects 
in  the  country  had  changed  from  the  open  opposition  policy  to  that  of 
union  with  the  provisional  government,  and  some  of  the  members  of  the 
company  had  been  elected  to  office.  Mr.  Douglas  had  received  a  com- 
mission as  justice  of  the  peace  and  county  judge  from  Governor  Aber- 
nethy.  A  man  by  the  name  of  McLame  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to 
jump  a  claim  belonging  to  one  of  the  company's  servants,  near  Fort 
Vancouver.  The  fact  was  duly  stated  to  Esquire  Douglas,  who  issued 
his  warrant  commanding  the  sheriff,  a  servant  of  the  company,  to  arrest 
McLame.  The  sheriff  proceeded  with  his  warrant  and  posse,  took 
McLame,  brought  him  to  the  fort,  and  put  him  in  irons  to  keep  him 

*  Senate  Booument,  Tirenty-siacUi  €k)iigioB8|  first  seaoaoD.    No.  614. 
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secure  until  he  could  be  tried.  The  day  following,  the  writer  arrived 
at  the  fort,  and  as  he  was  an  old  acquaintanoe  of  Esquire  Douglas,  and 
also  holding  a  commission  of  justice  of  the  peace  and  judge  of  the 
oounty  court,  Esquire  Douglas  stated  the  case  to  him,  and  asked  his 
advice  how  to  conduct  it.    I  inquired  what  it  was  McLame  had  done. 

^  Why,  he  went  upon  the  land  of  one  of  our  people  and  set  up  a 
claim  to  it,  and  made  some  threats.^ 

"  Did  he  use  any  weapons,  or  injure  any  one  ?'* 

'*  No ;  but  he  was  very  insulting,  as  the  men  tell  me ;  used  abusive 
language  and  frightened  the  men,  and  attempted  to  get  them  off  the 
claim,  is  the  most  he  did." 

^^  Well,  Esquire,  I  think  if  you  do  not  manage  this  case  carefully  you 
will  have  a  devil  of  a  muss  among  these  fellows." 

**  What  do  you  think  I  had  better  do  ?"  says  the  Esquire. 

"  If  it  was  my  case,  as  it  is  yours,  I  would  call  the  court  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  call  the  parties.  McLame  claims  to  know  something  of 
law,  and  he  will  plead  his  own  case,  or  get  some  one  that  don't  know 
any  more  about  law  than  he  does,  and  they  will  call  for  a  nonsuit  on 
account  of  some  illegality  in  the  wan*ant  or  pleadings,  and  the  first 
show  you  have,  give  them  a  nonsuit,  and  decide  against  your  own  peo- 
ple. This  will  satisfy  McLame  and  his  party,  and  the  matter  will  end 
there.  The  suit  is  a  civil  one,  and  should  have  been  by  notice  and  sum- 
noLons,  for  '  forcible  entry  and  detainer,'  instead  of  an  arrest  and  con- 
finement as  a  criminal.  They  may  attempt  to  make  false  imprisonment 
out  of  it.    If  they  do,  I  would  settle  it  the  best  way  I  could." 

I  never  learned  the  exact  manner  in  which  this  case  was  settled.  I 
think  McLame  received  some  compensation  and  the  matter  was  settled. 
But  the  Esquire  never  fully  recovered  from  the  effect  of  this  legal 
attempt  at  provisional  American  wisdom,  as  he  came  as  near  involving 
the  two  governments  in  a  national  war  in  the  San  Juan  boundary  ques- 
tion, in  1849,  as  he  did  the  country,  in  attempting  to  protect  the  unrea- 
sonable claims  of  the  company's  servants  in  1846.  As  to  law  books  or 
legal  knowledge,  the  country  in  those  early  times  could  not  boast  of 
having  an  extensive  law  library  or  profound  lawyers,  and,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  some  new  and  strange  lawsuits  occurred. 

Of  the  following  case  we  have  no  personal  knowledge,  and  can  only 
give  it  as  related  to  us  by  parties  present.  T.  J.  Hubbard,  of  Cham- 
poeg,  had  a  native  wife.  She  was  claimed  and  coveted  by  a  neighbor 
of  his,  who  threatened  to  take  her  from  him.  Hubbard  was  armed,  and 
prepared  to  defend  his  own  supposed  or  real  right  of  possession  from 
his  covetous  neighbor,  who  attempted  to  enter  his  cabin  window,  or 
space  where  a  window  might  be  put  (in  case  the  owner  had  one  to  go 
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there).  Hubbard  shot  him  while  attempting  to  enter,  and  sabmitted 
to  a  trial.  Rev.  Mr.  Leslie  presided  as  judge.  A  jury  was  called, 
and  the  statements  of  all  parties  that  pretended  to  know  any  thing 
about  the  case  made.  The  verdict  was,  ^  Justifiable  homicide."  The 
petition  which  was  gotten  up  about  this  time,  says  that  ^^  theft,  mur- 
der, and  infanticide,  are  increasing  among  them  to  an  alarming  extent." 
A  fact  was  unquestionably  stated  in  the  petition^,  that  justice  and  virtue 
were  comparative  strangers  in  the  country.  Despotism  and  oppression, 
with  false  notions  of  individual  rights  and  personal  liberty,  were  strong- 
ly at  variance.  The  leading  men,  or  such  as  one  would  naturally  sup- 
pose to  be  guides  of  the  erring,  seemed  to  have  fixed  a  personal  stand- 
ard for  virtue,  justice,  and  right,  not  difficult  for  the  most  abandoned 
to  comply  with. 


CHAPTER  XXVn, 

Bdath  of  Ewing  Toting. — ^Firat  public  attempt  to  organize  a  proTisional  gOTemment— 
Origin  of  the  provisional  goyemment. — ^First  Oregon  schooner. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  year,  about  the  15th  of  Febraary,  1841,  Mr. 
Ewmg  Yomig,  having  been  sick  bat  a  short  time,  died.  He  left  a  large 
band  of  cattle  and  horses  and  no  will,  and  seems  to  have  had  no  heirs 
in  the  comitry.  On  the  I7tb  we  find  most  of  the  settlers  present  at  the 
fxmera].  After  burying  Mr.  Young,  a  meeting  was  called,  over  which 
Rev.  Jason  Lee  predded.  After  some  discussion  it  was  thought  best  to 
adjourn  to  meet  at  the  Methodist  Mission. 

On  the  next  day,  the  18th,  short  as  the  notice  was,  nearly  all  the 
settlers  were  present, — Canadians,  French,  English,  Americans,  and 
Protestant  missionaries  and  Jesuit  priests. 

Rev.  Jason  Lee,  for  some  cause  not  stated,  was  excused  from  acting 
as  chairman,  and  Rev.  David  Leslie  elected  to  fill  his  place.  Rev. 
Gustavus  nines  and  Sydney  Smith  were  chosen  as  secretaries.  ''  The 
doings  of  the  previous  day  were  presented  to  the  assembly  and  adopted 
in  part."  Why  does  not  Mr.  Hines  give  us  all  the  proceedings  of  the 
previous  day  ?  Was  there  any  thing  in  them  that  reflected  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  reverend  gentleman  to  control  the  property  of  the 
deceased  Mr.  Young,  and  apply  it  to  the  use  of  the  mission,  or  dis- 
tribute it  among  its  members  ? 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that,  on  the  death  of  a  person  in  any 
way  connected  with,  or  in  the  service  of^  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
they  at  once  administer  upon  his  estate,  to  the  setting  aside  of  the  will 
of  the  deceased,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  P.  C.  Pambrun,  which  occurred 
the  summer  before  Mr.  Young*s  decease ;  and,  more  recently,  of  Mr. 
Ray,  who  died  at  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Ray  was  an  active,  energetic 
young  man,  had  won  the  heart  and  hand  of  Miss  McLaughlin,  youngest 
daughter  of  Governor  McLaughlin,  and  by  this  marriage  had  three 
interesting  children,  a  son  and  two  daughters.  By  his  trading  and 
speculations  with  his  private  funds,  he  had  acquired  a  handsome  fortune 
for  his  young  family.  At  his  death  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  sent 
an  agent  to  take  charge  of  the  property.  He  claimed  that  as  Mr.  Ray 
was  a  servant  of  the  company,  and  in  their  employ,  he  had  no  right  to 
acquire  property  outside  of  their  business ;  hence,  the  property  belonged 
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to  the  company.  The  books  were  canceled,  and  left  his  estate  in  debt 
to  the  company,  and  his  family  destitute.  His  widow  was  obliged  to 
take  in  washing,  which  was  given  her  by  some  American  officers  then 
at  that  place.  By  this  means  she  supported  herself  and  yoang  family 
till  she  could  obtain  help  from  her  father,  who  had  withdrawn  from  the 
company,  and  was  then  residing  in  Oregon  City. 

This  is  as  good  an  illustration  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  gen- 
erosity as  can  be  given.  They  pursiied  Dr.  AfcLaughlin  and  his^  chit* 
dren  to  the  death.  Their  influence  and  statements  have  led  the  Ameii- 
can  people  to  mistake  the  doctor's  unbounded  generosity  to  them  as 
wholly  due  to  the  company,  and  changed  the  friendly  feeling  and  re- 
wards due  to  Dr.  McLaughlin  for  needed  supplies  in  the  hour  of  greatest 
peril  to  their  own  account,  at  the  same  time  holding  the  doctor's  estate 
responsible  for  every  dollar,  as  they  did  Mr.  Ray's. 

As  to  Messrs.  Shepard's  and  Olley's  estates,  they  were  both  adminis- 
tered by  the  Methodist  Mission,  or  some  one  or  more  of  its  members.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  learn  the  results,  but  have  been  informed  that, 
as  they  were  members  of  the  mission,  the  little  property  they  had  was 
disposed  of  as  per  mission  usage.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Young,  the  set- 
tlers found  themselves  somewhat  interested.  As  to  any  Frenchman  or 
Roman  Catholic,  it  was  taken  for  granted,  if  he  was  not  the  servant  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  his  property  went  to  the  priest. 

The  settlers  were  united  in  the  opinion  that  some  understanding  or 
laws  should  be  adopted  to  govern  the  settlement  of  estates,  other  than 
the  custom  adopted  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  or  the  missions ; 
hence  they  all  turned  out,  and  were  completely  defeated  by  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Jesuit  and  Methodist  missions.  A  resolution  was  ready, 
prepared  for  the  occasion : — 

^^  jResolved^  That  a  committee  be  chosen  to  form  a  constitution,  and 
draft  a  code  of  laws,  and  that  the  following  persons  compose  that  com- 
mittee :  Rev.  F.  N.  Blanchet,  Rev.  Jason  Lee,  Rev.  Gustavus  Hines, 
Rev.  Josiah  L.  Parish ;  Mr.  D.  Donpierre,  Mr.  M.  Charlevo,  Mr.  Robert 
Moore,  Mr.  E.  Lucia,  Mr.  Wm.  Johnson." 

The  committee  first  named  in  the  resolution  contained  the  names  of 
the  three  first-named  clergymen.  This  was  clerical  law  and  constitution 
a  little  too  strong.  It  was  then  moved  to  put  upon  the  committee 
some  that  were  not  clergymen.  The  committee  was  finally  made  up  of 
nine.  Now  comes  the  test  of  all, — the  governor.  Revs.  Leslie  and 
nines,  and  Drs.  Babcock  and  Bailey  were  prominent  candidates.  The 
prospects  wei-e  that  the  three  Protestant  missionary  candidates  would 
divide  that  influence  so  that  Dr.  Bailey  would  be  elected. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  Dr.  Bailey  was  a  man  of  strong  English 
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prejudices,  and  opposed  to  religious  societies  and  religion  generally. 
He  could  secure  the  French  Catholic  vote,  and  the  majority  of  the  set* 
tiers.  He  was  present  at  the  meeting,  with  his  Canadian,  French,  and 
Hudson's  Bay  servant  voters,  all  trained  to  vote  for  him  for  governor. 
He  nominated  himself,  and  so  disgusted  the  American  settlers  that  they 
joined  in  the  effort  to  defeat  him. 

Mr.  Hines  was  the  prominent  candidate  to  enter  the  field,  and  secure 
the  leading  influence  in  the  government.  That  office  was  the  leading 
question, — Bailey  could  not  he  trusted,  and  Hines  could  not  be  elected ; 
hence  the  office  of  governor  was  discarded,- and  the  committee  instruct- 
ed to  prepare  a  constitution  and  laws,  to  be  executed  without  an  execu- 
tive. This  was  a  shrewd  and  cunning  device,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
one  calculated  to  make  the  judicial  and  executive  office  one,  in  the  same 
person ;  which  seemed  by  common  consent  to  be  Dr.  L  L.  Babcock,  a 
man  equally  as  ambitious  and  aspiring  as  Dr.  Bailey,  but  in  good  stand* 
ing  in  the  mission,  and  a  stranger  to  the  settlers.  This  point  gained, 
Gkorge  W.  Le  Breton,  a  young  adventurer,  who  came  to  the  country  in 
the  employ  of  Captain  Couch,  on  the  brig  Maryland,  having  a  fair  edu- 
cation, and  generally  intelligent  and  agreeable  in  conversation,  who 
bad  been  brought  up  in  good  society,  and  was  inclined  to,  or  educated 
in,  the  Roman  faith.  This  young  man  was  elected  to  fill  the  offices  of 
clerk  of  the  court  and  public  recorder,  as  a  compromise  with  the  Jesuits. 
To  harmonize  the  English  element,  Wm.  Johnson  was  elected  high 
sheriffi  Zavia  Ladaroot,  Pierre  Billiqne,  and  Wm.  McCarty  were 
chosen  constables.  Messrs.  Gervais,  Cannon,  Robert  Moore,  and  Rev. 
L.  H.  Jndson  were  chosen  justices  of  the  peace.  Here  comes  the  climax 
of  all  wisdom : — 

^^  It  was  then  resolved,  that,  until  a  code  of  laws  be  drafted  by  the 
Legislative  Committee  and  adopted  by  the  people,  Ira  L.  Babcock,  the 
supreme  judge,  be  instructed  to  act  ^^^fust  as  he  pleaded,  Mr.  Hines 
says  in  his  book,  419th  page— ^' according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York." 

I  query  whether  there  was  a  single  copy  of  the  laws  of  that  State  in 
the  country  for  ten  years  after  the  last  resolution  was  passed.  I  know 
there  was  none  at  the  time,  and  only  a  single  copy  of  the  laws  of  Iowa 
two  years  after;  hence,  Ira  L.  Babcock  was  law-maker,  judge,  and 
executive  to  the  settlement,  just  as  much  so  as  John  McLaughlin  was 
to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

To  keep  up  the  farce  (for  the  whole  proceeding  deserves  no  other 
name),  ^'  it  was  then  resolved  to  adjourn,  to  meet  the  first  Thursday  in 
June,  at  the  new  building  near  the  Roman  Catholic  church."  The  record 
proceeds:  ^  Thursday,  June  11,  1841.      The  inhabitants  of  the  Wal- 
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lamet  Valley  met  according  to  adjonrninent,  and  the  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  the  chairman,  Rev.  David  Leslie.  On  motion,  the 
doings  of  the  former  meeting  were  read,  on  which  the  committee  for 
drafting  a  constitution  and  code  of  laws  was  called  for,  and  information 
was  communicated  to  the  meeting  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
that,  in  consequence  of  his  not  having  called  the  committee  together, 
no  report  had  been  prepared."  His  Jesuitical  Reverence^  F.  K.  Blan- 
chet,  was  excused  from  serving  on  the  committee,  at  his  own  request 
The  settlers  and  uninitiated  ^re  informed  by  his  reverence  that  he 
was  unaccustomed  to  make  laws  for  the  people,  and  did  not  understand 
how  to  proceed,  while  divide  and  conquer^  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  was  entered  into  with  heart  and  soul  by  this 
Meverend  Father  Blanchet  and  his  associates.  ^'On  motion,  it  was 
then  resolved,  that  a  person  be  chosen  to  fill  the  place  thus  vacated  in 
the  committee  for  drafting  a  constitution  and  code  of  laws,  and  Dr. 
Wm.  J.  Bailey  was  chosen." 

The  motion  that  follows  shows  that  the  settlers  were  suspicious  of 
influences  operating  against  them  to  deprive  them  of  a  voice  in  their 
own  government,  for  they  then,  *^  on  motion,  resolved  that  this  com- 
mittee be  instructed  to  meet  for  the  transaction  of  their  business  on  the 
first  Monday  of  August  next."  They  further  instructed  thb  commit- 
tee to  report  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  ^'  to  be  held  the  first  Thursday 
in  October  next.  On  motion,  resolved,  that  the  comnaittee  be  advised 
to  confer  with  the  commander  of  the  American  exploring  squadron 
now  in  the  Columbia  River,  concerning  the  propriety  of  forming  a 
provisional  government  in  Oregon." 

""  Resolved^  That  the  motion  to  adopt  the  report  of  the  nominating 
committee  presented  at  a  previous  meeting  be  rescinded."  Were  the 
settlers  really  in  favor  of  an  organization  adapted  to  their  wants,  and 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  clerical  gov- 
ernment then  existing  ?  The  above  resolution  shows  the  fact.  They 
have  handsomely  relieved  the  Jesuits  of  their  responsibility,  and  left 
them  to  work  with  their  associates  and  co-iaborers, — the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  and  Indians.  They,  to  soften  matters,  allowed  the  commit- 
tee to  consider  the  nature  of  the  government  about  to  be  formed,  and 
the  officers  necessary,  and — 

^^  Resolved^  That  the  committee  to  draft  a  constitution  be  instructed 
to  take  into  consideration  the  number  and  kind  of  officers  it  will  be 
necessary  to  create,  in  accordance  with  their  constitution  and  code  of 
laws,  and  to  report  the  same  at  the  next  meeting."  It  was  also 
resolved  that  the  report  of  the  nominating  committee  be  referred  to 
the  Legislative  Committee. 
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Mr.  Secretary  Hines  does  not  give  us  the  nameR  of  the  nominating 
oommittee  and  the  officers  they  first  reported. 

'  The  meeting  held  at  or  near  the  Roman  Catholic  church  on  the 
11th  of  Jane  was  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  Methodist  Mission  at  eleven 
o'clock  on  the  first  Thursday  in  October  following.  Duly  signed, 
David  Leslie,  chairman ;  Gustavus  Hines,  Sydney  Smith,  secretaries. 
The  whole  humbug  had  been  completed ;  the  Methodist  Mission  party 
was  safe ;  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  Jesuits  only  wanted  time  to 
carry  oat  their  arrangements  and  drive  the  whole  concern  from  the 
country,  or  make  a  grand  sacrifice  for  the  benefit  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company's  trade  and  mother  church. 

The  idea  of  resisting  the  American  influence  was  no  new  one ;  it  was 
announced  as  early  as  1838.  The  combinations  were  ready  to  be  made 
ihat,  at  the  proper  time,  every  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  man  felt  certain, 
would  accomplish  the  objoct  they  desired.  They  were  ready  and  did 
invest  their  money  upon  the  issue  ?  It  is  true  other  parties  came  in 
and  formed  combinations  that  they  supposed  themselves  capable  of 
destroying  by  a  single  word.  They  failed;  and  in  1865  we  find 
them,  the  petitioners,  with  a  host  of  those  they  sought  to  rob,  crying 
against  their  injustice.  They  ask  for  compensation  for  attempting  to 
prevent  the  rightful  owners  of  the  country  from  occupying  it.  This  is 
in  keeping  with  their  whole  course.  Their  impudence  may  carry  them^ 
through  and  win  their  case,  which  justice  and  truth  should  deny  them. 

Mr.  Hines  says,  page  240 :  "  I  have  previously  stated  that  the  origin 
of  the  attempt  to  form  a  kind  of  provisional  government  was  the  re- 
moval by  death  of  the  late  E  wing  Young,  leaving,  as  he  did,  a  large  and 
unsettled  estate,  with  no  one  to  administer  it,  and  no  law  to  control  its 
administration.  The  exigency  of  this  case  having  been  met  by  the 
appointment  of  a  judge  with  probate  powers,  who  entered  immediately 
upon  his  duties  "  (giving  no  bonds  to  any  body),  "  and  disposed  of  the 
estate  of  Swing  Young  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  community,  and 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  most  wjhtential  citizens  of  the  country,  and 
especially  some  of  the  Legislati'oe  Committee^  were  adverse  to  the  idea 
of  establishing  a  permanent  organization  so  long  as  the  peace  and  har- 
mony of  the  community  could  possibly  be  preserved  without  it,  the 
subject  was  permitted  to  die  away  and  the  committee  for  drafting  a 
constitution  and  code  of  laws  did  not  meet  according  to  their  instruc- 
tions, nor  did  the  meeting  at  which  they  were  expected  to  report  ever 
take  place." 

Mr.  Hines,  in  his  account  of  this  affair,  is  not  quite  satisfied  himself 
with  the  reasons  he  has  given,  so  he  goes  on  to  state  many  facts  as 
connected  with  the  arrival  of  the  exploring  squadron  of  the  United 
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States,  under  command  of  Captain  Wilkes,  and  says,  page  421:  '^In 
addition  to  this,  the  officers  of  the  squadron  were  consulted  on  the 
subject  of  organizing  the  country  into  a  civil  compact,  and  were  found 
to  be  decidedly  opposed  to  the  scheme,  and  recommended  that  the 
subject  be  allowed  to  rest.  They  encouraged  the  people  in  the  belief 
that  the  United  States  government  would  probably  soon  extend  juris- 
diction over  the  country." 

To  the  disgrace  of  the  leader  of  that  squadron,  the  general  impression 
of  all  the  early  settlers  of  this  country  is,  to  the  present  day,  that  he 
understood  and  tasted  the  qualities  of  Dr.  McLaughlin's  liquors,  and  re- 
ceived the  polite  attentions  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany with  far  more  pleasure  than  he  looked  into  or  regarded  the  wants 
of  this  infant  settlement  of  his  countrymen.  Mr.  Hines  says  ^'  the 
officers  of  the  squadron  decidedly  opposed  the  scheme.''  And  why  did 
they  do  it  ?  Simply  because  the  parties  named  above  were  opposed. 
They  had  absolute  control  of  the  peraons  and  property  of  all  in  the 
country,  and  they  scrupled  not  to  keep  and  use  their  power  to  the  last. 

The  unconquerable  energy  of  the  Americans  was  this  year  mani- 
fested in  the  building  of  a  schooner,  of  about  forty  tons  burden,  on  a 
^little  island  some  four  miles  above  the  present  city  of  Poitland.  R.  L. 
Kilborn,  of  the  party  of  Ewing  Young,  Charley  Matts,  P.  Armstrong, 
who  was  aflerward  killed  in  the  Indian  war  on  Rogue  River,  H.  Woods, 
John  Green,  and  George  Davis  engaged  in  this  enterprise.  They  em- 
ployed Felix  Hathaway,  who  was  saved  from  the  wreck  of  the  William 
and  Antiy  as  head  carpenter,  and  commenced  their  work.  To  obtain 
spikes  and  such  irons  as  were  required,  they  had  it  reported  that  they 
were  going  to  build  a  ferry-boat  to  cross  the  Wallamet  River.  To  ob- 
tain rigging,  they  induced  the  French  farmers  to  go  to  Fort  Vancouver 
and  get  ropes  to  use  in  the  old  Dutch  harness  for  plowing.  Dr.  Mc- 
Laughlin having  informed  them  in  the  start,  that  he  did  not  approve 
of  their  scheme,  and  would  furnish  them  no  supplies.  They,  however, 
were  not  to  be  deterred  in  their  undertaking.  Procuring  a  whip-saw  of 
the  mission,  and  such  tools  as  they  could  spare,  these  men  commenced 
their  work ;  and  when  Captain  Wilkes  visited  them,  and  found  they 
had  a  substantial  and  sea-worthy  craft  well  under  way,  he  furnished 
them  such  articles  from  his  stores  as  he  could  spare,  and  spoke  favor* 
ably  of  their  enterprise  to  Dr.  McLaughlin,  who  became  more  liberal ; 
so  that,  with  the  assistance  of  Captain  Wilkes,  the  mission,  and  such  as 
they  received  from  Dr.  McLaughlin,  the  vessel  was  launched  and  made 
trips  to  California,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Joseph  Gale,  who 
returned  to  Oregon  in  1843,  and  was  elected  one  of  our  Executive 
Committee,  with  David  Hill  and  AUnson  Beers. 


CHAPTER  XXVm 

Lee  and  Hines  explore  the  Umpqua  River. — Mr,  Hines  tells  a  itor^.-^Maasacre  and 
plunder  of  Smith's  party  by  the  Indiana. — Sympathy  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company. — Extract  from  the  San  Francisco  BuUeiin, 

The  reader  is  requested  to  note  the  statements  that  follow,  as  they 
show  influences  operating  that  tell  how  active  the  enefaiies  of  the 
Protestant  missions  had  been.  Mr.  Hines  admits  that  he  owed  his  own 
and  Mr.  Lee's  life  to  the  wife  of  Guinea.  (See  his  journal,  page  109.) 
He  says :  ^'  During  the  evening  Mr.  Guinea  came  to  us  considerably 
excited,  and  waimly  congratulated  us  on  the  safe  guardianship  his  wife 
had  exercised  over  us  in  our  absence.  He  said  that  in  all  probability 
we  should  have  been  robbed  of  all  we  had,  if  we  had  not  lost  our  lives, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  faithAilness  of  his  wife  and  her  brother.  He 
told  us  that  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  clan  we  had  visited  was  at  the  fort. 
Learning  that  we  designed  to  visit  his  people  on  the  coast,  excited  with 
the  lUmost  /eaVj  he  hastened  down  the  river  and  reported  many  evil 
thiags  about  us,  intending  thereby  to  instigate  the  Indians  to  prevent 
us  from  going  among  them.'' 

Mr.  Hines,  can  you  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  statement  ?  I  be- 
lieve sincerely  you  have  told  the  truth,  for  you  even  attempt  to  excuse 
the  Indian  for  his  fears,  and  have  not  the  least  suspicion  of  the  sources 
from  which  the  Indian  received  his  instruction  and  is  made  to  believe 
that  you  and  Mr.  Jason  Lee  had  oome  with  your  medicine  bag  to  de- 
stroy them.  Let  us  hear  Mr.  Hines'  excuse  for  the  Indian's  fears,  in 
his  own  words.  He  says :  ''  Mr.  Lee  had  brought  a  fowling-piece  with 
him,  and  had  in  his  possession  a  patent  shot-pouch.  This  was  the  thing 
that  had  alarmed  the  chief.  One  story  he  told  was,  that  we  had 
brought  medicine  in  a  hag  that  Mr.  Lee  wore  on  his  neck,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  killing  them  all  off;  and  that  if  we  were  permitted  to  come 
among  them  the  fatal  bag  would  be  opened  and  they  would  all  be 
destroyed." 

How  did  these  Indians  learn  about  the  missionary  medicine  bag  ? 
Our  good  friend,  Guinea,  Mr.  Hines  tells  us,  is  from  Montreal,  and  of 
a  good  family, — a  Frenchman.  This  trip,  it  seems,  was  made  in  1840, 
about  the  26th  day  of  October.  Dr.  Whitman  had  not  yet  gone  to 
the  States,  but  the  medicine-bag  story  is  tried  with  the  Indians  on  the 
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Umpqua.  Guinea  has  a  little  too  much  sense  of  moral  responsibility 
to  allow  his  Indians  to  commence  the  slaughter  of  Lee  and  Hines,  as 
Dr.  White  had  come  with  them  and  seen  them  safe  at  the  fort,  and  had 
returned  to  the  settlement.  The  medicine  man  of  the  Methodist  Mis- 
sion had  escaped,  and  it  was  not  best  to  conunence  on  these  preachers. 
Madam  Siwash  Guinea  must  accompany  them,  to  watch  and  explain 
matters  and  protect  them. 

Mr.  Hines  says,  page  100 :  ''  We  had  been  informed  by  Mr.  Guinea 
that  there  would  be  ^reat  danger  in  our  going  among  them  aloni^  and 
indeed  he  appeai'ed  to  stand  in  the  utmost  fear  of  them,  of  their  hos- 
tility to  the  whites,  and  especially  to  the  Americans.^^ 

Can  a  reasonable  man  read  this  simple  narrative  with  the  light  of 
history,  and  facts  piled  on  facts,  with  the  stains  of  the  blood  of  our 
countrymen  all  over  the  country,  and  not  trace  the  cause  of  these  foul 
murders  to  their  true  source  ?  While  none  but  American  traders  and 
hunters  were  in  the  country,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  dispose  of  them, 
but  when  the  American  missionary  comes  among  the  natives,  another 
element  of  opposition  must  be  introduced ;  moral  teachings  must  be 
met  by  religious  superstitions,  to  secure  the  victim,  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  an  unscrupulous  trade.  Let  us  take  another  statement  from 
Mr.  Hines  before  we  proceed  with  his  political  history.  On  page  106,  in 
speaking  of  the  closing  remarks  of  the  chief  at  the  mouth  of  the  Umpqua, 
he  tells  us,  the  chief ''  said  he  was  very  glad  we  had  come  to  see  them ; 
that  their  hearts  toward  us  were  like  our  hearts  toward  them ;  that  he 
wanted  us  to  continue  with  them  another  day  and  tell  them  about  God ; 
that  they  had  heard  about  us,  and  had  been  told  that  we  were  a  bad  peo- 
ple.^' Who  told  these  wUd  Indians  this  f  Was  it  an  American  that  had 
been  living  among  them  and  teaching  them  that  his  countrymen  were 
a  bad  people  ?  '*  That  they  were  glad  to  see  us  for  themselves,  and 
were  convinced  that  what  they  had  heard  was  a  lie ;  that  they  now  be- 
lieve us  to  be  good,  and  that  they  meant  to  be  good  also.^* 

Mr.  nines  tells  a  story,  as  he  received  it  from  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  gentlemen,  to  show  that  these  Indians  are  very  treacherous 
and  not  to  be  relied  upon,  especially  those  on  the  coast.  It  relates  to 
a  company  of  fur  hunters  composed  of  Smith,  Sublet,  and  Jackson.  At 
page  110  of  his  book,  he  says:  ''In  this  division  Smith  was  to  take 
the  country  extending  fi*om  the  Platte  River  by  the  way  of  Santa  F6 
to  California;  then  turn  north  along  the  Pacific  Ocean  as  far  as 
the  Columbia  River,  and  thence  back  into  the  interior  to  join  the  other 
partners  of  the  company.  The  country  was  in  the  wildest  state,  but 
few  white  men  having  ever  passed  through  it.  But,  nothing  daunted, 
Smith  and  his  companions  marched  through  to  California,  and  thence 
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along  the  ooast  north  as  far  as  the  XJmpqua  River,  collecting  in  their 
coorse  all  the  valuable  furs  they  could  procure,  until  they  had  loaded 
several  pack  animals  with  the  precious  burden  [forty  packs  of  furs].  On 
arriving  here,  they  encamped  on  the  borders  of  the  river  near  the  place 
where  they  intended  to  cross,  but,  on  examination,  found  it  would  be 
dangerous,  if  not  impossible,  to  effect  the  passage  of  the  river  at  that 
place.  Accordingly,  Smith  took  one  of  his  men  [he  had  two]  and  pro- 
ceeded up  the  river  on  foot,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  better  place  to 
cross.  In  his  absence,  the  Indians,  instigated  by  one  of  the  savage- 
looking  chiefs  whom  we  saw  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  rushed  upon 
the  party  with  their  muskets  [the  same  furnished  by  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  for  that  purpose],  bows  and  arrows,  tomahawks,  and  scalp- 
ing-knives,  and  commenced  the  work  of  death.''  Just  as  they  were 
expected  to  do  with  all  intruders  in  this  fur  traders'  empire.  '*  From 
the  apparent  kindness  of  the  Indians  previously',  the  party  had  been 
thrown  entirely  off  their  guard,  and  consequently  were  immediately 
overpowered  by  their  ferocious  enemies,  and  but  one  of  the  twelve  in 
camp  escaped  from  the  cruel  massacre.  Scarcely  knowing  which  way 
he  fled,  this  one  fell  in  with  Smith,  who  was  on  his  return  to  the  camp, 
and  who  received  from  the  survivor  the  shocking  account  of  the  mur- 
der of  eleven  of  his  comrades.  Smith  seeing  all  was  lost,  resolved 
upon  attempting  nothing  further  than  to  do  his  best  to  secure  his  own 
personal  safety,  with  that  of  his  surviving  companions.  The  Indians 
had  secured  all  the  furs,  horses,  mules,  baggage,  and  every  thing  the 
company  had.  The  three  immediately  crossed  the  river  and  made  the 
beat  of  their  way  through  a  savage  and  inhospitable  country  toward 
Yanoouver,  where,  after  traveling  between  two  and  three  hundred 
miles,  and  suffering  the  greatest  deprivations,  they  finally  anived  in 
safety." 

Rev.  Mr.  Hines'  savage-looking  chief  was  no  less  a  personage  than  a 
slave  of  a  Frenchman  by  the  name  of  Michel,  or  rather  belonging  to 
MichePs  Umpqua  wife.  This  slave  had  learned,  from  the  statements 
and  talk  he  had  heard  at  Vancouver,  that  in  case  the  Indians  killed 
and  robbed  the  Boston  men,  there  would  be  no  harm  to  them ;  that 
neither  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  nor  the  English  or  French  would 
take  any  notice  of  it.  Hence,  the  Indians  were  taught  to  regard  the 
killing  of  a  Boston  man  (American)  as  doing  something  that  pleased 
the  tindson's  Bay  Company.  Under  this  instruction  it  is  said  this 
slave  ran  away  from  Vancouver,  and  went  back  to  his  people,  and 
was  the  cause  of  the  massacre  of  Smith's  party.  He  is  again  pro- 
sent,  doing  all  he  can  to  induce  his  people  to  rob  and  take  the  lives  of 
Lee  and  Hines.    Mr.  Guinea,  then  in  charge  of  the  fort,  is  aware  of 
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his  instractions  and  his  object.  He  dare  not  tell  Lee  and  Kinea  of 
their  full  danger,  yet  he  knows  all  about  it. 

They  were  determined  to  visit  the  Indians  and  see  for  tbemselyet. 
Guinea's  Indian  wife  and  her  brother  must  go  with  thenu  This  is  con- 
sidered sufficient  protection.  The  story  of  the  Indian  slave's  part  in 
the  massacre  of  Smith's  party  is  related  to  ns  by  Mrs.  Smith,  the  wife 
of  S.  H.  Smith,  an  intelligent  and  much  respected  native 'Woman,  a 
neighbor  of  ours  for  near  twenty  years,  and  by  one  of  the  men  that 
accompanied  McKay  to  recover  the  property ;  corresponding  exactly 
to  another  event  of  the  same  kind  that  occurred  in  1847,  which  will  be 
given  in  detail  as  stated  by  eye-witnesses  under  the  solemnity  of  an 
oath. 

Mr.  Hines,  of  course,  believes  the  following  statement,  because  the 
gentlemen  of  the  company  told  it  to  him ;  just  as  I  did  the  first  time  I 
heard  it  from  them.  It  is  said,  Smith  and  companions,  **  rehearsing  the 
story  of  their  wonderfol  escape  and  subsequent  sufferings  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  the  utmost  sympathy  was  excited 
in  their  behalf,  and  a  strong  party  was  fitted  out  to  go  and  rescue  the 
property  from  the  savage  robbers,  and  restore  it  to  its  surviving 
owners.  The  vigor  and  perseverance  of  this  party  were  equal  to  the 
promptitude  with  which  it  was  fitted  out.  They  proceeded  to  the 
scene  of  blood,  and  after  committing  the  mangled  bodies  of  Smith's 
murdered  companions  to  the  grave,  compelled  the  Indians  to 
relinquish  the  property  they  had  taken,"  by  giving  them  presents 
of  blankets  and  powder,  and  such  things  as  the  Indians  wished,  as 
stated  to  us  by  a  Frenchman,  a  servant  of  the  company,  who  was 
one  of  McKay's  party  that  went  to  get  the  furs.  They  found  no 
bodies  to  bury,  and  had  no  fight  with  the  Indians  about  the  property, 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Smith  also.  But,  as  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  tells 
the  story  through  Mr.  Hines,  they  ^^sprecui  terror  through  the  tribes.** 
Was  this  the  case  in  the  Whitman  massacre  in  1847?  the  Samilkamean 
massacre  in  1857?  the  Frazer  River  murder  of  American  citizens  in 
1858  ?  No:  Governor  Douglas  told  the  committee  that  asked  him 
for  protection,  or  for  arms,  to  protect  themselves ;  that  "  if  they  [the 
Americans]  molested  her  Mi^esty^s  sulffeets  he  would  send  a  force  to 
punish  themJ*^  Mr.  Hines  says  his  Umpqua  party  ^^  returned  in 
triumph  to  Vancouver.'*^  And  well  they  might,  for  they  had  made  the 
best  season's  hunt  they  ever  made,  in  getting  those  furs  and  the  prop- 
erty of  Smith,  which  paid  them  well  for  the  expedition,  as  there  was 
no  market  for  Smith,  except  London,  through  the  hypocritical  kindness 
of  Mr.  Simpson.  By  this  time,  Mr.  Smith  had  learned  all  he  wished 
to  of  this  company.    He  preferred  giving  them  his  furs  at  their  owu 
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price  to  being  under  any  farther  obligations  to  tbem.  Mr.  Sublet,  Mr. 
Smith's  partner,  did  not  speak  as  though  he  felt  under  much  obligation 
to  Mr.  Simpson  or  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  1886,  which  was  not 
long  afler  the  transaction  referred  to. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  company  regard  these  statements  of  Mr. 
Hines,  yet  I  regard  them  as  true  so  far  as  Mr.  Hines  is  concerned,  but 
utterly^false  as  regards  the  company.  As  old  Toupin  says  Mr.  Parker 
told  the  Indians,  ^  It  is  their  fashion  "  of  taking  credit  to  themselves 
for  doing  all  they  could  against  the  Americans  occupying  the  country 
in  any  way. 

According  to  the  testimony  giyen  in  the  case  of  The  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  v.  United  States,  the  amount  of  iurs  seized  by  the  company 
at  that  time  was  forty  packs,  worth  at  the  time  $1,000  each,  besides 
the  animals  and  equipments  belonging  to  the  party,  a  large  portion  of 
which  was  given  to  the  Indians,  to  compensate  them  for  their  services 
rendered  to  the  company,  in  destroying  Smith's  expedition  and  killing 
his  men,  corresponding  with  transactions  of  recent  date,  as  stated  in  an 
Article  found  in  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin  : — 

"Hudson's  Bat  Compaitt  and  the  Indians. — A  gentleman  from 
Victoria  gives  us  the  following  facts  concerning  the  Indian  outrages  on 
the  northern  coast,  and  their  allies,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company :  Cap- 
tain D.  Warren  said  to  M.  A.  Foster  and  William  McCurdy,  that,  on 
returning  to  Victoria  and  reporting  the  circumstances  of  the  attack  of 
the  Indians  upon  his  sloop,  TTianUan,  to  the  first  lieutenant  of  the 
ship  Zealous^  he  was  the  next  day  arrested  and  put  under  $2,000  bonds. 
The  Sparrow/iawk  was  to  leave  last  Wednesday,  but  had  not  yet  gone 
to  inquire  into  the  matter.  It  is  known  that  the  same  Indians  mur- 
dered Captain  Jack  Knight  and  partner  but  a  short  time  before. 
The  same  crowd  or  band  of  Indians  robbed  the  Nanaimo  packet. 
Since  thus  attacked.  Captain  Warren,  the  captain  of  the  Ocean  Queen^ 
informed  them  that  a  friendly  Indian  chief  told  him  to  leave ;  the  In- 
dians were  hostile ;  they  were  preparing  for  war  with  the  neighboring 
tribes. 

''From  a  statement  found  in  the  Chronicle^  of  the  27th  of  June,  we 
learn  that  Captain  Mowatt,  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  is  in  charge 
of  Fort  Rupert.  We  also  learn  that  Captain  Mowatt's  prejudices  and 
feelings  are  peculiarly  hostile  to  all  American  fur  traders,  and  not  any 
too  friendly  to  those  claiming  to  be  English.  The  facts  indicate  a 
strong  Hudson's  Bay  Company  Indian  war  influence  ag.-iinst  American 
or  other  traders  in  behalf  of  that  company.  It  is  evident  from  the  state- 
ment of  the  two  gentlemen  above  named  that  her  Majesty's  naval  officers 
are  inclined,  and  more  than  probably  instructed,  to  protect  the  Hud- 
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son's  Bay  Company's  people  in  encooraging  the  Indian  hostility  and 
morder  of  all  outside  Tentnrers  upon  their  trading  localities,  as  they 
are  prompt  to  insinuate  and  affirm  that  the  whites  are  the  aggressors, 
and  to  arrest  them  for  punishment." 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  our  American  goYemment  is  so 
tolerant  and  generous  to  a  foregn  monopoly  that  has  invariably  sought 
and  accomplished  the  destruction  of  its  fur  trade  on  its  western  bor- 
ders, and  used  its  entire  influence  against  American  institutions  and 
dtizens ;  not  hesitating  to  incite  the  Indians  to  the  most  inhuman  and 
brutal  murders. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

Missionaries  leaving. — Hudson's  Bay  Company's  Oold  Exchange.—- Population  in 
1842. — Whitman  and  Lovejoy  start  for  the  States. — ^The  Red  River  emigra- 
tion. — American  merchants. — Settlers  not  dependent  on  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany.— Milling  Company. — The  Oregon  Institute. — Dr.  Elijah  White. — Proceed- 
ings and  resolutions  of  a  public  meeting  at  Wallamet. — Correspondence  with  the 
War  Department 

Rev.  a.  B.  Smith  and  wife,  Comeliufi  Rogers,  and  W.  H.  Gray  and 
wife  had  left  the  mission  of  the  American  Board,  on  account  of  difficul- 
ties they  had  become  fully  satisfied  would  ultimately  destroy  the  mission 
or  drive  it  from  the  country.  Mr.  Spalding,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  a  man  of  peculiar  temperament,  ambitious  and  selfish.  He  could 
not  endure  an  associate  of  superior  talent,  or  admit  himself  to  be  infe- 
rior in  understanding  the  native  language.  From  the  time  the  Jesuits 
arrived  (in  1838),  some  of  his  own  pet  Indians  had  turned  Catholics 
and  commenced  a  quarrel  with  him.  Tliese  facts  seemed  to  annoy  and 
lead  him  to  adopt  a  course  opposed  by  Smith,  Gray,  and  Rogers.  Still 
he  found  it  pleased  the  Indians  as  a  whole,  and  was  assented  to  by  the 
balance  of  the  mission.  Smith  and  wife  lefl  for  the  Sandwich  Islands ; 
Rogers  for  the  Wallamet  in  1841 ;  Gray  and  wife  in  1842. 

During  the  exploration  of  the  country  by  Commodore  Wilkes'  explor- 
ing squadron,  Mr.  Cornelius  Rogers  was  found  a  very  useful  man.  His 
knowledge  of  Indian  languages  (which  he  was  remarkably  quick  to 
acquire)  and  of  Indian  character  generally  enabled  him  to  become  a 
reliable  and  useful  interpreter.  The  officers  soon  became  aware  of  the 
fact,  and  employed  him  at  once  to  assist  and  interpret  for  them.  He 
was  paid  for  his  services  in  gold  coin,  which  amounted  to  something 
over  five  hundred  dollars.  Not  wishing  to  carry  his  coin  about,  he 
offered  to  deposit  it  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  "  Certainly, 
Mr.  Rogers,  we  will  receive  your  coin,  and  credit  you  upon  our  books 
twenty  per  cent,  less,  as  the  coin  is  not  so  valuable  to  us  as  our  goods, 
at  beaver  prices."  Mr.  R.  allowed  them  to  take  his  coin  and  credit 
him  with  four  hundred  dollars  in  beaver  currency.  In  a  short  time  a 
party  of  the  squadron  were  to  go  by  land  to  California.  Mr,  R.  con- 
cluded he  would  go  with  them,  and  that  his  coin  would  be  more  con- 
venient than  beaver  orders  on  the  company.  He  therefore  requested 
them  to  return  to  him  the  coin.     ^*  Certainly,  Mr.  Rogers,"  and  handed 
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him  back  four  hundred  dollars  less  twenty  per  cent., — ^three  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars.  "  How  is  this  ?"  says  Mr.  li. ; "  I  supposed  from  the  state- 
ment you  made  on  depositing  this  money  with  you,  that  that  money 
was  a  drug  to  you,  and  now  you  wish  me  to  pay  you  twenty  per  cent,  for 
money  I  have  left  in  your  care,  after  deducting  twenty  per  cent,  for ' 
leaving  it  with  you.  You  may  consider  this  a  fair  and  an  honorable 
transaction;  I  do  not."  He  was  told,  **  Such  is  our  manner  of  doing 
Inmnesa^'*  and  that  was  all  the  satisfaction  he  could  get.  He  finally 
left  his  money  and  drew  his  goods,  at  what  was  called  beaver  prices, 
of  the  company. 

Nothing  further  of  note  occurred  in  1841,  except  the  loss  of  the  Pea- 
cock^ in  which  no  lives  were  lost,  and  the  extra  efforts  of  the  company 
to  show  to  the  officers  of  the  expedition  their  good  deeds  and  kind  treat- 
ment to  all  Americans,  and  to  prove  to  them  that  the  whole  country 
was  of  little  value  to  any  one.  "  It  would  scarcely  support  the  few 
Indians,  much  less  a  large  population  of  settlers." 

1842. — Our  population,  all  told,  in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  is  twen- 
ty-one Protestant  ministers,  three  Roman  or  Jesuit  priests,  fifteen  lay 
members  of  churches,  thirty-four  white  women,  thirty-two  white  chil- 
dren, and  thirty-five  American  settlers — twenty-five  of  them  with  native 
wives.  Total,  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  Americans.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  we  had  an  emigration  from  the  States  of  one  hundred  and 
eleven  persons, — some  forty-two  families, — with  two  lawyers.  A,  L. 
Lovejoy  and  A.  M.  Hastings.  The  latter  became  the  lawyer  of  Dr. 
McLaughlin,  and  relieved  the  settlement  in  the  spring  of  1843  of  a  num- 
ber of  not  very  valuable  settlers,  by  assisting  them  to  get  credit  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  procuring  their  outfits,  giving  their  notes, 
payable  in  California ;  while  settlers  who  remained  could  get  no  credit 
or  supplies  of  the  company,  especially  such  as  had  asked  protection  of 
the  American  government.  A.  L.  Lovejoy  started  from  Whitman's 
station  to  return  to  the  States  with  Dr.  Whitman.  He  reached  Bent*8 
Fort  with  him,  but  stopped  for  the  winter,  while  Whitman  proceeded 
on  to  Washington  in  time  to  "save  the  country  from  being  given  up  to 
British  rule.  For  an  account  of  that  trip,  which  we  give  in  another 
chapter,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Honorable  A.  L.  Lovejoy. 

The  Red  River  emigration,  consisting  of  some  forty  families  of  Eng- 
lish, Scotch,  and  Canadian-French  half-breeds,  had  been  ordered  from 
the  Red  River,  or  Selkirk  settlement,  to  locate  in  the  Puget  Sound  dis- 
trict, by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  governor,  Simpson.  This  com- 
pany started  across  the  plains  with  most  of  their  property  and  families 
in  carts,  in  the  spring  of  1842,  directed,  protected,  and  guided  by  the 
company,  and   expected  to  become  settlers,  subject  to  it,  in  Puget 
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Sound.  This  was  iu  fact  a  part  of  the  original  plan  of  the  Paget  Sound 
Agricultural  Company,  and  these  families  were  brought  on  to  aid  in 
securing  and  holding  the  country  for  the  British  government  and  the 
use  of  the  company, — a  plan  and  arrangement  exactly  similar  to  that 
adopted  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  1811-12,  ta  cut  off  the  trade 
of  the  French  Northwest  Fur  Company,  by  establishing  the  Selkirk 
settlement  directly  in  the  line  of  their  trade. 

This  Red  River  colony  was  a  part  of  the  company's  scheme  to  con- 
trol and  outnumber  the  American  settlement  of  Oregon ;  it  being  con- 
nected with  the  Puget  Sound  concern,  and  under  the  control  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company, — which,  by  the  decision  of  the  commissioners, 
has  won  the  company  $200,000  from  our  national  treasury.  A  more 
infamous  claim  could  not  well  be  trumped  up,  and  the  men  who 
awarded  it  should  be  held  responsible,  and  handed  down  to  posterity 
as  unjust  rewarders  ^f  unscrupulous  monopolies.  Not  for  this  alone, 
but  for  paying  to  the  parent  monopoly  the  sum  of  $450,000,  for  their 
malicious  misrepresentations  of  the  country,  their  murders,  and  their 
perjury  respecting  their  claims  to  it. 

As  soon  as  the  Red  River  colony  reached  the  country,  they  found 
that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains was  a  different  institution  from  that  of  the  Selkirk  settlement ; 
consequently  a  largo  number  of  the  more  intelligent  among  them  re- 
fused to  remain  in  the  Puget  Sound  district,  and  found  their  way  into 
the  Wallamet  and  Tualatin  districts,  and  were  received  and  treated  as 
Oregonians,  or  citizens  t>f  the  provisional  government.  This  had  the 
effect  to  embitter  the  feelings  of  the  ruling  spirits  of  the  company,  and 
caused  them  to  change  their  policy.  They  commenced  fortifying  Fort 
Vancouver,  and  had  a  war-ship,  the  Modeste^  stationed  in  the  Columbia 
River,  while  the  fort  was  being  prepared  for  defensive  or  offensive 
measures.  This  only  increased  the  anxiety  and  hastened  the  effort  to 
organize  for  self-defense  on  the  part  of  the  American  settlers. 

In  the  mean  time,  Hon.  Caleb  Cushing,  of  Newburyport,  Massachu- 
setts, had  sent  to  the  country  a  ship  with  supplies.  A.  £.  Wilson  had 
established  himself,  or  was  about  to,  at  Wallamet  Falls  as  a  trader, 
and  some  families  were  on  their  way  by  water  from  the  States, — F.  W. 
Pettygrove,  Peter  Foster,  and  Peter  H.  Hatch.  Pettygrove  arrived 
with  a  small  stock  of  goods.  The  same  ship  brought  a  supply  for  the 
Methodist  Mission. 

The  settlers  were  not  dependent  upon  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
for  supplies  as  much  as  has  been  asserted.  I  am  certain  that  many  of 
them  never  received  a  dollar's  worth  of  the  company's  goods,  except  it 
might  have  been  through  the  stores  of  Pettygrove,  Wilson,  or  Abeme- 
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thy.  I  know  many  of  them  were  willing  and  did  pay  higher  prices  to 
their  American  merchants  than  they  could  get  the  same  article  for  from 
the  company's  store,  which  was  about  this  time  established  at  Or^on 
City.  Soon  afler,  a  trading-post  and  warehouse  were  established  at 
Champoeg,  and  Mr.  lioberts  sent  up  with  orders  to  kick,  change^  and 
beat  the  hcdf-buBhel  with  a  club  in  order  to  get  more  wheat  at  sixty 
cents  per  imperial  bushel  in  payment  for  all  debts  due  the  company 
for  the  goods  furnished  to  them  at  one  hundi'ed  per  cent,  or  more  on 
London  prices. 

During  this  year  the  Wallamet  Milling  Company  was  formed,  and 
commenced  to  build  a  saw-mill  on  the  island  above  the  fails.  Dr.  Mc- 
Laughlin also  commenced  active  opposition  to  American  enterprise. 

The  Oregon  Institute  was  commenced  this  year,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Methodist  missionaries.  They  carefully  guarded  against  all  out- 
side patronage  or  influence  getting  control  of  their  institution,  by  re- 
quiring a  certain  number  of  trustees  to  be  members  of  their  church  in 
good  standing.  It  was  during  the  discussions  in  the  organizing  of 
that  institution  that  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  that  mission  to  con- 
trol not  only  the  religious,  but  literary  and  political  interests  of  the 
settlement,  was  manifested.  The  leading  members  took  strong  ground, 
yet  hesitated  when  it  was  found  they  would  be  compelled  to  ask  for 
outside  patronage.  However,  they  were  able  to  commence  operations 
with  the  Institute,  and  succeeded  in  getting  up  a  building  deemed 
suitable  by  the  building  committee. 

Dr.  Elijah  White  returned  to  the  country,  as  he  supposed  and  fre- 
quently asserted,  with  unlimited  discretionary  powers  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  arrange  all  matters  between  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  Indians,  and  settlers,  and  "although  his  commission 
did  not  specify  in  so  many  words,  yet,  in  short,  he  was  the  governing 
power  of  the  United  States  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.''  He  entered 
at  once  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  such  a  muss  as  he  kicked  up 
all  over  the  country  it  would  require  the  pens  of  a  Squibob  and  a  Junius 
combined  to  describe.  Rev.  Mr.  Hines  has  given  to  the  world  many 
useful  notices  of  this  notorious  blockhead,  and  from  his  descriptions  of 
his  proceedings  one  would  infer  that  he  was  a  most  important  character 
in  promoting  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  settlement  and  keeping  the 
Indians  quiet.  I  have  always  been  at  a  loss  to  understand  Mr.  Hines, 
whether  he  is  speaking  of  Dr.  White's  proceedings  in  sober  earnest  or 
serious  burlesque.  Either  he  was  woefully  ignorant  of  the  character 
of  Dr.  White,  or  he  was  cajoled  and  flattered  and  made  to  believe  the 
doctor  possessed  power  and  influence  at  Washington  that  no  document 
he  could  show  gave  any  evidence  of.     Be  that  as  it  may,  Dr.  White 
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arrired  in  the  fall  of  1842,  in  advance  of  the  emigration.  He  pretended 
to  have  all  power  necessary  for  all  cases,  civil  and  criminaL  He 
appointed  temporary  magistrates  to  try  all  cases  as  they  might  occur ; 
and  such  as  related  to  Indians  and  whites,  or  half-breeds  and  whites, 
he  tried  himself,  and  gave  decisions  to  suit  his  own  ideas  of  justice. 
Usually,  in  the  case  of  two  settlers,  where  he  had  appointed  a  justice  to 
try  the  case,  he  would  argue  the  case  for  one  of  the  parties,  and  generally 
win  it  for  his  client  or  favorite.  We  attended  two  of  the  doctor's  trials, 
one  in  Tualatin  Plains,  the  other  at  the  saw-mill  near  Salem.  In  both 
of  these  cases  the  conclusion  of  those  not  interested  was,  that  if  such 
was  the  justice  to  which  we  as  settlers  ^were  reduced,  our  own  energy 
and  arms  must  protect  us. 

At  the  meeting  called  to  receive  him,  a  committee,  being  appointed, 
retired,  and,  after  a  short  absence,  reported  the  following  resolutions : — 

Resolved^  That  we,  the  citizens  of  the  Wallamet  Valley,  are  exceed- 
ingly happy  in  the  consideration  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  have  manifested  their  intentions  through  their  agent,  Dr.  £. 
White,  of  extending  their  jurisdiction  and  protection  over  this  country. 

Resolved^  That,  in  view  of  the  claims  which  the  aborigines  of  this 
country  have  upon  the  sympathies  of  the  white  man,  we  are  gratified 
at  the  appointment  of  an  agent  by  the  United  States  government  to 
regulate  and  guard  their  interests. 

Resolved^  That  we  highly  approve  of  the  appointment  of  Dr.  E.  White 
to  the  above  office,  and  that  we  will  cordially  co-operate  with  him  in 
carrying  out  the  measures  of  government  in  reference  to  this  country. 

Resolved^  That  we  feel  grateful  to  the  United  States  government  for 
their  intended  liberality  toward  the  settlers  of  this  country,  and  for 
their  intention  to  support  education  and  literature  among  us. 

Resolved^  That  it  will  give  us  the  highest  pleasure  to  be  brought,  so 
soon  as  it  may  be  practicable,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  our  mother 
country. 

On  motion,  it  was 

Resolvedy  That  the  report  of  the  committee  be  adopted. 

Resolved  unanimously^  That  the  doings  of  this  meeting  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  government  of  the  United  States  by  Dr.  E.  White,  in 
order  that  our  views  and  wishes  in  relation  to  tliis  country  may  be 
known. 

The  following  communication  shows  the  shrewdness  of  Dr.  White, 
and  the  influence  be  was  enabled  to  hold  over  Mr.  Hines,  who  seems  to 
have  ignored  all  the  doctor's  conduct  while  a  missionary,  and  considers 
him  a  suitable  person  to  deal  with  the  complicated  relations  then  cut* 
minating  on  our  western  coast    It  is  given  entire,  to  place  Mr.  Hines 
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in  his  trne  character  ia  the  history  of  the  ooontry,  though  Dr.  White 
does  not  deign  to  mention  his  name  in  his  report  to  the  department. 
We  also  give  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Indian 
Affairs,  November  28,  1843,  as  found  on  fifth  and  sixth  pages  of  Dr. 
White's  report.    Mr.  Hines'  letter  is  as  follows : — 

Walulmbt,  April  3,  1843. 
To  tJie  Honorable  Secretary  of  War: 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  of  addressing  yon  a  brief  oommnnicatioii 
expressive  of  my  views  of  the  course  pursued  by  Dr.  E.  White,  sub- 
agent  of  Indian  Affairs  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

I  am  not  extensively  acquainted  with  what  properly  belongs  to  the 
business  of  an  Indian  agent,  but  so  far  as  I  understand  the  subject,  this 
agency  requires  the  performance  of  duties  which  are  of  an  oneroits  and 
complicated  character. 

The  country  is  quite  extensive,  and  an  intercourse  is  carried  on 
between  the  whites  and  Indians  in  almost  every  part  of  it.  The  prin- 
cipal s(;ttlementB  are  on  the  Wallamet  River  and  Tualatine  Plains,  bat 
there  are  whites  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  the  Falls,  and 
among  the  Wallawalla,  Cayuse,  Nez  Perc6,  and  Snake  Indians.  Im- 
mediately after  the  arrival  of  your  agent  in  this  country,  he  received 
the  most  urgent  calls  from  several  of  these  places,  if  possible  to  come 
immediately  and  enter  into  such  measures  as  would  secure  both  the 
safety  of  the  whites  and  wel&re  of  the  Indians. 

He  entered  upon  his  business  with  diffidence,  though  with  great 
energy  and  decision,  and  his  indefatigable  efforts  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  this  country,  with  his  untiring  industry  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties,  entitle  him  to  the  warmest  respect  of  the  members  of  this 
infant  and  helpless  colony,  and  to  the  confidenQc  of  the  honorable 
department  which  has  committed  to  him  so  important  a  trust.  Although 
he  has  been  with  ns  but  a  short  time  in  his  official  capacity,  yet  it  is 
generally  believed  that  the  measures  he  has  adopted  to  regulate  the 
intercourse  between  the  whites  and  Indians,  particularly  in  the  Cayuse, 
Nez  Perce,  and  Wallawalla  tribes,  are  wisely  calculated  to  secure  the 
protection  uf  the  former  against  the  aggressions  of  the  savages,  and  to 
secure  to  the  latter  the  blessings  of  harmony,  peace,  and  civilization. 

Some  time  in  November  last  news  reached  us  from  these  formidable 
tribes  that  they  were  laying  a  plot  for  the  destruction  of  this  colony, 
upon  which  your  agent,  with  characteristic  decision,  determined  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  the  scene  of  this  conspiracy,  and,  if  possible,  not  only  to 
frustrate  the  present  designs  of  the  Indians,  but  to  prevent  any  future 
attempts  of  the  same  character. 
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This  laborious  journey  was  undertaken,  and,  accordingly,  he  set  out 
on  this  perilous  enterprise  in  the  dead  of  winter,  being  accompanied  by 
BIX  men,  and  though  the  distance  to  be  traveled  by  land  and  water  was 
little  less  than  one  thousand  miles,  and  the  whole  journey  was  one  of 
excessive  labor  and  much  suffering,  yet  perseverance  surmounted  every 
difficulty,  and  the  undertaking  was  brought  to  a  most  happy  issue.  In 
the  fitting  out  and  execution  of  such  an  expedition  much  expense  must 
necessarily  be  incurred,  but  I  am  fully  of  the  opinion  the  funds  appro- 
priated by  your  agent,  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  the  object  of 
his  appointment,  have  been  judiciously  applied. 

Not  knowing  the  views  I  entertained  in  reference  to  the  propriety 
of  his  course,  Dr.  White  requested  me  to  write  to  the  honorable 
Secretary  of  War,  definitely  expressing  ray  opinion.  Considering  this 
a  sufficient  apology  for  intruding  myself  upon  your  patience  in  this 
communication,  allow  me,  dear  sir,  to  subscribe  myself  most  respect- 
fully, Your  humble  servant, 

GusTAvirs  HiNxs, 
Missionary  to  the  Wallamet  Settlement. 


Depaistment  of  Wab,  j 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  Nov.  28,  .1843.  J 

I  submit  a  report  fix)m  the  sub-agent  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
received  on  the  9th  of  August  last.  It  furnishes  some  deeply-interest- 
ing and  curious  details  respecting  certain  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  that 
remote  part  of  our  Territories.  The  Nez  Perces  are  represented  to  be 
''more  noble,  industrious,  sensible,  and  better  disposed  toward  the 
whites,"  than  the  others.  Their  conduct  on  the  occasion  of  an  import- 
ant meeting  between  Dr.  White  and  their  leading  men  impresses  one 
most  agreeably.  The  school  established  for  their  benefit  is  very 
numerously  attended,  while  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  this  is  not  the 
only  establishment  for  Indian  instruction  which  has  been  made  and 
conducted  with  success. 

There  will  also  be  found  in  this  paper  some  particulars  as  to  the  soil, 
water-eourees,  etc.,  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  which  may  be  interest- 
ing at  this  time,  when  public  attention  is  so  much  directed  to  the 
region  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

T.  Habtlet  Csawfobd. 

Hon.  J.  M.  PoRTEB,  Secretary  of  War, 
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Dispatch  of  Dr.  White  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. — ^He  praises  the  Hadaon's 
Bay  Company. — ^His  account  of  the  Indians. — Indian  outrages. — Dr.  "White's  expe- 
dition to  the  Nez  Percys. — Indian  council. — Speeches. — Electing  a  chief. — Laws  of 
the  Ne^  Perces. — ^Yisit  to  the  Cayuses. — Doings  of  the  missionaries. — Drovumg^ 
of  Mr.  Rogers  and  family. — (jeorge  Gtoere. — Volcanoes. — ^Petition  ogamst  GoTemor 
McLaughlin. 

Obegon,  April  1,  1843. 

Sib, — On  my  arriyal,  I  bad  the  honor  and  happiness  of  addressing; 
you  a  brief  communication,  giving  information  of  my  safe  arrival,  and 
that  of  our  numerous  party,  to  these  distant  shores. 

At  that  time  it  was  confidently  expected  that  a  more  direct,  certain, 
and  expeditious  method  would  be  presented  to  address  you  in  a  few 
weeks ;  but  that  failing,  none  has  offered  till  now. 

I  think  I  mentioned  the  kind  and  hospitable  manner  we  were  received 
and  entertained  on  the  way  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  and  the  cordial  and  most  handsome  reception  I  met  with  at 
Fort  Vancouver  from  Governor  McLaughlin  and  his  worthy  associate 
chief  factor,  James  Douglas,  Esq. ;  my  appointment  giving  pleasure 
rather  than  pain, — a  satisfactory  assurance  that  these  worthy  gentle- 
men intend  eventually  to  settle  in  this  country,  and  prefer  American 
to  English  jurisdiction. 

On  my  arrival  in  the  colony,  sixty  miles  south  of  Vancouver,  being 
in  advance  of  the  party,  and  coming  unexpectedly  to  the  citizens, 
bearing  the  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  so  large  a  re-enforcement,  and 
giving  assurance  of  the  good  intentions  of  our  government,  the  excite- 
ment was  general,  and  two  days  ailer  we  had  the  largest  and  happiest 
public  meeting  ever  convened  in  this  infant  colony. 

I  found  the  colony  in  peace  and  health,  and  rapidly  increasing  in 
numbers,  having  more  than  doubled  in  population  during  the  last  two 
yeai-s.  English,  French,  and  half-breeds  seem,  equally  with  our  own 
people,  attached  to  the  American  cause ;  hence  the  bill  of  Mr.  Linn, 
proffering  a  section  of  land  to  every  white  man  of  the  Territory,  has  the 
double  advantage  of  being  popular  and  useful,  increasing  such  attach- 
ment, and  manifestly  acting  as  a  strong  incentive  to  all,  of  whatever 
nation  or  party,  to  settle  in  this  country. 

My  arrival  was  in  good  time,  and  probably  saved  much  evil    I  had 
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bnt  a  abort  season  of  rest  after  so  long,  tedious,  and  toilsome  a  journey, 
before  information  reached  me  of  the  very  improper  conduct  of  the 
upper  country  Indians  toward  the  missionaries  sent  by  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners,  accompanied  with  a  passport,  and  a  desire  for 
my  interposition  in  their  behalf  at  once. 

I  allude  to  the  only  three  tribes  from  which  much  ii  to  be  hoped,  or 
any  thing  to  be  feared,  in  this  part  of  Oregon.     These  are  the  Wal- 
lawallas,  Cayuses,  and  Nez  Percys,  inhabiting  a  district  of  country  on 
the  Columbia  and  its  tributaries,  commencing  two  hundred  and  forty 
miles  from  its  mouthy  and  stretching  four  hundred  and  eighty  miles 
into  the  interior.     The  Wallawallas,  most  contiguous  to  the  colony, 
number  some  three  thousand,  including  the  entire  population.     They 
are  in  general  poor,  indolent,  and  sordid,  but  avaricious ;  and  what  few 
have  property,  in  horses  and  herds,  are  proud,  haughty,  and  insolent. 
The  Cayuses,  next  easterly,  are  less  numerous,  but  more  formidable, 
being  brave,  active,  tempestuous,  and  warlike.     Their  country  is  well 
watered,  gently  undulating,  extremely  healthy,  and  admirably  adapted 
to  grazing,  as  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman,  who  resides  in  their  midst,  may 
have  informed  you.     They  are  comparatively  rich  in  herds,  independ* 
ent  in  manner,  and  not  unfrequently  boisterous,  saucy,  and  troublesome 
in  language  and  behavior.     The  Nez  Percys,  still  further  in  the  inte- 
rior, number  something  less  than  three  thousand ;  they  inhabit  a  beau- 
tiful grazing  district  not  surpassed  by  any  I  have  seen  for  verdure, 
water  privileges,  climate,  or  health.     The  tribe  forms,  to  some  extent, 
.   an  honorable  exception  to  the  general  Indian  chai*acter,  being  more 
uoble,  industrious,  sen3ible,  and  better  disposed  toward  the  whites  and 
their  improvements  in  the  arts  and  sciences ;  and,  though  as  brave  as 
Cffisar,  the  whites  have  nothing  to  dread  at  their  hands,  in  case  of  their 
dealing  out  to  them  what  they  conceive  to  be  right  and  equitable.    Of 
late,  these  three  tribes  have  become  strongly  united  by  reason  of  much 
intermaniage.     For  the  last  twenty  years  they  have  been  generally 
well  disposed  toward  the  whites ;  but  at  the  time  Captain  Bonneville 
visited  this  district  of  country,  he  dealt  more  profusely  in  presents  and 
paid  a  higher  piice  for  furs  than  Mr.  Pambrun,  one  of  the  traders  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  established  at  Wallawalla,  who  had  long  dealt 
with  them,  and  was  previously  a  general  favorite.    On  Mr.  Bonneville's 
leaving,  the  chiefs  assembled  at  the  fort,  and  insisted  on  a  change  of 
the  tariff  in  their  favor.    Pambrun  refusing,  they  seized  him,  stamped 
violently  upon  his  breast,  beat  him  severely,  and  retained  him  prisoner, 
in  rather  unenviable  circumstances,  till  they  gained,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  their  object.     Since  that  time,  they  have  been  more  consequen- 
tial in  feeling,  and  shown  less  deference  and  respect  to  the  whites.    On 
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the  arrival  of  missionaries  among  them  they  have  never  failed  to  make, 
at  first*  a  most  favorable  impression,  which  has,  in  most  instances,  an- 
foitanately,  led  to  too  near  an  approach  to  familiarity,  operating  alike 
prejudicial  to  both  parties.  The  Rev.  Messrs.  Lee  and  Parker,  who 
made  each  but  a  short  stay  among  them,  left  with  like  favorable  Im- 
pressions. Their  successors,  Spalding,  Whitman,  Gray,  and  ladies, 
with  others  who  remained  among  them,  were  at  last  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Indians  as  much  resembled  each  other  in  character  as  com- 
plexion. These  worthy  people,  not  well  versed  in  Indian  character,  and 
anxious  to  accomplish  a  great  deal  in  a  short  time,  resorted  to  various 
expedients  to  induce  them  to  leave  off  their  wandering  migi-atory  hab- 
its, and  settle  down  contiguous  to  them  in  herding  and  agricultural 
pursuits,  so  as  to  be  able  to  send  their  numerous  and  healthy  children 
to  school.  In  these  effoits  they  were  zealous  and  persevering,  holding 
out  various  inducements  as  so  many  stimulants  to  action,  most  of  which 
would  have  operated  well  in  civilized  life,  but  generally  failed  with 
theete  Indians ;  and  whatever  was  promised  conditionally,  whether  the 
condition  was  met  or  otherwise,  there  was  no  reprieve — ^the  promised 
articles  must  come;  and  sometimes,  under  circumstances  sufficiently 
trying,  had  these  missionaries  been  less  devoted,  they  would  have 
driven  them  from  their  post  forever. 

The  Indians,  having  gained  one  and  another  victory,  became  more 
and  more  insolent,  till  at  last,  some  time  previous  t^o  my  arrival,  they 
were  not  only  obtrusive  and  exceedingly  annoying  about  and  in  the 
missionaries'  houses,  but  seized  one  of  the  clergymen  in  his  own  house,* 
without  a  shadow  of  provocation,  further  than  that  of  treating  a  better 
neighboring  chief  with  more  respect  than  they,  and  insulted  him  most 
shamefully,  there  being  no  other  white  person  within  fifty  miles,  save 
his  sick  and  delicate  lady.  Soon  after,  tliey  commenced  on  Dr.  Whit- 
man; pulled  his  ears  and  hair,  and  threw  off  his  hat  three  times  in  the 
mud  at  his  feet.  A  short  time  after,  the  chiefs  assembled,  broke  into 
the  house,  violently  assailed  his  person  with  war  clubs,  and,  with  an  ax, 
br6ke  down  the  door  leading  to  his  own  private  apartment.  It  is  gen- 
erally thought,  and  possibly  with  truth,  that,  on  this  occasion.  Dr.  Whit- 
man would  have  been  killed,  had  not  a  party  of  white  men  arrived  in 
sight  just  at  this  moment.f   Never  was  such  an  outrage  and  insult  more 

*  Rev.  A.  B.  Smith,  who  employed  the  Lawyer  as  his  teacher  in  the  Kez  VeTc6  lan- 
guage. Ellis  was  the  chief  who  claimed  the  land,  and  had  heen  at  the  Red  River 
school.  He  was  jealous  of  the  Lawyer's  inflnence  with  the  American  missionaries,  and 
used  his  influence  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  drive  Mr.  Smitli  away. 

f  We  were  present  at  Dr.  Whltman*s  at  the  time  here  referred  to,  and  know  that  this 
difficulty  originated  from  Jesuitical  teachings. 
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imdeserving.  He  had  built,  for  the  express  purpose  of  Indian  accom- 
modation, a  house  of  the  same  materials,  and  finished  in  like  manner 
with  his  own,  of  respectable  size,  and  joined  to  his,  and  at  all  times, 
night  and  day,  accessible.  In  addition  to  this,  they  were  admitted  to 
every  room  in  his  house  but  one.  This  being  closed,  had  like  to 
have  cost  him  his  life.  He  had  hardly  left  for  the  States  last  fall, 
when,  shocking  to  relate,  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  a  large  Indian  chief 
managed  to  get  into  the  house,  came  to  the  door  of  Mrs.  Whitman's 
bed-chamber,  and  had  succeeded  in  getting  it  partly  open  before  she 
reached  it.  A  white  man,  sleeping  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  saved 
her  from  violence  and  ruin.  The  villain  escaped.  There  was^but  one 
thing  wrong  in  this  matter  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Whitman,  and  that  was 
a  great  eiTor, — leaving  his  excellent  lady  unprotected  in  the  midst  of 
savages.*  A  few  days  after  this  they  burned  down  the  mission  mill  on 
his  premises,  with  all  its  appendages  and  considerable  grain,  damaging 
them  not  less  than  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  About  the  same 
time,  Mr&  Spalding  was  grossly  insulted  in  her  own  house,  and  ordered 
out  of  it,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband.  Information  reached  him  of 
an  Indian  having  stolen  his  horse  near  the  same  time ;  he  hastened  to 
the  spot  to  secure  the  animal;  the  rogue  had  crossed  the  river;  but, 
immediately  returning,  he  pi*esented  his  loaded  gun,  cocked,  at  the 
breast  of  Mr.  Spalding,  and  abused  and  nicnaced  as  far  as  possible  with- 
out shooting  him.f 

In  addition  to  this,  some  of  our  own  party  were  robbed  openly  of 
considerable  property,  and  some  twelve  horses  were  stolen  by  night. 
All  this  information,  coming  near  the  same  time,  was  embaiTassing, 
especially  as  my  instructipns  would  not  allow  me  to  exceed,  for  office, 
interpreter,  and  every  purpose,  $1,250  per  annum.  On  the  other  hand, 
their  passport,  signed  by  the  Secretary  ai  War,  made  it  my  imperative 
duty  to  protect  them,  in  their  persons,  at  least,  from  outrage.  I  did  not 
long  hesitate,  but  called  upon  Thomas  McKay,  long  in  the  employment 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  as  explorer  and  leader  of  parties,  who, 
from  his  frank,  generous  disposition,  together  with  his  universal  success 
in  Indian  warfare,  has  obtained  -an  extensive  influence  among  the  abo- 
rigines of  the  country,  and,  placing  the  facts  before  him,  he  at  once  con- 
sented to  accompany  me  to  this  scene  of  discord  and  contention.  We 
took  but  six  men  with  us,  armed  in  the  best  manner,  a  sufficent  number 
to  command  respect  and  secure  the  object  of  our  undertaking, — McKay 

*  There  were  good  men  left  at  the  ntation ;  besides,  the  influence  of  Mr.  McKinley 
waa  thought  to  be  auffiMent  protection  from  any  violence  from  the  Indians. 

f  Thia  transaction  is  represented  bj  Bev.  Mr.  Brouillet  as  being  that  l(r.  Spalding 
threatened  the  Indian  with  a  gun, — ^being  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  Rev.  Mr.  Brouillet. 
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assuring  me,  from  his  familiar  acquaintance  with  these  Indians,  and 
their  thorough  knowledge  of  the  use  of  arms,  that  if  hostile  intentions 
were  entertained,  it  would  require  a  larger  party  than  we  could  raise 
in  this  country  to  subdue  them.  Obtaining  Cornelius  Rogers  as  inter- 
preter, we  set  out  on  the  16th  of  Noyember  on  our  voyage  of  misery  (as 
McEjiy  justly  denominated  it),  having  a  journey,  by  water  and  land, 
of  not  less  than  nine  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  principally  over  open 
plains,  covered  with  snow,  and  several  times  under  the  necessity  of 
spending  the  night  without  wood  or  fire,  other  than  what  was  made  by 
a  small  growth  of  wild  sage,  hardly  sufficient  to  boil  the  tea-kettle.  The 
gentlemen,  as  we  called  at  Vancouver,  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to 
make  the  journey  comfortable,  but  evidently  felt  anxious  concerning 
our  safety.  We  reached  the  Dalles,  some  two  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  from  the  Pacific,  on  the  24th,  having  been  detained  by  wind,  spent 
several  days  with  the  Methodist  Mission  families,  who  welcomed  us  joy- 
fully, and  made  our  stay  agreeable  and  refreshing.  Mrs.  Dr.  Whitman 
was  here,  having  found  it  improper  and  unsafe  to  remain  where  she  had 
been  so  lately  grossly  insulted.  Her  noble  and  intellectual  mind  and 
spirit  were  much  depressed,  and  her  health  suffering ;  but  still  enter- 
taining for  the  people  or  Indians  of  her  charge  the  feelings  of  a  mother 
toward  ungrateful  children.  Our  visit  encouraged  her.  We  procured 
horses  and  traveled  by  land  to  Wallawalla,  140  miles  above,  reaching 
the  Hudson's  Bay  establishment  on  the  80th.  Mr.  McKinley,  the  gen- 
tleman in  charge,  to  whom  the  missionaries  are  indebted  for  many  kind 
ofiices  in  this  isolated  portion  of  earth,  resolved  to  make  it  a  common 
cause,  and  stand  or  fall  with  us.  We  reached  Wailatpu,  the  station 
of  Dr.  Whitman,  the  day  following,  and  were  shocked  and  pained  at 
beholding  the  sad  work  of  savage  destruction  upon  this  hitherto  neat 
and  commodious  little  establishment.  The  Indians  in  the  vicinity  were 
few  and  shy.  I  thought  best  to  treat  them  with  reserve,  but  made  an 
appointment  to  meet  the  chiefs  and  tribe  on  my  return.  Left  the  day 
following  for  the  station  of  Mr.  Spalding  among  the  Nez  Percys,  some 
120  or  130  miles  from  Wailatpu;  reached  it  on  the  3d  of  December, 
after  a  rather  pleasant  journey  over  a  most  verdant  and  delightful  graz- 
ing district,  well  watered,  but  badly  timbered.  Having  sent  a  private 
dispatch  in  advance,  they  had  conveyed  the  intelligence  to  the  Indians, 
many  of  whom  were  collected.  The  chiefs  met  us  with  civility,  gravity, 
and  dignified  reserve,  but  the  missionaries  with  joyful  countenances 
and  glad  hearts. 

Seldom  was  a  visit  of  an  Indian  agent  more  desired,  nor  could  one 
be  more  necessary  and  proper.  As  they  were  collecting,  we  had  no 
meeting  for  eight  and  forty  hours ;  in  the  mean  time,  through  my  ablo 
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interpreter  and  McKay,  I  managed  to  secure  confidence  and  prepare 
the  way  to  a  good  understanding ;  visited  and  prescribed  for  their 
Bicky  made  a  short  call  at  each  of  the  chiefs'  lodges,  spent  a  season  in 
school,  hearing  them  read,  spell,  and  sing ;  at  the  same  time  examined 
their  printing  and  writing,  and  can  hardly  avoid  here  saying  I  was 
happily  surprised  and  greatly  interested  at  seeing  such  numbers  so  far 
advanced  and  so  eagerly  pursuing  after  knowledge.  The  next  day  I 
visited  their  little  plantations,  rude,  to  be  sure,  but  successfully  carried 
on,  so  far  as  raising  the  necessaries  of  life  were  concerned ;  and  it  was 
most  gratifying  to  witness  their  fondness  and  care  for  their  little  herds, 
pigs,  poultry,  etc 

The  hour  arriving  for  the  public  interview,  I  was  ushered  into  the 
presence  of  the  assembled  chiefs,  to  the  number  of  twenty-two,  with 
some  lesser  dignitaries,  and  a  large  number  of  the  common  people. 
The  gravity,  fixed  attention,  and  decorum  of  these  sons  of  the  forest 
was  calculated  to  make  for  them  a  most  favorable  impression.  I  stated 
explicitly,  but  briefly  as  possible,  the  design  of  our  great  chief  in  send- 
ing me  to  this  country,  and  the  present  object  of  my  visit ;  assured 
them  of  the  kind  intentions  of  our  government,  and  of  the  sad  conse- 
quences that  would  ensue  to  any  white  man,  from  this  time,  who  should 
invade  their  rights,  by  stealing,  murder,  selling  them  damaged  for  good 
articles,  or  alcohol,  of  which  they  are  not  fond.  Without  threatening, 
I  gave  them  to  understand  how  highly  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spalding  were 
prized  by  the  numerous  whites,  and  with  what  pleasure  the  great  chief 
gave  them  a  paper  to  encourage  them  to  come  here  to  teach  them  what 
they  were  now  so  diligently  employed  in  obtaining,  in  order  that  they 
and  their  children  might  become  good,  wise,  and  happy. 

After  me,  Mr.  McEinley,  the  gentleman  in  charge  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  establishment  at  Wallawalla,  spoke  concisely,  but  very  properly; 
alluded  to  his  residence  of  some  years,  and  of  the  good  understanding 
that  had  generally  existed  between  them,  and  of  the  happiness  he  felt 
that  one  of  his  brothers  had-  come  to  stand  and  judge  impartially  be- 
tween him,  them,  and  whites  and  Indians  in  general ;  declared  openly 
and  frankly,  that  Boston,  King  •  George,  and  French,  were  all  of  one 
heart  in  this  matter,  as  they,  the  Cayuses  and  Wallawallas  should  be ; 
flattered  them  delicately  in  view  of  their  (to  him)  unexpected  advance- 
ment in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  resumed  his  seat,  having  made  a 
most  favorable  impression. 

Next  followed  Mr.  Rogers,  the  interpreter,  who,  years  before,  had 
been  employed  successfully  as  linguist  in  this  section  of  the  country 
by  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners,  and  was  ever  a  general 
favorite  with  this  people.    He  adverted,  sensibly  and  touchingly,  to 
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past  difficalties  betweeu  whites  and  Indians  east  of  the  mountains, 
and  the  sad  consequences  to  every  tribe  who  had  resisted  honorable 
measures  proposed  by  the  more  numerous  whites;  and  having,  as 
he  hoped,  secured  their  confidence  in  my  favor,  exhorted  them  feel- 
ingly to  adopt  such  measures  as  should  be  thought  proper  for  their 
benefit. 

Next,  and  lastly,  arose  Mr.  McKay,  and  remarked,  with  a  manner 
peculiar  to  himself,  and  evidently  with  some  emotion:  ^I  appear 
among  you  as  one  arisen  from  the  long  sleep  of  death.  You  know  of 
the  violent  death  of  my  father  on  board  the  ship  Tonquinj  who  was 
one  of  the  partners  of  the  Astor  company ;  I  was  but  a  youth  ;  since 
which  time,  till  the  last  five  years,  I  have  been  a  wanderer  through 
these  wilds,  none  of  yon,  or  any  Indians  of  this  country,  having  traveled 
so  constantly  or  extensively  as  I  have,  and  yet  I  saw  you  or  your 
fathers  once  or  more  annually.  I  have  mingled  with  you  in  bloody 
wars  and  profound  peace;  I  have  stood  in  your  midst,  surrounded 
by  plenty,  and  suffered  with  you  in  seasons  of  scarcity ;  we  have  had 
our  days  of  wild  and  joyous  sports,  and  nights  of  watching  and  deep 
concern,  till  I  vanished  from  among  men,  left  the  Hudson^s  Bay  Com- 
pany, silently  retired  to  my  plantation,  and  there  confined  myself 
There  I  was  still,  silent,  and  as  one  dead  ;  the  voice  of  my  brother,  at 
last,  aroused  me ;  I  spoke  and  looked  ;  I  mounted  my  horse — am  here. 
I  am  glad  it  is  so.  I  came  at  the  call  of  the  great  chief,  the  chief  of 
all  the  whites  in  the  country,  as  well  as  all  the  Indians — ^the  son  of 
the  mighty  chief  whose  children  are  more  numerous  than  the  stars 
in  the  heavens  or  the  leaves  in  the  forest.  Will  you  hear,  and  be 
advised?  You  will.  Your  wonderful  improvement  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  prove  you  are  no  fools.  Surely  you  will  hear ;  but  if  disposed 
to  close  your  ears  and  stop  them,  they  will  be  torn  open  wide,  and 
you  will  be  made  to  hear."  This  speech  from  Mr.  McKay,  whose 
mother  is  part  Indian,  though  the  wife  of  Governor  McLaughlin,  had 
a  singularly  happy  influence,  and  opened  the  way  for  expressions 
on  the  other  side,  from  which  there  had  not  hitherto  been  a  sentence 
uttered. 

First  arose  !Five  Crows,  a  wealthy  chief  of  forty-five,  neatly  attired 
in  English  costume.  He  stepped  gravely  but  modestly  forward  to  the 
table,  remarking :  *'  It  does  not  become  me  to  speak  first ;  I  am  but  a 
youth,  as  yet,  when  compared  with  many ,  of  these,  my  fathers;  but  my 
feelings  urge  me  to  arise  and  say  what  I  am  about  to  utter  in  a  very 
few  words.  I  am  glad  the  chief  has  come;  I  have  listened  to  what 
has  been  said;  have  *great  hopes  that  brighter  days  are  before  us, 
because  I  see  all  the  whites  united  in  this  matter;  we  have  much 
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wanted  sometbiog ;  hardly  knew,  what ;  been  gropuig  and  feeling  for 
it  in  confusion  and  darkness.  Here  it  is.  Do  we  see  it,  and  shall  we 
accept  it  ?" 

Soon  the  Bloody  Chief  (not  less  than  ninety  years  oIiV  >se,  and 
said:  "I  speak  to-day;  perhaps  to-morrow  I  die.  I  r:*  vae  oldest 
chief  of  the  tribe ;  was  the  high  .chief  when  your  9  at  brothers, 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  visited  this  country ;  they  visited  me,  and  honored 
me  with  their  friendship  and  counsel.  I  showed  them  my  numerous 
wounds  received  in  bloody  battle  with  the  Snakes ;  they  told  me  it 
was  not  good,  it  was  better  to  be  at  peace ;  gave  me  a  flag  of  truce ; 
1  held  it  up  high ;  we  met  and  talked,  but  never  fought  again.  Clarke 
pointed  to  this  day,  to  you,  and  this  occasion ;  we  have  long  waited  in 
expectation ;  sent  three  of  our  sons  to  Red  River  school  to  prepare 
for  it ;  two  of  them  sleep  with  their  fathers ;  the  other  is  here,  and 
can  be  ears,  mouth,  and  pen  for  us.  I  can  say  no  more ;  I  am  quickly 
tired ;  my  voice  and  limbs  tremble.  I  am  glad  I  live  to  see  you  and 
this  day,  but  I  shall  soon  be  still  and  quiet  in  death." 

The  speech  was  affecting.  Six  more  spoke,  and  the  meeting  ad- 
journed three  hours.  Met  at  the  hour  appointed.  All  the  chiefs  and 
principal  men  being  present,  stated  delicately  the  embarrassed  relation 
existing  between  whites  and  Indians  in  this  upper  country,  by  reason 
of  a  want  of  proper  organization,  or  the  chiefs'  authority  not  being 
properly  regarded ;  alluding  to  some  cases  of  improprieties  of  young 
men,  not  sanctioned  by  the  chiefs  and  old  men ;  and  where  the  chiefs 
had  been  in  the  wrong,  hoped  it  had  principally  arisen  from  imperfectly 
understanding  each  other's  language,  or  some  other  excusable  cause, 
especially  so  far  as  they  were  concerned.  Advised  them,  as  they  were 
now  to  some  extent  prepared,  to  choose  one  high  chief  of  the  tribe, 
and  acknowledge  him  as  such  by  universal  consent;  all  the  other  sub- 
ordinate chiefs  being  of  equal  power,  and  so  many  helps  to  carry  out 
all  his  lawful  requirements,  which  they  were  at  once  to  have  in  writing, 
in  their  own  language,  to  regulate  their  intercourse  with  whites, 
and,  in  most  cases,  with  themselves.  I  advised  that  each  chief  have 
five  men  as  a  body-guard,  to  execute  all  their  lawful  commands.  They 
desired  to  hear  the  laws.  I  proposed  thorn  clause  by  clause,  leaving 
them  as  free  to  reject  as  to  accept  They  wena  greatly  pleased  with 
all  proposed,  but  wished  a  heavier  penalty  to  some^  and  suggested  the 
dog  law,  which  was  annexed.  We  then  left  them  to  choose  the  high 
chief,  assuring  them  if  they  did  this  unanimously  by  the  following 
day  at  ten,  we  would  all  dine  together  with  the  chief,  on  a  fat  ox,  at 
three,  himself  and  myself  at  the  head  of  the  table  ;  this  pleased  them 
well,  and  they  set  about  it  in  good  cheer  and  high  hopes ;  but  this  was 
16 
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a  new  and  delicate  task,  and  they  soon  saw  and  felt  it ;  howeyer,  all 
agreed  that  I  must  make  the  selection,  and  so  repotted  two  hours 
after  we  lefl  the  council  Assuring  them  this  would  not  answer,  that 
they  must  select  their  own  chief,  they  seemed  somewhat  puzzled, 
and  wished  to  know  if  it  would  be  proper  to  counsel  with  Messrs. 
McKay  and  Rogers.  On  telling  them  that  it  was  not  improper,  they 
left,  a  little  relieved,  and  worked  poor  Rogers  and  McKay  severely  for 
many  hours;  but  altogether  at  length  figured  it  out,  and  in  great 
good  humor,  so  reported  at  ten,  appointing  EUlis  high  chief.*  He  i^ 
the  one  alluded  to  by  the  Bloody  Chief,  a  sensible  man  of  thirty-two, 
reading,  speaking,  and  writing  the  English  language  tolerably  well ;  has 
4  fine  small  plantation,  a  few  sheep,  some  neat  stock,  and  no  less  than 
eleven  hundred  head  of  horses.  Then  came  bn  the  feasting ;  our  ox  was 
fat,  and  cooked  and  served  up  in  a  manner  reminding  me  of  the  days 
of  yore ;  we  ate  beef,  corn,  and  peas,  to  our  fill,  and  in  good  cheer  took 
the  pipe,  when  Rev.  Mr.  Spalding,  Messrs.  McKinley,  Rogers,  and 
McKay,  wished  a  song  from  our  boatmen ;  it  was  no  sooner  given  than 
returned  by  the  Indians,  and  repeated  again,  again,  and  again,  in  high 
cheer.  I  thought  it  a  good  time,  and  required  all  having  any  claim 
to  bring,  or  grievances  to  allege,  against  Mr.  Spalding,  to  meet  me 
and  the  high  chief  at  evening,  in  the  council-room,  and  requested  Mr. 
Spalding  to  do  the  saiiie  on  the  part  of  the  Indians.  We  met  at  six, 
and  ended  at  eleven,  having  accomplished,  in  the  happiest  manner, 
much  anxious  business.  Being  too  well  fed  to  be  irritable  or  dis- 
posed to  quarrel,  both  parties  were  frank  and  open,  seeming  anxious 
only  to  learn  our  opinion  upon  plain  undisguised  matters  of  fact,  many 
of  the  difficulties  having  arisen  fcom  an  honest  difference  of  sentiment 
respecting  certain  measures. 

Ellis,  the  chief,  having  conducted  himself  throughout  in  a  manner 
creditable  to  his  head  and  heart,  was  quite  as  correct  in  his  conclusions 
and  firm  in  his  decisions  as  could  have  been  expected.  The  next  day  we 
had  our  last  meeting,  and  one  full  of  interest,  in  which  they  proposed 
to  me  many  grave  and  proper  questions ;  and,  as  it  was  manifestly 
desired,  I  advised  in  many  matters,  especially  in  reference  to  begging, 
or  even  receiving  presents  without,  in  some  way,  returning  an  equiva- 
lent ;  pointed  out  in  strong  language  who  beggars  are  among  the 
whites,  and  how  regarded ;  and  commended  them  for  not  once  troub- 
ling me,  during  my  stay^  with  this  disgusting  practice ;  and  as  a  token 
of  respect,  now,  at  th«  close  of  our  long  and  happy  meeting,  they 
would  please  accept,  in  the  name  of  my  great  chief,  a  present  of  fiily 

*  He  had  been  educated  bj  the  Hudson's  Baj  Companj  at  Bed-  Btrer,  and  was 
Btrongl/  attached  to  it 
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garden  boes,  not  for  those  in  authority,  or  snch  as  had  do  need  of  them, 
bat  for  the  chiefs  and  Mr.  Spalding  to  distribute  among  their  indus- 
trious poor.  I  likewise,  as  they  were  very  needy,  proposed  and  ordered 
them  some  medicines,  to  be  distributed  as  they  should  from  time  to 
time  be  required.  This  being  done,  I  exhorted  them  to  be  in  obedience 
to  their  chiefs,  highly  approving  the  choice  they  had  made,  assuring 
them,  as  he  and  the  other  chiefs  were  responsible  to  me  for  their. good 
behavior,  I  should  feel  it  my  duty  to  see  them  sustained  in  all  lawful 
measui^s  to  promote  peace  and  order.  I  then  turned,  and  with  good 
effect  desired  all  the  chiefs  to  look  upon  the  congregation  as  their  own 
children,  and  then  pointed  to  Mr.  Spalding  and  lady,  and  told  the 
chiefs,  and  all  present,  to  look  upon  them  as  their  father  and  mother, 
and  treat  them  in  all  respects  as  such ;  and  should  they  happen  to 
differ  in  sentiment  respecting  any  matter  during  my  absence,  be  caur 
tious  not  to  differ  in  feeling,  but  leave  it  till  I  should  again  return, 
Men  the  chief  and  myself  would  rectify  it.  Thus  closed  this  mutually 
happy  and  interesting  meeting,  and  mounting  our  horses  for  home, 
Mr.  Spalding  and  the  chiefs  accompanied  us  for  some  four  or  five  miles, 
when  we  took  leave  of  them  in  the  pleasantest  manner,  not  a  single 
circumstance  having  occurred  to  mar  our  peace  or  shake  each  other's 
confidence. 

I  shall  here  introduce  a  note,  previously  prepared,  giving  some  fur- 
ther information  respecting  this  tribe,  and  appending  a  copy  of  their 
laws.  The  Nez  Perces  have  one  governor  or  principal  chief,  twelve 
subordinate  chiefs  of  equal  power,  being  the  heads  of  the  different  yH- 
lages  or  clans,  with  their  five  officers  to  execute  all  their  lawful  orders, 
which  law  they  have  printed  in  their  own  language,  and  read  under- 
standingly.  The  chiefs  are  held  responsible  to  the  whites  for  the  good 
behavior  of  the  tribe.  They  are  a  happy  and  orderly  people,  forming 
an  honorable  exception  to  the  general  Indian  character,  being  more  in- 
dustrious, cleanly,  sensible,  dignified,  and  virtuous. 

This  organization  was  effected  last  fall,  and  operates  well,  and  with 
them,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  succeed.  A  few  days  since  Governor  Mc- 
Laughlin favored  me  with  a  note  addressed  to  him  from  the  Rev.  H.  H. 
Spalding,  missionary  to  this  tribe,  stating  as  follows : — 

^  The  Indians  in  this  vicinity  are  remarkably  quiet  this  winter,  and 
are  highly  pleased  with  the  laws  recommended  by  Dr.  White,  which 
were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  chiefs  and  people  in  council  assem- 
bled. The  visit  of  Dr.  White  and  assistants  to  this  upper  country  will 
evidently  prove  an  incalculable  blessing  to  this  people.  The  school 
BOW  numbers  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  in  daily  attendance,  em- 
bracing most  of  the  chiefs  and  principal  men  of  the  nation." 
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Lav38  of  the  Nez  Ferc^. 

Abtigle  1.  Whoever  willfully  takes  life  shall  be  hung. 

Art.  2.  Whoever  burns  a  dwelling-house  shall  be  hung. 

Abt.  8,  Whoever  bums  an  out-building  shall  be  imprisoned  sir 
months,  receive  fifly  lashes,  and  pay  all  damages. 

Aet.  4.  Whoever  carelessly  bums  a  house,  or  any  property,  shall  pay 
damages. 

Abt.  5.  If  any  one  enter  a  dwelling,  without  permission  of  the  occu- 
pant, the  chiefs  shall  punish  him  as  they  think  proper.  Public  rooms 
are  excepted. 

Abt.  6.  If  any  one  steal  he  shall  pay  back  twofold ;  and  if  it  be  the 
Talue  of  a  beaver  skin  or  less,  he  shall  receive  twenty-five  lashes ;  and 
if  the  value  is  over  a  beaver  skin  he  shall  pay  back  twofold,  and  receive 
fifby  lashes. 

Art.  7.  If  any  one  take  a  horse  and  ride  it,  without  peraiission,  or 
take  any  article  and  use  it,  without  liberty,  he  shall  pay  for  the  use  of 
it,  and  receive  from  twenty  to  fifty  lashes,  as  the  chief  shall  direct. 
•  Art.  8.  If  any  one  enter  a  field,  and  injure  the  crops,  or  throw  down 
the  fence,  so  that  cattle  or  horses  go  in  and  do  damage,  he  shall  pay  all 
damages,  and  receive  twenty-five  lashes  for  every  offense. 

Art.  9.  Those  only  may  keep  dogs  who  travel  or  live  among  the 
game ;  if  a  dog  kill  a  lamb,  cali^  or  any  domestic  animal,  the  owner 
shall  pay  the  damages  and  kill  the  dog. 

'  Abt.  10.  If  an  Indian  raise  a  gun  or  other  weapon  against  a  white 
man,  it  shall  be  reported  to  the  chiefs,  and  they  shall  punish  it.  If  a 
white  do  the  same  to  an  Indian,  it  shall  be  repoited  to  Dr.  White,  and 
he  shall  punish  or  redress  it. 

Art.  11.  If  an  Indian  break  these  laws,  he  shall  be  punished  by  his 
cfaiefii ;  if  a  white  man  break  th^n,  he  shall  be  reported  to  the  agent, 
and  punished  at  his  instance. 

After  a  severe  journey  of  some  four  days,  through  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  we  reached  Wwlatpu,  Dr.  Whitman's  station,  where  we 
had  many  most  unpleasant  matters  to  settle  with  the  Oayuse  tribe,  — 
such  as  personal  abuse  to  Dr.  Whitman  and  lady,  burning  the  mill,  etc. 
Several,  but  not  all,  of  the  chiefs  were  present.  Learning  what  the 
Nez  Percys  had  done  gave  them  great  concern  and  anxiety.  Tawatowe, 
the  high  chief,  and  Feather  Cap  were  there,  with  some  few  more  digni- 
taries, but  manifestly  uneasy,  being  shy  and  cautious.  I  thought  best 
under  the  circumstances  to  be  quiet,  distant,  and  reserved,  and  let  them 
commence  the  conversation  with  my  worthy  and  fiiithful  friends,  Bogen 
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snd  McKaj,  who  conducted  it  with  characteristic  iirroness  and  candor. 
They  had  not  proceeded  far  before  Feather  Cap,  for  the  firat  time  in  his 
life,  so  far  as  we  know,  commenced  weeping,  and  wished  to  see  me ;  said 
his  heart  was  sick,  and  he  could  not  live  long  as  he  no  w  felt.  Tawatowc, 
who  was  no  way  implicated  personally  in  the  difficulties,  and  a  correct 
man,  continued  for  some  time  firm  and  steady  to  his  pui*pose;  said  the 
whites  were  much  more  to  blame  than  the  Indians ;  that  three-fourths 
of  them,  though  they  taught  the  purest  doctrines,  practiced  the  greatest 
abomii^tions, — alluding  to  the  base  conduct  of  many  in  the  llocky 
Mountains,  where  they  meet  them  on  their  buffalo  hunts  during  the 
summer  season,  and  witness  the  greatest  extravagances.  They  were 
shown  the  inapplicability  of  such  instances  to  the  pi*esent  cases  of  diffi- 
culty. He,  too,  at  last,  was  much  subdued;  wished  to  see  me;  was 
admitted ;  made  a  sensible  speech  in  his  own  favor ;  said  he  was  con- 
stituted, eight  years  before,  high  chief;  entered  upon  its  duties  with 
spirit  and  courage,  determined  to  reduce  his  people  to  order.  He 
flogged  the  young  men  and  reproved  the  middle-aged,  till,  having  none 
to  sustain  him,  his  popularity  had  so  declined,  that,  except  in  seasons  of 
difficulty  brought  about  by  their  improprieties,  "I  am  left  alono  to 
say  my  prayers  and  go  to  bed,  to  weep  over  the  follies  and  wickedness 
of  my  people."  Here  his  voice  trembled,  and  he  wept  freely;  ao- 
kaowledged  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  mill  was  burnt  pui*posely  by 
some  disaffected  persons  toward  Dr.  Whitman.  I  spoke  kindly  and 
somewhat  encouragingly  to  these  chiefs ;  assured  them  the  guilty  only 
were  to  be  regarded  as  such  ;  and  that  candor  was  commendable,  and 
would  be  honored  by  all  the  good ;  assured  them  I  credited  all  they 
said,  and  deplored  the  state  of  tijeir  nation,  which  was  in  perfect  anar* 
chy  and  confusion;  told  them  I  could  say  but  little  to  them  now,  as 
their  chiefs  were  mostly  abroad ;  but  must  say  the  shocking  conduct 
of  one  of  the  chiefs  toward  Mrs.  Whitman  greatly  afflicted  me ;  and 
that,  with  the  destruction  of  the  mill,  and  their  abominable  conduct 
toward  Dr.  Whitman,  if  not  speedily  settled,  would  lead  to  the  worst 
of  oonseqaences  to  their  tribe.  I  made  an  engagement  to  meet  them 
and  all  the  tribe  on  the  10th  of  the  ensuing  April,  to  adjust  differences 
and  come  to  a  better  understanding,  they  earnestly  wishing  to  adopt 
such  laws  as  the  Nez  Perces  had  done.  We  should  probably  have 
accomplished  a  satisfactory  settlement,  had  not  several  of  the  inflaen^- 
tial  chiefs  been  too  far  away  to  get  information  of  the  meeting.  We 
reached  Wascopnm  on  December  25,  the  Indians  being  in  great  exciter 
ment,  having  different  views  and  impressions  respecting  the  nature  of 
the  approaching  visit.  We  spent  four  days  with  them,  holding  meet- 
ings daily,  instructing  them'  in  the  nature  of  govommeot,  civil  relations^ 
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domestic  duties,  etc.    Sacceeded,  in  like  happy  manner,  with  them 
with  the  Nez  Percys,  they  unanimoasly  adopting  the  same  code  of  laws. 

Late  information  from  one  of  their  missionaries  you  will  see  in  the 
following  note  from  Mr,  H.  B.  Brewer : — 

"  The  Indians  of  this  place  intend  to  carry  out  the  regulations  you 
lefl  them  to  the  letter.  They  have  been  quite  engaged  in  cutting  logs 
for  houses,  and  live  in  expectation  of  better  dwellings  by  and  by. 
For  the  least  transgression  of  the  laws,  they  are  punished  by  their 
chiefs  inmiediately.  The  clean  faces  of  some,  and  the  tidy  dresses  of 
others,  show  the  good  effects  of  your  visit" 

And  here  allow  me  to  say,  except  at  Wascopum,  the  missionaries  of 
this  upper  country  are  too  few  in  number  at  their  respective  stations, 
an4  iu  too  defenseless  a  state  for  their  own  safety,  or  the  best 
good  of  the  Indians,  the  latter  taking  advantage  of  these  circum- 
stances, to  the  no  small  annoyance,  and,  in  some  instances,  greatly 
endangering  the  personal  safety,  of  the  former.  You  will  see  its  bear- 
ings upon  this  infant  colony,  and  doubtless  give  such  information  or 
instructions  to  the  American  Board  of  Oommissioners,  or  myself,  as 
will  cause  a  correction  of  this  evil.  It  has  already  occasioned  some 
difficulty  and  much  cost.  I  have  insisted  upon  an  increase  of  numbers 
at  Mr.  Spalding's  mission,  which  has  accordingly  been  re-enforced  by 
Mr.  Littlejohn  and  lady,  rendering  that  station  measurably  secure; 
but  not  so  at  Wailatpu,  or  some  of  the  Catholic  missions,  where  some  of 
them  lost  a  considerable  amount  in  herds  during  last  winter,  and,  I  am 
told,  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  posts,  their  lives  being  endangered. 
This  was  in  the  interior,  near  the  Blackfoot  country.  You  will 
observe,  from  the  reports  of  the  different  missions,  which,  so  far  as  I 
am  otherwise  informed,  are  correct,  that  they  are  doing  some  positive 
good  in  the  country,  not  only  by  diffusing  the  light  of  science  abroad 
among  us,  but  also  by  giving  employment  to  many,  and,  by  their 
drafts  upon  the  different  Boards  and  others,  creating  a  circulating 
medium  in  this  country ;  but,  though  they  make  comparatively  slow 
progress  in  the  way  of  reform  among  the  aborigines  of  this  eoun;t;ry, 
their  pious  and  correct  example  has  a  most  restraining  influence  upon 
both  whites  and  Indians,  and  in  this  way  they  prevent  much  evil. 

They  have  in  successful  operation  six  schools.  Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Spalding  (whose  zeal  and  untiring  industry  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  their  charge  entitle  them  to  our  best  considerations)  have  a 
school  of  some  two  hundred  and  twenty-four,  in  constant  attendance, 
most  successfully  carried  forward,  which  promises  to  be  of  great  use- 
fulness to  both  sexes  and  all  ages.  Kev.  Messrs.  Walker  and  Eells  I 
have  not  been  at  leisure  to  visit,  but  learn  they  haye  two  small  schools 
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in  operation;  the  one  at  Wailatpu,  Dr.  Whitman's  station,  is  now 
recommenced  with  promise  of  usefulness. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Blanchet  and  associates,  though  zealous  Catholics,  are 
peaceable,  industrious,  indefatigable,  and  successful  in  promoting  reli- 
gious knowledge  among  the  Canadian  population  and  aborigines  of  this 
country.  Their  enterprise  in  the  erection  of  mills  and  other  public 
works  18  very  commendable,  and  the  general  industry,*  good  order,  and 
correct  habits  of  that  portion  of  the  population  under  their  charge  is 
sufficient  proof  that  their  influence  over  their  people  has  been  eserted 
for  good.*  The  Rev.  Mr.  Lee  and  associates,  from  their  well-conducted 
operations  at  the  Dalles,  upon'the  Columbia,  and  a  school  of  some  thirty 
scholars  successfully  carried  forward  upon  the  Wallamet,  are  doing  but 
little  for  the  Indians;  nor  could  great  efforts  produce  much  good  among 
the  scattered  remnants  of  the  broken  tribes  of  this  lower  district,  who 
are  fast  disappearing  before  the  ravages  of  the  most  loathsome  diseases. 
Their  principal  hopes  of  success  in  this  country  are  apQong  the  whites, 
where  they  are  endeavoring  to  lay  deep  and  broad  the  foundations  of 
science.  The  literary  institution  referred  to  by  Mr.  Lee  is  situated  upon 
a  beautiful  rising  ground,  a  healthy  and  eligible  location.  Could  a  dona- 
tion of  five  thousand  dollars  be  bestowed  upon  the  institution,  it  would 
greatly  encourage  its  friends.  The  donations  made  by  individuals  of 
this  country  have  been  most  liberal,  several  giving  one-third  of  all  they 
possessed.  There  is  a  small  school  established  at  Tualatine  Plains  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Clark  and  lady.  There  is  also  a  school  at  the  Catholic  Mis- 
sion, upon  the  Wallamet,  and  also  one  upon  their  station  at  Cowlitz. 
For  iurther  information  I  will  refer  you  to  the  reports  made,  at  m^y 
request,  by  the  several  missions,  and  accompanying  these  dispatches. 
*  *  *♦  *  «  *  * 

I  must  close  by  praying  that  measures  may  be  speedily  entered  into 
to  take  possession  of  this  country,  if  such  steps  have  not  already  been 
taken.  I  left  home  before  the  close  of  the  session  of  Congress,  and  by 
reason  do  not  know  what  disposition  was  made  of  Hon.  Mr.  Linn^s  bill. 
As  a  reason  for  this  praying,  I  would  here  say,  the  time  was  when  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the  missions  wielded  the 

*Tlii8  fitatement  about  Ber.  Mr.  Blanchet  and  associates,  '*  their  enterprise  in  erect- 
ing milla  and  other  public  works,"  shows  how  easy  it  was  for  the  agent  to  belittle 
his  o\rn  countrymen's  labors,  and  attribute  to  others  what  they  never  attempted  to  do, 
and  in  the  next  paragraph  say  they  "are  doing  but  little  for  the  Indians;"  while  the 
truth  is,  and  was  at  the  time,  that  Mr.  Lee  and  his  mission  were  the  only  persons  in  the 
Walhraet  Valley  doing  any  thing  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  of  which 
their  Indian  school,  now  Wallamet  University,  is  a  permanent  monument,  which  Dr. 
Vhite  ignores  in  this  report. 
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entire  influence  over  this  small  population ;  but  as  they  have  been  re- 
enforccd  latterly  from  whale  ships,  the  Rocky  Mountain**,  and  the 
Southwestern  States,  these  hitherto  salutary  restraints  and  influences 
are  giving  way,  and  being  measurably  lost. 

At  present  I  have  considerable  influence,  but  can  not  long  expect  to 
retain  it,  especially  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  my  duty.  As  a  reason  for 
coming  to  such  a  conclusion,  I  had  but  just  arrived  from  the  interior, 
when  I  received  an  urgent  call  to  visit  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  I  left 
at  once,  in  company  with  Nathaniel  Crocker,  Esq.,  Mr.  Rogers  (my  inter- 
preter), his  lady,  and  her  young  sister  (the  females  going  only  to  the  falls), 
with  a  crew  of  Indians,  on  our  ill-fated  expedition.  We  reached  the  falls 
at  sunset,  February  1,  and,  by  reason  of  the  water  being  higher  than  usual, 
in  passing  around  a  jutting  or  projecting  rock,  the  canoe  came  up  sud- 
denly against  a  log  constituting  the  landing,  at  which  instant  I  stepped 
o%  and  in  a  moment  the  canoe  was  swept  away,  with  all  its  precious 
cargo,  over  the  falls  of  thirty-eight  feet,  three  rods  below.  The  shock 
was  dreadful  to  this  infant  colony,  and  the  loss  was  dreadful  and  irrepa- 
rable to  me,  Mr.  Rogers  being  more  important  to  me  than  any  one  in 
the  country ;  nor  was  there  a  more  respectable  or  useful  man  in  the 
colony.  Nathaniel  Crocker  came  in  with  me  last  fall  from  Tompkins 
County ;  he  was  much  pleased  with  the  country  and  its  prospects,  and 
the  citizens  were  rejoiced  at  the  arrival  of  such  a  man  in  this  country ; 
he  was  every  way  capacitated  for  usefulness.  None  of  the  bodies  of 
the  four  whites  or  two  Indians  have  been  as  yet  found. 

«*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

On  arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  I  found  a  sailor  by  the 
name  of  George  Geere,  who  had  most  evidently  and  maliciously  labored 
to  instigate  the  Indians  ^to  take  the  life  of  one  of  the  mission  gentlemen, 
by  the  offer  of  flve  blankets.  Complaint  being  made,  and  having  no 
better  means,  I  prevailed  upon  Governor  McLaughlin  to  allow  him  to 
accompany  their  express  across  the  mountains  to  the  States.  I  would 
here  say,  as  the  scamp  was  nearly  a  fool  as  well  as  villain,  I  allowed  him 
to  go  without  sending  evidence  against  him,  on  condition  of  his  going 
voluntarily,  and  never  returning. 

I  here  likewise  found  a  rash,  venturesome  character,  about  starting 
off  on  a  trapping  and  trading  excursion  among  a  somewhat  numerous 
band  of  Indians,  and  nowise  well  disposed  toward  the  whites.  As  he 
saw  and  felt  no  danger,  arguments  were  of  no  avail,  and  threats  only 
prevented. 

Sir,  shall  men  be  allowed  to  go  wherever  they  may  please,  however 
remote  from  the  colony,  and  settle,  under  circumstances  that  endanger 
not  only  their  own  personal  safety,  but  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
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whole  white  popnlation  ?    Please  give  ;ne  specific  iostractions  respect- 
iDg  this  matter. 

*  *  4c  *  4c  *  4c* 

I  have  eight  prisoners  on  hand  at  present,  for  various  crimes^  princi- 
pally stealing  horses,  grain,  etc. ;  and  crimes  are  multiplying  with  num- 
bers among  the  whites,  and  with  scarcity  of  game  among  (he  Indians. 

No  intelligence  ii*om  abroad  has  reached  us  this  winter.  Mount  St 
Helen,  one  of  these  snow-capped  volcanic  mountains,  some  16,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  eighty  miles  northwest  of  Vancouver, 
broke  out  upon  the  20th  of  November  last,  presenting  a  scene  the  most 
aw^l  and  sublime  imaginable,  scattering  smoke  and  ashes  several 
hundred  miles  disfance. 

A  petition  started  from  this  coimtry  to-day,  making  bitter  com- 
plaints against  the  Iludson^s  Bay  Company  and  Governor  McLaughlin. 
On  reference  to  it  (as  a  copy  was  denied),  I  shall  only  say,  had  any  gen- 
tleman disconnected  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  been  at  half  the 
pains  and  expense  to  establish  a  claim  on  the  Wallamet  Falls,  very  few 
would  have  raised  an  opposition.  His  half-bushel  measure  I  know  to 
be  exact,  according  to  the  English  imperial  standard.  The  gentlemen 
of  this  company  have  been  fathers  and  fosterers  of  the  colony,  ever 
encouraging  peace,  industry,  and  good  order,  and  have  sustained  a 
character  for  hospitality  and  integrity  too  well  established  to  be  easily 
shaken. 

I  am,  sir,  sincerely  and  most  respectfully,  your  humble  and  obedient 

servant, 

Elijah  Whitb, 

Sub-Agent  Indian  Affairs,  W.  B.  M. 

T.  Habtlsy  Crawford,  Esq., 

Commissioner  Indian  Affairs. 
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•  

Letter  of  H.  H.  Spalding  to  Dr.  White. — Account  of  his  mission  among  the  -KTez 
Percys. — Sdiools. — Cultivation. — ^Industrial  arts. — Moral  character. — ^Arable  land. 
—Letter  of  Gommiseioiier  of  Indian  Affairs  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

My  Dear  Brother, — ^The  kind  letter  which  onr  mission  had  the 
honor  of  receiving  from  yourself,  making  inquiries  relative  to  its  num- 
bers, the  character  of  the  Indian  tribes  among  whom  ita  several  station* 
are  located,  the  country,  etc.,  is  now  before  me. 

The  questions  referring  to  Indian  character  are  very  important,  and 
to  answer  them  demands  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  charact(^r  and 
habits,  from  personal  daily  observation,  than  the  short  residence  of  six 
years  can  afford,  and  more  time  and  attention  than  I  can  possibly  com- 
mand, amidst  the  numerous  cares  and  labors  of  the  station.  I  less  regret 
this,  as  the  latter  will  receive  the  attention  of  my  better-informed  and 
worthy  associates  of  the  other  stations. 

Concerning  many  of  the  questions,  I  can  only  give  my  own  half-' 
formed  opinions,  from  limited  observations  which  have  not  extended 
far  beyond  the  people  of  my  immediate  charge. 

Our  mission  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  American  Board,  and  was 
commenced  in  the  fall  of  1836,  by  Marcus  Whitman,  M.  D.,  and  myself, 
with  our  wives  and  Mr.  Gray.  Dr.  Whitman  was  located  at  Wailatpn, 
among  the  Caynse  Indians,  twenty-five  miles  east  of  Fort  Walla  wall  a,  a 
trading-post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  which  stands  nine  miles 
below  the  junction  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  rivers,  three  hundred  from  the 
Pacific,  and  about  two  hundred  from  Fort  Yancouver.  I  was  located  at 
this  place,  on  the  Clearwater,  or  Koos-koos-ky  River,  twelve  miles  from 
its  junction  with  the  Lewis  River,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  east 
of  Wailatpn,  Mr.  Gray  left  the  same  winter,  and  returned  to  the 
States.  In  the  fall  of  1838,  Mr.  Gray  returned  to  this  country,  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Gray,  Messrs.  Walker,  Eells,  and  Smith,  and  Iheir 
wives,  and  Mr.  Rogei*s.  The  next  season,  two  new  stations  were  com- 
menced, one  by  Messrs. Walker  and  Eells  at  Cimakain,  near  Spokan  River, 
among  the  Spokan  Indians,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles  north- 
west of  this  station,  and  sixty-five  miles  south  of  Fort  Colville,  on  the 
Columbia  River,  three  hundred  miles  above  Fort  Wallawalla ;  the  sec- 
ond by  Mr.  Smith,  among  the  Nez  Perces,  sixty  miles  above  this  station. 
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There  are  now  oonnected  with  this  mission  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Walker 
and  Eells,  Mrs.  Walker  and  Mrs.  Eells ;  at  Cimakain,  myself  and  Mrs. 
Spalding  at  this  station.  Dr.  Whitman  is  now  on  a  visit  to  the  States, 
and  Mrs.  Whitman  on  a  visit  to  the  Dalles,  a  station  of  our  Methodist 
bretiiren.  But  two  natives  have  as  yet  been  admitted  into  the  church. 
Some  ten  or  twelve  others  give  pleasing  evidence  of  having  been  bom 
again. 

GoDcerning  the  schools  and  congregations  on  the  Sabbath,  I  will 
speak  only  of  this  station.  The  congregation  on  the  Sabbath  varies  at 
different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  must  continue  to  do  so  until  the  peo- 
ple find  a  substitute  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  herds  for  their  roots^  . 
game,  and  fish,  which  necessarily  require  maoh  wandering.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  this  people  are  very  generally  turning  their  atteth 
tion,  with  much  apparent  eagerness,  to  coltivating  the  soil,  and  raising 
hogs,  cattle,  and  sheep,  and  find  a  much  more  abundant  and  agreeable  ' 
source  of  subsistence  in  the  hoe  than  in  their  bows  and  sticks  for 
digging  roots. 

For  a  few  weeks  in  the  fall,  after  the  people  return  from  their  baffiJo 
hunt,  and  then  again,  in  the  spring,  the  congregation  numbers  from  one 
to  two  thousand.  Through  the  winter  it  numbers  fix>m  two  to  eight 
hundred.  From  July  to  the  1st  of  October,  it  varies  from  two  to  five 
hundred.  The  congregation,  as  also  the  school,  increases  every  winter, 
as  the  quantity  of  provision  raised  in  this  vicinity  is  increased. 

Preparatory  to  schools  and  a  permanent  congregation,  my  earliest 
attention,  on  arriving  m  this  country,  was  turned  toward  schools,  as 
promising  the  most  permanent  good  to  the  nation,  in  connection  with 
the  written  word  of  God  and  the  preached  gospel.  But  to  speak  of 
schools  then  was  like  speaking  of  the  church  bell,  when  as  yet  the 
helve  is  not  put  in  the  first  ax  by  which  the  timber  is  to  be  felled,  or 
the  first  stone  laid  In  the  dam  which  is  to  collect  the  water  from  whence 
the  lumber  in  the  edifice  in  which  the  bell  is  to  give  forth  its  sounda 
Suffice  it  to  say,  through  the  blessing  of  God,  we  have  had  an  increas- 
ingly large  school,  for  two  winters  past,  with  comparatively  favorable 
means  of  instruction. 

But  the  steps  by  which  we  have  been  brought  to  the  present  eleva- 
tion, if  I  may  so  speak,  though  we  are^yet  exceedingly  low,  begin  far, 
far  back  among  the  days  of  nothing,  and  little  to  do  with. 

Besides  eating  my  own  bread  by  the  sweat  of  my  brow,  there  were 
the  wandering  children  of  a  necessarily  wandering  people  to  collect 
and  bring  permanently  within  the  reach  of  the  school  Over  this 
department  of  labor  hung  the  darkest  cloud,  as  the  Indian  is  noted 
for  despising  manual  labor;  but  I  would  acknowledge,  with  humble 
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gratitode,  the  interposition  of  that  band  which  holds  the  hearts  of  ftll 
men.  The  hoe  soon  brought  hope,  light,  and  satisfaction,  the  finiitfl  of 
which  are  yearly  becoming  much  more  than  a  substitute  for  their  for- 
mer precarioos  game  and  roots,  and  are  much  preferred  by  the  people, 
who  are  coming  in  from  the  mountains  and  plains,  and  calling  lor  hoes, 
plows,  and  seeds,  mach  faster  than  they  can  be  famished,  and  collect^ 
ing  around  the  station  in  increasing  numbers,  to  cultivate  their  Htde 
farms ;  so  furnishing  a  permanent  school  and  congregation  on  the  Sab- 
bath, from  four  to  eight  months,  and,  as  the  firnns  are  enlarged, 
giving  food  and  employment  for  the  year.  I  trust  the  school  and  con- 
gregation will  be  permanent  through  the  year.  It  was  no  small  tax 
on  my  time  to  give  the  first  lessons  on  agriculture.  That  the  ni^i  of 
the  nation  (the  first  chiefs  not  excepted)  rose  up  to  labor  when  a  tdw 
hoes  and  seeds  were  offered  them,  I  can  attribute  to  nothing  but  the 
unseen  hand  of  the  Ood  of  missions.  That  their  habits  are  really 
cbanged  is  acknowledged  by  themselves.  The  men  say,  whereas  they 
once  did  not  labor  with  their  hands,  now  they  do ;  and  often  tell  me  in 
jesting  that  I  have  converted  them  into  a  nation  of  women.  They  are 
a  very  industrioas  people,  and,  from  very  small  beginnings,  they  now 
cultivate  their  lands  with  much  skill,  and  to  good  advantage.  Doubt- 
less  many  more  would  cultivate,  but  for  the  want  of  means.  Your 
kind  donation  of  fifty  hoes,  in  behalf  of  the  government,  will  be  mof?t 
timely ;  and  should  you  be  able  to  send  up  tihe  plows  you  kindly  pro- 
posed, they  wUl,  without  doubt,  be  purchased  immediately,  and  put  to 
(he  best  use. 

But  to  return  to  the  school.  It  now  numbers  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  in  daily  attendance,  half  of  which  are  adults.  Neariy  all 
the  principal  men  and  chiefs  in  this  vicinity,  with  one  chief  from  a 
neighboring  tribe,  are  members  of  the  school.  A  new  impulse  was 
given  to  the  Bchool  by  the  warm  interest  yourself  and  Mr.  McKay  took 
in  it  while  you  were  here.  They  are  as  industrions  in  school  aa  they 
are  on  their  farms.  Their  improvement  is  astonishing,  considering  their 
crowded  condition,  and  only  Mrs.  Spalding,  with  her  delicate  consti- 
tution  and  her  family  cares,  for  their  teacher. 

About  one  hundred  are  printing  their  own  books  with  a  pen.  This 
keeps  up  a  deep  interest,  as  thi^y  daily  have  new  lessons  to  print,  and 
what  they  print  must  bo  committed  to  memory  as  soon  as  possible. 
-  A  good  number  are  now  so  far  advanced  in  reading  and  printing  as 
to  render  much  assistance  in  teaching.  Their  books  are  taken  home  at 
nights,  and  every  lodge  becomes  a  schoolroom. 

Their  lessons  are  scripture  lessons;  no  others  (except  the  laws)  seem' 
to  interest  them.    I  send  you  a  specimen  of  the  books  they  print  in 
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aehooL  It  was  printed  bj  ten  seleet  adults,  yet  it  is  a  fair  Bpeoimen  of^ 
a  great  number  in  the  8oly>oL 

The  lawB  which  you  so  happily  prepared,  and  which  were  nnani« 
moiialy  adopted  by  the  people,  I  have  printed  in  the  form  of  a  small 
school-book.  A  great  number  of  the  school  now  read  them  fluently. 
I  sead  yon  a  few  copies  of  the  laws,  with  no  apologies  for  the  imperfelct 
manner  in  which  they  are  executed  Without  doubt,  a  school  of  nearly 
the  same  number  could  be  collected  at  Kimiah^  the  station  above  this, 
vaoaied  by  Mr,  Smith,  the  present  residence  of  Ellis,  the  principal  chie£ 

Number  who  euUivate. — Last  season  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
ealtivated  &om  one-fourth  of  an  acre  to  four  or  five  acres  each.  About 
half  this  number  cultivate  in  the  valley*  One  chief  raised  one  hundred 
and  seventyHsix  bushels  of  peas  last  season,  one  hundred  of  corn,  and 
lour  hundred  of  potatoes.  Another,  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  peas,  one 
hundred  and  aixty  of  eom,  a  large  quantity  of  potatoes,  vegetables,  eto. 
£I1]S,  I  believe,  raised  more  than  either  of  the  above-mentioned  Some 
forty  ot^er  individuals  raised  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  bushels  of 
grain*  '  Eight  individuals  are  now  furnished  with  plows.  Thirty4wo 
head  of  cattle  are  possessed  by  thirteen  individuals ;  ten  sheep  by  four^ 
come  forty  hogs. 

Art$  and  sciences. — ^Mrs.  Spalding  has  instructed  ten  females  in  knit^ 
ting,  a  majority  of  the  female  department  in  the  schools  in  sewing,  six 
in  carding  and  spinning,  and  three  in  weaving.  Should  our  worthy 
brother  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  LiUlejohn,  join  us  soon,  as  is  now  ex* 
pected,  I  tmst,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  we  shall  see  greater  things  than 
we  have  yet  seen.  From  what  I  have  seen  in  the  field,  the*  school,  the 
cpinniog  and  weaving  room,  in  the  prayer-room,  and  Sabbath  congre- 
^tion,  I  am  fully  of  the  opinion  that  this  people  are  susceptible  of  high 
moral  and  civil  improvement. 

Moral  eharader  of  tfie  people, — On  this  point  there  is  a  great  diver- 
sity of  opinion.  One  writer  styles  them  more  a  nation  of  saints  than 
of  savages;  and  if  their  refusing  to  move  camp  for  game,  at  his  sug- 
gestioo,  on  a  certain  day,  reminded  him  that  the  Sabbath  extended  as 
far  west  as  the  Rocky  Mountains,  he  might  well  consider  them  such. 
Another  styles  them  supremely  selfish,  which  is  nearer  the  truth ;  for, 
without  doubt,  they  are  the  descendants  of  Adam.  What  I  have  above 
stated  is  evidently  a  part  of  the  bright  side  of  their  character.  But 
there  is  also  a  dark  side,  in  which  I  have  sometimes  taken  a  part  I 
aiu8t»  however,  confess  tiiat  when  I  attempt  to  name  it,  and  hold  it  up 
as  a  marked  exception  to  a  nation  in  similar  circumstances,  without  the 
vesCraint  of  wholesome  laws,  and  strangers  to  the  heaven-bom  fruits  of 
.enlightened  and  well-regulated  society,  I  am  not  able  to  do  it    FauUi 
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iliey  have,  and  very  great  ones»  jet  few  of  them  seemed  dispoeed 
to  break  the  Sabbath  by  traveling  and  either  seenlar  borinesa.  A 
very  few  indulge  in  something  like  profime  awearing.  Very  few  arc 
supeTBtitionsIy  attached  to  their  medietne  men,  who  are,  without  doubt, 
sorcerers,  and  are  supposed  to  be  leagued  with  a  supematnnd  being 
(Waikiny,  who  shows  himself  sometimes  in  the  gray  bear,  the  wol^ 
the  swan,  goose,  wind,  clouds,  etc 

Lying  is  v^y  common ;  thieving  c(»nparative1y  rare ;. pdyganiy  for- 
merly common,  bnt  now  rare;  much  gambling  among  the  young  men  ; 
quarreling  and  fighting  quite  rare ;  habit  of  taking  back  property  after 
It  is  sold  is  a  practice  quite  common,  and  very  evil  in  its  teDdenoy* 
All  these  evils,  I  conceive,  can  be  traced  to  the  want  ef  wbolesoiae 
laws  and  well-regulated  society.  There  are  two  traits  in  the  character 
Cf  this  people  I  wish  to  notice.  One  I  think  I  can  account  for ;  the 
ether  I  Can  not.  It  is  often  said  the  Indian  is  a  noble^ninded  being, 
never  forgetting  a  kindness.  So  far  as  ray  ezperienee  has  gone  wiUi 
this  people,  the  above  is  most  emphatically  true,  but  in  quite  a  cKfferent 
sense  from  the  idea  there  conveyed.  It  is  true  they  never  foi^get  a 
kindness,  but  after  make  it  an  occasion  to  ask  ancvther ;  and  if  reftned, 
return  insults  according  to  the  farors  received.  My  experience  has 
taught  me  that,  if  I  would  keep  the  friendship  of  an  In^an,  and  do  him 
good,  I  must  show  him  no  more  favor  in  the  way  of  property  thaa 
what  he  returns  some  kind  of  an  equivalent  for ;  most  of  our  trials  have 
arisen  from  this  sourea  I  am,  however,  happy  to  feel  that  there  is  a 
manifest  improvement  as  the  people  become  more  instrueted,  and  we 
become  more  acquainted  with  their  habits.  This  offennve  trait  in  the 
Indian  character  I  believe,  in  part,  should  be  chaiged  to  the  white  man. 
It  has  been  the  universal  practice  of  all  white  men  to  give  tobacco^  to 
name  no  other  article,  to  Indians  when  they  ads  for  it.  Hence  two  very 
natural  ideas :  one  is,  that  the  white  man  i?  in  debt  to  them ;  the  ctiier  is^ 
that  in  proportioD  as  a  white  man  is  a  good  man  he  will  discharge  this 
debt  by  giving  bountifully  of  his  provisions  and  goods.  This  trait  in 
Indian  character  is  capable  of  being  turned  to  the  chsadvantage  of 
traders,  travelers,  and  missionaries,  by  prejudiced  white  men. 

The  last  trait,  which  I  can  not  account  for,  is  an  apparent  disregard 
for  the  rights  of  white  men.  Although  their  eag^emess  to  receive  in- 
struction in  school  on  the  Sabbath  and  on  the  figyrm  is  without  a  parallel 
in  my  knowledge,  still,  should  a  reckless  fellow  from  their  own  nnmber, 
or  even  a  stranger,  make  an  attack  on  my  life  or  property,  I  have  no 
evidence  to  suppose  but  a  vast  majority  of  them  would  look  on 
with  indifference  and  see  our  dwelling  burnt  to  the  ground  and  our 
•heads  severed  £rom  our  bodies.    I  can  not  reconcile  this  seeming'  want 
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of  gratitude  with  their  mdnj  encouraging  oharaoterifttics.  Bat  to  con- 
ohide  thifl  subject,  should  our  unprofitable  lives,  through  a  kind  Provi* 
dettce,  be  spared  a  few  years,  hj  the  blessing  of  the  God  of  missions, 
we  expect  to  see  this  people  Christianieed  to  a  great  extent,  ciyilufled, 
and  happy,  with  mueh  of  scienoe  and  the  word  of  God,  and  many  of 
the  comforts  of  life ;  but  not  without  many  days  of  hard  labor,  and 
sore  trials  of  disappointed  hopes,  and  nameless  perplexities. 

The  number  of  this  people  is  variously  estimated  from  two  thousand 
to  four  thousaud.    I  can  not  give  a  correct  estimate. 

At  this  station  there  is  a  dweUing-house,  a  schoolhouse,  storehouse, 
flour  and  saw  mills  (all  of  a  rough  kind),  fifteen  acres  of  land  under 
improvement,  twenty-four  head  of  cattle,  thirty-six  horses,  sixty-seven 
sheep.  Bev.  Messrs. Walker  and  Eells,  I  hope,  will  report  of  Wailatpu ; 
but  should  they  fail,  I  will  say,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect,  about  fifty 
acres  of  land  are  cultivated  by  some  seventy  individuals;  a  much  greater 
number  of  cattle  and  hogs  than  among  this  people.  Belonging  to  the 
station  are  thirty-four  head  of  cattle,  eleven  horses,  some  forty  hogs ; 
one  dwelling-house  of  adobes  (well  finished),  a  blacksmith's  shop,  flour- 
mill  (lately  destroyed  by  fire),  and  some  forty  acres  of  land  cultivated. 

Arable  iafid, — The  arable  land  in  this  upper  country  is  confined  al- 
most entirely  to  the  small  streams,  although  further  observation  may 
prove  that  many  of  tJie  extensive  rolling  prairies  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing wheat.  They  can  become  inhabited  only  by  cultivating  timber ; 
but  the  rich  growth  of  bufiafo  grass  upon  them  will  ever  furnish  an  in- 
exhaustible supply  for  innumerable  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep.  I  know 
of  no  country  in  the  world  so  well  adapted  to  the  herding  system. - 
Cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  are  invariably  healthy,  and  produce  rapidly; 
sheep  usually  twice  a  yean  The  herding  system  adopted,  the  country 
at  first  put  under  regulations  adapted  to  the  scarcity  of  habitable  places 
(say  that  no  settlers  shall  be  allowed  to  take  up  over  twenty  acres  of 
land  on  the  streams),  and  the  country  without  doubt  will  sustain  a 
great  peculation.  I  am  happy  to .  feel  assured  that  the  United  States 
government  have  no  other  thoughts  than  to  regard  the  rights  and 
wants  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  this  country. 

And  while  the  agency  of  Indian  affairs  in  this  country  remains  in  the 
hands  of  the  present  agent,  I  have  the  fullest  confidence  to  believe  that 
the  reasonable  expectations  in  reference  to  the  intercourse  between 
whites  and  Indians  will  be  fully  realized  by  every  philanthropist  and  every 
Christian.  But  as  the  Indian  population  is  sparse,  after  they  are 
abundantly  supplied,  there  will  be  remaining  country  sufilcient  for  an 
extensive  white  population. 

The  thought  of  removing  these  tribes^  that  the  country  n^ty  come 
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wholly  in  possession  of  the  whites,  can  never  for  a  moment  enter  the 
mind  of  a  friend  of  the  red  man,  for  two  reasons,  to  name  no  other  r 
First,  there  are  but  two  countries  to  which  they  can  be  removed,  the 
grave  and  the  Blackfoot,  between  which  there  is  no  choice ;  second,  the 
countless  millions  of  salmon  which  swarm  the  Columbia  and  its  tribn* 
taries,  and  furnish  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  sustenance  of  the 
tribes  who  dwell  upon  these  numerous  waters,  and  a  substitute  for 
which  can  nowhere  be  found  east  or  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  bat 
in  herds  or  cultivating  their  own  land.     ♦    ♦    » 

Your  humble  servant, 
Dr.  WHTrE,  H.  H.  Spaldikq. 

Agent  for  Indian  AfTairs  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
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Communications  have  been  received  from  Dr.  Elijah  White,  sulv 
agent  for  the  Indians  in  Oregon  Territory,  dated,  severally,  November 
16,  1843,  and  March  18, 1844.  ♦  *  •  They  contain  much  of  in- 
terest in  considerable  detail.  The  establishment  of  white  settlements 
from  the  United  States,  in  that  remote  region,  seems  to  be  attended 
with  the  circumstances  that  have  always  arisen  out  of  the  conversion  of 
fin  American  wilderness  into  a  cultivated  and  improved  region,  modi- 
fied by  the  great  advance  of  the  present  time  in  morals,  and  benevolent 
tmd  religious  institutions.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  there  should  be  so 
soon  severar well-supported,  well-attended,  and  well-conducted  schools 
in  Oregon.  The  Nez  Perc6  tribe  of  Indians  have  adopted  a  f^w  simple 
and  plain  laws  of  their  code,  which  will  teach  them  self-restraint,  and  is 
the  beginning  of  government  on  their  part. 

It  is  painful,  however,  to  know  that  a  distillery  for  the  manoAicturc 
of  whisky  was  erected  and  in  operation  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
which,  however,  the  sub-agent,  sustained  by  the  resident  whites,  broke 
tip  and  destroyed.  There  was,  in  February  last,  an  affray  between  a 
very  boisterous  and  desperate  Indian  and  his  party  and  a  portion  of 
the  settlers,  which  ended  in  the  death  of  several  of  the  combatants. 
This  unfortunate  affair  was  adjusted,  as  it  is  hoped,  satisfactorily  and 
permanently,  by  the  sub-agent,  though  he  seems  to  apprehend  an  early 
outbreak.    I  trust  he  is  mistaken. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

T.  Habtijbt  Crawtobd. 

Hon.  WnxiAM  Wilkins, 

Secretary  of  War. 
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to  Nez  Percys,  Cayuses,  and  Wallawallas. — Destitution  and  degradation  of  the 
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Wallamet  Valley,  Obxgok,  ] 
November  15, 1843.  J 

HoKOBKD  SiB, — Since  my  arrival,  I  have  had  the  honor  of  address- 
ing you  some  three  or  four  communications,  the  last  of  which  left  early 
in  April,  conveyed  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  express  over  the 
Hocky  Mountains,  via  Canada,  which  I  hope  and  judge  was  duly 
received. 

Immediately  after  this,  I  received  several  communications  from  mis- 
sionaries of  the  interior,  some  from  the  Methodists  and  others  from 
those  sent  out  by  the  American  Board,  representing  the  Indians  of  the 
interior  as  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  and  under  much  apprehension 
from  the  circumstance  that  such  numbers  of  whites  were  coming  in,  as 
they  were  informed,  to  take  possession  of  their  lands  and  country. 
The  excitement  soon  became  general,  both  among  whites  and  Indians, 
in  this  lower  as  well  upper  district ;  and  such  were  the  constantly  floating 
groundless  reports,  that  much  uneasiness  was  felt,  and  some  of  our  citi- 
zens were  under  such  a  state  of  apprehension  as  to  abandon  their 
bouses,  and  place  themselves  more  immediately  within  the  precincts  of 
the  colony.  As  in  all  such  cases,  a  variety  of  opinions  was  entertained 
and  expressed, — some  pleading  for  me,  at  the  expense  of  the  general 
government,  to  throw  up  a  strong  fortification  in  the  center  of  the  col- 
ooy,  and  furnish  the  settlers  with  guns  and  ammunition,  so  that  we 
might  be  prepared  for  extremities.  Others  thought  it  more  advisabla 
for  me  to  go  at  once  with  an  armed  force  of  considerable  strength  to 
the  heart  and  center  of  the  conspiracy,  as  it  was  represented,  and  if 
words  would  not  answer,  make  powder  and  balls  do  it.  A  third  party 
entertained  other  views,  and  few   were   really   agreed  on    any    one 

measure. 
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As  may  be  imagined,  I  felt  the  awkwardneM  of  my  position ;  bat, 
without  stopping  to  consult  an  agitated  populace,  selected  a  sensible 
clersryman  and  a  single  attendant,  with  my  interpreter,  and  so  man- 
aged as  to  throw  myself  immediately  into  their  mid^t  unobserved. 
The  measure  had  the  desired  effect, — ^though,  as  in  my  report  I  will 
more  fully  inform  yon,  it  had  like  to  hare  cost  me  my  life. 

The  Indians  flocked  around  .me,  and  inquired  after  my  party,  and 
6ould  not  be  persuaded  for  some  time,  but  that  I  had  a  large  party 
conceale<l  somewhere  near,  and  only  waited  to  get  them  convened,  to 
open  a  fire  upon  and  cut  them  all  off  at  a  blow.  On  convincing  them 
of  my  defenseless  condition  and  pacific  intentions,  they  were  quite 
astounded  and  much  affected,  assuring  me  thoy  had  been  under  strong 
apprehensions,  having  learned  I  was  soon  to  visit  them  with  a  large 
armed  party,  with  hostile  intentions,  and  I  actually  found  them  suffer- 
ing more  from  fears  of  war  from  the  whites,  than  the  whites  from  the 
Indiatis ;  each  party  resolving,  however,  to  remain  at  home,  and  there 
fight  to  the  last,  though,  fortunately,  some  three  or  four  hundred 
miles  apart* 

The  day  following,  we  left  these  Wallawallas  and  Cayuses,  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  Kez  Perc6s,  promising  to  call  on  oar  return,  and  enter  into  a 
treaty  of  amity,  if  we  could  agree  on  the  terms,  and  wished  them  to 
give  general  notice  to  all  concerned  of  both  tribes. 

In  two  days  we  were  at  Mr.  Spalding^s  station.  The  Nez  Percys 
came  together  in  greater  numbers  than  on  any  former  occasion  for 
years,  and  all  the  circumstances  combining  to  favor  it,  received  us 
most  cordially.  Their,  improvement  during  the  winter  in  reading, 
writing,  etc.,  was  considerable,  and  the  enlargement  of  their  planta- 
tions, with  the  increased  variety  and  quantities  of  the  various  kinds  of 
grains  and  products  now  vigorously  shooting  forth,  connected  with  the 
better  state  of  cultivation  and  their  universally  good  fences,  were  cer- 
tainly most  encouraging.    • 

Spending  some  three  days  with  this  interesting  tribe,  and  their 
missionaries,  in  the  pleasantest  manner,  they  accepted  my  invitation  to 
Xi?it  with  me  the  Cayuses  and  Wallawallas,  and  assist  by  their  influ- 
ence to  bring  them  into  the  same  regulation  they  had  previously 
adopted,  and  with  which  all  were  so  well  pleased, 

Mr.  Spalding,  and  Ellis,  the  high  chief,  with  every  other  chief  and 
brave  of  importance,  and  some  four  or  five  hundred  of  the  men  and 
their  women,  accompanied  us  to  Wailatpu,  Doctor  Whitman's  station, 
a  distance  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  where  we  met  the  Oayusea 
and  Wallawallas  in  mass,  and  spent  some  five  or  six  days  in  getting 
*  Who  were  the  instigators  of  these  alarms  among  the  Indians? 
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matters  adjusted  and  principles  settled,  so  as  to  receive  the  Cayxtses 
iijto  the  civil  compact ;  which  bebg  done,  and  the  high  chief  elected, 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  whites  and  Indians,  I  ordered  two  fat 
oxen  to  be  killed,  and  wheat,  salt,  etc.,  distributed  accordingly.    *  *  * 

This  was  the  first  feast  at  which  the  Indian  women  of  this  country- 
were  ever  permitted  to  be  present,  bat  probably  will  not  be  the  last; 
for,  after  some  explanation  of  my  reasons,  the  chiefs  were  highly 
pleased  with  it ;  and  I  believe  more  was  done  at  that  feast  to  elevate 
and  bring  forward  their  poor  oppressed  women  than  could  have  been 
done  in  ye«ir8  by  private  instruction. 

The  feast  broke  up  in  the  happiest  manner,  after  Five  Crows,  the 
Cayuse  chie^  Ellis,  and  the  old  war  chief  of  whom  I  made  particular 
mention. in  my  last  report  as  being  so  well  acquainted  i^vith  Clarke  and 
a  few  others,  had  made  their  speeches,  and  we  had  smoked  the  pipe  of 
peace,  which  was  done  by  all  in  great  good  humor. 

From  this  we  proceeded  to  the  Dalles  on  the  Colambia  River,  where 
I  spent  two  months  in  instructing  the  Indians  of  different  tribes,  who 
either  came  in  mass,  or  sent  embassadors  to  treat  with  me,  or,  as  they 
denominate  it,  take  my  laws,  which  are  thus  far  found  to  operate 
well,  giving  them  greater  security  among  themselves,  and  helping 
much  to  regulate  their  intercourse  with  the  whites.  Being  exceedingly 
anxious  to  bring  about  an  improvement  and  reformation  among  this 
people,  I  begged  money  and  procured  articles  of  clothing  to  the 
amount  of  a  few  hundred  dollars,  not  to  be  given,  but  to  be  sold  out  to 
the  indastrious  women,  for  n^ats,  baskets,  and  their  various  articles  of 
manufacture,  in  order  to  get  them  clothed  comfortably  to  appear  at 
church ;  enlisted  the  cheerful  co-operation  of  the  mission  Indies  in 
instructing  them  how  to  sew  and  make  up  their  dresses ;  and  had  the 
happiness  to  see  some  twenty  of  these  neatly  clad  at  divine  service,  and 
a  somewhat  large  number  out  in  the  happiest  mood  to  a  feast  I  ordered 
them,  at  which  the  mission  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  present. 

During  these  two  months  I  labored  hard,  visiting  many  of  their  sick 
daily ;  and  by  £he  most  prompt  and  kind  attention,  and  sympathizing 
with  them  in  their  affliction,  encouraging  the  industrious  and  virtuous, 
and  frowning  in  language  and  looks  upon  the  vicious,  I  am  satisfied 
good  was  done.  They  gave  evidence  of  attachment ;  and  my  influence 
was  manifestly  increased,  as  well  as  the  laws  more  thoroughly  under- 
Btood,  by  reason  of  my  remaining  8o  long  among  them. 

During  my  up-countiT"  excursion,  the  whites  of  the  colony  convened, 
and  formed  a  code  of  laws  to  regulate  intercourse  between  themselves 
during  the  absence  of  law  from  our  mother  country,  adopting  in 
almost  all  respects  the  Iowa  code.     In  this  I  was  consulted,  and 
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encouraged  the  mensure,  as  it  waa  so  manifestly  necessary  for  the  eol- 
leotioD  of  debts,  securing  rights  in  claims,  and  the  regulation  of  general 
intercoarse  among  the  whites. 

Thus  fiLTy  these  laws  hare  been  of  some  force  and  importance,  answer- 
ing well  in  cases  of  trespass  and  the  collection  of  debts ;  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful how  they  would  succeed  in  criminal  affairs,  especially  if  there  shoold 
happen  to  be  a  division  of  sentiment  in  the  public  mind. 

The  Indians  of  this  lower  country,  as  was  to*be  expected,  give  oon- 
siderable  trouble,  and  are  most  vexatious  subjects  to  deal  with.  In 
mind,  the  weakest  and  most  depraved  of  their  race,  and  physically, 
thoroughly  contaminated  with  the  scrofula  and  a  still  more  loathsome 
disease  entailed  by  the  whites;  robbed  of  their  game  and  former  means 
of  covering ;  lost  to  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow ;  laughed  at,  scoff- 
ed, and  contemned  by  the  whites,  and  a  hiss  and  by-word  to  the  sur- 
rounding tribes,  they  are  too  dejected  and  depressed  to  feel  the  least 
pleasure  in  their  former  amusements,  and  wander  about  seeking  gener- 
ally a  scanty  pittance  by  begging  and  pilfering,  but  the  more  ambitious 
and  desperate  among  them  stealing,  and  in  some  instances  plundering 
on  a  large  scale.  Were  it  not  that  greater  forbearance  is  exercised 
toward  them  than  whites  generally  exercise,  bloodshed,  anarchy,  and 
confusion  would  reign  predominant  among  us.  But  thus  far,  it  is  but 
just  to  say,  the  Indians  have  been,  in  almost  every  instance,  the  i^grea- 
sors ;  and  though  none  of  us  now  apprehend  an  Indian  war  or  invasion, 
it  appears  to  me  morally  impossible  that  general  quiet  can  long  be 
secure,  unless  government  takes  almost  immediate  measures  to  relieve 
the  anxieties  and  better  the  condition  of  these  poor  savages  and  other 
Indians  of  this  country.  I  am  doing  what  I  can,  and  by  reason  of  my 
profession,  with  lending  them  all  the  assistance  possible  in  sickness, 
and  sympathizing  with  them  in  their  numerons  afflictions,  and  occasion- 
ally feeding,  feasting,  and  giving  them  little  tokens  of  kind  regard,  have 
as  yet  considerable  influence  over  them,  but  have  to  punish  some,  and 
occasion  the  chiefs  to  punish  more,  which  creates  me  enemies,  and  must 
eventuate  in  lessening  my  influence  among  them,  unless  the  means  are 
put  in  my  hands  to  sustain  and  encourage  the  chiefs  and  well-disposed 
among  them.  Good  loordsy  kind  looks,  and  medicine  have  some  power; 
but,  honored  and  very  dear  sir,  yot*  and  I  know  they  do  not  tell  with 
Indians  like  blankets  and  present  articles,  to  meet  their  tastes,  wants,  and 
necessities.  Sir,  I  know  how  deeply  anxious  you  are  to  benefit  and  save 
what  can  be  of  the  withering  Indian  tribes,  in  which  God  knows  how 
fully  and  heartily  I  am  with  you,  and  earnestly  pray  you,  and  through 
you  our  general  government,  to  take  immediate  measures  to  satisfy  the 
minds,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  render  to  these  Indians  an  equivalent  for 
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their  onoe  nnmeronB  herds  of  deer,  elk,  bufEalo,  bearer,  and  ott^r,  nearly 
as  tame  aa  our  domestic  animals,  previously  to  tbe  whites  and  their  fire- 
arms coming  among  them,  and  of  which  they  are  now  stripped,  and  for 
wiiich  they  suffer.  But,  if  nothing  can  be  done  for  them  upon  this  score, 
pray  save  them  from  being  forcibly  ejected  from  the  lands  and  graves 
of  their  fathers,  of  which  they  begin  to  entertain  serious  fears.  Many 
are  becoming  considerably  enlightened  on  the  subject  of  the  white  man's 
policy,  and  begin  to  quake  in  view  of  their  future  doom ;  and  come  to 
me  from  time  to  time,  anxiously  inquiring  what  they  are  to  receive  for 
Bach  a  one  coming  and  cutting  off  all  their  most  valuable  timber,  and 
floating  it  to  the  falls  of  the  Wallamet,  and  getting  large  sums  for  it; 
some  praying  the  removal  of  licentious  whites  from  among  them; 
others  requiring  pay  for  their  old  homestead,  or  a  removal  of  the  in- 
traders.  So,  sir,  you  see  already  I  have  my  hands,  head,  and  heart  full; 
and  if  as  yet  I  have  succeeded  in  giving  satisfaction, — as  many  hundreds 
that  neither  know  nor  care  for  me,  nor  regard  in  the  least  the  rights  of 
the  Indians,  are  now  flocking  in, — something  more  must  be  done,  and 
that  speedily,  or  a  storm  ensues. 

I  remove  all  licentious  offenders  from  among  them,  especially  if 
located  at  a  distance  from  the  colony,  and  encourage  the  community  to 
keep  within  reasonable  bounds,  and  settle  as  compactly  as  the  general 
interest  &nd  duty  to  themselves  will  admit. 

The  large  immigrating  party  have  now  arrived,  most  of  them  with 
their  herds^  having  left  the  wagons  at  Wallawalla  and  the  Dalles,  which 
they  intend  to  bring  by  land  of  water  to  the  Wallamet  in  the  spring. 
Whether  they  succeed  in  getting  them  through  by  land  the  last  sixty 
miles  is  doubtful,  the  road  not  having  been  as  yet  well  explored.  They 
are  greatly  pleased  with  the  country  and  its  prospects.  Mr.  Applegate, 
who  has  been  so  much  in  government  employ,  and  surveyed  such  por- 
tions of  Missouri,  says  of  this  valley,  it  is  a  country  of  the  greatest 
beauty  and  the  finest  soil  he  has  seen. 

The  settlers  are  actively  and  vigorously  employed,  and  the  colony  in 
a  most  prosperous  state,  crops  of  every  kind  having  been  unusually  good 
this  season.  The  little  unhappy  difference  between  the  American  set- 
tlers and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  arising  from  the  last  spring's 
petition  to  our  government,  has  been  healed,  and  we  have  general 
quiet, — both  parties  conducting  themselves  very  properly  toward  each 
other  at  present.  And  here  allow  me  to  say,  the  seasonable  services  in 
which  hundreds  of  dollars  were  gratuitously  expended  in  assisting  such 
numbers  of  our  poor  emigrant  citizens  down  the  Columbia  to  the  Wal- 
lamet, entitle  Governor  McLaughlin,  saying  nothing  of  his  previous 
&therly  and  fostering  care  of  this  colony,  to  the  honorable  considera- 
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tion  of  the  memberB  of  our  goyemment.  And  I  hope,  as  he  is  desirous 
to  settle  with  his  family  in  this  country,  and  has  made  a  claim  at  the 
falls  of  the  Wallamet,  his  claim  will  be  honored  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  him  conscious  that  we,  as  a  nation,  are  not  insensible  to  his 
numerous  acts  of  benevolence  and  hospitality  toward  our  countrymen. 
Sir,  in  the  midst  of  slander,  envy,  jealousy,  and,  in  too  many  instances, 
of  the  blackest  ingratitude,  his  unceasing,  never-tiring  hospitality 
affects  me,  and  makes  him  appear  in  a  widely  different  light  than  too 
many  would  have  him  and  his  worthy  associates  appear  befoi*e  the 
world. 

The  last  year's  report,  in  which  was  incorporated  Mr.  Linn's  Oregon 
speech  and  Captain  Spalding's  statements  of  hundreds  of  unoffending 
Indians  being  shot  down  annually  by  men  under  his  control,  afBicts  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  is  utterly  without  foun- 
dation,— no  company  or  gentlemen  ever  having  conducted  themselves 
laore  judiciously  among  Indians  than  they  uniformly  have  done  in  this 
country ;  and  I  am  of  the  governor's  opinion,  who  declai'es,  openly,  there 
have  not  been  ten  Indians  killed  by  whites  in  this  whole  region  west 
t)f  Fort  Hall,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  nor  do  I  know  of  that  number, 
and  two  of  those  were  killed  by  our  citizens.  What  were  destroyed  by 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  sufferered  for  willful  murder,  none  pretend- 
ing a  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  the  course  adopted.* 

There  are  now  four  schools  kept  in  the  colony,  of  which  I  shall  speak 
more  fully  in  my  annual  report :  one  at  the  Tualatin  Plains,  under  the 
direction  and  auspices  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clark,  a  self-supporting  mission- 
ary ;  a  second  (French  and  English)  school  is  in  successful  operation 
by  Mr.  Blanchet,  Roman  Catholic  missionary  to  this  colony  ;  a  third  is 
well  sustained  by  the  citizens,  and  kept  at  the  falls  of  the  Wallamet ;  a 
.fourth  (boarding  and  manual  labor)  sustained  by  the  Methodist  Board 
of  Missions,  for  the  benefit  of  Indian  youth,  of  which  Mr.  Lee  will  8pe.ak 
particularly.  The  location  is  healthy,  eligible,  and  beautiful,  and  the 
noble  edifice  does  honor  to  the  benevolent  cause  and  agents  that  founded 
it.  And  while  here,  allow  me  to  say,  Mr.  Jesse  Applegate,  from  Mis- 
souri, is  now  surveying  the  mission  claim,  a  plat  of  which  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  consideration  of  the  members  of  our  government,  for 
acceptance  or  otherwise,  of  which  I  have  but  little  to  say,  as  I  entertain 
no  doubt  but  Mr.  Lee's  representation  will  be  most  faithful.  Should 
the  ground  of  his  claim  be  predicated  upon  the  much  effected  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indians,  I  am  not  with  him ;  for,  with  all  that  has  been 

*  This  statement  of  Dr.  White's  shows  his  disposition  to  misrepresent  his  own  coun- 
trymen, to  faror  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the  foreign  subjects  who  were  disposed 
to  flatter  his  vanity. 
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expended,  witliout  doubtiDg  thecorrectDess  of  the  intention,  it  is  most 
manifest  to  every  observer  that  the  Indians  of  this  lower  country,  as  a 
whole,  have  been  very  little  benefited.  They  were  too  far  gone  with 
scrofula  and  venereal  But  should  he  insist,  as  a  reason  of  his  claim, 
the  benefit  ai-ising  to  the  colony  and  country,  I  am  with  him  heartily.; 
and  notwithstanding  the  claim  is  a  valuable  one,  this  country  has  been 
increased  more  by  the  mission  operations  than  twice  its  amount  in 
finance ;  besides,  much  has  been  done  in  advancing  civilization,  tem- 
perance, literature,  and  good  morals,  saying  nothing  of  the  evils  that 
must  have  arisen  in  this  lawless  country  in  the  absence  of  all  moral 
restraint.  Mr.  Lee  was  among  the  fii*st  pioneers  to  this  distant  laud, 
has  struggled  in  its  cares,  toils,  and  tiials,  has  risen  with  its  rise ;  and 
it  is  but  just  to  say,  he  and  his  associates  are  exerting  a  considerable 
and  most  salutary  influence  all  abroad  among  us.  I  hope  his  reception 
will  be  such  that  he  will  return  from  Washington  cheered  and  encour- 
aged to  puraue  his  benevolent  operations  in  this  country.  Tlie  Catho- 
lic and  the  different  Protestant  missions  have  been  prosperous  during 
the  last  year,  and  ai*e  as  generally  acceptable  to  the  whites  as  could, 
from  their  different  pursuits,  have  been  expected.     ♦    ♦     ♦ 

Great  expectations  are  entertained,  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Linn's  bill 
has  passed  the  Senate ;  and  as  it  has  been  so  long  before  the  public,  and 
favorably  euteilained  at  Washington,  should  it  at  last  fail  of  passing 
the  Lower  House,  sufier  me  to  predict,  in  view  of  what  so  many  have 
been  induced  to  undergo,  in  person  and  property,  to  get  to  this  distant 
country,  it  will  create  a  disaffection  so  strong  as  to  end  only  in  open  ^ 
rebellion;  whereas,  should  it  pass  into  a  law,  it  will  be  regarded  as 
most  liberal  and  handsome,  and  will  be  appreciated  by  most,  if  not  all, 
in  Oregon. 

As  to  the  claim  for  the  Oregon  Institute,  I  need  say  nothing,  hav- 
ing said  enough  in  my  last  report ;  but,  as  that  may  have  failed  in 
reaching,  I  would  just  remark,  that  the  location  is  a  healthy  one, 
and  the  site  fine,  with  prospect  charmingly  varied,  extensive,  and 
beautiful. 

I  leave  this  subject  with  Mr.  Lee  and  the  members  of  our  liberal 
government,  not  doubting  but  that  all  will  be  done  for  this  Institute,  and 
otherwise,  that  can  be,  and  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  lay  deep  and  broad 
the  foundation  of  science  and  literature  in  this  country.     *    *    * 

Respectixtlly  yours, 

Elijah  Whttb, 
Sub-Agent  Indian  Affairs,  W.  R.  M. 

Hon.   J.   M.   POBTEB, 

Secretary  of  War. 
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Waixaxst,  Maich  18,  1844. 

Sib, — On  the  evening  of  the  Ist  February,  the  two  following 
letters  came  to  me,  finding  me  in  the  upper  settlement  of  the  Wallamet, 
distance  forty  miles : — 

"Wallamet  Falls,  January  29, 1844. 

"  Dbab  Sir, — The  undersigned  would  take  this  occasion  to  inform 
you  that  there  have  been  of  late  in  this  place  some  few  cases  of  intoxica- 
tion from  the  effects  of  ardent  spirits.  It  is  currently  reported  that  it 
is  distilled  in  this  place,  and  the  undersigned  have  good  reason  to  credit 
such  reports.  While,  therefore,  the  undersigned  will  not  trouble  you, 
sir,  with  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  facts,  they  must  be  permitted  to 
express  their  deliberate  conviction  that  that  which  has  inflicted  bo 
much  injury  upon  the  morals,  the  peace,  and  the  happiness  of  the  world, 
ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  be  manufactured  in  this  country  under 
any  circumstances.  And  your  attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  this 
subject.  "  We  have  the  honor  to  be,  dear  sir, 

"  Petbb  H.  Hatch,  President. 
"  A.  L.  LovBJOY,  Vice-President. 
"  A.  F.  Wallbb,  Secretary. 
"  Dr.  R  White, 

"Sub-Agent  for  Indian*  Affairs,  Oregon  Territory." 

"  Wallahbt  Falls,  January  26, 1844. 

"  Deab  Sib, — ^I  do  not  know  but  you  have  been  written  to  already 
on  the  subject  which  is  the  cause  of  no  inconsiderable  excitement  at 
this  place,  viz.,  the  manufacture  and  use  of  that  most  degrading,  wither- 
ing, and  damning  of  all  the  curses  that  have  ever  visited  our  race 
since  the  fall  of  Adam.  As  much  as  we  regret  it,  deplore  it,  and 
anathematize  the  men  who  make  it,  it  is  nevertheless  made,  and  men, 
or  rather  biped  brutes,  get  drunk.  Now,  we  believe  if  there  is  any  thing 
that  calls  your  attention  in  your  official  capacity,  or  any  thing  in  which 
you  would  be  most  cordially  supported  by  the  good  sense  and  prompt 
action  of  the  better  part  of  the  community,  it  is  the  present  case.  We 
do  not  wish  to  dictate,  but  hope  for  the  best,  begging  pardon  for 
intrusions.  "  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

"  Eluah  Whitb,  Esq.,  "  W.  H.  Wilsok, 

"  Sub-Agent  Oregon  Territory.'* 

I  accordingly  left  at  sunrise  on  the  following  morning,  and  reached 
the  falls  at  sunset    Without  delay,  I  secured  the  criminal  and  his 
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distillery^  broke  his  apparatus,  and  buried  it  in  the  Wallamet  River. 
I  pat  the  aggressor  under  bonds,  in  the  strongest  penalty  the  nature  of  ■ 
the  case  would  admit, — $300, — ^few  being  willing  to  be  his  bondsmen 
even  for  this  amount. 

Mr.  Pettygrove,  a  merchant,  of  good  habits  and  character,  being 
accused  of  keeping  and  selling  wine  and  brandy,  I  searched,  and  found, 
as  he  had  acknowledged,  half  .a  gallon  of  brandy  and  part  of  a  barrel 
of  port  wine,  which  has  been  used,  and  occasionally  parted  with,  only 
for  medicinal  purposes ;  and,  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  partiality,  I 
required  the  delivery  of  the  brandy  and  wine  on  the  delivery  of  the 
inclosed  bond,  which  was  most  cheerfully  and  cordially  given, — amount 
|1,000.  I  searched  every  suspicious  place  thoroughly,  aided  by  the 
citizens,  but  found  no  ardent  spirits  or  wine  in  the  colony.  Since  this 
period,  no  attempts  have  been  made  to  make,  introduce,  or  vend 
liquors ;  and  the  great  majority  of  the  colonists  come  warmly  to  my 
support  in  this  matter,  proffering  their  aid  to  keep  this  bane  from  our 
community. 

On  the  evening  of  February  20, 1  received  the  following  communica- 
tion, accompanied  by  corroboratory  statements  from  Mr.  Foster,  of 
Oregon  City : — 

"Wallamet  Falls,  February  16,  1844. 

"  Sir, — ^I  beg  leave  to  inform  you  that  there  is  an  Indian  about  this 
place,  of  the  name  of  Cockstock,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  making  con- 
tinual threats  against  the  settlers  in  this  neighborhood,  and  who  has 
also  murdered  several  Indians  lately.  He  has  conducted  himself  lately 
in  so  outrageous  a  manner,  that  Mr.  Winslow  Anderson  has  considered 
himself  in  personal  danger,  and  on  that  account  has  left  his  place,  and 
come  to  reside  at  the  falls  of  the  Wallamet ;  and  were  I  in  circum- 
stances that  I  could  possibly  remove  from  my  place,  I  would  certainly 
remove  also^  but  am  so  situated  that  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  do  so. 
I  beg,  therefore,  that  you,  sir,  will  take  into  consideration  the  propriety 
of  ridding  the  country  of  a  villain,  against  the  depredations  of  whom 
none  can  be  safe,  as  it  is  impossible  to  guard  against  the  lurking  at- 
tacks of  the  midnight  murderer.  I  have,  therefore,  taken  the  liberty 
of  informing  you  that  I  shall  be  in  expectation  of  a  decided  answer 
from  you  on  or  before  the  10th  of  March  next ;  after  that  date,  I  shall 
consider  myself  justified  in  acting  as  I  shall  see  fit,  on  any  repetition  of 
of  the  threats  made  by  the  before-mentioned  Indian  or  his  party. 

"  I  am,  etc.,  with  respect, 

"  James  D.  Saules. 

"Dr.  K  Whttb,  Superintendent,  etc" 
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As  I  well  knew  all  the  individuals  concerned,  I  resolved  to  repidr 
immediately  to  the  spot,  and,  if  possible,  secure  the  Indian  without 
bloodshed,  as  he  was  connected  with  some  of  the  most  formidable  tribes 
in  this  part  of  the  Territory,  though  a  very  dangerous  and  violent 
character.  Accordingly  I  started,  and  reaching  the  falls  on  the  follow- 
ing evening,  collected  a  party  to  repair  to  the  spot  and  secure  him 
while  asleep,  knowing  that  he  would  no.t  submit  to  be  taken  a  prisoner 
without  resistance.  The  evening  was  stormy,  and  the  distance  some 
eight  miles,  through  thick  wood  and  fallen  timber,  with  two  bad 
streams  to  cross.  Being  on  foot,  my  party  declined  the  attempt  till 
morning, — a  circumstance  I  much  regretted ;  yet,  having  no  military 
force,  I  was  compelled  to  yield.  In  the  morning  I  headed  the  party  of 
ten  men  to  take  this  Indian,  who  had  only  five  adherents,  in  hopes  to 
surprise  and  secure  him  without  fighting, — enjoining  my  men,  fVom 
many  considerations,  not  to.  fire  unless  ordered  to  do  so  in  self-defense. 
Unfortunately,  two  horses  had  just  been  stolen  and  a  house  plundered, 
and  the  Indians  absconded,  leaving  no  doubt  on  our  minds  of  their  being 
the  thieves,  as,  after  tracking  them  two  or  three  miles  into  the  forest, 
they  had  split  off  in  such  a  manner  as  to  elude  pursuit,  and  we  were 
forced  to  retura  to  town  unsnccessful,  as  further  pursuit  was  little  more 
rational  than  chasing  an  eagle  amidst  the  mountains.  Cockstock  had 
sworn  vengeance  against  several  of  my  party,  and  they  thirsted  for  his 
blood.  Having  no  other  means  of  securing  him,  I  offered  $100  reward 
to  any  who  would  deliver  him  safely  into  my  hands,  as  I  cashed  to 
convey  him  for  trial  to  the  authorities  constituted  among  the  Nez 
Percys  and  Cayuses,  not  doubting  that  they  would  feel  honored  in 
inflicting  a  just  sentence  upon  him,  and  the  colony  thereby  be  saved 
from  an  Indian  war,  so  much  to  be  dreaded  in  our  present  weak  and 
defenseless  condition. 

Some  six  days  subsequent,  Cockstock  and  his  party,  six  in  all,  came 
into  town  at  midday,  rode  from  house  to  house,  showing  his  loaded 
pistols,  and  not  allowing  any  one,  by  artifice  or  flattery,  to  get  them 
out  of  his  bosom  or  hand.  He  and  his  party  were  horridly  painted,  and 
rode  about  the  town,  setting,  as  the  citizens,  and  especially  his  enemies, 
construed  it,  the  whole  town  at  defiance.  The  citizens  endured  it  for 
several  hours,  but  with  great  impatience,  when  at  length  he  crossed  the 
river,  and  entered  the  Indian  village  opposite,  and,  as  the  chief  states, 
labored  for  some  time  to  induce  them  to  join  him  and  bum  down  the 
town  that  night,  destroying  as  many  of  the  whites  as  possible.  Failing 
in  this  (if  serious  or  correct  in  statement,  which  is  much  doubted  by 
some,  as  the  chief  and  whole  Indian  village  were  inimical  to  him,  and 
doubtless  wished,  as  he  was  a  **  brave,"  to  make  the  whites  the  instru- 
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ment  of  his  destnictJon),  he  obtained  an  interpreter,  and  recrossed  the 
river,  as  other  Indians  state,  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  whites  to  an 
explanation  for  pursuing  him  with  hostile  intentions.  By  this  time,  the 
excitement  had  become  intense  with  all  classes  and  both  sexes  among  the 
whites,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  they  ran  in  confusion  and  disorder 
toward  the  jioint  where  the  Indians  were  landing, — some  to  take  him 
alive  and  get  the  reward ;  others  to  shoot  him  at  any  risk  to  themselves, 
the  wealthiest  men  in  town  promising  to  stand  by  them  to  the  amount 
of  11,000  each.  With  these  different  views,  and  no  concert  of  action, 
and  many  running  merely  to  witness  the  affray,  the  Indians  were  met 
at  the  landing,  and  a  firing  commenced  simultaneously  on  both  sides, 
each  party  accusing  the  other  of  firing  first.  In  the  midst  of  a  hot 
firing  on  both  sides,  Mr.  George  W.  Le  Breton,  a  respectable  young 
man,  rushed  unarmed  upon  Cockstock,  after  the  discharge  of  one  or 
more  of  his  pistols,  and  received  a  heavy  discharge  in  the  palm  of  his 
right  hand,  lodging  one  baU  in  his  elbow  and  another  in  his  arm,  two 
inches  above  the  elbow-joint.  A  scuffle  ensued,  in  which  he  fell  with 
the  Indian,'  crying  out  instantly,  ^  He  is  killing  me  with  his  knife.'*  At 
this  moment  a  mulatto  man  ran  up,  named  Winslow  Anderson,  and 
dispatched  Cockstock,  by  mashing  his  skull  with  the  barrel  of  his  rifle, 
using  it  as  a  soldier  would  a  bayonet.  In  the  mean  time  the  other 
Indiana  were  firing  among  the  whites  in  every  direction,  with  guns, 
pistols,  and  poisoned  arrows,  yelling  fearfully,  and  many  narrowly 
escaped.  Two  men,  who  were  quietly  at  work  near  by,  were  wounded 
with  arrows  (Mr.  Wilson  slightly  in  the  hip,  and  Mr.  Rogers  in  the 
muscle  of  the  arm),  but  neither,  as  was  supposed,  dangerously.  The 
five  Indians  havii)g  shot  their  guns  and  arrows,  retired  toward  the 
bluff  east  of  the  town,  lodged  themselves  in  the  rocks,  and  again  com- 
menced firing  upon  the  citizens  indiscriminately.  Attention  was  soon 
directed  that  way,  and  fire-arms  having  been  brought,  the  Indians  were 
soon  routed,  killing  one  of  their  horses,  and  wounding  one  of  them,  thus 
ending  the  affray. 

Mr.  Le  Breton  (the  surgeon  being  absent  from  town)  was  removed 
immediately  to  Vancouver,  where  he  received  every  attention  ;  but  the 
canoe  having  been  ten  hours  on  the  passage,  the  poison  had  diffused 
itself  all  abroad  into  his  system,  and  proved  mortal  in  less  than  three 
days  from  the  moment  of  the  horrid  disaster.  Mr.  Rogers  lived  but 
one  day  longer,  though  but  slightly  wounded  with  an  arrow  in  the 
muscles  of  his  arm.  Mr.  Wilson  has  suffered  comparatively  little,  but 
is  not  considered  in  a  safe  condition. 

This  unhappy  affray  has  created  a  general  sensation  throughout  the 
3olony,  and  all  abroad  among  the  Indians  of  this  lower  district.     Now, 
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while  I  am  penning  these  lines,  I  am  completely  sarronnded  by  at  least 
seventy  armed  Indians,  just  down  from  the  Dalles  Of  the  Columbia, 
many  of  them  the  professed  relatives  of  the  deceased,  on  the  way  to  the 
falls  of  the  Wallamet,  to  demand  an  explanation,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
extort  a  present  for  the  loss  of  their  brother. 

They  appear  well  affected  toward  me ;  remarkably  so,  though  armed 
to  the  teeth,  and  painted  horridly.  I  am  every  moment  expecting  my 
interpreter,  when  I  shall  probably  learn  particulars  respecting  their 
intentions.  In  the  mean  time,  I  will  give  a  few  particulars  respecting 
this  deceased  Indian's  previous  course,  which  led  to  the  disaster,  show- 
ing how  much  we  need  authorities  and  discipline  in  this  country. 

As  it  is  said,  a  negro  hii*ed  Cockstock  for  a  given  time,  to  be  paid  in 
a  certain  horae.  Before  the  time  expired,  the  negro  sold  the  horse  and 
land  claim  to  another  negro,  the  Indian  finishing  his  time  with  the  pur^ 
chaser,  according  to  agreement.  Learning,  however,  to  his  chagrin  and 
mortification,  that  the  horse  had  changed  owners,  and  believing  it  a 
conspiracy  against  his  rights,  he  resolved  to  take  the  horse  forcibly ; 
did  so,  and  this  led  to  a  year's  contention,  many  threat-s,  some  wounds, 
and  at  last  to  the  three  deaths,  and  may  possibly  lead  to  all  the  hor- 
rors of  savage  warfare  in  our  hitherto  quiet  neighborhood.  It  was  this 
identical  Cockstock  that  occasioned  much  of  the  excitement  last  spring 
among  the  whites  of  the  colony,  actually  driving  several  from  their 
homes  to  the  more  central  parts  of  the  settlement  for  protection. 

I  s^w  and  had  an  interview  with  the  Indians  in  June  following,  and 
settled  all  differences,  to  appearances,  satisfactorily ;  but,  four  months 
subsequently,  having  occasioned  the  authorities  constituted  among  the 
Indians  to  flog  one  of  his  connections  for  violently  entering  the  house 
of  the  Rev.  H.  K.  W.  Perkins,  seizing  his  person,  and  attempting  to  tie, 
with  a  view  to  flog  him,  he  took  fii^  afresh,  and  in  November  last  came 
with  a  slave  to  my  house,  with  the  avowed  object  of  shooting  me  down 
at  once ;  but  finding  me  absent,  after  a  close  search  in  every  part  of  the 
house,  he  commenced  smashing  the  windows,  lights,  sash,  and  all,  of  my 
house  and  office,  with  the  breech  of  his  gun ;  and  it  is  but  just  to  say  he 
did  his  work  most  effectually,  not  leaving  a  sound  window  in  either.  He 
next  started  hotly  in  pursuit  of  my  steward,  who  was  most  actively 
retreating,  but  was  soon  overtaken  and  seized  by  the  shoulder;  his 
garment  giving  way  saved  the  frightened  young  man  from  further 
violence. 

I  returned  late  in  the  evening, — this  having  occurred  at  three  p.  v., — 
when  the  villains  were  too  far  away  to  be  overtaken,  though  I  pursued 
them  with  the  best  men  of  the  colony  during  the  whole  night,  and  as 
long  after  as  we  could  trace  them.    This  was  regarded  as  a  great  out- 
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rage,  and  oieated  a  strong  sensation  thronghont  the  community :  es- 
pecially as  none  knew  where  to  trace  it  until  within  a  few  weeks  past. 
Some  four  weeks  subsequently,  fifteen  Indians  came  riding  into  the 
neighborhood  in  open  day,  painted  and  well  armed.  I  was  the  first, 
with  one  exception,  that  observed  them,  and  learned  that  they  were 
Molallas  and  Elamaths,  and  felt  confident  they  were  on  an*  errand  of 
mischief,  being  welb  informed  of  their  marauding  and  desperate  habits. 
As  this  is  quite  out  t>f  their  proyince,  the  proper  homes  of  the  Klamaths 
being  at  least  three  hundred  miles  to  the  south,  and  the  Molallas,  with 
whom  they  intermarry,  having  their  lodges  in  the  Cascade  Mountains, 
a  distance  of  from  forty  to  eighty  miles,  I  resolved  at  onoe  to  turn  their 
visit  to  account;  sent  my  steward  to  Chief  Caleb's  lodge,  where  all 
had  artived,  he  being  a  Callapooya,  and  with  his  band  having  pre- 
viously entered  with  me  into  the  civil  compact,  and  gave  him  a  cordial 
invitation  to  call  on  me,  with  the  chiefs  of  his  district,  in  the  morning, 
as  I  wished  to  see  them  and  had  some  interesting  and  pleasing  news 
to  convey  to  them.  The  chiefs  called  in  the  morning,  none,  however, 
appearing  so  pleased  and  happy  as  Caleb.  Of  this  I  took  no  notice, 
bat  entered  into  cheerful  conversation  with  Caleb  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  rose  up  and  invited  them  to  walk  out  and  see  my  plantation 
and  herds. 

When  we  reached  the  cattle,  I,  as  by  accident,  or  incidentally,  asked 
Caleb  if  he  was  prepared  to  give  a  feast  to  his  distant  friends  who  had 
60  lately  and  unexpectedly  called  upon  him.  Answering  in  the  nega- 
tive, I  told  him  to  shoot  down  at  once  a  fat  young  ox  that  was  passing 
hefore  us,  and,  while  some  were  dressing  it,  others  to  come  to  the  house 
and  get  some  fiour,  peas,  salt,  etc.,  and  go  immediately  back  and  feast 
his  friends,  lest  they  form  a  very  unfavorable  opinion  of  us  here.  I 
need  not  say  that  the  summons  was  promptly  obeyed,  and  Caleb  the 
happiest  man  in  the  world.  Now  the  rigid  muscles  of  the  stranger 
chiefs  began  to  relax ;  in  short,  all  distrust  was  soon  lost,  and,  as  they 
were  about  leaving  for  Caleb's  camp,  they  found  themselves  constrained 
to  inform  me  that  they  came  over  with  very  different  feelings  from 
what  they  were  now  leaving  us  with,  and  were  very  glad  they  had 
listened  to  Caleb's  advice,  and  called  upon  me.  Professing  to  be  very 
much  engaged  at  the  moment,  I  told  them  to  go  and  dine,  and  at 
evening,  or  early  the  following  morning,  I  would  come  with  my  friend, 
Mr.  Applegate,  and  make  them  a  call. 

They  feasted  to  the  full,  and  I  found  them  in  fine  humor,  and  in  a 
better  condition  to  smoke  than  fight.  After  some  casual  conversation  I 
asked  them  how  they  would  like  to  enter  into  the  civil  compact ;  and, 
while  they  were  discussing  the  subject,  this  Indian  (Cockstock)  came 
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first  into  my  presence,  well  armed,  and  appeared  cold  and  distant, 
though  I  had  no  suspicion  of  his  being  the  character  who  had  so  lately 
broken  to  pieces  the  windows  in  my  house  and  office. 

They  had  no  scruples  in  saying  they  were  entirely  willing,  and  should 
be  pleased  on  their  paii;  to  enter  upon  the  same  terms,  but  did  not 
know  how  it  might  be  regarded  by  the  residue  of  their  respective  tribes. 
They  engaged  to  meet  me  on  the  15th  March,  with  the  residue  of  their 
people,  and  use  their  influence  to  bring  about  so  desirable  an  object. 
The  party  left  the  same  day,  apparently  in  a  cheerful  mood,  passed 
over  the  pr^rie  singing,  talking,  and  laughing  merrily.  As  a  part, 
however,  were  passing  their  horses  over  a  difficult  stream^  the  other 
part  fell  upon  and  massacred  them  in  a  most  shocking  manner,  this 
villainous  Cockstock  acting  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  bloody  affray. 

I  repaired  to  the  spot  without  delay,  as  the  whites  were  much 
excited,  and  wished  to  pursue  and  hang  every  one  of  them.  I  learned 
there  had  been  unsettled  feuds  of  long  standing,  and  that  in  like  man- 
ner, ten  months  previously,  these  unfortunate  wretches  had  shot  down 
a  fellow-traveler.  On  conveying  this  information  to  the  citizens,  all 
I  believe  were  satisfied  to  stay  at  home,  and  remain  quiet  for  the 
present. 

Thus  much  for  this  Indian  affair,  which,  my  interpreter  having 
arrived,  I  have  settled  to-day  with  the  Dalles  Indians  most  satisfac- 
torily. As  was  to  be  expected,  they  wished  presents  for  the  death  of 
their  brother.  I  prevailed  on  all  to  be  seated,  and  then  explained  the 
whole  case  slowly  and  clearly  to  their  understanding.  I  told  them  we 
had  lost  two  valuable  innocent  men,  and  they  but  one ;  and  should  our 
people  learn  that  I  had  given  them  presents,  without  their  giving  me 
two  blankets  for  one,  they  must  expect  nothing  but  the  hottest  dis- 
pleasure from  the  whites.  After  much  deliberation  among  themselves, 
they,  with  one  voice,  concluded  to  leave  the  whole  matter  to  my  dis- 
cretion. 

I  at  once  decided  to  give  the  poor  Indian  widow  two  blankets,  a 
dress,  and  handkerchief,  believing  the  moral  influence  to  be  better  than 
to  make  presents  to  the  chief  or  tribe,  and  to  receive  nothing  at  their 
hands.  To  this  proposition  they  most  cheerfully  consented,  and  have 
now  left,  having  asked  for  and  obtained  from  me  a  written  certificate, 
stating  that  the  matter  had  been  amicably  adjusted.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  here  end,  though  that  is  by  no  means  certain,  as  at  present 
there  are  so  many  sources  of  uneasiness  and  discontent  between  the 
parties. 

As  I  said  before,  I  believe  it  morally  impossible  for  us  to  remain  at 
peace  in  Oregon,  for  any  considerable  time,  without  the  protection  of 
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yigorons  civil  or  military  law.  For  myself,  I  am  most  awkwardly  situ- 
ated ;  so  mach  so,  indeed,  that  I  had  seriously  anticipated  leaving  this 
spring ;  but  the  late  successful  contest  against  the  introduction  of 
ardent  spirits,  in  connection  with  the  excitement  by  reason  of  the  un* 
happy  disaster  at  the  falls  of  the  Wallamet,  together  with  the  fact  of 
too  many  of  our  people  being  so  extremely  excitable  on  Indian  and 
other  affairs  relating  to  the  peace  and  interest  of  the  colony  and  coun- 
try, I  have  concluded  to  remain  for  the  present,  in  hopes  of  being  soon 
in  some  way  relieved.  I  hope  the  draft  that  I  have  this  day  drawn  in 
favor  of.  John  McLaughlin  will  be  honored,  as  otherwise  I  may  be 
thrown  at  once  into  the  greatest  difficulties,  having  no  other  house  in 
this  country  where  I  can  draw  such  articles  as  I  require  for  necessary 
presents  to  Indians,  to  defray  traveling  expenses,  etc 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  with  highest  respect,  your  obedient 
humble  servant,  E.  WnrrB, 

Sub-Agent  Indian  Affairs. 

Hon.  J.  M.  Poster, 

Secretary  of  War. 


Wallahet,  March  22,  1844. 

Honored  Sir, — The  within  accounts,  as  per  voucher  No.  1,  drawn 
on  the  Hudson's  Bay  House  at  Vancouver,  are  in  part  pay  for  interpre- 
ters and  necessary  assistants'in  guarding  and  conducting  me  from  point 
to  point,  in  my  late  unavoidable  excursions  during  the  excitement  of 
the  fall  of  1842  and  sprirtg  of  1843,  and  other  necessary  voyages  since, 
together  with  the  presents  in  hoes,  medicines,  and  clothes,  to  enable 
me  to  secure  and  hold  a  sufficient  influence  over  the  aborigines  to  pre- 
vent threatened  invasions  and  serious  evils  to  the  colony  and  country. 

Those  upon  Mr.  Abernethy  and  Mr,  A,  E.  Wilson  are  for  like  pur- 
poses ;  drafts  upon  these  houses  being  my  principal  means  of  paying 
expenses  in  this  country. 

As  I  hire  only  when  requisite,  and  dismiss  at  once  when  no  longer 
necessary,  my  interpreter's  bills,  including  clerks  and  all  assistants  for 
the  different  tribes,  do  not  exceed  $800  per  annum  up  to  the  present 
time ;  notwithstanding,  at  one  time,  for  sixty  days,  I  was  under  the 
necessity  of  hiring  two  men  at  the  rate  of  three  dollars  per  day  each. 

Traveling  expenses  in  1842,  three  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  ($380). 
In  1843,  three  hundred  and  ninety-six  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($896.50). 
In  presents  for  the  two  years  and  two  months,  two  hundred  and  ninety 
dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  ($290.75) ;  in  medicines,  hoes,  and  sun- 
dry useftil  articles,  to  encourage  them  and  strengthen  my  influence 
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among  them,  this  being  my  only  way  to  succeed  to  any  considerable 
extent.  Presents  become  the  more  indispensable  from  the  fact  of  the 
long-continned  and  constant  liberality  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
toward  the  Indians  of  this  country. 

Had  all  remained  in  as  quiet  a  state  as  when  the  colony  was  small, 
and  no  jealousies  awakened,  most  of  those  small  expenses  might  have 
been  avoided,  but,  unless  a  military  post  be  at  once  established,  or 
more  means  put  into  my  hands  to  meet  their  increasing  wants,  my 
expense  will  be  increased,  and  trouble  multiply ;  but  at  this  moment, 
were  one  thousand  dollars  placed  in  my  hands  to  lay  out  judiciously 
in  medicines,  hoes,  plows,  blankets,  and  men,  women,  and  children's 
clothes,  to  distribute  annually,  more  security  would  be  effected,  and 
good  done  to  the  aborigines,  than  in  ten  times  that  amount  expended 
in  establishing  and  keeping  up  a  military  post, — such  is  their  desire 
and  thirst  after  the  means  to  promote  civilization. 

As  this  voyaging  is  most  destructive  to  my  wardrobe,  saying  nothing 
of  the  perils  and  hardships  to  which  it  exposes  me,  shall  I  be  allowed 
the  sum  usually  allowed  military  officers,  which  Esquire  Gilpin  informs 
me  is  ten  dollars  per  each  hundred  miles  ?  I  will  place  it  down  and 
leave  it  to  your  honorable  consideration,  not  doubting,  sir,  but  you 
will  do  what  is  proper  and  right  in  the  premises.  I  shall  charge  only 
for  such  traveling  as  was  unavoidable  in  the  execution  of  my  official 
business.     With  highest  respect,  I  am,  dear  sir. 

Your  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

Eluah  WnrrB, 
Sub-Agent  Indian  Affairs,  W.  R.  M. 

Hon.  J.  M.  PoBTSB, 

Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Wallaioet,  Nov.  23, 1843. 

Mr  Deas  Sib, — As,  in  the  order  of  Divine  Providence,  it  appears 
to  be  my  duty  to  leave  this  country  in  a  few  days  to  return  to  the 
United  States,  and,  as  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  an  acquaintance  with 
all  the  important  transactions  in  which  you  have  been  engaged,  in 
your  official  capacity,  since  your  arrival  in  this  country  in  the  fall  of 
1842, 1  consider  it  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  yourself,  to  bear  my  unequivo- 
cal testimony  in  favor  of  the  course  which  you  have  generally  pursued. 
Not  pretending  to  understand  what  properly  belongs  to  the  office 
of  an  Indian  agent,  I  flatter  myself  that  I  am  capable  of  judging  in 
reference  to  those  matters  which  are  calculated  to  effect  the  elevation 
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and  proeperity  of  the  Indians,  and  the  peace  and  aecnrity  of  those 
whites  who  settle  in  the  Indian  country.  As  I  can  not  speak  particu- 
larly concerning  all  your  official  acts  in  the  country,  permit  me  to  refer 
to  one  expedition,  which  I  consider  to  have  been  the  most  important 
of  any  in  which  you  have  been  engaged,  and  in  which  I  had  the  plea»> 
ure  of  being  associated  with  you.  I  mean  that  long  and  excessively 
toilsome  journey  which  you  performed  into  the  interior  of  this  country 
early  last  spring.  The  causes  which  prompted  you  to  engage  in  the 
enterprise,  in  my  humble  opinion,  were  the  most  justifiable.  The 
whites  in  the  country  had  been  thrown  into  U  panic  by  information  re* 
ceived  from  the  missionaries  in  the  interior,  that  the  Indians  were  form- 
ing a  plan  to  effect  the  destruction  of  the  white  population.  It  was 
everywhere  observed  that  our  Indian  agent  should  immediately  repair 
to  the  infected  region,  and  endeavor  to  quell  the  tumult,  "  for  (it  was 
repeatedly  remarked)  it  was  better  for  one  man  to  expose  his  life  than 
for  the  whole  settlement  to  suffer."  Without  delay  tiie  exposure  was 
made.  And  though  life  was  not  taken,  yet,  in  accomplishing  the 
object,  you  were  compelled  to  pass  through  much  difficulty,  excessive 
labor,  and  great  danger.  The  plans  proposed  to  quiet  the  Indian^ 
whom  you  found  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  were  doubtless  con- 
ceived in  wisdom,  and  produced  the  desired  effect.  The  expenses  in- 
curred were  no  more  than  were  absolutely  necessary.  And  I  doubt 
not,  if  the  results  of  the  expedition  are  correctly  represented,  that  oar 
enlightened  government  will  make  an  approprmtion  to  cover  all  the 
expenses  which  accrued  in  consequence  of  the  undertaking. 

With  my  most  hearty  and  best  wishes  for  your  continued  peace  and 
prosperity,  permit  me  to  subscribe  myself  yours,  with  feelings  of  un* 
altered  friendship.  Gustayus  Hines, 

Missionary  of  the  M.  £.  Church. 
Dr.  Eluah  Whits, 

Sub- Agent  of  Indian  Affiurs  west  of  Rocky  Mountains. 


DsPABlttBMT  OF  WaB, 

Office  of  Indian  Affaibs,  Nov.  24, 1845 


.1 


Two  interesting  and  very  instructive  reports  have  been  received 
from  the  sub-agent  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  They  present  that 
country  in  a  new  and  important  light  to  the  consideration  of  the 
public 

The  advancement  in  civilization  by  the  numerous  tribes-  of  Indians 
in  that  remote  and  hitherto  neglected  portion  of  our  territory,  with  so 
17 
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few  advantages,  is  a  matter  of  sutprise.  Indeed,  the  red  men  of  that 
region  would  almost  seem  to  be  of  a  different  order  from  those  with 
whom  we  have  been  in  more  familiar  intercourse.  A  few  years  since 
the  face  of  a  white  man  was  almost  unknown  to  them ;  now,  through 
the  benevolent  policy  of  the  various  Christian  churches,  and  the  inde- 
fatigable exertions  of  the  missionaries  in  their  employ,  they  have 
prescribed  and  well  adapted  rules  for  their  government,  which  are 
ojbserved  and  i-espected  to  a  degree  worthy  the  most  intelligent 
whites. 

Numerous  schools  have' grown  up  in  their  midst,  at  which  their  chil- 
dren are  acquiring  the  most  important  and  useful  information.  Thej 
have  already  advanced  to  a  degree  of  civilization  that  promises  the 
most  beneficial  results  to  them  and  their  brethren  on  this  side  of  the 
mountains,  with  whom  they  may,  and  no  doubt  will  at  some  future 
period,  be  brought  into  intercourse.  They  are  turning  their  attention 
to  agiicultural  pursuits,  and  with  but  few  of  the  necessary  utensils 
in  their  posBesi3ion,  already  produce  sufficient  in  some  places  to  meet 
their  every  want. 

Among  some  of  the  tribes,  hunting  has  been  almost  entirely  aban- 
doned, many  individuals  looking  wholly  to  the  soil  for  support.  The 
lands  are  represented  as  extremely  fertile,  and  the  climate  healthy, 
agreeable,  and  aniform. 

Under  these  circumstances,  so  promising  in  their  consequences,  and 
grateful  to  the  feelings  of  the  philanthropist,  it  would  seem  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  encourage  their  ad- 
vancement, and  still  further  aid  their  progress  in  the  path  of  civiliza- 
tion. I  therefore  respectfully  recommend  the  establishment  among 
them  of  a  iull  agency,  with  power  to  the  President  to  make  it  an  acting 
superintendency ;  and  to  appoint  one  or  more  sub-agents,  whenever,  in 
his  judgment,  the  same  may  become  necessary  and  proper. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Hon.  Wm-  L.*  Maecy, 

Secretary  of  War. 

The  reader  will  observe  the  clear  statement  of  the  United  States 

4 

Indian  policy  in  the  above  commi;Dicatioii.     That  schools,  farming,  and 
civilization  are  prominent.     That  the  Indians,  as  the  whole  of  this  re-  ■ 
port  indicates,  are  rapidly  improving  under  the  instructions  of  the  mis- 
sionaries in  the  interior, — Spalding  and  Whitman  in  particular.     That? 
Dr.  White,  in  this  report,  as  contained  in  the  pre^dous  chapter,  attempts' 
to  include  Blanchet  and  associates  as  erecting  mills,  etc.,  for  the  benefit 
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of  the  Indians,  while  Spalding's  and  Whitman^s  stations  were  the  only- 
places  where  mills  had  been  erected. 

These  facts  brought  so  prominently  before  the  British  and  foreign 
mind  their  sectarian  and  commercial  jealousies;  and  national  pride  was 
60  excited  that  it  knew  no  bounds  and  could  not  be  satisfied  short  of 
the  effort  that  was  made  in  1847-8.  Subsequent  Indian  wars  were  but 
the  spasmodic  and  dying  action  of  the  spirit  that  instigated  the  first. 

It  will  also  be  observed  that  this  report  brings  out  the  bold  efforts 
of  our  foreign  emissaries  to  excite  the  Indians  in  the  settlement,  and 
to  disturb  and  divide  the  American  population  on  the  question  of  an 
organization. 


CHAPTER  XXXm. 

•Pint  council  to  organize  a  provisional  government — Library  founded. — Origin  of  the 
Wolf  Association — The  Methodist  Mission  influence. — ^Dr.  White  exhibits  his 
credentials. — First  "  wolf  meeting." — Proceedings  of  the  second  "  wolf  meeting.**— 
Officers. — Resolutions. — ^Bounties  to  be  paid. — ^Resolution  to-  appoint  &  committee 
of  twelve  for  the  civil  and  military  protection  of  the  settlement — Karnes  of  the 
members  of  the  committee. 

A  CONSULTATION  was  held  at  the  house  of  Gray  to  consider  the  expe- 
diency of  organizing  a  provisional  government.  In  it  the  whole  condi- 
tion of  the  settlement,  the  missions,  and  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  were 
carefully  looked  at,  and  all  the  influences  combined  against  the  organi- 
zation of  a  settlers'  government  were  fully  canvassed.  The  conclusion 
was  that  no  direct  effort  could  succeed,  as  it  had  already  been  tried  and 
failed,  from  the  combined  influence  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  Mcthpdist  missions.  To  the  writer,  who  up 
to  this  time  had  not  fully  understood  all  the  causes  of  the  failure,  it  was 
doubtful.  Two  plans  were  suggested ;  one,  at  least,  might  succeed.  The 
firat  was  to  get  up  a  circulating  library,  and  by  that  means  draw  atten- 
tion and  discussion  to  subjects  of  interest  to  the  settlement,  and  secure 
the  influence  of  the  Methodist  Mission,  as  education  was  a  subject 
they  had  commenced.  We  found  no  difficulty  in  the  library  movement 
from  them,  only  they  seemed  anxious  to  keep  from  the  libi'ary  a  certain 
class  of  light  reading,  which  they  appeared  tenacious  about.  This  was 
not  a  vital  point  with  the  original  movers,  so  they  yielded  it.  The 
library  prospered  finely ;  one  hundrad  shares  were  taken  at  five  dollars 
a  share ;  three  hundred  volumes  of  old  books  collected  and  placed  in 
this  institution,  which  was  called  the  *'  Multnomah  Circulating  Library ;" 
one  hundred  dollars  were  sent  to  New  York  for  new  books  which 
arrived  the  following  year.  Now  for  the  main  effort  to  secure  another 
position. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  winter  of  1836-7  the  Wallamet 
Cattle  Company  was  formed.  All  the  settlers  that  could  raise  the 
funds  entered  heartily  into  the  project,  and  such  as  had  no  means  to 
advance  money  for  stock  at  the  time  had  succeeded  in  buying  from 
those  that  would  sell.  Besides,  part  of  the  estate  of  Ewing  Toung  had 
been  sold  and  distributed,  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had  also 
organized  the  Pugct  Sound  Company,  and  had  begun  to  distribute 
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cattle ;   bence  almost  every  settler,  the  missions,  the  Hadson^s  Bay 
Company,  and  some  Indians  were  owning  cattle. 

The  wolves,  bears,  and  panthers  were  very  destructive  to  the  cattle 
of  all  alike.    Here  was  an  object  of  sufficient  interest  to  all,  to  bring  a 
united  action,  and  collect  a  large  number  of  the  settlers.    Accordingly, 
a  notice  was  given,  requesting  all  interested  in  adopting  some  united 
action  to  get  rid  of  the  wild  beasts,  that  were  destroying  our  domestic 
animals,  to  meet  at  the  house  of  W,  H.  Gray,  on  the  2d  of  February, 
1843.    This  was  the  first  move  to  the  provisional  government.     While 
this  was  being  done  in  the  valley,  at  Wallamet  Falls,  since  Oregon 
City,  the  question  of  a  provisional  government  was  up  before  a  lyceum 
held  at  that  place  and  debated  warmly  for  several  evenings,  and  finally 
voted  down.    Dr.  John  McLaughlin  took  the  side  of  an  independent 
government.    Mr.  Abemethy,  afterward  governor,  moved  that,  in  case 
our  government  did  not  extend  its  jurisdiction  over  the  country  in  four 
years,  that  then  the  meeting  would  be  in  favor  of  an  independent  gov- 
ernment    This  idea  was  favored  by  Dr.  White,  upon  condition  that 
the  settlers  would  vote  generally  to  elect  him  as  their  governor,  as  from 
the  fact  that  he  held  the  office  of  sub-Indian  agent  by  the  appointment 
of  the  President,  he  could  officiate  as  governor,  and  it  would  be  no  ad- 
ditional expense  to  the  settlers.    This  was  a  plausible  argument,  and 
had  Dr.  White  been  a  man  of  moral  principle  and  capable  of  under- 
standing his  duties  in  the  office  he  held,  the  settlers  would  without  a 
doubt  have  adopted  his  suggestions ;  but,  unfortunately  for  him,  they 
had  lost  all  confidence  in  his  executive  and  judicial  ability,  as  also  in 
his  ability  to  deal  with  Indians.     Besides,  the  leading  members  of  the 
Methodist  Mission  were  opposed  to  him  on  account  of  his  shameful 
course  while  one  of  their  number,  though  Mr.  Hines  seems  to  have  held 
to  his  skirts  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  hQ  was  creating  all 
the  disturbance  he  was  capable  of  among  the  Indians,  and  being  the 
dupe  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

These  facts  were  all  known  to  the  getters-up  of  the  "  Wolf  Organi- 
sation," as  it  was  called.  In  fact,  Le  Breton  had  participated  in  the 
discussions  at  the  Wallamet  Falls,  and  reported  them  to  those  of  us  in 
the  valley.  Our  idea  was,  to  get  an  object  before  the  people  upon 
which  all  could  unite,  and  as  we  advanced,  secure  the  main  object, — 
^ei/preservation^  both /or  property  and  person. 

Hie  "  wolf  meeting ''  was  fully  attended,  and  all  took  a  lively  interest 

in  it,  for  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  settlement  that  had  not  been  a 

loser  from  wUd  animals.    There  was  a  little  suspicion  in  this  first  meeU 

ing  that  more  than  protection  for  animals  was  meant. 

Dr.  Ira  L.  Babcock,  who  was  elected  our  chairman,  and  who,  we 
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supposed,  would  be  the  first  to  suspect  the  main  object,  seemed  to 
discard  the  idea  as  foolish  and  ridiculous,  as  he  thought  '^  we  had  all 
the  protection  for  our  peraons  that  we  needed  in  the  arrangements 
already  entered  into,  and  the  object  for  which  the  meeting  was  called 
was  a  good  and  laudable  one ;  we  were  all  interested  in  it ;  we  had  all 
lost  more  or  less  from  the  ravages  of  wild  animals,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  have  a  united  effort  to  get  rid  of  them  and  protect  our 
property."  This  was  the  very  point  we  wished  to  hold  the  doctor  to. 
He  had  expressed  the  idea  exactly,  and  placed  it  in  a  clear  light.  As 
settlers,  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  submit  to  the  rule  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  the  missions,  and  Dr.  White,  and  do  all  we  could  to 
protect  their  cattle  and  herds. 

The  Oregon  archives  show  that  there  were  persons  present  who  wero 
prepared  for  the  occasion.  The  remarks  of  our  chairman  were  appro- 
priate, for  it  was  self-evident  that  our  domestic  animals  needed  protec- 
tion^ ;  we  could  not  spend  all  oar  time  to  guard  them,  hence  a  united 
effort  would  accomplish  in  a  short  time,  and  at  comparatively  little 
expense  to  all,  what  would  otherwise  be  impossible,  scattered  as  our 
settlements  were,  with  our  domestic  animals  exposed  to  the  ravages  of 
wild  animals  known  to  be  numerous  all  over  the  country.  It  was  moved 
that  a  committee  of  six  be  appointed  to  notify  a  general  meeting,  and 
pcepare  a  plan,  and  report  the  matter  for  the  action  of  the  settlers. 

The  chairman  was  called  upon  to  appoint  a  committee  to  call  a  pub- 
lic meeting.  Oray,  Beers,  and  Wilson,  already  known  to  the  reader, 
and  Gervais  and  Lucie,  Canadian-Frenchmen,  who  came  to  the  country 
with  Wilson  G.  Hunt's  party,  and  Bamaby,  a  French  Rocky  Mountiun 
hunter,  were  appointed. 

These  three  men  were  the  most  intelligent  and  influential  French 
settlers  that  were  then  in  the  country,  having  considerable  influence 
with  the  Canadian-French  settlers,  and  generally  favored  American 
'settlement  and  enterprise. 

The  preparation  for  the  general  meeting,  which  was  moved  by  Alan- 
son  Beers  to  be  called  at  the  house  of  Hr.  Joseph  Gervais  on  the  first 
Monday  in  March  next,  at  ten  o'clock  ▲.  m.,  devolved  on  Gray,  Beers, 
and  Wilson.  The  giving  of  the  notices,  which  Le  Breton  with  his 
ready  pen  soon  prepared,  devolved  on  Gervais,  Bamaby,  and  Lucie. 
Tip  to  this  time,  no  intimation  of  the  proposed  civil  government  had 
been  given  to  any  member  of  the  missions,  or  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany. All  was  moving  on  harmoniously,  and  all  were  interested  in 
caring  for  and  protecting  our  domestic  animals.  The  '*  wolf  meeting,'* 
nd  what  was  to  be  done,  was  the  subject  of  general  interest.  Le 
treton  and  Smith  were  busy  in  finding  out  the  men  who  could  be  re-^ 
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lied  upon,  and  the  men  that  would  oppose  the  one  great  obfect  we  had 
determined  to  accomplish,  bo  that  on  the  first  Monday  in  March,  1843, 
the  settlement,  except  the  clergy^  were  all  present.  If  my  memory 
serves  me,  there  was  not  in  that  meeting  a  single  reverend  gentleman 
of  any  denomination.  James  A.  O'Neil,  who  came  to  the  country  with 
Captain  Wyeth  in  1834,  and  had  remained  in  it,  presided  at  this 
meeting.  He  was  informed  of  the  main  object,  and  requested  to  hurry 
through  the  *^  wolf  meeting  "  business  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  had  placed  before  the  settlement,  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  and  both  missions,  an  object  they  were  deeply  in- 
terested in.  The  clergy  were  just  then  all  asleep,-  and  so  were  the  com- 
pany, for  while  they  were  all  willing  that  we  should  pay  our  money, 
ffpend  our  time,  and  hunt  wild  animals  to  protect  their  by  far  the 
largest  portion  of  property  exposed,  they  did  not  suspect  we  were 
looking  to  a  far  more  important  object — omt  peraonal  liberty  ;  hence  the 
settlers'  "  wolf  meeting  "  did  not  call  for  their  attention,  but  they  all 
gave  it  an  encouraging  word,  and  promised  to  contribute  to  its  funds, 
which  they  did,  till  they  saw  the  real  object,  when  they  dropped  it 
without  ceremony,  or  at  least  saw  too  late  that  their  power  was  gone. 

The  Methodist  Mission  influence  was  the  most  difficult  to  deal  with. 
We  were  fully  aware  of  their  large  pretensions  to  land,  and  of  the  con- 
summate duplicity  of  White,  in  dealing  with  all  parties.  White,  to 
secure  the  approval  of  the  Methodist  Mission,  encouraged  their  large 
pretensions  to  mission  lands,  and  also  spoke  favorably  of  the  Jesuit 
influence  among  the  Indians ;  while,  if  he  had  had  two  grains  of  com- 
mon sense  and  common  honesty,  he  could  have  seen  their  influence  was 
tending  to  destroy  all  of  his,  as  well  as  all  American  influence  in  the 
country.  Still  his  supremely  selfish  ideas  of  self-honor  and  official  dig- 
nity led  him  to  pursue  a  course  disgusting  to  all  parties. 

Daring  the  time  between  the  first  and  second  ^^  wolf  meetings,''  White 
was  called  upon  in  a  public  manner  to  exhibit  his  authority  from.  the. 
President,  which  he  was  foolish  enough  to  do.  It  was  seen  at  once 
that  he  was  in  the  country  only  as  a  spy  upon  the  actions  of  the  Hud- 
sorCs  Bay  Oompaiiy^  while  he  assumed  to  make  treaties  with  Indians, 
and  govern  the  country,  and  make  pledges  and  promises,  which  no  one 
believed  the  government  would  ever  attempt  to  fulfill 

As  a  matter  of  history  and  curiosity,  the  proceedings  of  the  "  wolf 
meetings "  are  copied  from  the  Oregon  archives,  which  Mr.  Hines,  it 
seems,  did  not  even  know  had  an  existence,  showing,  by  his  own  state- 
ments, that  he  was  so  completely  mixed  up.  in  his  ideas  of  the 
origin  of  the  provisional  government,  that  thdbgh  he  is  generally  correct 
in  his  statements,  yet  he  failed  to  distinguish  the  point  of  conception 
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and  birtb  of  the  oidett  State  an  the  Paeffic^  for  I  contend  tliat  jtutioe  to 
oar  effort  and  a  proper  understanding  of  oar  rights  shoald  haye  ad- 
mitted us  aa  a  State  instead  of  snbjecting  ns  to  a  Territorial  annoyance, 
under  such  demagogues  as  were  sent  among  ns  up  to  the  time  we 
became  a  State. 

Proceedings  of  a  Meeting  held  at  the  Oregon  Institute^  FebriMry  2, 1 843. 

A  public  meeting  of  a  num\>er  of  the  citizens  of  this  colony  was  called 
at  the  hoase  of  W.  H.  Gray,  in  order  to  take  into  consideration  the 
propriety  of  adopting  some  measures  for  the  protection  of  our  herds, 
etc.,  in  this  country. 

On  motion.  Dr.  I.  L.  Babcock  was  called  to  the  chair,  who  proceeded 
to  state  the  objects  of  the  meeting,  and  the  necessity  of  acting. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Oray  moved,  and  Mr.  Tom  seconded  the  motion,  ^  that 
a  committee  of  six  be  appointed  to  notify  a  g^ieral  meeting,  and  report 
business,  etc^'  which  motion  was  carried,  and  Messrs.  Gray,  Beers,  Ger- 
vais,  Wilson,  Bamaby,  and  Lucie,  were  appointed!  said  committee. 

Mr.  Beers  moved  ^^  that  a  general  meeting  be  called  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Gervais,  on  the  first  Monday  in  March  next,  at  ten  o'dock, 
A.  M.,"  which  motion  was  carried. 

W.  H.  Wilson,  Secretary.  L  L.  Babcook,  ChairmaiL 

Jowmal  of  a  Meeting  at  the  house  of  J,  Oervais^  first  Monday  in 

March^  1843. 

In  parsuance  of  a  resolution  of  a  previous  meeting,  the  citizens  of 
Wallamet  VaUey  met,  and,  the  meeting  being  called  to  order,  Mr. 
James  O'Neil  was  chosen  chairman.  Mr.  Martin  was  chosen  as  seere- 
tary,  but  declining  to  serve,  Mr.  Le  Breton  was  chosen. 

The  minntes  of  the  former  meeting  were  read. 

The  committee  appointed  to  notify  a  general  meeting  and  rqport 
business,  made  the  following  report,  to  wit  r^ — 

^'  Yonr  committee  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows :  It  being  admitted 
by  all  that  bears,  wolves,  panthers,  etc.,  are  destructive  to  the  useful 
animals  owned  by  the  settlers  of  this  colony,  your  committee  woald 
submit  the  following  resolutions,  as  the  sense  of  this  meeting,  by  wfai<^ 
the  commanity  may  be  governed  in  carrying  on  a  defensive  and 
destructive  war  against  all  such  animals. 

*^  Resolved^  1st.  That  we  deem  it  expedient  for  this  community  to 
take  immediate  measures  for  the  destruction  of  all  wolves,  panthers, 
and  bears,  and  such  other  animals  as  are  known  to  be  destructive  to 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and'bogs. 

*^2d  That  a  treasurer  be  appointed,  who  shall  receive  all  funds,  and 
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cKspense  the  same,  in  accordance  with  drafts  drawn  on  him  by  the 
committee  appointed  to  receive  the  evidences  of  the  deBtmctlon  of  the 
aboTe-named  animala;  and  that  he  report  the  state  of  the  treasury,  by 
posting  np  public  notices,  once  in  three  months,  in  the  vicinity  of  each 
of  the  committee. 

^3d.  That  a  standing  committee  of  eight  be  appointed,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be,  together  with  the  treasurer,  to  receive  the  proofs,  or  evi- 
dences, of  the  animals  for  which  a  bounty  is  claimed  having  been 
killed  in  the  Wallamet  Valley. 

**  4th.  That  a  bounty  of  fifty  cents  be  paid  for  the  destruction  of  a 
small  wolf;  three  dollars  for  a  large  wolf;  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  for 
a  lynx ;  two  dollars  for  a  bear ;  and  five  dollars  for  a  panther. 

''  5th.  That  no  bounty  be  paid  unless  the  individual  claiming  said 
bounty  give  satisfiustory  evidence,  or  present  the  skin  of  the  head  with 
the  ears  of  all  animals  for  which  he  claims  a  bounty. 

^  6th.  That  the  committee  and  treasurer  form  a  Board  of  advice  tO 
call  public  meetings,  whenever  they  may  deem  it  expedient,  to  promote 
and  encoarage  all  persons  to  use  their  vigilance  in  destroying  all  the 
animals  named  in  the  fourth  resolution. 

''  7th.  That  the  bounties  specified  in  the  fourth  resolution  be  limited 

to  whites  and  their  descendants. 

* 

*'  8th.  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be  signed  by  the  chair- 
man and  secretary,  and  a  copy  thereof  be  presented  to  the  recorder  of 
this  colony." 

On  motion,  the  report  waa  accepted. 

It  was  then  moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  be  laid  on  the  table, 
which  was  carried. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  first  resolution  in  the  report  of 
the  committee  be  adopted,  which  was  carried. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  a  sum  be  raised  by  contribution  for 
the  protection  of  our  animals,  which  was  carried. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  third  resolution,  as  amended,  be 
adopted,  which  was  carried. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  two  collectors  be  appointed  to 
receive  all  subscriptions,  retaining  five  per  cent  for  collecting  the  same, 
uid  pay  the  amount  over  to  the  treasurer,  taking  his  receipt  for  the 
same,  which  was  carried. 

On  motion,  the  fifth  resolution  was  adopted. 

On 'motion,  it  was  resolved  *^that  no  one  receive  a  bounty  (except 
Indians)  unless  he  pay  a  subscription  of  five  dollars." 

On  motion,  the  seventh  resolution  was  adopted. 

On  motion,  the  eighth  and  ninth  resolutions  were  adopted* 
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It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Indians  receive  one-half 
much  as  the  whites. 

It  was  moved  and. seconded  that  all  claims  for  bounties  be  presented 
within  ten  days  from  the  time  of  becoming  entitled  to  said  bounties, 
and,  if  there  should  be  any  doubts,  the  individual  claiming  a  bounty 
shall  give  his  oath  to  the  various  circumstances ;  which  was  carried. 

On  motion,  W.  H.  Gray  was  chosen  treasurer. 

It  was  moved  that  Messrs.  McRoy,  Ckrvais,  Martin,  S.  Smith, 
Dougherty,  O'Neil,  Shortess,  and  Lucie  be  the  standing  conmiittee ; 
which  motion  was  carried. 

It  was  moved  that  G.  W.  Le  Breton  and  Mr.  Bridgers  be  the  collect- 
ors.    Carried. 

On  motion,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted : — 

^  Itesolvedy  That  no  money  be  paid  to  any  white,  or  his  descend- 
ants, previous  to  the  time  of  his  subscription. 

"  Resolvedy  That  the  boimty  of  a  minor  child  be  paid  to  a  parent 
or  guardian. 

^  Hesolved^  That  the  draft  for  receiving  subscriptions  be  drawn  bj 
Mr.  Gray  and  Mr.  Le  Breton. 

^  Eeaoloedi  That  drafts  on  Fort  Vancouver,  the  Mission,  and  the 
Milling  Company  be  received  on  subscriptions,  as  payment'' 

As  a  kind  Providence  would  have  it,  the  "  wolf  meeting "  at  Mr. 
Gervais'  house  on  the  Wallamet  River  was  one  of  the  most  harmonious 
meetings  I  ever  attended.  Every  one  seemed  to  feel  that  a  unanimous 
war  had  been  declared  against  the  despoilers  of  our  domestic  animals 
that  were  dependent  upon  us  for  protection.' 

It  was  stated  by  one  speaker  '^  that  no  one  would  question  for  a  mo- 
ment that  this  was  right.  This  was  just  and  natural  protection  for  our 
property  in  animals  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  wolves,  bears,  and  pan- 
thers. How  is  it,  fellow-citixens,  with  you  and  me,  and  our  children 
and  wives  ?  Have  we  any  organization  upon  which  we  can  rely  for 
mutual  protection  ?  Is  there  any  power  or  influence  in  the  country 
sufficient  to  protect  us  and  all  we  hold  dear  on  earth  from  the  worse 
than  wild  beasts  that  threaten  and  occasionally  destroy  our  cattle  ? 
Who  in  our  midst  is  authorized  at  this  moment  to  call  us  together  to 
protect  our  own,  and  the  lives  of  our  families  ?  True,  the  alarm  may 
be  given,  as  in  a  recent  case,  and  we  may  run  who  feel  alarmed,  and 
shoot  off  our  guns,  while  our  enemy  may  be  robbing  our  property, 
ravishing  our  wives,  and  burning  the  houses  over  our  defenseless 
families.  Common  sense,  prudence,  and  justice  to  ourselves  demand 
that  we  act  consistent  with  the  principles  we  have  commenced.    We 
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have  mutually  and  unitedly  agreed  to  defend  and  protect  our  catUe 
and  domestic  animals ;  now,  fellow-citizens,  I  submit  and  move  the 
adoption  of  the  two  following  resolutions,  that  we  may  have  protection 
for  our  persons  and  lives  as  well  as  our  cattle  and  herds : — 

"  Resolved^  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  propriety  of  taking  measures  for  the  civil  and  military  pro- 
tection of  this  colony. 

"  Resolved^  That  said  committee  consist  of  twelve  persons.'' 

There  was  not  a  dissenting  vote  in  that  meeting.  Drs.  Babcock 
and  White  were  not  present,  but  prudence  and  policy  gave  them  both 
a  place  upon  the  proposed  committee  of  twelve,  while  we  knew  the 
feelin<]:s  of  the  balance  of  the  committee. 

Messrs.  Dr.  Babcock,  Dr.  White,  O'Neil,  Shortess,  Newell,  Lucie, 
Gervais,  Hubbard,  McRoy,  Gray,  Smith,  and  Qay  were  appointed 
said  committee. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Itrat  meeting  of  the  committee  of  twelre. — ^AIl  invited  to  partidpate. — TbB  Bot.  J.  Lee 
and  Mr.  Abernethj  ridicule  the  organization. — Mr.  I<ee  tells  a  stor^. — ^Iietter  from 
Governor  AberneUxy. — The  main  question  at  issue. — Drowning  of  Cornelius  Rogers 
and  portj. — Ck}nduct  of  Dr.  White. — Methodist  Mission. — Catholic  boasts  of  con- 
versions. 

Bt  mutual  understanding  the  committee  of  twelve  first  met  at  Wal- 
lamet  Falls,  about  the  middle  of  March,  1843.  M7  impression  is  that 
Dr.  Babcock  was  not  present  with  the  committee,  and  that  Dr.  White 
was  chosen  temporary  chairman.  G.  W.  Le  Breton  was  secretary  of 
the  conunittee.  A  motion  was  made  and  carried  to  invite  the  citizens 
of  the  village  to  participate  in  the  deliberations  of  the  committee.  Rev. 
Jason  Lee,  Rev.  Mr.  Waller,  Mr.  Abemethy,  R  Moore,  in  fact,  nearly 
all  the  prominent  men  of  the  place,  were  present,  and  participated  in 
the  discussions 

We  found  Rev!  Jason  Lee  and  Mr.  Abemethy  disposed  to  ridicule  the 
proposed  organization  as  foolish  and  unnecessary.  Rev.  Jason  Lee  in 
his  argument  illustrated  the  folly  of  the  effort,  by  telling  us  of  a  com- 
pany of  militia  gotten  up  somewhere  in  Canada.  He  said  ^*  the  requi- 
site notice  had  been  given,  and  all  the  people  liable  to  military  duty 
were  present  on  the  day  to  elect  the  officers  required  for  the  company. 
When  they  had  elected  all  their  officers,  there  was  one  private  soldier 
left.  '  Well,'  says  the  soldier, '  you  may  march  me,  you  may  drill  me, 
you  may  face  me  to  the  right,  or  to  the  left,  or  about  face,  just  as  much 
as  you  please,  but  for  mercy's  sake  don't  divide  me  up  into  platoons.'" 

Mr.  Abemethy  made  a  little  attempt  to  ridicule  the  proposed  organi- 
zation, in  moving  to  amend  the  resolution  recommending  three  justices 
of  the  peace  and  three  constables.  We  are  now  in  receipt  of  an  expla- 
nation from  the  governor  in  reference  to  the  question  of  an  independent 
government,  as  debated  at  the  Lyceum,  which  we  give  verbcUinij  as  it 
places  the  governor  with  his  own  explanation  on  that  question,  and  I 
think  gives  us  tbe  correct  statement  of  the  case,  and  shows  his  policy, 
which  was,  to  defeat  not  only  the  proposition  for  an  independent  gov- 
ernment, but  any  effi:>rt  for  a  provisional  one,  fbr  at,  least  four  years^ — 
which  were  not  only  the  views  of  Mr.  Abemethy,  but  those  of  Messrs. 
Lee,  Leslie,  Babcock,  and  Hines :— 
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PoBTLAirb,  Maxch  11,  1866. 

DsAE  Sib, — Allow  me  to  coirect  one  statement  in  your  History  of 
Oregon  in  the  Gazette  of  5th  March.  Yon  speak  of  a  debate  in  a 
Lyceum,  and  say :  '^  Mr.  Abernethy  moved  that  in  case  our  government 
did  not  extend  its  jurisdiction  over  the  country  in  four  years,  that  then 
the  meeting  would  be  in  favor  of  an  independent  government."  The 
facts  are  these :  We  had  weekly  meetings  for  discussion.  Mr,  Hastings, 
Dr.  McLaughlin's  lawyer,  offered  a  resolution,  '^That  it  is  expedient  for 
the  settlers  on  this  coast  to  establish  an  independent  government." 
This  subject  was  warmly  discussed,  Mr.  Abernethy  being,  with  a  few 
others,  opposed  to  it.  At  the  close  of  the  discussion  the  vote  was  taken 
and  decided  in  favor  of  an  independent  government.  Mr.  Abernethy 
then  offered  the  following :  ^*  Resolved^  That  if  the  United  States  extends 
its  jurisdiction  over  this  country  within  four  years,  it  will  not  be  expe- 
dient to  form  an  independent  government,"  as  the  subjebt  for  the  next 
discussion.  This  was  warmly  discussed,  many  who  voted  for  the  first 
resolution  saying  if  the  United  States  government  is  extended  over 
ns,  it  is  all  we  want,  and  voted  in  the  affirmative.  The  resolution  was 
carried,  and  destroyed  the  effect  of  the  first  resolution. 

You  will  see  by  this  you  have  the  thing  all  wrong. 

Yours  truly,  Geo.  Abbrnxtht. 

P.  S. — ^Dr.  White,  I  think,  was  present ;  am  not  certain.  Tliis  inde- 
pendent government  move  was  a  prominent  scheme  of  Dr.  McLaughlin. 

The  main  question  at  issue  before  the  committee  at  the  Falls  meeting 
was  the  office  of  governor.  Dr.  Bailey  was  in  the  Sandwich  Islands ; 
nothing  was  to  be  feared  from  him ;  but  Dr.  White  was,  to  say  the  least, 
an  impudent  candidate.  I  have  been  informed  that  Dr.  Bailey,  an 
Englishman,  came  to  that  meeting  February  18,  1841,  with  all  his 
French  voters  trained  to  vote  for  himself  for  governor,  and  that  he 
nominated  himself,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Hines  and  Dr.  Babcock,  for  that 
office,  and  conducted  himself  in  such  a  manner  that  it  disgusted  some, 
and  was  the  means  of  breaking  up  the  proposed  civil  government,  as 
what  Americans  there  were  then  in  the  country  found  they  would  be 
outnumbered  by  the  French  and  English  (which  was  unquestionably 
the  fact),  and  thus  they  would  be  completely  at  the  disposal  of  English 
rale. 

Such  being  the  case,  much  credit  is  due  to  the  men  who  defeated 
that  effort,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  Mr.  Hines,  in  his  account, 
and  as  *  an  actor  in  those  meetings,  should  attempt  to  give  a 
different  impression,  and  say  that  *Hhe  officers  of  the  squadron  were 
consuUed,  and  were  found  to  be  decidedly  opposed  to  the  scheme.'' 
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(Page  421  of  his  book.)  This  fact  alone,  and  I  have  it  from  an  actor  and 
an  eye-witness  in  the  meeting  referred  to,  is,  to  say  the  least,  strange 
and  unaccountable  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hines.  He  either  feared  the  influ- 
ence of  Bailey,  or  the  truth,  which  he  withheld  in  the  case,  and  leaver 
a  wrong  impression  upon  the  minds  of  his  readers. 

From  the  sickening,  fawning,  and  contemptible  course  of  Dr.  White, 
the  committee  at  the  Falls  meeting  were  induced  to  yield  the  point  of 
an  organization  without  an  executive  head,  and  by  that  means  got  a 
unanimous  vote  to  call  a  public  meeting  to  organize  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment at  Champoeg,  on  the  2d  of  May,  1843.  This  was  effort  number 
one  of  February  and  June,  1841,  over  again.  Those  of  us  who  com- 
menced this  move  did  not  feel  that  we  had  gained  much,  still  we  hoped 
for  the  best  and  prepared  for  the  worst  as  well  as  the  meeting  at  Cham- 
poeg  on  the  2d  of  May,  1843. 

We  will  let  the  provisional  government  rest  till  the  2d  of  May,  1843, 
while  we  take  a  look  over  the  whole  country,  anii  at  the  actora  in  it,  first 
stopping  to  drop  a  tear  at  the  grave  of  our  fiiends  as  we  proceed.  On  the 
2d  of  February  our  best  and  most  esteemed  friend,  Cornelius  Rogera, 
with  whom  we  had  spent  years  of  the  kindest  confidence  and  friend- 
ship, lefl  our  house  for  Oregon  City,  as  his  future  residence  and  home, 
with  his  young  wife,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Rev.  David  Leslie,  and  her 
youngest  sister.  They  took  passage  down  the  river  with  W.  W.  Ray- 
mond, a  man  who  came  to  the  country  with  the  re-enforcement  of  the 
mission  of  1839-40.  He  was  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Mission,  in  good  standing.  Dr.  Elijah  White  and  Esquire  Crocker,  of 
Lansingville,  Tompkins  County,  New  York,  were  also  in  the  canoe,  one 
of  the  largest  of  Chinook  manufacturing.  They  arrived  all  safe  at  Can- 
emah.  It  was  let  down  stem  first  by  a  line,  around  a  point  of  rocks 
just  above  the  falls  on  the  Oregon  City  side,  since  blasted  away  for  a 
canal  and  boat  channel.  In  the  eddy^ormed  by  the  point  of  rock  a 
large  tree  had  lodged,  forming  a  convenient  landing,  and  occupying  a 
large  portion  of  the  eddy  water,  so  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  canoe 
to  remain  close  to  the  log  for  safety  from  the  swift  current.  There 
were  two  Indians  to  guide  the  canoe  into  this  landing,  one  in  the  bow 
and  one  in  the  stem*  The  one  in  the  stem  escaped  by  jumping  from 
the  canoe  and  catching  upon  a  piece  of  drift-wood  on  a  rock  just  above 
the  fall.  White,  as  the  canoe  came  alongside  of  the  log  upon  which  all 
were  to  land,  being  near  the  bow  of  the  canoe,  and  not  thinking,  or  per- 
haps caring,  for  any  one  but  himself,  jumped  upon  the  side  of  the  canoo, 
and  with  a  spring,  upon  the  log,  before  there  was  time  for  aby  one  to 
secure  the  bow  of  the  canoe,  to  prevent  it  from  swinging  into  the  cur- 
rent.   The  force  of  White's  spring  upon  the  canoe  to  reach  the  log 
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threw  it  into  the  current,  which  was  too  stTong  for  Raymond  and  hiB 
Indians  to  hold,  and  in  a  moment  it  darted  into  the  middle  of  the  chan- 
nel, and  the  next  moment  was  plunged  broadside  over  the  falls,  some 
twenty-five  feet  perpendicular.  The  force  of  the  current  threw  the  canoe 
to  the  bottom  of  the  fall,  right  side  up,  but  the  under-swell  threw  it  back 
to  the  sheet  of  falling  water,  which  filled  and  upset  the  canoe  in  an 
instant.  All  that  went  over  were  lost.  Raymond,  who  had  attempted 
to  hold  the  canoe,  came  over  the  point  of  rocks  (a  difficult  place)  and 
found  White  upon  the  log,  and  that  he  had  made  no  effort  to  relieve  the 
drowning  party. 

Mr.  Uines,  I  see,  gives  a  more  favorable  account  of  this  transaction  for 
White.  I  think  this  the  nearest  correct,  as  Raymond  gave  the  alarm,  and 
a  boat  was  launched,  and  reached  within  ten  feet  of  Mr.  Rogers  before  he 
sank  to  rise  no  more.  His  and  Esquire  Crocker's  bodies  were  found  and 
interred.  Those  of  Mrs.  Rogers  and  her  sister  were  never  found.  Rev. 
G.  Hines,  W.  H.  Gray,  and  Robert  Shortess,  were  appointed  by  Judge 
Babcock  to  appraise  the  estate  of  Mr.  Rogers,  which  was  found  to  be 
worth  about  $800,  clear  of  all  liabilities.  His  heirs  at  law  resided  in 
Utica,  New  York.  Rev.  Harvey  Clark  was  appointed  administrator, 
discharging  that  duty  faithfully,  and  I  think  without  compensation. 
None  of  the  appraisers  received  a  dime  for  their  services.  There  fol- 
lowed thiB  affliction  a  severe  storm,  and  an  unusually  high  flood  in  the 
Wallamet  River.  The  appraisers  were  detained  several  days  on 
account  of  it,  but  finally  reached  their  homes  in  safety. 

The  Methodist  Mission  had  extended  their  stations  to  Fort  Nas- 
qualla  on  Puget  Sound  and  Clatsop  Plains,  and  made  an  effort  to 
establish  a  mission  station  on  the  Umpqua  River.  At  this  last-named 
place  the  Indians  had  been  prepared  by  the  instructions  they  had 
received  through  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the  Jesuit  priests  to 
destroy  Lee  and  Hines,  and  commence  the  slaughter  of  the  settle- 
ment (See  Hines'  account  of  the  trip,  pages  100  to  110  inclusive,  made 
in  1842.) 

Messrs.  Frost  and  Cowan  had  become  disgusted  with  their  mis- 
sionary calling,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Richmond  had  also  found  his  Nasqualla 
location  not  a  suitable  one,  or  at  least,  he  by  some  means  had  become 
convinced  that  he  could  not  benefit  the  Indians  about  the  fort,  and 
made  up  his  mind  to  leave. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Yicar-Oeneral  Brouillet,  of  Wallawalla,  in 
bis  attempt  to  prove  that  the  ^'  Catholic  stations  and  stationary  priests  " 
were  early- in  the  country,  says  ^'  almost  every  Indian  tribe  possessed 
Bome  Catholic  members"  as  early  as  1840,  and  that  Mr.  Demerse's  labors 
among  the  Cay  uses  in  1840  '^  had  made  there  a  mission  so  fruitful  that 
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the  PtotestaDt  missionaries  had  got  alarmed  and  feared  that  all  their 
disciples  would  abandon  them  if  he  continned  his  misuon  among  thenL^ 
(Page  87  of ''  Protestantism  in  Oregon,"  by.Brooillet.)  Neither  Hines, 
Richmond,  nor  Smith  could  understand  why  it  was  that  the  Indians 
upon  this  coast  and  throughout  the  country  were  so  different  firom  the 
accounts  they  had  heard  and  read  of  them  up  to  1840.  In  June,  1853, 
had  either  of. those  gentlemen  picked  up  the  New  York  JFheeman^s 
Jbumalj  they  would  have  seen  the  statement  that,  as  early  as  1840, 
^'  almost  every  Indian  tribe  [on  this  coast]  possessed  some  Catholic 
qiembers."  A  little' further  along  they  would  have  beeti  startled  with 
the  announcement,  that  these  Jesuit  missions  had  become  ^'  so  fruitfbl 
that  the  Protestant  missionaries  had  got  alarmed  and  feared  that  all 
their  disciples  would  abandon  them."  This  was  but  the  work  of  two 
years, — ^from  1638,  late  in  the  fall,  to  1840.  This  was,  without  doubt, 
s  great  triumph,  and  well  does  this  Jesuit  blow  his  trumpet ;  and  well 
he  may,  for  he  had  the  active  aid  of  an  unscrupulous  monopoly  who 
are  said  to  be  attempting  the  same  thing  with  just  such  implements 
upon  their  own  countrymen  in  British  Columbia.  Why,  I  aak,  have 
states  and  countries  in  Europe  found  it  necessary  to  suppress  that  order 
of  the  Roman  Church  ?  And  why  is  England,  to-day,  hesitating  to 
give  this  church  in  particular  the  same  confidenoe  she  does  to  all 
others? 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

ICeetings  to  oppose  organization. — ^Address  of  the  French-Canadians. — Criticisms  on  ft 
by  the  author. — ^The  Jesuits. — Jesuit  oath. — Article  from  the  Cincinnati  Beacon. 

Bbtwbbn  \he  meeting  of  the  committee  of  twelve  at  Wallamet 
Falls,  about  the  16th  of  March,  and  the  called  meeting  by  that  com- 
mittee on  the  2d  of  May,  the  priests  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
were  not  idle.  They  held  two  distinct  meetings,  one  at  the  falls  and 
one  at  Yanconver,  and  two  in  the  French  Prairie  at  the  Catholic  church. 
At  all  of  these  meetings  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  the  company  and 
the  Catholic  and  French  settlers  was  discussed  and  decided.  The  re- 
salt  of  these  meetings  and  discussions  can  be  found  on  the  12th  and  ISth 
pages  of  the  Oregon  archives.  The  names  of  the  signers  should  have 
been  given.  This  document  seems  to  be  dated  the  4th  of  March,  1843. 
The  meeting  at  Gervais'  was  on  the  first  Monday  of  March.  So  this 
document  seems  to  have  been  prepared  by  our  Jesuit  Blanchet,  just 
about  the  time  the  '^  wolf  meeting "  was  convening,  and  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  move  for  a  provisional  government.  I  am  certain  it  was 
not  before  any  public  meeting  of  the  settlers,  and  that  it  was  handed 
in  to  the  committee  of  three  appointed  by  the  Legislative  Committee  to 
xevise  and  arrange  the  laws  for  the  meeting  on  the  6  th  of  July,  1848. 

G.  W.  Le  Breton,  clerk  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  handed  it  in, 
when  it  was  examined  by  the  conunittee  of  three,  and  handed  back  to 
him  with  the  remark ''  it  was  well  enough  to  keep  it  with  the  publio 
papers,  as  it  would  show  the  influences  operating,  and  who  were 
opposed  to  onr  organization,  and  the  reasons  they  had  for  their  opposi- 
tion. At  the  meeting  of  May  2,  all  the  signers  of  that  document  were 
present  with  their  priests  at  their  head,  and  voted  to  a  man  against  the 
proposed  organization. 

*^  Address  of  the  Canadian  citizens  of  Oregon  to  the  meeting  at 
Champoeg,  March  4,  1848."  It  will  be  seen  it  should  have  been  dated 
May  2.  This  mistake  simply  shows  that  it  was  prepared  March  4, 
1843,  in  anticipation  of  the  action  of  the  meeting  to  be  held  May  2, 
1843. 

The  address  above  referred  to  is  here  submitted  as  a  matter  of  his- 
tory, and  is  as  follows : — 

^  We,  the  Canadian  citizens  of  Wallamet,  considering  with  interest 

18 
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and  reflection  the  subject  which  unites  the  people  at  the  present  meet- 
ing, present  to  the  American  citizens,  and  particularly  to  the  gentlemen 
who  called  said  meeting,  the  unanimous  expression  of  our  sentiments 
of  cordiality,  and  desire  of  union  and  inexhaustible  peace  between  all 
the  people,  in  view  of  our  duty  and  the  interest  of  the  new  colony, 
and  declare — 

"  Ist.  That  we  wish  for  laws,  or  regulations,  for  the  welfare  of  our 
persons,  and  t|ie  security  of  our  property  and  labors. 

^  2d.  That  we  do  not  intend  to  rebel  against  the  measures  of  that 
kind  taken  last  year,  by  a  party  of  the  people ;  although  we  do  not 
approve  of  certain  regulations,  nor  certain  modes  of  laws,  let  those 
magistrates  finish  their  time. 

*'  3d.  That  we  will  not  address  a  new  petition  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  because  we  have  our  reasons,  till  the  line  be  decided, 
Itnd  the  frontiers  of  the  States  fixed. 

^'  4th.  That  we  are  opposed  to  the  regulations  anticipated,  and  ex- 
posed to  consequences  for  the  quantity,  direction,  etc.,  of  lands,  and 
whatsoever  expense  for  the  same  lands,  because  we  have  no  direct 
guaranty  from  the  government  to  come,  and,  perhaps,  to-morrow,  all 
those  measures  may  be  broken. 

^  5th.  That  we  do  not  wish  a  provisional  mode  of  government,  too 
self-interested,  and  full  of  degrees,  useless  to  our  power,  and  overload- 
ing the  colony  instead  of  improving  it;  besides,  men  of  laws  and 
science  are  too  scarce,  and  have  too  much  to  do  in  such  a  new  country. 

'^  6th.  That  we  wish  either  the  mode  of  senate  or  council  to  judge  the 
difficulties,  punish  the  crimes  (except  capital  p^xalties),  and  make  the 
regulations  suitable  for  the  people. 

'^  7th.  That  the  same  council  be  elected  and  composed  of  members 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  should  act  in-  body,  on  the  plan  of 
eivUized  countries  in  parliament,  or  as  a  jury,  and  to  be  represented, 
for  example,  by  the  president  of  said  council,  and  another  member,  as 
a  judge  of  peace,  in  eadi  county,  allowing  the  principle  of  recalling  to 
the  whole  senate. 

*'  8th.  That  the  members  should  be  influenced  to  interest  themselves 
to  their  own  welfare,  and  that  of  the  public,  by  the  love  of  doing  good, 
rather  than  by  the  hope  of  gain,  in  order  to  take  off  from  the  esteem  of 
the  people  all  suspicions  of  interest  in  the  persons  of  their  representft- 
tives. 

^  9th.  That  they  must  avoid  every  law  loading  and  inexpedient  to 
the  people,  especially  to  the  new  arrivals.  Unnecessary  taxes,  and 
whatever  records  are  of  that  kind,  we  do  not  want  them. 

'*  10th.  That  the  militia  is  useless  at  present,  and  rather  a  danger  of 
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bad  suspicion  to  the  Indians  and  a  delay  for  tbe  necessary  labors ;  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  a  load ;  we  do  not  want  it,  either,  at  present. 

*'  11th.  That  we  consider  the  country  free,  at -present,  to  all  nations, 
till  government  shall  have  decided ;  open  to  every  individual  wishing 
to  settle,  without  any  distinction  of  origin,  and  without  asking  him 
any  thing,  either  to  become  an  English,  Spanish,  or  American  citizen. 

"  12th.  So  we,  English  subjects,  proclaim  to  be  free,  as  well  as  those 
who  came  from  France,  California,  United  States,  or  even  natives  of 
this  country ;  and  we  desire  unison  with  all  the  respectable  citizens  who 
wish  to  settle  in  this  country ;  or  we  ask  to  be  recognized  as  free  among 
ourselves,  to  make  such  regulations  as  appear  suitable  to  our  wants, 
save  the  general  interest  of  having  justice  from. all  strangers  who  might 
injure  us,  and  that  our  reasonable  customs  and  pretensions  be  respected. 

^  18th.  That  we  are  willing  to  submit  to  any  lawful  government 
when  it  comes. 

^  14th.  That  we  do  not  forget  that  we  must  make  laws  only  for  neces- 
sary circumstances.  The  more  laws  there  are,  the  more  opportunities 
for  roguery  for  those  who  make  a  practice  of  it ;  and,  perhaps,  the  more 
alterations  there  will  be  some  day. 

^'  15th.  That  we  do  not  forget  in  a  trial  that  before  all  fraud  on  ful- 
iQlbg  of  some  points  of  the  law,  the  ordinary  proofs  of  the  certainty  of 
the  fact  ought  to  be  duly  weighed,  so  that  justice  may  be  done,  and  no 
shame  given  for  fraud. 

**  16th.  In  a  new  country  the  more  men  employed  and  paid  by  the 
pablic,  the  less  remains  of  industry. 

'M7th.  That  no  one  can  be  more  desirous  than  we  are  for  the  pros- 
perity, ameliorations,  and  general  peace  of  the  country,  and  especially 
for  the  guaranty  of  our  rights  and  liberties ;  and  such  is  the  wish  we 
make  for  all  those  who  are,  or  may  become,  our  fellow-countrymen, 
etc,  for  long  years  of  peace." 

Then  follow  our  names  and  persons. 

Which,  if  our  memory  is  correct,  were  not  given  or  signed  to  tha 
original  document,  for,  if  they  had  been,  the  document  would  have  been 
noticed  in  tfie  legislative  proceedings,  and  some  action  taken  upon  it. 
It  was  considered  by  the  revising  committee,  as  an  expression  of  tbe 
feelings  of  the  subjects  named  in  the  twelfth  paragraph,  and  that  while 
they  wexe  opposed  to  the  proposed  organization  they  would  act  as  per 
thirteenth  paragraph.  The  second  paragraph  indicates  an  approval 
of  previous  political  action.  The  third,  their  opposition  to  a  connection 
with  the  United  States.  The  fourth,  their  decided  opposition  to  the 
proposed  government.  The  fifth  is  a  reason,  and  shows  that  they  had 
no  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  people  to  make  laws  for  themselves. 
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The  sixth  indicates  a  preference  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  mode 
of  government.  The  seventh  shows  a  leaning  to  repahlicnn  ideas  of 
government*  The  eighth  to  the  government  of  the  country  by  the 
clergymen  in  it.  The  ninth,  opposition  to  taxes  which  the  French,  or 
the  class  represented  in  that  protest,  continually  manifested  in  refasing 
to  pay  until  compelled  by  legal  or  superior  force.  The  tenth  shows 
that  they  considered  themselves  safe  from  Indian  hostility,  and  were 
only  anxious  to  expose  the  weakness  of  the  settlement  by  avoiding  a 
show  of  military  strength.  The  eleventh  affirms  the  freedom  of  the 
country  to  all,  and  their  right  to  occupy  it  without  interference.  The 
fourteenth,  a  childish  reason  against  restraint.  The  fifteenth  is  con- 
siderably mixed ;  it  is  advisory.  We  admit  that  the  object  of  it  is 
beyond  oar  comprehension.  The  sixteenth  looks  to  one  man,  or.  clerical 
rule.  The  seventeenth  shows  the  ecclesiastical  origin  of  the  document, 
and  a  suspicion  that  in  the  future  their  conduct  may  be  such  that  they 
may  require  a  **  guaranty  "  of  their  rights  and  liberties. 

We  have  an  article,  published  in  the  Cincinnati  Beacon^  August, 
1843,  giving  the  oath  taken  by  the  Jesuits,  and  a  short  account  of  their 
objects  and  proceedings,  which,  as  they  had  been  introduced  into 
Oregon  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  1838,  and  commenced  their 
operations  as  in  the  above  document,  we  will  copy  the  article  entire,  as 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  the  part  taken  by  them  in  the  settle- 
ment of  this  country  : — 

^^  The  order  of  Jesuits  was  established  by  Loyola  in  1535,  hnving  for 
its  object  the  re-establishment  of  the  pope's  sway  over  the  ciyil  powers 
of  the  earth. 

^'  At  that  time  it  was  found  that  a  mighty  effort  was  needed  to  regun 
to  the  pope  what  he  had  just  lost  by  the  Reformation,  and  this  order 
was  established  for  that  object.  Members  of  that  society  may  be  of  any 
profession  or  of  no  profession,  as  they  choose,  and  as  best  suits  the 
object.  They  may  prosecute  their  own  business  as  merchants  in  foreign 
countries,  or  serve  in  the  meanest  capacity,  provided  they  can  by  stealth 
exercise  some  destructive  influence  on  any  or  every  form  of  government 
except  that  under  the  'sacred  confirmation  of  the  pope.' 

*'*'  A  dispensation  is  granted  them,  L  e,,  permission  to  lay  aside  all  pro- 
fessions of  regard  to  the  Papal  cause,  and  make  outward  professions  to 
any  religion  or  government  they  choose,  if  by  so  doing  they  can  better 
*  do  their  utmost  to  extirpate  the  heretical  Protestant  doctrine,  and 
destroy  all  its  pretended  powers,  regal  or  otherwise.^ 

'^  Of  course  they  were  soon  found  in  all  the  political  intrigues  which 
BO  long  distracted  Europe.  This  is  a  prominent  fact  on  the  page  of 
history.    One  afler  another  of  the  £uix)pean  powers  became  aware  of 
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thiB,  and  each,  especially  of  the  Protestant  powers,  when  thmr  intrigaeB 
oould  no  longer  be  endured,  banisfaed  the  Jesaits  as  seen  above.  We 
nkSLj  add  Oregon  as  another  special  field  of  their  operations  since  1838. 

'^  The  Jesuits  are  the  most  active  and  efficient  agents  of  Popery  in 
propagating  the  Catholic  religion  in  foreign  countries.  In  the  follow- 
ing oath  we  notice : — 

^^1.  An  acknowledgment  that  Protestant  governments  are  illegal, 
without  the  ^sacred  confirmation'  of  the  pope,  and  may  safely  be 
destroyed. 

**  2.  A  renunciation  of  ^  any  allegiance  as  due  to  any  heretical '  state, 
named  Protestants. 

^  3.  A  solemn  pledge  to  do  their  utmost  to  '  destroy  all  their  pre- 
tended powers,  regal  or  otherwise.' 

^  Comment  on  the  relations  which  these  agents  of  the  pope  sustain 
to  our  Protestant  government  is  needless. 

"  The  Oath  of  Secrecy  of  the  Jesuits. 

**  *  I,  A.  B.,  now  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  the  blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  the  blessed  Michael  the  Archangel,  the  blessed  St.  John  Baptist, 
the  holy  apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  saints  and  sacred 
l^osts  of  heaven,  and  of  you  my  ghostly  father,  do  declare  from  my 
heart,  without  mental  reservation^  that  his  holiness  the  Pope  Urban  is 
Christ's  vicar-general,  and  is  the  true  and  only  head  of  the  Catholic  or 
Universal  Church  throughout  the  earth ;  and  that,  by  the  virtue  of  the 
keys  of  binding  and  loosing  given  to  his  holiness  by  my  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  he  hath  power  to  depose  heretical  kings,  princes,  states,  com- 
monwealths, and  governments,  all  being  illegal  without  his  sacred  con- 
firm atton,  and  thatthey  may  safely  be  destroyed ;  therefore,  to  th  eut- 
most  of  my  power,  I  shall  and  will  defend  this  doctrine,  and  his  holi- 
ness' rights  and  customs,  against  all  usurpers  of  the  heretical  (or  Pro- 
testant) authority  whatsoever ;  especially  against  the  now  pretended 
authority  and  Church  of  England,  and  all  adherents,  in  regai*d  that  they 
and  she  be  usnrpal  and  heretical,  opposing  the  sacred  mother  church 
of  Rome.  I  do  renounce  and  disown  any  allegiance  as  due  to  any 
heretical  king,  prince,  or  sta;te^  named  Protestant,  or  obedience  to  any 
of  their  inferior  magistrates  or  officers,  I  do  further  declare,  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  of  the  Calvinists,  Huguenots,  and 
of  others  oi  the  name  of  Protestant,  to  be  damnable,  and  they  them- 
selves are  damned,  and  to  be  damned,  that  will  not  forsake  the  same ; 
I  do  further  declare,  that  I  will  help,  assist,  and  advise  all  or  any  of 
bis  holiness'  agents  in  any  place  wherever  I  shall  be,  in  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  or  in  any  other  territory  or  kingdom  I  shall  come  to, 
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and  do  mj  utmost  to  extirpate  the  heVetical  Protestant  doctrine,  and 
to  destroy  aU  its  pretended  powers^  regal  or  otherutise.  I  do  further 
promise  and  declare,  that  notwithstanding  I  am  dispensed  with,  to  as- 
sume any  religion  heretical,  for  the  propagating  of  the  mother  church's 
interests,  to  keep  secret  and  private  all  her  agents'  counsels  from  time 
to  time,  as  they  intrust  me,  and  not  to  dirulge,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  word,  writing,  or  circumstance  whatsoever ;  but  to  execute  all  that 
jshall  be  proposed,  given  in  charge,  or  discovered  unto  me,  by  you,  my 
ghostly  father,  or  any  of  this  sacred  convent.  All  which  I,  A.  B.,  do 
swear,  by  the  blessed  Trinity,  and  blessed  Sacrament,  which  I  am  now 
to  receive,  to  perform,  and  on  my  part  to  keep  inviolably :  and  do  call 
all  the  heavenly  and  glorious  host  of  heaven  to  witness  these  my  real 
intentions,  to  keep  this  my  oath.  In  testimony  hereof,  I  take  this  most 
holy  and  blessed  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist ;  and  witness  the  same 
further  with  my  hand  and  seal,  in  the  face  of  this  holy  convent,  this 
day  of  Anno  Domini,  etc' 

**  The  Jesuits  were  banished  from  England  in  1606.  They  were  ex- 
pelled from  France,  a.  d.  1764 ;  from  Spain  and  Sicily,  a.  d.  1767  ;  ftom 
Portugal,  A.  D.  1789 ;  and  totally  suppressed  by  Pope  Clement  XIV., 
A*  D.  1773.  Everywhere  they  were  prosecuted  and  repelled  as  injurious 
to  youth,  and  dangerous  to  all  existing  foi*ms  of  government.  The 
present  pope  has  revived  the  order,  and  now  we  find  the  Jesuits 
secretly  and  openly  engaged  again  in  their  pernicious  and  wicked 
devices  to  re-establish  his  power  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
Canadas." 
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The  meeting  at  Ghampoeg. — ^Tactica  of  the  Jesuit  party.<— Oounter-tactica  of  the  Ameri- 
cans.— A  division  and  its  result^Public  reoord. — Opposition  to  clergymen  as 
legislators. — iir.  Hines  as  an  historian. — His  errors.-— Importance  of  iir.  Hinea* 
history. — ^Extract — Difficulty  among  the  Indians. — Cause  o(  the  difficulty. 

Thb  2d  of  May,  the  day  fixed  by  the  committee  of  twelve  to  organ- 
ize a  settlers*  goyemment,  was  close  at  hand.  The  Indians  had  all 
learned  that  the  *^  Bostons"  were  going  to  have  a  big  meeting,  and  they 
also  knew  that  the  English  and  French  were  going  to  meet  with  them, 
to  oppose  what  the  ^*  Bostons"  were  going  to  do.  The  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  had  drilled  and  trained  their  voters  for  the  occasion,  under 
the  Rev.  F.  N.  Blanchet  and  his  priests,  and  they  were  promptly  on  the 
ground  in  the  open  field  near  a  small  house,  and,  to  the  amusement  of 
every* American  present,  trained  to  vote  "  No"  to  every  motion  put ;  no 
matter,  if  to  carry  their  point  they  should  have  voted  "  Yes,"  it  was 
''No."  Le  Breton  had  informed  the  committee,  and  the  Americans 
generally,  that  this  would  be  the  course  pursued,  according  to  instruc- 
tions, hence  our  motions  were  made  to  test  their  knowledge  of  what 
they  were  doing,  and  we  found  just  what  we  expected  was  the  case. 
The  priest  was  not  prepared  for  our  manner  of  meeting  them,  and,  aa 
the  record  shows,  '*  considerable  confusion  was  existing  in  consequence." 
By  this  time  we  had  counted  votes.  Says  Le  Breton,  "  We  can  risk  it ; 
let  us  divide  and  count."  "  I  second  that  motion,"  says  Gray.  "  Who's 
for  a  divide  ?"  sang  out  old  Joe  Meek,  as  he  stepped  out ;  '*  all  for  the 
report  of  the  committee  and  an  organization,  follow  me."  This  was  so 
sudden  and  unexpected  that  the  priest  and  his  voters  did  not  know 
what  to  do,  but  every  American  was  soon  in  line.  Le  Breton  and 
Gray  passed  the  line  and  counted  fifty-two  Americans,  and  but  fifty 
French  and  Hudson's  Bay  Company  men.  Tl)ey  announced  the  count 
—"fifty-two  for,  and  fifty  against."  *f  Three  cheers  for  our  side,"  sang 
out  old  Joe  Meek.  Not  one  of  those  old  veteran  mountain  voices  were 
hicking  in  that  shout  for  liberty.  They  were  given  with  a  will,  and  in 
a  few  seconds  the  chairman^  Judge  L  L.  Babcock,  called  the  meeting  to 
order,  when  the  priest  and  hid  band  slunk  away  into  the  comers  of  the 
fences,  and  in  a  short  time  mounted  their  horses  and  left. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  are  as  follows : — 
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**  At  a  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Wallamet  settlementSy 
held  in  accordance  with  the  call  of  the  committee,  chosen  at  a  former 
meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  steps  to  organize  themselves  into  a 
civil  community,  and  provide  themselves  with  the  protection  secured 
by  the  enforcement  of  law  and  order,  Dr.  L  L.  Babcock  was  chosen 
chairman,  and  Messrs.  Gray,  Le  Breton,  and  Wilson,  secretaries. 

'^  The  committee  made  their  report,  which  was  read,  and  a  motion 
was  made  that  it  be  accepted,  which  was  lost. 

''  Considerable  confusion  existing  in  consequence,  it  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Le  Breton,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Gray,  that  the  meeting  divide,  pre- 
paratory to  being  counted  ;  those  in  favor  of  the  objects  of  this  meet- 
ing taking  the  right,  and  those  of  a  contrary  mind  taking  the  left, 
which  being  carried  by  acclamation,  and  a  majority  being  found  in 
favor  of  organization,  the  greater  part  of  the  dissenters  withdrew. 

*'  It  was  then  moved  and  carried,  that  the  report  of  the  committee  be 
taken  up  and  disposed  of  article  by  article. 

^' A  motion  was  made  and  carried,  that  a  supreme  judge,  with  pro- 
bate powers,  be  chosen  to  officiate  in  this  coomiunity. 

^'  Moved  and  carried,  that  a  clerk  of  the  court,  or  recorder,  be  choBen, 

''  Moved  and  carried,  that  a  sheriff  be  chosen. 

^^  Moved  and  carried,  that  three  magistrates  be  chosen. 

"  Moved  and  carried,  that  three  constables  be  chosen. 

*^  Moved  and  carried,  that  a  committee  of  nine  i>er8ons  be  chosen,  for 
the  purpose  of  drafting  a  code  of  laws  for  the  government  of  this  com- 
munity, to  be  presented  to  a  public  meeting  to  be  hereafter  called  by 
them,  for  their  acceptance. 

*'  A  motion  was  made  and  carried,  that  a  treasurer  be  chosen. 

'*  Moved  and  carried,  that  a  major  and  three  captains  be  chosen. 

'*  Moved  and  carried,  that  we  now  proceed  to  choose  the  persons  tfi 
fill  the  various  offices  by  ballot. 

''  A.  E.  Wilson  was  chosen  to  act  as  supreme  judge,  with  probate 
powers;  G.  W.  Le  Breton  was  chosen  to  act  as  clerk  of  court,  and 
recorder ;  J.  L.  Meek  was  chosen  to  fill  the  office  of  sheriff;  W.  H. 
Wilson  was  chosen  treasurer. 

^  Moved  and  carried,  that  the  remainder  of  the  officers  be  chosen  by 
hand  ballot,  and  nomination  from  the  floor. 

"Messrs.  Hill,  Shortess,  Newell,  Beers, Hubbard,  Gray,  O'Neil,  Moore, 
and  Dougheity,  were  chosen  to  act  as  Legislative  Committee ;  Messrs. 
Bums,  Judson,  and  A.  B.  Smith  were  chosen  to  act  as  magistrates  ; 
MesHrs.  Ebbets,  Bridgers,  and  Lewis,  were  chosen  to  act  as  constables  ; 
i\fr.  John  Howard  was  chosen  major ;  Messrs.  Wm.  McCarty,  C.  Mc- 
Roy,  aiid  S.  Smith  were  chosen  captains. 
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^  Moved  and  carried,  that  the  Legislative  Committee  make  their 
report  on  the  5th  day  of  July  next,  at  Champoeg. 

*^  Moved  and  carried,  that  the  services  of  the  Legislative  Committee 
he  paid  for  at  $1.25  per  day,  and  that  the  money  be  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion. 

"  Moved  and  carried,  that  the  major  and  captains  be  instructed  to 
enlist  men  to  form  companies  of  mounted  riflemen. 

^  Moved  and  carried,  that  an  additional  constable  and  magistrate  be 
chosen. 

''  Mr.  Compo  was  chosen  as  an  additional  magistrate.  Mr.  Matthew 
was  chosen  as  an  additional  constable. 

*^  Moved  and  carried,  that  the  Legislative  Committee  shall  not  sit 
over  six  days.  ' 

'^  The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

^The  question  having  arisen  with  regard  to  what  time  the  newly- 
appointed  officers  should  commence  their  duties,  the  meeting  was  again 
called  to  order,  when  it  was  moved  and  carried,  that  the  old  officers 
act  till  the  laws  are  made  and  accepted,  or  until  the  next  public 
meeting. 

"  Attest, 

"  Q.  W.  Lb  Bbbton.'* 

It  will  be  remembered  by  those  present,  that  in  the  appointment  of 
the  members  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  Rev.  J.  S.  Griffin  was  named 
88  one  of  the  committee.  I  am  not  positive  that  Mr.  Griffin  was  present, 
but  I  remember  that  his  nomination  was  opposed,  or  any  clergyman  of 
8ny  denomination  having  any  thing  to  do  with  making  laws  for  the  set- 
tlers. It  was  stated  as  a  reason,  that  their  duties  and  calling  were  not 
Buch  as  qualified  them  to  enact  laws  adapted  to  a  promiscuous  commu- 
nity; they,  asamatter  of  conscience  and  duty  to  what  they,  as  a  general 
thing,  considered  higher  laws,  disqualified  themselves  to  enter  the  halls 
of  legislation  as  law-makers.  Besides,  the  settlers  had  once  placed  it 
in  their  hands  and  requested  them  to  aid  in  the  enactment  of  suitable 
laws  for  the  government  and  protection  of  the  settlement  This 
^request  they  had  neglected  and  refused  to  comply  with,  and  we  had 
before  us  the  example  and  influence  of  one  who  had  openly  opposed 
our  effort.  In  placing  upon  this  committee  a  reverend  gentleman  from 
one  denomination,  we,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  must  do  the  same  to 
another,  and,  as  in  the  former  case,  we  would  he  liable  to  be  defeated. 
Mr.  Griffin  did  not  receive  a  single  vote,  without  it  was  that  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Eone,  from  Clatsop,  who,  I  think,  was  present. 

We  will  now  leave  the  Legislative  Committee  to  do  their  busmess,  as 
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per  instructions,  and  see  what  our  very  offioions  Indian  agent  and  his 
friend,  Rer.  Mr.  Hines,  are  about. 

Daring  the  fall  of  1842  and  winter  and  spring  of  1843,  ^*onr  plot 
thickens.''  We  mast  go  back  a  little,  and  notice,  among  other  things,  that 
as  soon  as  Uncle  Samuel's  exploring  squadron  had  looked  at  Oregon  a 
little  and  Dr.  McLaughlin^s  good  liquors  more  (when  the  infirmities  of 
the  stomach  required  something  stronger  than  ^ater),  and  had  found 
occasion  to  express  great  praise  of  the  kind  ti*eatment  and  generositj 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  they  also  found  it  convenient  to'  saho- 
tion  the  opposition  to  a  temporary  government  for  ^he  settlement, — at 
least,  Mr.  Hines  tells  us  they  opposed  it, — ^and  leave  the  company  to 
continue  their  kicking  and  changing  the  bushel,  calling  in  their  cattle 
and  pay  for  all  lost,  and  enter  vigorously  upon  a  settled  system  of 
opposition  to  all  American  settlements  in  the  coontry.  Their  Jesuit 
missions  were  doing  them  good  service  in  the  interior.  Their  clerks 
and  interpreters  were  ready  to  do  their  part  The  puff-ball  of  fMj 
and  ignorance,  in  the  shape  of  a  sub-Indian  agent,  had  been  among  the 
Indians,  who  were  made  to  believe  from  his  foolish  statements, — con- 
firmed or  made  worse  by  such  old  liars  as  Toupin,  as  in  the  case  of 
Parker, — that  the  great  parent  was  going  to  make  them  wise  and  rich, 
and  give  them  all  they  wanted,  if  they  would  adopt  his  advice,  and  do 
as  he  wished  them.  All  things  combined  aroused  Mr.  Hines  to  the 
solemn  conclusion  that  it  was  his  duty  to  volunteer  and  go  with  our 
sub-Indian  agent,  and  assist  him  in  pacifying  the  Indians.  I  suppose 
he  must  have  gone  in  the  capacity  of  prime  minister  or  secretary  of 
state.  He  says,  page  146:  ^  In  the  evening  of  the  I7th,  Dr.  White 
arrived  at  my  house,  bringing  intelligence  from  the  falls." .  Le  Breton 
returned  the  next  day,  and  reported  that  Anderson's  horse  was  stolen 
by  an  Indian, — ^the  same  that  had  stolen  one  from  Mr.  Hines  two  years 
before.  Hines  had  the  courage  to  go  and  get  his  horse,  but  Anderson, 
who  was  a  Swede,  had  not.  This  transaction,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  on  April  17,  a  month  after  the  organizing  committee  of  twelve  had 
been  appointed  at  Gervais'.  White  and  Hines  are  in  council  at  Hines' 
house.  The  visit  to  the  interior  tribes  is  before  the  council  White 
had'been  up  among  the  Nes  Percys  and  Cayuses  in  the  fall  of  1842,  and 
with  the  aid  of  McKay  (who  was  the  most  reliable  half-native  servant 
the  company  ever  had),  the  Indians  were  induced  to  form  a  combina- 
tion, exactly  such  a  one  as  Frank  Ermatinger,  in  1 838,  told  the  writer 
the  company  would  form,  with  the  aid  of  their  half-breed  servants,  to 
resist  the  occupancy  of  the  country  by  the  American  government. 
Mr.  Hines'  stupidity  led  him  to  believe  this  was  the  policy  of  White, 
and  not  that  of  the  company.    He  says^  at  the  bottom  of  page  142 : 
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^  It  had  been  the  policy  of  the  Hudson^B  Bay  Company  to  destroy  the 
ehieftaisBhip,  cat  the  different  tribes  into  small  clans^  and  divide  their 
interests  as  far  as  possible,  so  as  to  weaken  them,  and  render  them 
incapable  of  injuring  the  whites,  thus  prerenting  them  from  acting 
in  concert."  At  the  time  this  policy  was  adopted  by  the  company 
there  were  no  whites  in  the  country  bnt  themselves.  Mr.  Hines  be- 
lieves that  the  American  settlement  was  to  be  benefited  by  this  shrewd 
policy  of  the  company,  and  attributes  to  Dr.  Wl^ite  the  opposite 
policy.  He  says,  page  143,  that  ^  the  mib-agent  adopted  a  diffbrest 
policy." 

How  natural  and  how  easy  for  his  reverence  to  fall  into  this  error, 
and  to  say,  on  page  142,  *^  Thomas  McKay  contributed  much  to  allay 
the  excitement  among  them,  and,  in  connection  with  the  sub-agent,  in- 
duced the  natives  to  adopt  a  code  of  laws  and  appoint  a  head  chief,  and 
inferior  chiefs,  sufficient  to  carry  the  laws  into  execution."  Not  the 
least  suspicion  of  McKay's  instructions  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany's arrangements  and  consent  in  the  matter,  and  that  the  sub-agent 
was  the  very  man  the  company  was  making  use  of  to  get  their  own 
trained  and  educated  Indian  (Ellis)  at  the  head  of  the  Nez  Perc6  tribe, 
to  accomplish  the  object  they  had  in  view.  Mr.  Hines  has  given  us  a 
good  history,  for  which  we  thank  him  in  behalf  of  truth,  and  also  foi 
the  assistance  it  has  given  us  in  showing  to  the  world  the  damning 
policy,  the  accursed  influences  brought  to  bear  against  the  little  band 
of  patriots  that  had  the  courage  to  contend  against  such  fearful  combi- 
nations of  avarice,  stupidity,  superstition,  and  savagism;  and  here 
allow  me  to  say,  is  the  reason,  that  Whitman,  Harvey  Clark,  Shortess, 
Smith,  Cornelius  Rogers,  J.  L.  Meek,  Couch,  and  fifty  others,  had  no 
eonfidence  in  White  or  his  advisers  and  frieivls. 

Le Breton  acted  well  his  part;  the  company  knew  him  better  than 
Mr.  Hines  did ;  his  d^ath  was  a  victory,  as  they  supposed,  to  them,  but 
the  effort  moved  on.  The  act  of  a  few  Indians,  in  going  to  St.  Louis  in 
1882,  for  religious  knowledge,  brought  Mr.  Hines  to  the  country  with 
others  more  capable  of  meeting  the  combined  influences  of  avarice,  stu- 
pidity, bigotry,  and  superstition. 

And  although  many  things  have  combined  to  keep  them  from  any 
pecuniary  reward,  still  facts^  and  the  history  of  the  country  they  have 
saved  as  the  golden  gem  of  our  great  Republic,  will  seek  to  know  who 
it  was  whose  efforts  could  successfully  contend  with  such  influences  as 
were  then  held  by  the  company,  the  Jesuit  priests,  Dr.  White,  and  the 
Methodist  Mission.  We  now  kno^  why  our  little  settlement  wept  and 
mourned  the  death  of  Rogers,  Le  Breton,  and  Whitman,  as  they  were 
substantial  pillars  in  our  temple  of  liberty  on  this  coast.    Does  a  simple 
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slab  mark  the  place  of  their  rest?    Their  surviving  associates  are  not 
able  to  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  Dr.  Whitman  was  on  his  way  to 
Washington,  Dr.  White  and  Thomas  McKay  visited  the  Indians  in  the 
interior,  in  October,  1842, — ^about  one  month  after  Dr.  Whitman  had 
lefl  for  the  States.  Mr.  Spalding  was  really  more  stupid  than  Mr. 
nines  in  all  matters  of  policy  and  deep-laid  plans  to  accomplish  any 
object.  His  courage  was  strong  in  ignorance  of  danger.  Mr.  Hines 
had  personal  courage,  but  his  self-esteem  was  unbounded.  Dr.  White 
was  shrewd  enough  to  make  use  of  both.  Mr.  Spalding  was  taken  wiUi 
Dr.  White's  smooth  milk-and-water  false  statements  about  his  office, 
powers,  and  duties.  He  was  led  to  believe  that  White  had  all  the 
powers  he  professed  to  have,  and  lent  his  influence  to  McKay  to  organ- 
ize and  combine  the  Indian  tribes,  supposing  all  the  while  he  was  doing 
it  for  Dr.  White  and  the  American  cause. 

Messrs.  Hines  and  Spalding  were  alike  in  this  particular.  The  reader 
will  not  forget  that  I  am  speaking  of  men  and  their  actions,  and  the 
influence  they  had  at  a  certain  time,  and  the  eflect  of  those  actions 
upon  the  Indians  and  the  religious,  political,  and  general  interests  of 
the  country.  Personally,  I  have  no  malice  against  a  single  man  of 
whom  I  write;  many  of  them  I  know  are  dead,  and  at  the  proper  time 
I  will  give  you  as  faithful  an  account  of  their  good  deeds  as  I  now  do 
of  their  errors.  Besides,  I  hope  the  children  and  Mends  of  all  of  whom 
I  write,  will,  see  and  feel  the  virtue  there  is  in  doing  right  at  all  times, 
and,  as  we  are  told, ''  try  the  spirits,"  or  persons,  ^^  to  know  whether 
they  are  good  or  evil" 

A  large  portion  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  Mr.  Hines'  book  is  too  im- 
portant in  illustrating  truth  to  be  omitted  in  a  history  such  as  we  are 
giving.  The  reader  will  understand  the  observations  we  have  to  make, 
bearing  in  mind  that  all  these  facts  have  an  important  bearing  on  a 
transaction  that  occurred  four  years  later.     He  says : —  , 

^^  ApHl  14.  This  settlement  has  been  thrown  into  a  panic  by  intelli- 
gence which  has  jost  been  received  from  the  upper  country,  concerning 
the  hostile  intentions  of  the  Caynse,  Nez  Perc6,  and  Wallawalla  In- 
dians. It  appears  that  they  have  again  threatened  the  destruction  of 
the  whites.  Some  time  in  October  last,  Indian  report  said  that  these 
tribes  were  coming  down  to  kill  ofl*the  *  Boston'  people,  meaning  those 
from  the  United  States.  This  intelligence  produced  considerable  ex- 
citement at  the  time,  and  induced  the  sub-agent  of  Indian  affairs  to  go 
directly  to  the  upper  country  and  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  report,  and, 
if  possible,  settle  all  matters  of  difficulty.  On  arriving  among  the  In- 
dians, he  ascertained  that  the  report  was  not  witJiout  foundation,  but 
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entered  into  such  arrangements  with  them  as  appeared  to  give  satis- 
faction. Thomas  McKay  contribated  much  to  allay  the  excitement 
among  them,  and,  in  connection  with  the  sab-agent,  induced  the  Nez 
Percys  to  adopt  a  code  of  laws,  and  appoint  a  head  chief  and  inferior 
chiefs,  sufficient  to  cany  the  laws  into  execution. 

^  It  had  been  the  policy  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  destroy 
the  chieftainship,  cut  the  different  tribes  into  smaller  clans,  and  divide 
their  interests  as  far  as  possible,  so  as  to  weaken  them,  and  render 
them  incapable  of  injuring  the  whites,  by  preventing  them  from  acting 
in  concert.  But  thb  stJB-AOEirr  adopted  a  diffbbsnt  policy.  The 
individttal  appointed  to  the  high  chieftainship  over  t?ie  Nisz  Fercea 
VHU  one  MUia^  as  he  was  called  by  the  JSnglish^  who,  having  speiU 
several  years  in  the  settlement  on  Med  HiveTy  east  of  the  mountains^ 
hady  with  a  smattering  of  the  English  language^  acquired  a  high  sense 
of  his  own  importance ;  and,  consequentlyy  after  he  wa^  appointed 
thief  pursued  a  very  haughty  and  overbearing  course.  The  fulfillment 
of  the  laws  which  the  agent  recommended  for  their  adoption  was 
required  by  Ellis  with  the  utmost  rigor.  Individuals  were  severely 
punished  for  crimes  which,  from  time  immemorial,  had  been  committed 
by  the  people  with  impunity.  This  occasioned  suspicions  in  the  minds 
of  the  Indians  generally  that  the  whites  designed  the  ultimate  sub- 
jugation of  their  tribes.  They  saw  in  the  laws  they  had  adopted,  a 
deep-laid  scheme  of  the  whites  to  destroy  them,  and  take  possession 
of  their  country.  The  arrival  of  a  large  party  of  emigrants  about 
this  time,  and  the  sudden  departure  of  Dr.  Whitman  to  the  United 
States,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  bringing  back  with  him  as  many 
as  he  could  enlist  for  Oregon,  served  to  hasten  them  to  the  above  con- 
clusion. That  a  great  excitement  existed  among  the  Indians  in  the 
interior,  and  that  they  designed  to  make  war  upon  the  settlement, 
was  only  known  to  the  whites  through  the  medium  of  vague  report, 
until  a  letter  was  received  from  H.  K.  W.  Perkins,  at  the  Dalles,  in 
which  he  informed  us  that  the  Wascopum  and  Wallawalla  Indians 
had  communicated  to  him  in  substance  the  following  information : 
That  the  Indians  are  very  much  exasperated  against  the  whites,  in  con- 
sequence of  so  many  of  the  latter  coming  into  the  country,  to  destroy 
their  game  and  take  away  their  lands ;  that  the  Nez  Perces  dispatched 
one  of  their  chiefs  last  winter  on  snow-shoes,  to  visit  the  Indians  in 
the  buffalo  country  east  of  Fort  Hall,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  them 
to  cut  off  the  party  that  it  is  expected  Dr.  Whitman  will  bring  back 
with  him  to  settle  the  Nez  Perc6  country ;  that  the  Indians  ai*e  en- 
deavoring to  form  a  general  coalition  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
all  the  *'  Boston '  people ;  that  it  is  not  good  to  kill  a  part  of  them,  and 
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leave  the  rest,  but  that  every  one  of  them  must  be  destroyed.  This 
information  produced  a  great  excitement  throughout  the  oommunity-y 
and  almost  every  man  had  a  plan  of  his  own  by  which  to  avert  the 
impending  storm.  In  the  estimation  of  some,  the  Indians  were  to  be 
upon  us  immediately,  and  it  was  unsafe  to  retire  at  night,  for  fear  the 
settlement  would  be  attacked  before  morning.  The  plan  of  the  agent 
was  to  induce  4  men  to  pledge  themselves,  under  the  forfeiture  of  one 
hundred  dollars  in  case  of  delinquency,  to  keep  constantly  on  hand  and 
ready  for  use  either  a  good  musket  or  rifle,  and  one  hundi'ed  chaises 
of  ammunition,  and  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  go  at  the  call 
of  the  agent  to  any  part  of  the  country,  not  to  exceed  two  days'  travel, 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  settlement,  and  repelling  any  savage 
invaders.  This  plan  pleased  some  of  the  people,  and  they  put  down 
their  names;  but  many  were  much  dissatisfied  with  it;  and  as  we  had 
no  authority,  no  law,  no  order,  for  the  time  being,  in  the  country,  it 
was  impossible  to  tell  what  would  be  the  result,  if  the  Indians  should 
attempt  to  carry  their  threats  into  execution." 

We  have  before  us,  in  these  quotations,  the  facts  of  the  change  of 
policy  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  the  combining  of  the  Nee 
Perc6  tribe,  the  supposed  ground  of  complaint  against  the  Americans, 
and  the  failure  of  the  sub-Indian  agent  to  get  the  settlers  to  adopt 
his  plan  for  protecting  the  settlement  against  the  Indians.  We  will 
now  give  the  reasons  the  company  had  for  adopting  the  dividing  and 
cutting-up  policy  among  the  Indians. 

The  reader  is  requested  to  observe  Mr.  Hines'  description  of  Elfis, 
Dr.  Whitens  Indian  chief  It  was  this  same  Indian  that  drove  the  Rev. 
A.  B.  Smith  in  1840  from  his  land,  as  stated  by  old  Toupin  on  16th 
page  of  Brouillet's  history  of  the  Whitman  massacre.  Up  to  this  time 
he  was  not  considered  an  important  character  by  the  company,  on 
account  of  his  self-importance  and  insolence.  In  this  respect  he  re- 
sembled Tawatowe,  of  the  Cayuses,  who,  when  he  had  been  promoted  to 
the  head  chieflainship  of  that  tribe,  became  insolent,  and  going  so  far  as 
to  get  possession  of  Fort  Wallawalla,  had  tied  Mr.  P.  C.  Pambrun,  and 
kept  him  tied  till  he  agreed  to  give  the  Indians  better  prices  for  their 
horses  and  furs. .  As  soon  as  they  had  liberated  him,  Mr.  Pambrun 
made  a  few  trades  with  them  and  treated  them  kindly,  and  induced 
them  to  leave  the  foit.  He  sent  at  once  to  Vancouver  and  increased 
the  number  of  his  men,  and  told  the  chiefs  that  had  had  him  tied,  that 
he  no  longer  regarded  them  as  chiefs,  and  at  once  commenced  to 
destroy  their  influence  by  refusing  to  give  them  the  accustomed 
presents,  and  gave  them  to  lesser  chiefs,  and  in  that  way  divided  them 
up  and  broke  their  power  as  principal  chiefs. 
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While  the  American  fur  trader,  Captain  Wyeth,  was  in  the  country, 
the  company  had  increaBed  their  tariff,  and  paid  the  Indians  more  for 
their  horses  and  furs,  but  as  soon  as  he  had  been  driven  from  the 
country,  they  reduced  it  to  their  own  prices.  The  Indians  did  not 
understand  why  the  company  gave  them  so  much  less  than  the 
Americans,  or  Bostons,  did  for  the  same  things. 

The  principal  chiefs  of  the  Nez  Perces  and  Cayuses  were  together  in 
the  attempt  to  get  better  pay  for  the  property  they  sold  to  the  com- 
pany, whose  policy  was  to  keep  all  the  principal  men  down,  and  divide 
their. power  and  influence,  and  prevent  any  large  combinations  among 
the  tribes, — thus  making  it  easy  to  control  them.  This  statement  of 
facts  and  policy  I  had  from  Mr.  Pambrun  and  Mr.  Ermatinger,  both  of 
the  Hudson^s  Bay  Company. 

Mr.  Hines,  on  page  143,  in  speaking  about  the  laws  adopted  by 
the  Indians,  seems  altogether  to  ignore  the  fact  that  a  desperate  effort 
was  then  being  made  by  the.Hudson's  Bay  Company,  as  the  conduct  of 
the  Indians  plainly  indicated,  to  drive  all  Americans  from  the  country. 
The  unreasonable  punishments  inflicted,  and  all  other  odious  inferences, 
were  the  legitimate  instruments  to  accomplish  a  specific  object.  The 
same  was  the  case  in  the  inferences  drawn  about  Dr.  Whitman's  visit 
to  the  States.  While  Governor  Simpson  sends  on  his  Red  River  set- 
tlers, and  goes  to  Washington  to  secure  the  country  to  the  British 
crown,  Dr.  Whitman  and  his  mission  become  the  special  objects  of  mis* 
representation  and  hate  among  the  Indians.  His  mill  and  all  his  grain 
are  burned,  while  a  large  immigration  of  British  subjects  and  the  Jesuit 
missicmaries  are  received  with  open  arms.  Dr.  Whitman  and  the  Ameri- 
can settlement  must  be  stopped  at  all  hazards.  ''  An  Indian  is  sent  on 
snow-shoes  to  the  Buffalo  Indians  east  of  Fort  Hall,  for  the  purpose  of 
exciting  them  to  cut  off  the  party  that  is  expected  with.  Dr.  Whitman, 

The  American  government,  according  to  Dr.  White,  is  about  to 
take  possession  of  the  country,  and  had  sent  him  out  as  its  first  gov- 
ernor. He,  to  conciliate  the  Indians,  adopts  all  the  suggestions  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  succeeds  to  his  entire  satisfaction,  with 
the  aid  of  Mr.  McKay.  While  he  can  do  nothing  to  unite  the  settlers 
for  their  own  defense,  the  divide-and-weaken  policy  of  the  company  is 
changed  from  Indians  to  the  American  settlers.  White  and  Hines  are 
equally  useful  to  the  company  in  doing  the  one,  as  they  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  the  other.  That  the  transaction  related  by  Mr.  Hines  on  his 
145th  page,  under  date  of  April  17,  may  be  better  understood,  we 
will,  in  the  next  chapter,  give  a  copy  of  the  petition  referred  to.  This 
document  is  mostly  the  work  of  Robert  Shortess,  and  was  signed  by 
nearly  every  American  in  the  country  who  had  an  opportunity. 
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Whitman's  visit  to  WashingtoiL — ^A  priest's  boast. — A  taunt,  and  Whitman's  repljr. — 
Arrival  in  Washington. — Interview  with  Secretary  Webster. — With  President 
Tyler. — His  return.— Suocessful  passage  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  with  two  hun- 
dred wagons. — His  mill  burned  during  his  absence. 

In  September^  1842,  Dr.  Whitman  was  called  to  visit  a  patient  at  old 
Fort  Wallawalla.  While  there,  a  number  of  boats  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  with  several  chief  traders  and  Jesuit  priests,  on  their  way  to 
the  interior  of  the  country,  arrived.  While  at  dinner,  the  overland  ex- 
press from  Canada  arrived,  bringing  news  that  the  emigration  from  the 
Red  River  settlement  was  at  Colville.  This  news  excited  unusual  joy 
among  the  guests.  One  of  them — a  young  priest — sang  out:  "Hurrah 
for  Oregon,  America  is  too  late ;  we  have  got  the  country."  "  Now  the 
Americans  may  whistle ;  the  country  is  ours !"  said  another. 

Whitman  learned  that  the  company  had  arranged  for  these  Red 
River  English  settlers  to  come  on  to  settle  in  Oregon,  and  at  the  same 
time  Governor  Simpson  was  to  go  to  Washington  and  secure  the  settle- 
ment of  the  question  as  to  the  boundaries,  on  the  ground  of  the  most 
numerous  and  permanent  settlement  in  the  country. 

The  Doctor  was  taunted  with  the  idea  that  no  power  could  prevent 
this  result,  as  no  information  could  reach  Washington  in  time  to  pre- 
vent it.  "  It  shall  be  prevented,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  if  I  have  to  go  to 
Washington  myself."  ' "  But  you  can  not  go  there  to  do  it,"  was  the 
taunting  reply  of  the  Briton.  "  I  will  see,"  was  the  Doctor's  reply. 
The  reader  is  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  history  of  this  roan's  toil 
and  labor  in  bringing  his  first  wagon  through  to  Fort  Boise,  to  under- 
stand what  he  meant  when  he  said,  '^  Twill  «6e."  Two  hours  after  this 
conversation  at  the  fort,  he  dismounted  from  his  horse  at  his  door  at 
Wailatpu.  I  saw  in  a  moment  that  he  was  fixed  on  some  important 
object  or  errand.  He  soon  explained  that  a  special  effort  must  be  made 
to  save  the  country  from  becoming  British  territory. 

Every  thing  was  in  the  best  of  order  about  the  station,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  important  reason  why  he  should  not  go.  A.  L.  Love- 
joy,  Esq.,  had  a  few  days  before  arrived  with  the  immigration.  It  was 
proposed  that  he  should  accompany  the  Doctor,  which  he  consented  to 
do,  and  in  twenty-four  hours'  time  they  were  well  mounted  and  on 
their  way  to  the  States.    They  reached  Fort  Hall  all  safe;  kept  south 
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into  Taos,  and  thence  to  Bent*8  Fort,  on  the  Arkansas  River,  when  Mr. 
Lovejoy  became  exhausted  from  toil  and  exposure,  and  stopped  for  the 
winter,  while  the  Doctor  continued  on  and  reached  Washington. 

Thus  far  in  this  narrative  I  give  Dr.  Whitman's,  Mr.  Lovejoy*s,  and 
my  own  knowledge.  I  find  an  article  in  the  Pacific  of  November  9, 
from  Mr.  Spalding,  which  gives  us  the  result : — 

"On  reaching  the  settlements.  Dr.  Whitman  found  that  many  of  the 
now  old  Oregonians — Waldo,  Applegate,  Hamtree,  Keizer,  and  others 
— ^who  had  once  made  calculations  to  come  to  Oregon,  had  abandoned 
the  idea  because  of  the  representations  from  Washington  that  every 
attempt  to  take  wagons  and  ox-teams  through  the  Rocky  and  Blue 
Mountains  to  the  Columbia  had  failed.  Dr.  Whitman  saw  at  once 
what  the  stopping  of  wagons  at  Fort  Hall  every  year  meant.  The 
representations  purported  to  come  from  Secretary  Webster,  but  were 
from  Governor  Simpson,  who,  magnifying  the  statements  of  his  chief 
trader,  Grant,  at  Fort  Hall,  declared  the  Americans  must  be  going 
mad,  from  their  repeated  fruitless  attempts  to  take  wagons  and  teams 
through  the  impassable  regions  to  the  Columbia,  and  that  the  women 
and  children  of  those  wild  fanatics  had  been  saved  from  a  terrible 
death  only  by  the  repeated  and  philanthropic  labors  of  Mr.  Grant,  at 
Port  Hall,  in  furnishing  them  with  horses.  The  Doctor  told  these  men, 
as  he  met  them,  that  his  only  object  in  crossing  the  mountains  in  the 
dead  of  winter,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  and  through  untold  sufferings, 
was  to  take  back  an  American  emigration  that^  summer  through  the 
mountains  to  the  Columbia,  with  their  wagons  and  their  teams.  The 
route  was  practicable.  We  had  taken  our  wagon,  our  cattle,  and  our 
families  through,  seven  years  before.  They  had  nothing  to  fear ;  but 
to  be  ready  on  his  return.  The  stopping  of  wagons  at  Fort  Hall  was  a 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  scheme  to  prevent  the  settling  of  the  country 
by  the  Americans,  till  they  could  settle  it  with  their  own  subjects  from 
the  Selkirk  settlement.  This  news  spread  like  wildfire  through  Mis- 
souri. The  Doctor  pushed  on  to  Washington  and  immediately  sought 
an  interview  with  Secretary  Webster, — both  being  from  the  same  State, 
— and  stated  to  him  the  object  of  his  crossing  the  mountains,  and  laid 
before  him  the  great  importance  of  Oregon  to  the  United  States.  But 
Mr.  Webster  lived  too  near  Cape  Cod  to  see  things  in  the  same  light  with 
his  fellow-Statesman  who  had  transferred  his  worldly  interests  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  He  awarded  sincerity  to  the  missionary,  but  could  not 
admit  for  a  moment  that  the  short  residence  of  six  years  could  give 
the  Doctor  the  knowledge  of  the  country  possessed  by  Governor  Simp- 
son, who  had  almost  grown  up  in  the  country,  and  had  traveled  every 
part  of  it,  and  represents  it  as  one  unbroken  waste  of  sand  deserts  and 
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hnpassMe  mountains,  fit  only  for  the  beaver,  the  gray  bear,  and  the 
savage.  Besidefl,  he  had  about  traded  it  off  with  Governor  Simpson,  to 
go  into  the  Ashburton  treaty/for  a  cod-fishery  on  Newfoundland. 

^The  Doctor  next  sought  an  interview  with  President  Tyler,  who  at 
once  appreciated  his  solicitude  and  his  timely  representations  of  Ore* 
gon,  and  especially  his  disinterested  though  hazardous  undertaking  to 
cross  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  winter  to  take  back  a  caravan  of 
wagons.  He  said  that,  although  the  Doctor's  representations  of  the 
character  of  the  country,  and  the  possibility  of  reaching  it  by  a  w^^n 
route,  were  in  direct  contradiction  to  those  of  Governor  Simpson,  bis 
frozen  limbs  were  sufficient  proof  of  his  sincerity,  and  his  missionary 
character  was  sufficient  guaranty  for  his  honesty,  and  he  would  there> 
fore,  aff  President,  rest  upon  these  and  act  accordingly ;  would  detail 
Fremont  with  a  military  force  to  escort  the  Doctor^s  caravan  through 
the  mountains ;  and  no  more  action  should  be  had  toward  trading  off 
Oregon  till  he  could  hear  the  result  of  the  expedition.  If  the  Doctor 
could  establish  a  wagon  route  through  the  mountains  to  the  Columbia 
River,  pronounced  impossible  by  Governors  Simpson  and  Ashburton, 
he  would  use  his  influence  to  hold  on  to  Oregon.  The  great  desire  of 
the  Doctor's  American  soul,  and  Christian  withal,  that  is,  the  pledge 
of  the  President  that  the  swapping  of  Oregon  with  England  for  a  ood- 
fishery  should  stop  for  the  present,  was  attained,  although  at  the  risk 
of  life,  and  through  great  sufferings,  and  unsolicited,  and  without  the 
promise  or  expectation  of  a  dollar^s  reward  from  any  source.  And 
now,  God  giving  him  life  and  strength,  he  would  do  the  rest ;  that  is, 
connect  the  Missouri  and  Columbia  rivers  with  a  wagon-traok  so  deep 
and  plain  that  neither  national  envy  nor  sectional  fanaticism  would  ever 
blot  it  out*.  And  when  the  5th  of  September,  1843,  saw  the  rear  of  the 
Doctor's  caravan  of  nearly  two  hundred  wagons,  with  which  he  started 
from  Missouri  last  of  April,  emerge  from  the  western  shades  of  the  Blue 
Mountains  upon  the  plains  of  the  Columbia,  the  greatest  work  ever 
accomplished  by  one  man  for  Oregon  was  finished.  And  through  that 
great  emigration  during  that  whole  summer^  the  Doctor  was  their 
everywhere-present  angel  of  mercy,  ministering  to  the  sick,  helping  the 

*  They  reachod  Fort  Hall  in  safety,  but  there,  fai  the  absence  of  Dr.  Whitman  from 
tiieir  camp,  they  were  told  by  Captain  Qrant,  in  the  interest  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Cam* 
pany,  as  others  had  been  told  before,  that  it  was  idle  for  wagons  to  attempt  to  readi 
the  Columbia.  For  a  time  there  was  a  heaviness  of  spirit  among  those  familiesy  which, 
fike  the  Israelites  of  old,  had  penetrated  the  depths  of  the  "great  and  terrible  wilder- 
ness." But  Dr.  Whitman,  on  ascertaining  what  had  happened,  reassured  them  by  his 
bold  and  manly  words,  saying  to  them,  *'  My  countrymen  I  you  have  trusted  me  thus 
ftir ;  believe  me  now,  and  I  will  take  your  wagons  to  Colombia  Birer ;"  and  he  did  ao, 
and  Oregon  was  sayed  by  his  patriotism  to  the  Union. 
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weary,  encouraging  the  wavering,  cheering  the  mothers,  mending 
wagons,  setting  broken  bones,  hunting  stray  oxen,  climbing  precipices ; 
now  in  the  rear,  now  at  the  front ;  in  |jhe  rivers,  looking  out  fords 
through  the  quicksands ;  in  the  deserts,  looking  out  for  water ;  in  the 
dark  mountains,  looking  out  passes ;  at  noontide  or  midnight,  as  though 
those  thousands  were  his  own  children,  and  those  wagons  and  flocks 
were  his  own  property.  Although  he  asked  not,  nor  expected,  a  dollar 
as  a  reward  from  any  source,  he  felt  himself  abundantly  rewarded 
when  he  saw  the  desire  of  his  heart  accomplished,  the  great  wagon 
route  over  the  mountains  established,  and  Oregon  in  a  fkir  way  to  be 
occupied  with  American  settlements  and  American  commerce.  And 
especially  he  felt  himself  doubly  paid,  when,  at  the  end  of  his  success- 
ful expedition,  and  standing  alive  at  his  home  again  on  the  banks  of 
the  Wallawalla,  these  hundreds  of  his  fellow  summer  pilgrims,  way- 
worn and  sanbrowned,  took  him  by  the  hand  and  thanked  him  with 
tears  for  what  he  had  done. 

*'  During  the  Doctor^s  absence,  his  flour  mill,  with  a  quantity  of  grain, 
had  been  burned,  and,  consequently,  he  found  but  a  small  supply  at 
his  station  on  his  return,  raised  by  Mr.  Geiger,  a  young  man.  But  what 
he  had  in  the  way  of  grain,  garden  vegetables,  and  cattle,  he  gladly 
famished  the  needy  immigrants  at  the  very  low  figure  of  the  Wallamet 
prices,  which  was  six  hundred  per  cent,  lower  than  what  they  had  been 
compelled  to  pay  at  Forts  Hall  and  Boise,  and  one  half  lower  than 
they  are  to-day  in  the  same  country.  And  this  was  his  practice  every 
year  till  himself  and  wife  and  fourteen  immigrants  were  murdered  in  the 
fall  of  1847,  because,  as  Vicar-General  Brouillet  says,  'they  were 
American  citizens  \  and  not,  as  I  am  bold  to  say  and  can  prove,  because 
he  was  a  physician.  Shame  on  the  American  that  will  intimate  such 
a  thing !  This  vicar-general  of  ihe  Papal  hosts  on  this  coast  does  not 
thank  yon.  for  such  an  excuse.  He  tells  you  plainly  it  was  to  break  up 
the  American  settlements  on  this  coast. 

"  Often  the  good  Doctor  would  let  every  bushel  of  his  grain  go  to  the 
passing  immigrants  in  the  fall,  and  then  would  have  to  depend  upon  me 
for  breadstuff's  for  the  winter  and  the  whole  year  till  next  harvest,  for 
his  own  large  family  and  the  scores  of  immigrants  who  every  year  were 
obliged  to  stop  at  his  station  on  account  of  sickness  or  give-out  teams. 
Although  the  Doctor  had  done  so  much  for  his  country,  it  seems  his 
blood  was^necessary  to  arouse  the  government  to  take  formal  posses- 
sion of  this  coast,  as  it  was  his  death  by  savages  that  sent  the 
devoted  J.  L.  Meek  over  the  mountains  to  Washington,  in  the  spring 
of  1848,  to  beg  the  government,  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  this  coast, 
to  send  us  help,  and  to  extend  its  jurisdiction  over  us.'' 
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Petition  of  the  citizens  of  Oregon  in  1843. — Complaints  against  the  Hudson's  Bay- 
Company. — The  Bfining  Company. — Kicking  the  half-busheL — Land  claims  of  Dr. 
McLaughlin. — ^Names  of  the  signers. — Reasons  for  not  signing. — ^Notioeiy  deed,  aiid 
bond  of  John  McLaugh]ln.^-Clatm  of  Alrin  F.  Waller. 

Petition  of  Citizens  of  Oregon  in  1843. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  Honse  of  Representatiyes  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled  : — 

We,  the  undesigned,  settlers  south  of  the  Columbia  River,  beg 
leave  respectfully  to  represent  to  your  honorable  body : 

As  has  been  before  represented  to  your  honorable  body,  we  consider 
ourselves  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  acknowledge  the  right  of 
the  United  States  to  extend  its  jurisdiction  over  us;  and  the  object  of 
the  present  memorial  is  to  ask  that  the  protection  of  the  United  States 
may  be  extended  to  us  as  soon  as  possible.  Hitherto,  our  numbers 
have  been  small,  and  the  few  difficulties  that  arose  in  the  settlement 
were  speedily  and  satisfactorily  settled.  But,  as  our  settlement 
increases  in  numbers,  so  our  difficulties  increase  in  number  and  import- 
ance ;  and,  unless  we  can  have  laws  to  govern  us  that  will  be  respected 
and  obeyed,  our  situation  will  be  a  deplorable  one.  Where  the  highest 
court  of  appeal  is  the  rifle,  safety  in  life  and  property  can  not  be 
depended  on. 

The  state  of  the  country,  its  climate,  resources,  soil,  productions, 
etc.,  has  already  been  laid  before  your  honorable  body,  in  Captain 
Wyeth's  memoir,  and  in  former  memorials  from  the  inhabitants  of  this 
place.  ^ 

Laws  are  made  to  protect  the  weak  against  the  mighty,  and  we  feel 
the  necessity  of  them  in  the  steps  that  are  constantly  taken  by  the 
Honorable  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  in  their  opposition  to  the  improve- 
ment and  enterprise  of  American  citizens.  You  have  been  apprised 
already  of  their  opposition  to  Captain  Wyeth,  Bonneville,  and  others; 
and  we  find  that  the  same  spirit  dwells  with  them  at  the  present  day. 
Some  years  ago,  when  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  owned  all  the  cattle 
in  Oregon,  they  would  not  sell  on  any  conditions ;  but  they  would  lend 
their  cows  to  the  settler — he  returning  to  the  company  the  cows 
loaned,  with  all  the  increase ;   and  in  case  of  the  death  of  a  cow,  he 
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then  had  the  privilege  of  paying  for  it  But  after  the  settlers,  at  great 
risk  and  expense,  went  to  California  and  purchased  for  themselves,  and 
there  was  a  fair  prospect  of  the  settlement  being  supplied,  then  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  were  willing  to  sell,  and  at  lower  rates  than 
the  settlers  conld  sell. 

In  the  year  1842,  feeling  the  necessity  of  having  mills  erected  that 
could  supply  the  settlement  with  flour  and  lumber,  a  number  of  the 
inhabitants  formed  themselves  into  a  joint-stock  company,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  the  growing  wants  of  the  community.  Many  of 
the  farmers  were  obliged  to  leave  their  farms  on  the  Wallaraet,  and  go 
Bix  miles  above  Vancouver,  on  the  Columbia  River,  making  the  whole 
distance  about  sixty  miles,  to  get  their  wheat  ground,  at  a  great  loss 
of  time  and  expense.  The  company  was  formed  and  proceeded  to 
select  a  site.  They  selected  an  island,  at  the  falls  of  the  Wallamet, 
and  concluded  to  commence  their  operations.  After  commencing,  they 
were  informed  by  Dr.  McLaughlin,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company's  aflai^  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  that  the  land 
was  his,  and  that  he  (although  a  chief  factor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company)  claimed « all  the  land  on  the  east  side  of  the  Wallamet, 
embracing  the  falls  down  to  the  Clackamas  River,  a  distance  of  about 
two  miles.  He  had  no  idea,  we  presume,  that  the  company  would 
succeed.  However,  he  erected  a  shed  on  the  island,  after  the  stuff  was 
on  the  island  to  build  a  house,  and  then  gave  them  permission  to 
build  under  certain  restrictions.  They  took  the  paper  he  wrote 
them,  containing  his  conditions,  but  did  not  obligate  themselves  to 
comply  with  the  conditions,  as  they  did  not  think  his  claim  just  or 
reasonable. 

Many  projects  had  been  started  by  the  inhabitants,  but,  for  want  of 
means  and  encouragement,  failed.  This  fate  was  predicted  for  the 
Milling  Company.  But,  after  much  labor  and  difficulty,  they 
succeeded  in  getting  a  saw-mill  erected,  and  ready  to  run,  and  entered 
into  a  contract  to  have  a  grist-mill  erected  forthwith.  And  now,  as 
they  have  succeeded,  where  is  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company?  Dr. 
McLaughlin  employs  hands  to  get  out  a  frame  for  a  saw-mill,  and  erect 
it  at  Wallamet  Falls  ;  and  we  find,  as  soon  as  the  frame  is  up,  the  gear- 
ing, which  has  been  made  at  Vancouver,  is  brought  up  in  boats ;  and 
that  which  cost  a  feeble  company  of  American  citizens  months  of  toil 
and  embarrassment  is  accomplished  by  the  chief  factor  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  in  a  few  weeks.  He  has  men  and  means,  and  it  is  said 
by  him  that  in  two  weeks  his  mill  will  be  sawing.  And  what  will  be 
the  consequence?  Why,  if  the  Milling  Company  sell  for  $15  per 
thousand,  he  can  sell  for  $12 ;  if  they  reduce  the  price  to  $10,  he  can 
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come  to  $8,  or  $5,  or  $2  per  thousand.  He  says  he  will  hare  a  grist- 
mill started  as  soon  as  he  gets  the  saw-mill  in  operation. 

All  the  wheat  in  Oregon  they  are  anxions  to  get,  as  they  ship  it  to 
the  Russians  on  the  northwest  coast.  In  the  first  place  they  measured 
the  wheat  in  a  half-bushel,  called  by  them  imperial  measure,  much 
larger  than  the  standard  measure  of  the  United  States;  this  not 
answering,  they  next  proceeded  to  kick  the  kaif-bushel  with  the  foot  to 
settle  the  wheat;  then  they  brought  up  a  measure  larger  than  the 
former  one ;  and  now  they  fill  this  measure,  then  strike  it  three  times 
with  a  stout  dub^  and  then  fill  up,  and  call  it  fair  measure.  Against 
such  proceedings  we  need  law  that  will  be  respected  and  obeyed. 

About  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago,  the  Hudson^s  Bay  Compatiy 
blasted  a  canal  a  few  feet  to  conduct  water  to  a  mill  they  were  goiog^ 
to  build,  the  timber  for  which  is  now  lying  at  the  falls  rotting.  They, 
however,  abandoned  the  thing  altogether,  and  built  their  mills  on  the 
Columbia,  about  six  miles  above  Vancouver,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river. 

In  the  year  1837,  agreeably  to  orders  left  by  Mr«  Slacura,  a  house 
was  erected  at  the  falls,  to  secure  the  claim  for  him. 

In  1840,  the  Methodist  Mission  erected  buildings  at  the  falls,  and 
stationed  two  families  there,  and  made  a  claim  to  sufilcient  land  for 
their  buildings,  not  interfering  with  any  others  who  might  wish  to 
build.  A  short  time  previous  to  this,  Dr.  McLaughlin  had  a  storehouse 
erected  for  the  company,  not  occupied,  however,  further  than  to  store 
wheat  and  other  articles  in,  and  as  a  trading-house  during  the  salmon 
season. 

After  this,  in  1841,  a  shanty  was  erected,  and  a  man  kept  at  the  falla, 
whose  business  it  was  to  trade  with  the  Indians  for  furs  and  salmon, 
and  look  out  for  the  doctor's  claim,  he  said,  and  to  forbid  persons 
building  at  the  falls,  as  some  had  built,  and  others  were  about  buildhig. 
This  man  was,  and  still  is,  a  servant  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

Daring  the  years  1841  and  1842,  several  families  settled  at  the  fidla, 
when  Dr.  McLaughlin,  who  still  resides  at  Fort  Vancouver,  comes  on 
the  ground,  and  says  the  land  is  his,  and  any  person  building  without 
his  permission  is  held  as  a  trespasser.  Without  reference  to  any  per- 
son's right  or  claim,  he  employs  a  surveyor  to  run  out  the  plat ;  and  as 
a  bill  was  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  grant  to  every 
white  male  inhabitant  a  mile  square,  he  has  a  mile  run  out  to  suit  his 
views,  and  lays  out  a  town  plat  at  the  falls,  and  calls  it  Oregon  City. 
Although  some,  for  peace'  sake,  asked  him  for  the  lots  they  had  already 
in  possession,  and  which  he  appeared  very  willing  to  grant,  the  doctor 
now  felt  himself  secure,  and  posted  up  the  annexed  paper  (marked  A), 
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which  is  the  original;  and  all  who  had  lots  were  required  to'pay  Mr. 
Hastings  five  dollars  for  a  deed  of  land  which  they  knew  very  well  the 
grantor  did  not  own^  bat  that  Congress  will  pass  a  special  act  granting 
to  each  man  his  lot  and  miprovements.  Those  that  applied  received 
(if  they  had  a  house  on  the  lot)  a  deed,  a  copy  of  which  is  annexed 
(marked  B) ;  if  they  had  no  house,  a  bond  was  given  for  five  dollars, 
a  copy  of  which  is  annexed  (marked  C).  To  those  that  applied  and 
paid  their  five  dollars  all  was  right  with  the  doctor ;  while  those  who 
considei-ed  his  title  to  the  land  not  good,  and  that  therefore  he  had  no 
right  to  direct  who  should  build  and  who  should  not,  had  their  lots 
fiold  to  others.  In  one  case  the  purchaser  came  to  the  original  claimant 
and  ordered  him  to  stop  digging  the  ground  which  he  was  preparing 
for  a  garden,  and  commanded  him  to  remove  his  fences,  as  he  had  Dr« 
McLaughlin's  bond  in  his  pocket  for  the  lots;  and  if  he  did  not  move 
the  fence  he  would,  and  take  forcible  possession.  Those  who  desired 
to  have  no  difficulty,  and  did  not  apply  for  a  deed,  have  lost  their  lots, 
the  doctor's  promise,  and  all.  And  Mr.  Hastings  (the  doctor's  agent) 
is  now  offeiing  for  sale  the  lots  on  which  part  of  the  mission  buildings 
stand ;  and  if  he  succeeds  in  finding  a  purchaser,  they  must  either  con- 
tend or  lose  their  buildings. 

Dr.  McLaughlin  has  held  claims  in  other  places  south  of  the  Column 
bia  River :  at  the  Tualatin  Plains  and  Clackamas  Plains  he  had  huts 
erected,  to  prevent  others  from  building;  and  such  is  the  power  of  Dr. 
McLaughlin,  that  many  persons  are  actually  afraid  to  make  their  situa- 
tion known,  thinking,  if  he  hears  of  it,  he  will  stop  their  supplies.  Let- 
ters were  received  here  from  Messrs.  Ladd  &  Co.,  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  in  answer  to  a  letter  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Ewing  Young,  for 
a  few  supplies,  that  orders  were  received  forbidding  the  company's  ves- 
sels carrying  any  goods  for  the  settlers  of  Oregon.  Every  means  will 
be  made  use  of  by  them  to  break  down  every  thing  that  will  draw 
trade  to  this  country,  or  enable  persons  to  get  goods  at  any  other  place 
than  their  store. 

One  other  item,  and  we  are  done.  When  the  United  States  govern- 
ment officers  of  distinction  arrive,  Vancouver  is  thrown  open,  and  every 
facility  afforded  them.  They  were  even  more  condescending  to  the 
settlers  during  the  time  the  exploring  squadron  was  in  the  Columbia; 
nothing  was  left  undone  to  give  the  officers  a  high  opinion  of  the  Hon- 
orable Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Our  Indian  agent  is  entirely  de- 
pendent on  them  for  supplies  and  funds  to  carry  on  his  operations. 

And  now  your  memorialists  pray  your  honorable  body  that  imme- 
diate action  of  Congress  be  taken  in  regard  to  this  country,  and  good 
and  wholesome  laws  be  enacted  for  our  Territory,  as  may,  in  your  wis- 
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dom,  be  thonght  best  for  the  good  of  the  American  citizens  residing 

here. 

And  your  memorialists  will  ever  pray. 

Robert  Shortess,  A.  E.  Wilson,*  W.  C.  Remick  *  Jeffi^y  Brown,  E.  N. 
Coombs,  Reuben  Lewis,  George  Davis,  V.  Bennett,  J.  Rekener,  T. 
J.  Hubbard,  James  A.  O'Neil,  Jer.  Horregon,  William  McCarty, 
Charles  Compo,  John  Howard,*  R  Williams,  G.  Brown,  John  Tur* 
ner,*  Theodore  Pancott,  A.  F.  Waller,  J.  R  Robb,  J.  L.  Morrison, 
M.  Crawford,  John  Anderson,  James  M.  Bates,  L.  H.  Judson,  Joel 
Tumham,*  Richard  H.  Ekin,  H.  Campbell,*  James  Force,  W.  H. 
Wilson,*  Felix  Hathaway,*  J.  Lawson,  Thomas  J.  Shadden,*  Joseph 
Gibbs,  S.  Lewis,  Jr.,  Charles  Roy,  William  Brown,  S.  Davis,  Joseph 
Yatten,  John  Hopstatter,*  G.  W.  Bellomy,*  William  Brown,  A. 
Beers,  J.  L.  Parish,  William  H  Gray,  A.  D.  Smith,*  J.  C.  Bridgers,* 
Aaron  Cook,  A.  Copeland,  S.  W.  Moss,  Gustavus  Hines,  Geoi^e  W. 
Le  Breton,*  Daniel  Girtman,  C.  T.  Arrendrill,  A.  Touner,  David 
Carter,*  J.  J.  Campbell,*  W.  Johnson,*  John  Edmonds,  W.  Haux* 
hurst,  W.  A.  Pfieffer,  J.  Holman,  H.  B.  Brewer,  William  C.  Sutton. 
Sixty-five  in  alL 

The  foregoing  are  all  the  names  which  appear  to  the  petition  printed 

as  Senate  document  105,  and  presented  to  the  Senate  at  the  first  session 

of  the  twenty-eighth  Congress. 

W.  J.  McDonald, 

Principal  Clerk  of  Sec'y  Senate. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  6,  1866. 

Mr.  George  Abernethy  declined  to  sign  this  petition  through  fear  of 
injuring  the  Methodist  Mission  in  its  secular  or  business  relations  with 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

Hugh  Burns  would  not  sign  it  because  he  did  not  wish  Congress  to 
be  asked  to  confirm  his  title  to  lots  and  improvements. 

Jason  Lee,  though  he  thought  it  right  to  petition  Congress  for 
protection,  yet  on  account  of  his  position  as  superintendent  of  the 
Methodist  Mission,  and  the  influence  of  the  company  against  them 
should  1  e  sign  it,  thought  it  best  not  to  give  his  name. 

Dr.  L  L.  Btibcock  refused,  because^  by  signing,  he  would  lose  his 
influence  with  the  company. 

Walter  Pomeroy,  ditto. 

Dr.  Bailey  did  7iot  wish  any  protection  from  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

*  It  18  understood  that  the  persons  whose  names  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are 
now  dead ;  the  balance  are  supposed  to  be  still  living. 
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Rev.  H.  K.  W.  Perkins  was  ashamed  of  the  petition.  "  What  does 
Congress  care  about  measuring  wheat?  or  a  contest  between  two 
milling  companies  ?" 

Creorge  Gay  did  not  care  any  thing  about  it.  Congress  might  do  as 
it  pleased ;  he  did  not  want  its  protection. 

The  people  in  Tualatin  Plains  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  sign  or 
refuse  for  want  of  time  to  circulate  it  in  that  section.  The  bearer  of  it, 
William  C.  Sutton,  was  on  his  way  to  the  Slates  across  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Through  the  influence  of  Dr.  White,  who  had  clandes- 
tioely  procured  a  copy  of  the  petition  and  the  names  attached,  and  had 
made  an  effort  to  prevent  its  reaching  Mr.  Sutton,  it  had  been  delayed, 
hut  through  the  perseverance  and  promptness  of  Robert  Shortess  and 
A.  K  Wilson,  it  was  sent  by  Davis  ^nd  Johnson  and  some  Indians  in 
an  express  canoe,  and  reached  Mr.  Sutton  before  he  left  the  Cascades. 
For  this  service  to  his  country  and  the  persevering  efforts  of  Mr. 
Shortess  to  maintain  the  rights  of  American  citizens  in  it,  he  was  early 
placed  under  the  ban  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and,  it  may  be 
added,  the  Methodist  Mission ;  and  reports  prejudicial  to  him  have  been 
freely  and  persistently  kept  before  the  public  mind,  as  also  against  any 
others  that  have  taken  an  active  part  against  the  infamous  and  despotic 
course  of  that  company.  This  is  to  weaken  their  testimony,  and  to  ren- 
der them  powerless  to  prevent  the  present  proposed  robbing  of  our 
national  treasury.  Instead  of  paying  one  dime  to  that  company  for 
doing  all  they  dared  to  do  to  prevent  the  settlement  of  Oregon  by 
Americans,  a  pension  should  be  paid  to  Robert  Shortess  and  many 
others  who  dared  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  American  people  to  this 
western  coast  Whitman  periled  every  thing  and  lost  his  life  to  save 
the  country.  Shortess  has  periled  all,  and  worn  himself  out  in  strug- 
gling under  an  influence  that  took  the  life  of  Dr.  Whitman  and  many 
others,  for  which  this  Hudson^s  Bay  Company  are  now  to  receive  pay. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  make  a  single  remark  in  reference  to  this 
petition.  It  is  a  history  in  itself  of  the  times  and  events  then  occurring. 
Mr.  Hiiies  refers  to  it  as  of  little  moment,  and  on  page  150  says:  ^^Not 
being  one  of  the  authors,  but  merely  a  signer  of  the  petition,  I  did  not 
come  under  the  ban  of  the  company;  consequently,  I  obtained  my  out- 
fit for  the  expedition,  though  at  first  there  were  strong  indications  that 
I  would  be  refused."  , 

We  would  infer  from  this,  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  did  not 
regard  it  as  a  serious  matter,  but  in  the  next  line  he  tells  us :  "  We 
remained  at  the  fort  over  night  and  a  part  of  the  ne:tt  day,  and,  after  a 
dose  conversation  with  the  gentlemen  in  command^  wore  treated  with 
great  courtesy." 
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ThlB  lets  UB  into  the  whole  mystery  of  the  affinir.  The  gentlemen  in 
charge  of  the  fort  had  become  satisfied  that  Mr.  Hinesin  his  visit  among 
the  Indians  wonld  not  interfere  with  their  arrangements  already  made 
with  McKay  and  White ;  in  fact,  that  Mr.  Hines  approved  of  Dr. Whitens 
policy  of  uniting  the  tribes  in  the  interior  to  accomplish  the  one 
great  object  ot  the  company.  The  docnments  that  follow  are  given  to 
show  the  fact  stated  in  the  petition,  as  also  the  high-handed  meaBures 
of  the  company  and  Dr.  McLaughlin. 

A. 

Notice  is  herebj  given  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  those  who 

have  obtained  grants  of  lots  in  Oregon  City,  will  be  expected  to  call 

upon  L.  W.  Hastings,  my  authorized  agent  at  Oregon  City,  and  obtain 

a  bond  for  a  deed  or  deeds,  as  the  case  may  be.    Those  who  bold 

claims  to  any  lot,  and  who  comply  with  the  above  requisite,  on  or  befinre 

ther  first  day  of  February  next,  will  be  entitled  to  their  lot  or  lots; 

otherwise,  the  lots  upon  which  they  hold  a  claim  will  thereafter  be 

subject  to  any  disposition  which  the  undersigned  may  think  proper  to 

make  of  them. 

JoHii  McLAtraHLur. 
/anuary  18,  1848. 

« 

Obegon  Cmr,  March  27,  1843. 

"We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  above  notice  of 
John  McLaughlin  was  posted  up  in  the  most  public  places  in  this  town. 

R.  SHOBTBSa. 

A.  £.  WiLsoir. 


B. 

Deed — John  McLaughlin  to  Walter  Pomeroy, 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I,  John  McLaughlin,  of  Fort 
Vancouver,  in  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the 
sum  of  one  dollar,  to  me  in  hand  paid  by  Walter  Pomeroy,  of  Oregon 
City,  of  the  Territory  aforesaid,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowl- 
edged, have  this  day,  and  do,  by  these  presents,  remit,  release,  and  for* 
ever  quit  claim  unto  the  said  Pomeroy,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  all  and 
singular,  the  following  piece,  parcel,  and  lot  of  laud,  bounded  and 
described  as  follows,  to  wit :  Commencing  at  the  northeast  comer,  run- 
ning thence  southerly  sixty-six  feet  to  a  stake,  thence  easterly  one 
hundred  feet  to  a  stake  at  the  place  of  beginning,  being  lot  number  four, 
in  block  number  three,  in  the  town  of  Oregon  City,  in  the  Territory  of 
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Oregon,  which  will  more  fully  appear  from  a  reference  to  the  map  and 
plan  of  Baid  town : 

To  have  and  to  hold  the  same,  together  with  all  and  singalar  the  privi- 
leges and  appurtenances  thereunto  in  any  wise  appertaining  or  belonging 
unto  the  said  Pomeroy,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns, 
forever. 

And  I,  the  said  McLaughlin,  for  myself,  do  vouch  and  declare  that  I 
am  the  true  and  proper  claimant  of  and  to  the  said  premises  and  lot  of 
land,  and  that  I  have  in  myself  full  power,  good  right,  and  sufficient 
authority  to  remit,  release,  and  quit  my  claim  in  and  to  said  lot  and 
premises,  in  manner  and  form  aforesaid. 

And  I,  the  said  McLaughlin,  do  hereby  covenant  and  agree  to  war- 
rant and  defend  the  said  premises,  together  with  the  privileges  and 
appurtenances  thereunto  appertaining  or  belonging,  to  the  said  Pom- 
eroy,  his  heira  and  assigns,  against  all  lawful  claims  of  all  persons  whom- 
soever, t?ie  claims  of  the  government  only  excepted. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I,  the  said  McLaughlin,  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  affixed  my  seal,  this  the  2d  of  March,  a.  d.  1843. 

John  McLaughlin,  [l.  b.] 
Per  L.  W.  Hastings,  his  agent. 

We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  acknowledge  that  the  above  is  a  true 

and  correct  copy  of  the  original 

B.  Shortess. 

A.  E.  Wilson. 


C. 

Bond — John  McLaughlin  to  Albert  K,  Wilson, 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I,  John  McLaughlin,  of  Fort 
Vancouver,  in  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  am  held  and  firmly  bound  unto 
Albert  E.  Wilson,  of  Oregon  City,  in  the  Territory  aforesaid,  in  the 
full  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  federal  money ;  for  the  punctual  pay- 
ment of  which,  well  and  truly  to  be  made,  I  bind  myself^  my  heirs^ 
executors  or  administrators,  firmly  by  these  presents. 

In  testimony  whereof^  I  have  hereunto  below  set  my  hand  and 
affixed  my  seal,  this  the  26th  day  of  December,  a.  b.  1842. 

Now,  know  ye,  that  the  condition  of  the  above  obligation  is  such, 
that  whereas  the  said  Wilson  hath  this  day,  and  doth  by  these  presents^ 
purchase  of  the  said  McLaughlin  all  and  singular  the  following  pieces, 
parcels,  tracts,  and  lots  of  land,  namely:  Lots  Nos.  four  and  five,  in 
block  No.  two,  in  the  town  of  Oregon  City,  in  the  Territory  of  Oregon, 
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as  is  more  fully  shown  by  the  map  and  ph&n  of  said  town,  and  hath,  and 
by  these  presents  doth  agree  to  build  upon  and  improve  each  of  the  lots 
within  the  term  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  these  presents.  In  con- 
sideration of  which,  the  said  McLaughlin  hath,  and  doth  by  these 
presents  covenant  and  agree  to  make  the  said  Wilson  a  good  and 
sufficient  quit-claim  deed  for  and  to  all  and  singular  the  above-men- 
tioned pieces,  parcels,  tracts,  and  lots  of  land,  whenever  he^  the  said 
Wilson,  shall  have  complied  with  the  above  conditions  on  his  part. 
Now,  if  the  said  McLaughlin  shall  well  and  truly  make,  or  cause  to  be 
made,  the  said  deed  to  the  said  Wilson,  upon  the  said  Wilson^s  com- 
plying on  his  part  with  the  above  condition,  then,  and  in  such  case,  the 
within  obligation  shall  become  entirely  void  and  of  no  effect;  otherwise 
to  be  and  remain  of  full  force  and  virtue. 

John  McLaughun.  [u  &] 
Per  L.  W.  Hastings,  his  agent. 

We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  acknowledge  the  above  to  be  a  true 

and  correct  copy  of  the  original. 

•R.  Shortbss. 

A.  K  Wilson. 

Our  history  would  not  be  complete  without  these  documents.  It  will 
be  noticed  in  Mr.  Pomeroy's  deed,  as  also  all  the  other  deeds  given  by 
Dr.  McLaughlin,  that  he  "warrants  and  defends '^  against  all  laiiirful 
claims  of  all  persons  whomsoever,  t?ie  claims  of  the  government  only 
excepted.  He  would  not  insert  United  States  government^  for  he  expected 
the  English  would  get  the  country.  He  asserts  in  his  deeds,  '*  And  I, 
the  said  McLaughlin,  /or  myself,  do  vouch  and  declare  that  I  am  the 
true  and  proper  claimant  of,  and  to  the  said  premises  and  lot  of  land, 
and  that  I  have  in  myself  full  power  and  good  right" 

Any  one  questioning  his  power  and  authority  was  made  to  feel  it 
in  a  manner  more  severe  than  that  of  any  governor  of  a  State  or  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  unfortunate  that,  at  the  time  Dr.  McLaughlin  was  making  his 
claim  to  the  land  and  his  imprftvements  at  Oregon  City,  it  was  not 
known  that  he  had,  or  would,  sever  his  connection  with  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  and  become  an  American  citizen,  as  he  afterward  did. 
It  was  his  connection  with,  and  apparent  control  over,  the  aflbirs  of  the 
company,  that  created  the  strong  American  prejudice  against  him,  and 
deceived  many  as  to  his  intentions,  besides  giving  occasion  for  a 
strong  feeling  in  favor  of  Rev.  Mr.  Waller,  who  employed  a  Mr.  John 
liicord  to  prepare  a  declaration  setting  forth  his  claim  to  that  location, 
as  follows : — 
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**  To  t?ie  People  of  Oregon  : 

**  Fbllow-Ciuzbns, — Having  been  retained  professionally  to  establish 
the  claim  of  Mr.  Alvin  F.  Waller  to  the  tract  of  land  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Wallamet  River,  sometimes  called  the  Wallamet  Falls  settle- 
ment, and  sometimes  Oregon  City,  I  consider  it  a  duty  to  my  client 
and  to  the  public  to  state,  briefly  and  concisely,  the  several  circum- 
stances of  his  case,  as  they  really  exist,  in  order  that  his  motives  may 
not  be  impugned,  nor  his  intentions  misunderstood  and  misrepresented. 

''  The  public  are  already  aware  that  my  client  commenced  the  occu- 
pancy of  this  farm  in  the  spring  of  a.  d.  1840,  when  no  one  resided  at 
the  falls,  and  that,  in  the  courae  of  that  summer,  he  built  his  house, 
moved  his  family  into  it,  and  cleared  and  fenced  a  good  portion  of  tlie 
land;  from  which,  in  the  ensuing  years  a.  d.  1841  and  1842,  he  raised 
successive  crops  of  corn,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables  usually  culti- 
vated by  farmers.  That  he  remained  thus  occupying  undisturbed,  until 
the  month  of  December,  a*  d.  1 842,  about  two  years  and  six  months, 
when  .Dr.  John  McLaughlin  caused  his  farm  to  be  surveyed,  for  the 
purpose  of  selling  it  in  subdivisions  to  American  citizens.  It  has  since 
been  currently  reported  and  quite  generally  believed  that  my  client 
had  renounced  his  right  in  favor  of  Dr.  McLaughlin.  This  I  am  au- 
thorized to  contradict,  having  perused  the  letter  written  by  Mr.  Waller, 
which  not  only  contains  no  renunciation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  replete 
with  modest  and  Arm  assertions  of  his  rights  in  the  premises ;  offering 
at  th^  same  time  to  relinquish  his  claim  if  the  doctor  would  comply 
with  certain  very  reasonable  and  just  conditions.  Upon  this  offer  the 
parties  had  come  to  no  final  conclusion  until  my  arrival  in  the  colony, 
when  Dr.  McLaughlin  attempted  to  employ  me  to  establish  his  claim, 
disregarding  the  rights  of  all  other  persons,  which  I  declined  doing. 
Mr.  Waller  thereupon  engaged  me  to  submit  the  conditions  a  second 
time  to  the  doctor  for  his  acceptance  or  rejection,  which  I  did  in  the 
following  words  :- 

"  '  1st.  That  your  pre-emptive  line  be  so  run  as  to  exclude  the  island 
upon  which  a  private  company  of  citizens  have  already  erected  a  gnst- 
mill,  conceding  to  them  as  much  water  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
use  of  said  mills. 

" '  2d.  That  Mr.  Waller  be  secured  in  the  ultimate  title  to  the  two 
city  lots  now  in  his  possession  and  other  lots  not  exceeding  in  super- 
ficial area  five  acres,  to  be  chosen  by  him  from  among  the  unsold  lots 
of  your  present  survey. 

" '  3d.  That  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lee,  on  behalf  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Mission,  be,  in  like  manner,  secured  in  the  lots  claimed  for  the  use  of 
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said  mission.'  They  consifit  of  charch  and  parsonage  lots,  and  are 
well  known  to  the  public. 

*'I  received  a'letter  from  Dr.  McLaughlin,  dated  November  10,  1843, 
in  answer  to  mine,  in  which  he  declines  complying  with  the  above  con- 
ditions, and  thus  puts  an  end  to  the  ofibr  of  my  client  to  relinquish  his 
right  of  pre-emption.  Under  these  circumstances  Mr.  Waller  has  now 
applied  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which,  under  the 
Constitution,  has  original  jurisdiction  of  *  all  cases  in  law  and  equity, 
arising  under  treaties,'  to  grant  him  a  commission  for  perpetuating  the 
testimony  of  the  facts  in  his  case,  de  bene  esse^  in  order  that  whenever 
Congress  shall  hereafter  see  fit  to  prescribe,  by  law,  the  conditions  and 
considerations,  he  may  be  enabled  to  demand  of  the  United  States  a 
patent ;  also  praying  the  court  to  grant  him  such  other  relief  in  the 
premises  as  may  be  consonant  with  equity  and  good  conscience. 

"  The  legality  of  Mr.  A.  F.  Waller's  claim  rests  upon  the  following 
grounds : — 

"  Ist.  He  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  of  full  age,  and  possessed 
of  a  family  when  he  came  to  reside  on  the  premises ;  2d.  He  built  a 
house  upon  them  and  moved  his  family  into  it,  thus  becoming  in  fact 
and  in  law  a  householder  on  the  land;  3d.  He  cleared,  fenced,  and 
cultivated  a  portion  of  it  during  two  years  and  six  months  before  be 
was  disturbed  in  his  actual  possession ;  and  4th.  That  he  is  not  at  this 
moment  continuing  to  cultivate  his  farm  is  not  his  fault,  since  it  was 
wrested  from  him. 

"  The  illegality  of  Dr.  McLaughlin's  claim  rests  upon  the  following 
grounds  : — 

"  Ist.  He  was  a  British  subject  owing  allegiance  to  a  foreign  power, 
and  has  so  continued  to  be  ever  since  the  spring  of  a.,  d.  1 840.  For 
this  reason  alone  he  could  not  acquire  pre-emption  to  lands  in  the 
United  States. 

"  2d.  He  is  chief  officer  of  a  foreign  corporative  monopoly.  For  this 
reason  alone  he  could  not  acquire  pre-emption  to  lands  in  the  United 
States. 

"  3d.  He  does  not  now,  and  never  did,  reside  on  the  land  in  question  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  he  resides,  and  has  always  continued  to  reside,  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Columbia  River,  the  section  of  country  actu- 
ally in  dispute  between  the  two  governments,  about  twenty  miles  from 
the  land  claimed  by  Mr.  Waller,  and  there  he  is  obliged  to  remain  so 
long  as  he  continues  to  be  chief  factor. 

**4th.  He  is  not  in  fact  the  claimant  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
a  £3reign  corporation,  is  in  fact  the  claimant,  while  Dr.  McLaughlin 
only  lends  his  name ;  well  knowing  that  a  corporation,  even  though  it 
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be  an  American  one,  can  not  acquire  a  pre-emption.  This  is  evinced  by 
the  employment  of  men  to  be  his  agents,  and  to  sell  lots  for  him,  who 
are  at  the  same  time  partners  in,  and  receiving  dividends  and  salaries 
from,  the  company. 

5th.  The  pretensions  of  Dr.  McLaughlin  arose,  if  at  all,  two  years 
and  six  months  after  the  actual  settlement  of  Mr.  Waller ;  and  therefore 
they  are  in  direct  violation  of  the  treaty  of  a.  d.  1827,  converting  the 
mutual  and  joint  occupation  into  an  exclusive  occupancy  by  British 
subjects. 

"6th.  The  treaty  of  joint  occupation  (1827)  does  not,  and  was  never 
intended,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  to  confer  any  rights  of  citi- 
zenship upon  foreigners.  The  power  to  confer  such  rights  is,  by  the 
Constitution,  reserved  lo  Congress.  And  the  right  to  acquire  title  by 
preemption  is  peculiar  to  citizens. 

"  These,  fellow-citizens,  are  the  facts  and  some  of  the  points  of  law  in 
my  client's  case.  Upon  the  same  principle  contended  for  by  Dr.  Mc- 
Laughlin, any  of  you  may  incur  the  risk  of  being  ousted  from  your 
farms  in  this  colony,  by  the  next  rich  foreigner  who  chooses  to  take  a 
fancy  so  to  do,  unless  in  the  first  instance  you  come  unanimously  for- 
ward and  resist  these  usurpations.  It  is  not  my  client's  intention  to 
wrong  any  who  have  purchased  lots  of  the  doctor;  and  to  guard  against 
the  injury  which  might  result  to  individuals  in  this  respect,  I  have 
carefully  drawn  up  the  form  of  a  bond  for  a  warrantee  deed,  which  Mr. 
Waller  is  at  all  times  ready,  without  any  further  consideration,  to  exe- 
cute to  any  person  who  has,  in  good  faith,  bought  of  the  doctor,  prior 
to  the  date  of  this  notice,  by  being  applied  to  at  his  residence.  Mr. 
Waller  does  not  require  one  cent  of  money  to  be  paid  to  him  as  a  con- 
sideration for  his  bonds — the  trouble,  expense,  and  outlays  they  have 
already  incurred,  with  a  desire  to  save  all  such  persons  harmless  from 
pecuniary  loss,  is  a  good  and  sufficient  consideration  in  law  to  bind 
him  in  the  proposed  penalty  of  one  thousand  dollars.  (See  Cowan's 
Digest — Assumpsit,  B). 

•'  I  am  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Waller  has  rights  in  the  premises,  which 
neither  Dr.  McLaughlin,  nor  even  Congress,  by  any  retrospective  legis- 
lation, can  take  away  from  him, — and  therefore,  fellow-citizens,  in  sincere 
friendship,  I  would  counsel  you  to  lose  no  time  in  applying  to  him  for 
your  new  bonds. 

**  JOHir  HlCOKD, 

^  Counselor  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  attorney  for  A^n  P.  Waller. 
"Dated  December  20,  1843." 
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Extracts  from  Mr.  Hines'  history. — Attempt  to  capture  an  Indian  horse-thief-— Dr. 
McLaughlin  refuses  to  sell  supplies  to  the  signers  of  the  petition. — ^Excitement  in 
the  settlement. — Interview  with  Dr.  McLaughlin  at  Vancouver. 

"April  14. — Information  was  brought  to  the  settlement  from  the 
Clackamas  tribe  of  Indians,  who  live  three  miles  below  the  falls  of  the 
Wallamet,  which  served  to  increase  the  excitement  occasioned  by  the 
reports  from  the  interior.  It  appears  that  an  Indian  of  the  Molalla 
tribe,  connected  with  the  Clackamas  Indians  by  marriage,  stole  a  horse 
from  a  man  by  the  name  of  Anderson,  and  when  asked  by  the  latter  if 
he  had  stolen  his  horse  and  rode  him  off,  answered,  '  Yes,  I  stole  your 
horse,  and  when  I  want  another  one  I  shall  steal  him  also.'  To  this 
Anderson  replied,  *  If  you  stole  my  horae  you  must  pay  me  for  him.' 
*  Yes,'  said  the  Indian, '  I  will  pay  you  for  him,  take  that  horse,'  point- 
ing to  a  very  poor  horee  which  stood  near  by,  with  one  eye  out,  and  a 
very  sore  back.  Anderson  replied,  '  That  is  a  very  poor  horse,  and 
mine  is  a  good  one ;  I  shall  not  take  him,  and  if  you  don't  bring  him 
back  I  will  report  you  to  Dr.  White.'  '  I  am  not  afraid  of  Dr.  White,' 
said  the  Indian ;  ^  let  him  come  if  he  wants  to,  and  bring  the  Boston 
people  with  him ;  he  will  find  me  prepared  for  him.' 

"  Anderson  not  being  able  to  effect  a  settlement  with  the  Indian, 
immediately  reported  him  to  the  agent,  whereupon  the  latter  wrote  to 
a  man  at  the  falls,  by  the  name  of  Campbell,  to  take  a  sufiicient  nunA- 
ber  of  men  armed  with  muskets,  and  go  very  early  in  the  morning  to 
the  Indian  camp,  and  take  the  horse-thief  a  prisoner,  and  bring  him  to 
the  falls. 

"Accordingly,  Campbell  procured  five  men,  and  went  to  the  camp 
as  commanded,  but  found  thirty  or  forty  Indians  painted  in  the  most 
hideous  manner,  and  armed  with  muskets,  bows  and  arrows,  tomahawks 
and  scalping-knives,  and  determined  at  all  events  to  protect  the  horse- 
thi'ef,  and  drive  back  those  that  should  come  to  take  him.  Campbell 
rushed  on  to  take  the  rogue,  but  met  with  much  resistance  from  supe- 
riority of  numbers ;  and  finding  that  the  enterprise,  if  urged  forward, 
would  terminate  in  bloodshed,  if  not  in  the  loss  of  all  their  lives, 
sounded  a  retreat,  and  extricating  himself  from  the  Indians,  returned 
to  the  falls.     He  communicated  the  result  of  his  attempt  to  Dr.  White, 
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and  the  doctor  started  off  immediately  in  company   with  G.  W.  La 
Breton,  resolved  to  capture  the  thief  and  bring  the  tribe  to  terms/' 

This  day's  proceedings  are  given  as  a  specimen  of  the  foolish  con- 
dact  of  Dr.  White  and  his  friends. 

"April  17. — ^The  excitement  still  continues,  former  reports  having 
been  confirmed,  and  all  were  engaged  in  repairing  guns,  and  securing 
ammunition.  A  report  was  in  circulation  that  Dr.  McLaughlin  refused 
to  grant  supplies  for  any  consideration,  to  all  those  persons  who  sub- 
scribed the  memorial  praying  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  ex* 
tend  jurisdiction  over  Oregon.  If  this  be  so,  the  American  population 
(as  nearly  all  signed  the  memorial)  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  ammuni- 
tion, however  necessary  it  may  be,  as  there  is  none  in  the  country  ex* 
cept  what  may  be  found  within  the  stockades  of  Vancouver.  I  think, 
however,  that  the  report  is  false.  Report  says,  furthermore,  that  the 
Elikitat  Indians  are  collecting  together  back  of  the  Tualatin  plains,  but 
for  what  purpose  is  not  known.  The  people  on  the  plains,  consisting 
of  about  thirty  families,  are  quite  alarmed.  There  is  also  a  move 
among  the  Oalapooyas.  Shoefon,  one  of  the  principal  men  of  the  tribe, 
lei^  this  place  a  few  days  ago,  and  crossed  the  Wallamet  River,  dcclar* 
ing  that  he  would  never  return  until  he  came  with  a  band  of  men  to 
drive  off  the  Boston  people.  He  waa  very  much  offended  because  some 
of  his  people  were  seized  and  flogged,  through  the  influence  of  Dr. 
White,  for  having  stolen  a  horse  from  some  of  the  missionaries,  and 
flour  from  the  mission  mill.  His  influence  is  not  very  extensive  among 
the  Indians,  or  we  might  have  much  to  fear. 

^  The  colony  is  indeed  in  a  most  defenseless  condition ;  two  hundred 
Indiana,  divided  into  four  bands,  might  destroy  the  whole  settlement 
in  one  night. 

'^Iq  the  evening  of  the  Ifth,  Dr.  White  arrived  at  my  house,  bring- 
ing intelligence  from  the  falls.  He  and  Mr.  Le  Breton  attempted  to  go 
to  the  &ll8  on  horseback,  but  in  trying  to  ford  Haunchauke  River,  they 
&und  the  water  so  deep  they  were  obliged  to  swim,  and  the  doctor  turn- 
ed his  horse's  head  and  came  out  the  side  hie  went  in  ;  but  Le  Breton, 
being  the  better  mounted  of  the  two,  succeeded  in  gaining  the  opposite 
shore ;  and  having  the  doctor's  letters  in  his  possession,  continued  on 
to  the  falls.  The  doctor  returned  to  the  settlement.  Le  Breton  re> 
turned  the  following  day,  and  brought  information  from  the  five  men 
who  had  attempted  to  take  the  Indian  who  had  stolen  Anderson's  horse, 
that  sobn  afler  their  retreat  the  Indians  became  alarmed  and  broke  up 
in  g^at  haste ;  but,  before  they  led,  they  informed  Anderson  that  the 
horse  they  had  stolen  from  him  was  worn  out  and  good  for  nothing, 
and  tying  a  good  horse  to  a  tree  near  Anderson's  house,  they  told  him 
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Ihut  he  rnoBt  take  that  and  be  satiBfied.  They  then  honied  awaf  » 
•aying  that  they  should  not  be  seen  in  that  region  again.  It  waaascer- 
taiaed  that  the  Claokamas  Indians  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  stolen 
horse ;  that  it  was  a  band  of  the  Molallas,  the  very  same  xaacals  that 
stole  a  horse  from  me  two  years  before,  and  after  haying  him  in  their 
possession  several  weeks,  brought  him  down  within  a  few  miles  of  my 
house,  where  they  encamped,  and  where  I  went  with  one  man  and  took 
bim  from  the  midst  of  more  than  fifty  grim-looking  sayages.** 
Thb  shows  at  least  that  Mr.  Hines  had  personal  oouraga 
*^0n  the  20th  of  April  a  letter  was  received  in  the  settlement^ 
written  by  H.  £.  Brewer,  at  the  Dalles,  which  brings  the  latest  intel- 
ligence from  the  infected  region.  This  letter  states  that  the  Indians 
in  the  interior  talk  much  of  war,  and  Mr.  Brewer  urges  Dr.  White  to 
oome  up  without  delay,  and  endeavor  to  allay  the  excitement.  He 
does  not  inform  us  that  the  Indians  design  any  evil  toward  the  wlutes, 
but  says  that  the  war  is  to  be  between  themselves,  but  that  the  Boston 
people  have  much  to  fear.  As  the  doctor,  in  his  visit  to  the  interior 
last  October,  left  an  appointment  to  meet  the  Wallawalla  Indians  and 
the  Cayuses,  in  their  own  country,  on  the  10th  of  May,  and  believing 
ibat  a  great  share  of  the  excitement  originated  in  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  Indians^  he  came  to  the  conclusion  at  all  hazards  to  go  among 
^hem.  At  the  solicitation  of  the  agent,  I  determined  to  accompany  him 
on  the  expedition. 

*'  The  great  complaint  of  the  Indians  was  that  the  Boston  people 
designed  to  take  away  their  lands,  and  reduce  them  to  slavery.  This 
ihey  had  inferred  from  what  Dr.  White  had  told  them  in  his  previeos 
visit ;  and  this  misunderstanding  of  the  Indians  had  not  only  produced 
a  great  excitement  among  them,  but  had  occasioned  considerable 
trouble  betwixt  them  and  the  missionaries  and  other  whites  in  the 
npper  country,  as  well  as  influencing  them  to  threaten  the  deetroction 
of  all  the  American  people.  Individuals  had  come  down  from  Fort 
Wallawalla  to  Vancouver,  bringing  information  of  the  excited  state 
of  things  among  the  Indians,  and  giving  out  that  it  would  be  extremely 
dangerous  for  Dr.  White  to  go  up  to  meet  his  engagements.  Their 
opinion  was,  that  in  all  probability  he  and  the  party  which  he  might 
think  proper  to  take  with  him  would  be  cut  off.  But  it  was  the 
opinion  of  many  judicious  persons  in  the  settlement,  that  the  welfare 
pf  the  Indians,  and  the  peace  and  security  of  the  whites,  demanded 
that  some  persons  qualified  to  negotiate  with  the  Indians  should  pro- 
oeed  immediately  to  the  scene  of  disaffection,  and  ii*  possible  remove 
jkhe  cause  of  the  excitement  by  correcting  the  error  under  which  the 
labored.     Accordingly  Dr.  White  engaged  twelve  mea  he- 
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rides  myself^  mostly  French-Canadians  iirho  had  had  maoh  experience 
with  Indians,  to  go  with  him ;  bat  a  few  days  before  the  time  fixed 
apon  to  start  had  arrived,  they  all  sent  him  word  that  they  hod 
decided  not  to  ga  They  were  doubtless  induced  to  pursue  this  courie 
through  the  influence  of  Dr.  McLaughlin  and  the  Catholic  priests.'* 

Most  likely,  Mr/  Hines,  but  you  seem  to  be  afraid  to  express  a 
decided  opinion,  even  after  they  have  accomplished  their  object. 

'*  When  the  day  arrived  for  starting,  we  found  ourselves  abandoned 
by  every  person  who  had  engaged  to  go,  except  Mr.  G.  W.  Le  Breton, 
an  American,  one  Indian  boy,  and  one  Kanaka.  With  the  two  latter 
the  doctor  and  myself  left  the  Wallamet  settlement  on  the  25th  of 
April,  1843,  and  proceeded  on  horseback  to  the  Butte,  where  we  found 
Le  Breton  in  waiting  for  us.  He  had  provided  a  canoe  and  a  few 
pieces  of  pork  and  beef  for  our  use  on  the  voyage. 

**  Here  we  met  a  letter  from  Dr.  John  McLaughlin,  at  Vancouver, 
discouraging  us  from  our  undertaking  in  view  of  the  difficulties  aftd 
dangers  attending  such  an  expedition;  bat  we  had  counted  the  cost, 
and  were  not  to  be  diverted  from  our  purpose,  though  danger  stared 
us  in  the  face.  We  supposed  that  if  the  Indians  entertained  any  hos^ 
tile  intentions  against  the  whites  in  general,  there  could  be  no  better 
way  to  defeat  their  purposes  than  to  go  among  them ;  convince  them 
that  they  had  no  grounds  of  fear;  and  that  the  whites,  instead  of 
designing  to  bring  them  into  subjection,  were  desirous  of  doing  them 
good.  Prevented  by  one  thing  and  another  from  setting  sail,  on  the 
night  of  the  27th  we  slept  on  a  bank  of  sand  at  the  Butte,  and  next 
day  proceeded  in  our  little  canoe  down  to  Wallamet  Falls,  where  wo 
continued  until  the  20th.  Here  we  received  another  package  from  Dr. 
McLaughlin,  giving  us  information  that  Rev.  Mr.  Demerse,  a  Catholic 
priest,  bad  just  come  down  from  the  upper  country,  bringing  intel- 
ligence that  the  Indians  are  only  incensed  against  the  Boston  people ; 
that  they  have  nothing  against  the  French  and  "Eking  George  people ; 
they  are  not  mad  at  them,  but  are  determined  that  the  Boston  people 
shall  not  have  their  lands,  and  take  away  their  liberties. 

**  On  receiving  this  intelligence  from  Mr.  Demerse,  Dr.  McLaughlin 
advised  the  Frenchmen,  who  had  engaged  to  go  with  Dr.  White,  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  quarrel,  to  remain  quiet  at  home,  and  let 
the  Americans  take  care  of  themselvesi.  He  also  expressed,  in  his  let- 
ter, the  opinion  that  all  the  people  should  remain  quiet,  and  in  all 
probability  the  excitement  among  the  Indians  would  soon  subside. 

^  Not  seeing  sufficient  reason  to  change  our  course,  on  the  morning  of 
the  28th  we  left  our  hospitable  friends  at  the  falls  and  continued  our 
course  down  the  Wallamet  toward  Vancouver.    At  noon  we  had  sailed 
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twenty  miles,  and  stopped  for  dinner  within  five  miles  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Wallamet,  on  a  low  piece  of  ground,  overgrown  with  luxuriant 
grass,  but  which  is  always  overflowed  at  the  rise  of  the  Columbia,  or 
about  the  first  of  June.  Weighed  anchor  afler  dinner,  and  at  four 
o'clock,  p.  M.,  arrived  at  Vancouver.  Called  on  Dr.  McLaughlin  for 
goods,  provisions,  powder,  balls,  etc.,  for  our  accommodation  on  our 
voyage  up  the  Columbia,  and,  though  he  was  greatly  surprised  that^ 
under  the  circumstances,  we  should  think  of  going  among  those  excited 
Indians,  yet  he  ordered  his  clerks  to  let  us  have  whatever  we  wanted. 
However,  we  found  it  rather  squally  at  the  fort,  not  so  much  on  account 
of  our  going  among  the  Indians  of  the  interior,  as  in  consequence  of  a 
certain  memorial  having  been  sent  to  the  United  States  Congress,  im-. 
plicating  the  conduct  of  Dr.  McLauglilin  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com* 
pany,  and  bearing  the  signature  of  seventy  Americans.  I  inquii*ed  of 
the  doctor  if  he  had  refused  to  grant  supplies  to  those  Ameri(5ans  who 
had  signed  that  document ;  he  replied  that  he  had  not,  but  that  the 
authors  of  the  memorial  need  expect  no  more  favors  from  him.  Nat 
being  one  of  the  authors^  but  merely  a  signer  of  the  petition^  I  did  not 
come  under  the  ban  of  the  company  /  consequently  I  obtained  my  outfit 
for  the  expedition,  though  at  first  there  were  strong  indications  that  I 
would  be  refused. 

*^  We  remained  at  the  fort  over  night  and  a  part  of  the  next  day,  and 
after  a  close  conversation  with  the  gentleman  in  command,  were  treated 
with  great  courtesy.'' 


CHAPTER  XL. 

A  oombination  of  facts. — Settlers  alive  to  their  danger. — Mr.  Hines*  disparagement  of 
the  liethodist  Mission. — Indians  want  pay  for  being  whipped. — ^Indian  honesty. — 
Mr.  Hines'  opinion  of  the  Indians'  religion. — Mr.  Geiger's  advice. — ^Dr.  McLaugUin't 
answer  to  Yellow  Serpent. — ^Baptiste  Doreo. — ^Foor  conflicting  influences. 

Ws  now  have  before  us  a  combination  of  facts  and  statements  that 
no  one  living  at  the  time  they  occurred  will  attempt  to  deny.  Shortess 
and  others  still  live  to  vouch  for  the  truth  of  what  is  written.  If 
Mr.  Hines  has  shcuFrn  the  least  partiality  in  his  writings,  it  b  strong- 
ly in  favor  of  influences  that  were  operating  against  him  and  the 
cause  he  advocated ;  while  such  men  as  Rogers,  Le  Breton,  Wilson, 
Whitman,  and  others  still  living,  spoke  and  acted  the  American  senti- 
ment pf  the  country.  Mr.  Hines  and  Dr.  White  had  received  two 
packages  from  Dr.  McLaughlin  advising  them  not  to  go  %o  the  interior, 
and  the  Jesuit  priest,  Demerse,  had  come  down  bringing  word  that 
the  "  quarrel  *'  was  not  with  the  French  and  English^  and  that  Dr.  Mc- 
Laughlin advised  his  Frenchmen  to  remain  at  home  and  let  the  Ameri- 
cans take  care  of  themselves.  Mr.  Brewer  is  deceived  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  war  rumors  about  him,  and  seems  solicitous  only  about  the  In- 
dians. With  all  these  facts,  as  given  by  Mr.  Hines,  with  his  ability  and 
experience,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  it  is  that  he  could 
take  notes  and  publish,  in  1851,  statements  as  above  quoted,  and  then 
proceed  with  the  account  that  follows,  rather  excusing  Dr.  McLaughlin 
and  the  priests  in  the  part  they  are  taking  in  attempting  to  crush  the 
American  settlement,  and  actually  aiding  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
in  combining  and  marshaling  the  savages  to  weaken  and  destroy  his 
countrymen ! 

The  writer  does  not  believe  he  intended  to  do  any  thing  of  the  kind, 
yet  the  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  him  were  such  that  he  became 
an  active  instrument  with  Dr.  White  to  accomplish  the  ono  great  object 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  English  government,  and  becomes 
the  apologist  for  a  premeditated  and  deliberate  murder  of  hia  country- 
men.   The  Whitman  massacre  he  does  not  even  mention. 

The  settlers  were  alive  to  their  danger.  They  had  no  head,  no  or- 
ganization, no  one  to  look  to  for  supplies  or  protection.  They  knew 
that  the  aab-agent  of  the  United  States  government  was  the  dupe  of 
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tbeir  worst  enemy,  and  had  betrayed  them.  They  knew  that  it  was 
the  policy  and  disposition  of  the  missions  to  keep  them  under  their 
oontrol. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  leading  clergymen  of  all  the 
missions  attempt  to  deny  the  position  above  stated.  Bat  in  the  cove- 
xiant  of  Mr.  Griffin  with  Mr.  Munger,  he  admits  that  the  articles  ci 
eompact  and  arrangement  of  the  varions  missionary  societies  all  affirm 
tiie  one  principle,  that  laymen  or  members  of  their  societies  were  sub- 
ject to  the  ordera  and  dictation  of  the  clergymen,  not  only  in  reli^ous, 
but  all  financial  and  secular,  matters, — hence  the  disposition  and  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  these  clerical  gentlemen  to  govern  the  early 
settlement  of  the  country.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  system  of 
absolute  government  was  favorable  to  this  idea.  The  Jesuit  priestA, 
who  combined  their  influence  with  the  company,  all  contributed  to 
oppress  and  keep  down  the  settler.  While  the  p^ests  were  active  in 
combining  and  preparing  the  Indians  in  middle  Oregon  to  rob  and  de- 
stroy the  emigrant  on  his  lonely,  weary,  toilsome  way- to  this  country, 
their  agents  and  principal  clerks  were  equally  active  in  shaping  matters 
in  the  various  neighborhoods  and  settlements  west  of  the  Cascades. 

On  the  156th  page  of  Mr.  Hines'  book  he  gives  us  a  short  summary 
of  the  labors  of  Revs.  Daniel  Lee,  H.  K.  W.  Perkins,  and  Mr.  H.  K 
Brewer:  "They  are  laboring  to  establish  a  permanent  mission  at  this 
place  [the  Dalles]  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  bi\t  with  doubtful  suc- 
cess.'' That  the  Methodist  Mission  should  be  misled  and  become  ineffi- 
cient is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  such  men  as  Mr.  Hines,  holding 
the  position  and  assuming  a  controlling  influence  as  he  did,  should  ex- 
press himself  in  the  language  quoted  above.  The  ^^  doubtful  6000088** 
attending  all  the  missionary  labors  of  the  Methodist  Mission  was  on* 
.  questionably  attributable  to  the  opinions  of  just  such  men,  privatdy 
and  publicly  expressed,  with  corresponding  "  doubtful  '*  and  divided 
labors,  while  the  ignorance  of  the  religious  supporters  of  the  Koman 
missions  enabled  them  to  deceive  their  neophytes  and  patrons,  and  keep 
up  their  own  missions  and  destroy  those  of  the  Protestants. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Hines  and  party  arrived  at  the  Dalles,  some  twenty 
Indians  assembled  to  have  a  talk  with  Dr.  White,  who  had  in  his  visit 
in  the  fall  of  1842  prevailed  upon  this  band  to  organize  an  Indian 
government  by  appointing  one  high  chief  and  three  subordinates  to 
see  that  all  violators  of  his  rules  were  punished  by  being  flogged 
for  offenses  that  formerly  were  considered  trifling  and  evidence  o£ 
•  native  cunning  and  smartness.  As  was  to  be  expected^  some  of  the 
Indians  would  resist  and  use  their  knives  and  weapons  in  their  own 
defense. 
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There  is  an  interesting  incident  related  by  Mr.  Hines,  in  loftrence  t^ 
Indian  character,  on  his  157th  page: — 

*^  The  Indians  want  pay  for  being  whipped,  in  compliance  with  Jhc 
White's  lawB^  the  same  as  they  did  for  praying  to  please  the  missioii- 
aries,  during  the  great  Indian  revival  of  1830.  Those  appointed  by 
Dr.  White  Were  desirons  that  his  regnlations  should  continue,  because 
they  placed  the  people  under  their  absolute  control,  and  gave  them  the 
power  to  regulate  all  their  intercourse  with  the  whites^  and  with  the 
other  Indian  tribes.  But  the  other  influential  men  who  were  not  in 
office  desired  to  know  of  Dr.  White  of  what  benefit  this  whipping  sys- 
tem was  going  to  be  to  them.  They  said  they  were  willing  it  should 
continue,  provided  they  were  to  receive  shirts  and  pants  and  blanketi 
as  a  reward  for  being  whipped.  They  had  been  whipped  a  good  many 
times  and  had  got  nothing  for  it,  and  it  had  done  them  no  good.  If  this 
state  of  things  was  to  continue,  it  was  all  eulttta^  good  for  nothing,  and 
they  would  throw  it  away.  The  doctor  wished  them  to  understand 
that  they  need  not  expect  pay  for  being  flogged  when  they  deserved  il 
They  laughed  at  the  idea,  and  separated.'* 

Just  here  the  writer  will  give  one  other  incident,  related  of  Yallop, 
an  Indian  belonging  to  the  same  tribe,  as  stated  by  Rev,  Mr.  Condon, 
of  the  Dalles: — 

**  Tallop  was  requested  to  remain  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Joslin  during  the 
absence  of  the  family,  one  cold  day,  and  see  that  nothing  was  disturbed, 
with  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  go  into  the  house  and  make 
himself  comfortable  till  the  family  returned.  On  coming  home  they 
found  the  Indian  outdoors  under  a  tree,  cold  and  nearly  frozen.  They 
inquired  the  reason  of  his  strange  conduct,  and  wanted  to  know  Why 
he  did  not  stay  in  the  house.  Tallop  said  he  went  into  the  house  aiid 
found  every  thing  so  nice  and  comfortable  that  by  and  by  the  old  Indian 
came  into  him  again  and  he  wanted  to  steal  all  there  was  in  the  house, 
and  the  only  way  he  could  get  over  that  feeling  was  to  go  out  undet 
the  tree  in  the  cold." 

Mr.  Hines,  in  speaking  of  this  same  band,  says,  158th  page:  ^  As  a 
'.matter  of  course,  lying  has  much  to  do  in  their  system  of  trade,  and 
he  is  the  best  fellow  who  can  tdl  the  biggest  lie,  make  men  believe  it| 
and  practice  the  greatest  deception.  A  few  years  ago  a  great  religious 
excitement  prevailed  among  these  Indians,  and  nearly  the  whole  tribe, 
consisting  of  a  thousand,  professed  to  be  converted,  were  baptized,  and 
received  into  the  Christian  church ;  but  they  have  nearly  all  relapsed 
into  their  former  state,  with  the  exception  that  many  of  them  still  keep 
up  the  outward  form  of  religion. 

*<  Their  religion  appears  to  be  more  of  the  head  than  of  the  hearty 
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ttnd  though  they  are  exceedingly  Ticious,  yet  doubtless  theiy  woald 
be  much  worse  than  they  are,  but  for  the  " — (^'  doabtful  snccess,''  as  Mr. 
Hines  affirms  on  his  156th  page,  while  here  he  says) — ^restraining  in- 
Jhiences  exerted  by  the  missionaries.'' 

Mr.  Hines  has  given  us  an  interesting  history  of  those  early  mission- 
ary labors,  but  the  greater  portion  of  his  book  relates  to  himself, — to 
his  travels  on  shipboard,  and  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  a  trip  to  China 
and  back  to  New  York,  and  his  trip  to  the  interior  of  Oregon. 

He  says : ''  The  Cayuse  Indians,  among  whom  this  mission  is  estab- 
lished, had  freely  communicated  to  Mr.  Geiger,  whom  they  esteemed 
as  their  friend,  all  they  knew  concerning  it.  When  the  Indians  were 
told  that  the  Americans  were  designing  to  subjugate  them  and  take 
away  their  land,  the  young  chiefs  of  the  Cayuse  tribe  were  in  favor  of 
proceeding  immediately  to  hostilities.  They  were  for  raising  a  large 
war  party  and  rushing  directly  down  to  the  Wallamet  settlement  and 
*  ctitting  off  the  inhabitants  at  a  blow.  They  frequently  remarked  to  Mr. 
Geiger  that  they  did  not  wish  to  go  to  war,  but  if  the  Americans  came 
to  take  away  their  lands  and  make  slaves  of  them  they  would  fight  so 
long  as  they  had  a  drop  of  blood  to  shed.  They  said  they  had  received 
their  information  concerning  the  designs  of  the  Americans  from  Bap- 
tiste  Doreo,  who  is  a  half-breed  son  of  Madame  Doreo, — the  heroine  of 
Washington  Irving's  *  Astoria,' — understands  the  Nez  Perc6  language 
well,  and  had  given  the  Cayuses  the  information  that  had  alarmed 
them.  Mr.  Geiger  endeavored  to  induce  them  to  prepare  early  in  the 
spring  to  cultivate  the  ground  as  they  did  the  year  before,  but  they 
refused  to  do  any  thing,  saying  that  Baptiste  Doreo  had  told  them  that 
it  would  be  of  no  consequence ;  that  the  Americans  would  come  in  the 
summer  and  kill  them  all  off  and  destroy  their  plantations. 

*'  After  Doreo  had  told  them  this  story,  they  sent  a  Wallawalla  chief 
— Yellow  Serpent — to  Vancouver,  to  learn  from  Dr.  McLaughlin  the 
facts  in  the  case. 

"  Yellow  Serpent  returned  and  told  the  Cayuses  that  Dr.  McLaughlin 
said  he  had  nothing  to  do, in  a  war  with  the  Indians  ;  that  he  did  not 
believe  the  Americans  designed  to  attack  them,  and  that  if  the  Ameri- 
cofia,  did  go  to  war  with  t/ie  Indians^  the  HudaorCa  Bay  Company 
uxyidd  not  assist  them,  Afler  they  got  this  information  from  the 
Emakus  Myohut  (big  chief),  the  Indians  became  more  calm.  Many 
of  them  went  to  cultivating  the  ground  as  formerly,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  little  patches  had  been  planted  and  sown  before  we  arrived  at 
the  station." 

Mr.  Hines  soon  learned  that  the  reports  about  war  that  had  reached 
the  lower  country  were  not  without  foundation.    That  the  Indians  still 
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had  confidenoe  in  Mr.  Geiger,  and  that  they  did  not  wish  to  go  to  wax? 
The  reader  will  observe  the  statement  of  the  Indians  after  they  had  told 
Mr.  Geiger  they  would  fight  if  forced  to  do  so.  "  They,"  the  Indians^ 
'^  said  they  had  received  their  information  concerning  the  designs  of 
the  Americans  from  Baptiste  Doreo."  This  half-breed  is  also  an  inter- 
preter of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company^  and  an  important  leader  among 
the  half-breeds — next  to  Thomas  McKay.  After  Doreo  had  told  them 
his  story,  the  Indians  were  still  unwilling  to  commence  a  war  against 
the  Americans.  They  sent  a  messenger  to  Vancouver  to  consult  Dr. 
McLaughlin,  just  as  these  same  Indians  in  1841  went  to  Mr.  McKinley, 
then  in  charge  of  Fort  Wallawalla^  and  wanted  to  know  of  him,  if  it 
was  not  good  for  them  to  drive  Dr.  Whitman  and  Mr.  Gray  away  from 
that  station  because  the  Doctor  refused  to  pay  them  for  the  land  the 
mission  occupied  ?  Mr.  McKinley  understood  their  object,  and  was 
satisfied  that  there  were  outside  influences  that  he  did  not  approve  of, 
and  told  the  Indians,  "  Yes,  you  are  braves ;  there  is  a  number  of  you^ 
and  but  two  of  them  and  two  women  and  some  little  children ;  you  can 
go  and  kill  them  or  drive  them  away ;  you  go  just  as  quick  as  you  can 
and  do  it ;  but  if  you  do  I  will  see  that  you  are  punished."  The  Indians 
'  understood  Mr.  McKinley.  Whitman  and  Gray  were  not  disturbed 
after  this. 

Dr.  John  McLaughlin  we  believe  to  have  been  one  of  the  noblest  of 
men  while  he  lived,  but,  like  Messrs.  Hines,  White,  Burnett,  Newdl), 
Spalding,  and  many  others,  influences  were  brought  to  bear  upon  him 
that  led  him  to  adopt  and  pursue  a  doubtful  if  not  a  crooked  course. 
It  was  evident  to  any  one  conversant  with  the  times  of  which  we  are 
writing  that  there  were  at  least  four  elements  or  influences  operating  in 
the  country,  viz.,  the  unasserted  or  quasi  rights  of  the  American 
government ;  the  coveted  and  actual  occupancy  of  the  country  by  the 
English  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  subjects,  having  the  active  civil 
organization  of  that  government ;  the  occupancy  of  the  country  by  the 
American  missions ;  and  the  coveted  occupancy  of  the  same  by  the 
Roman  Jesuit  missions. 

These  four  influences  could  not  harmonize ;  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
a  union  and  co-operation.  The  struggle  was  severe  to  hold  and  gain  the 
controlling  influence  over  the  natives  of  the  country,  and  shape  the  settle- 
xaents  to  these  conflicting  views  and  national  and  sectarian  feelings. 
The  American  settler,  gaining  courage  and  following  the  example  and 
the  track  of  the  American  missionaries  with  their  wives,  winds  his  way 
over  the  mountains  and  through  the  desert  and  baiTen  plains  down  the 
Columbia  Rivef  and  through  the  Cascade  Mountains, — weary,  way- 
worn, naked,  and  hungry.     In  one  instance,  with  his  rifle  upon  his 
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shoulder,  and  his  wife  and  three  children  mounted  apon  the  back  of 
his  last  ox,  he  plods  his  weary  way  through  Oregon  City,  and  up  the 
Wallainet,  to  find  his  future  home;  and  there  the  warm  heart  of  the 
early  missionary  and  his  family  is  ready  to  feed,  clothe,  and  welcome 
the  wanderer  to  thb  distant  part  of  our  great  national  domain,  in  order 
that  he  may  aid  in  securing  Oregon  to  its  rightAil  inhabitants,  and  in 
forming  a  fifth  power  that  shall  supersede  and  drive  away  all  foreign 
influences. 

For  a  time  the  struggle  with  the  four  influences  was  severe  and 
doubtful ;  but  men  who  had  crossed  the  Rocky  and  Cascade  mountains 
with  ox-teams,  were  not  made  to  give  up  their  country's  cause  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  though  Britain  and  Rome,  with  their  savage  allies,  joined 
to  subdue  and  drive  them  from  it.  With  the  British  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  Roman  Jesuit  missions,  savage  IndianS|  American  missioni^ 
and  American  setders  the  struggle,  is  continued. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

Qovemor  Simpson  and  Dr.  Whitman  in  Washington. — Interriews  with  Daniel  Webster 
and  President  Tyler. — ^His  cold  reception  in  Boston  by  tlie  American  Board. — 
Conducts  a  large  emigration  safely  across  the  Kocky  Mountains  into  Oregon. — The 
"  Memorial  Half-Century  Volume." — The  Oregon  mission  ignored  by  the  American 
Board. — ^Dr.  McLaughlin.— -His  connection  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.— 
Catholic  Caynses'  manner  of  prajring. — Ber.  C  Eells. — Letter  from  A.  L.  Lovejoj. 
— Description  of  Whitman's  and  Lovejoy's  winter  journey  from  Oregon  to  Bent's 
Fort  on  the  Arkansas  River. 

GoYEBNOB  Simpson,  of  the  Haddon's  Bay  Company,  had  reached 
Washington  and  been  introduced  to  Mr.  Webster,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  by  the  British  Minister.  All  the  inflaence  a  long-established 
and  powerful  monopoly,  backed  by  the  grasping  disposition  of  the 
English  government,  can  command,  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  northwestern  boundary.  The  executive  of  the  American 
republic  is  about  ready  to  give  up  the  country,  as  of  little  value  to  the 
nation. 

Just  at  this  time,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  an  awkward,  tall,  spare-vis- 
aged,  vigorous,  off-hand  sort  of  a  man,  appeared  at  the  Department  in 
his  mountain  traveling  garb,  consisting  of  a  dark-colored  blanket  coat 
and  buckskin  pants,  showing  that  to  keep  himself  from  freezing  to 
death  he  had  been  compelled  to  lie  down  close  to  his  camp-fire  while  in 
the  mountains,  and  on  his  way  to  Washington  he  had  not  stopped  for  a 
moment,  but  pushed  on  with  a  vigor  and  energy  peculiarly  his  own.  It 
is  but  justice  to  say  of  this  man  that  his  heart  and  soul  were  in  the 
object  of  the  errand  for  which  he  had  traversed  the  vast  frozen  and 
desert  regions  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  accomplish  which  was  to 
defeat  the  plans  of  the  company,  as  shown  by  the  taunting  reply  of  the 
Briton,  ^*  that  no  power  could  make  known  to  his  government  thepwr- 
pOH8  of  those  who  had  laid  their  plans  and  were  ready  to  grasp  the 
prize  they  souyht.^^  While  they  were  counting  on  wealth,  power,  influ- 
ence, and  the  undisputed  possession  of  a  vast  and  rich  country,  this  old 
pioneer  missionary  (layman  though  he  was),  having  no  thought  of  him- 
self or  of  his  ridiculous  appearance  before  the  great  Daniel  Webster 
and  the  President  of  a  greA  nation,  sought  an  interview  with  them  and 
stated  his  object,  and  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany and  the  British  government :  that  their  representations  of  this 
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conntry  were  false  in  every  respect  as  regards  its  agricnltnral,  mineral, 
and  commercial  value  to  the  nation ;  that  it  was  only  to  secure  the 
country  to  themselves,  that  the  false  reports  about  it  had  been  put  in 
circulation  by  their  emissaries  and  agents ;  that  a  wagon  road  to  the 
Pacific  was  practicable ;  that  he  had,  in  1836,  in  opposition  to  all  their 
false  statements  and  influence  to  the  contrary,  taken  a  wagon  to  Boise ; 
and  that,  in  addition,  wagons  and  teams  had,  in  1841,  been  taken  to  tlie 
Wallamet  Valley,  and  that  he  expected,  his  life  being  spared,  to  pilot 
an  emigration  to  the  country  that  would  forever  settle  the  question 
beyond  further  dispute.  He  asserted  that  a  road  was  practicable,  and 
the  country  was  invaluable  to  the  American  people.  Mr.  Webster 
coolly  informed  him  that  he  had  his  mind  made  up ;  he  was  ready  to 
part  with  what  was  to  him  an  unknown  and  unimportant  portion  of 
our  national  domain,  for  the  privilege  of  a  small  settlement  in  Maine 
and  the  fisheries  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 

There  was  but  one  other  hope  in  this  case.  This  old  off-hand  Oregon 
missionary  at  once  sought  an  interview  with  President  Tyler.  He 
repeated  his  arguments  and  reasons,  and  asked  for  delay  in  the  final 
settlement  of  the  boundary  question,  which,  to  those  high  in  oflice,  and, 
we  may  add,  total  ignorance  of  all  that  related  to  this  vast  country, 
was  of  small  moment  £ut  that  Dr.  Whitman  (for  the  reader  has 
already  guessed  the  name  of  our  missionary)  stood  before  the  President 
of  the  United  States  the  only  representative  of  Oregon  and  all  her 
future  interests  and  greatness,  a  self-constituted,  self-appointed,  and 
without  a  parallel  self-periled  representative,  pleading  simply  for  delay 
in  the  settlement  of  so  vast  and  important  a  question  to  his  country, — 
that  he  should  be  able  to  successfully  contend  with  the  combined 
influences  brought  against  him,^-can  only  be  attributed  to  that  ovci^ 
ruling  power  which  had  decreed  that  the  nation,  whose  interests  be 
represented,  should  be  sustained. 

Mr.  Tyler,  after  listening  to  the  Doctor's  statements  with  far  more 
candor  and  interest  than  Mr.  Webster  was  disposed  to  do,  informed  him 
that,  notwithstanding  they  had  received  entirely  diflbrent  statements 
from  gentlemen  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the  British  minister, 
then  in  Washington,  yet  he  would  trust  to  his  personal  representation 
and  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  country  to  the  American  people  He 
said:  "Dr.  Whitman,  in  accordance  with  your  representations  and 
agreeable  to  your  request,  this  question  shall  be  deferred.  An  escort 
shall  be  furnished  for  the  protection  of  the  emigration  you  propose  to 
conduct  to  that  distant  country."  • 

It  is  with  deep  regret,  not  to  say  shame,  that  truth  and  justice  compel 
us  to  give  in  this  connection  any  notice  of  this  faithful  and  devoted 
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missionary's  reception  and  treatment,  on  liis  arrival  in  Boston,  derog- 
atory to  the  Board  whom  he  had  served  so  faithfully  for  seven  years. 
Instead  of  being  received  and  treated  as  his  laboi*s  justly  entitled  him  to 
be,  he  met  tlie  cold,  calculating  rebuke  for  unreasonable  expenses,  and 
for  dangers  incurred  without  order  or  instructions  or  permission  from 
the  mission  to  come  to  the  States.  Most  of  his  revei'end  associates 
had,  as  tl)c  writer  is  credibly  informed,  disapproved  of  his  visit  to 
Washington,  being  ignorant  of  the  true  cause  of  his  sudden  determina- 
tion to  defeat,  if  possible,  the  British  and  Jesuitical  designs  upon  the 
country ;  hence,  for  economical  and  prudential  reasons,  the  Board  re- 
ceived him  coldly,  and  rebuked  him  for  his  presence  before  them,  caus- 
ing a  chill  in  his  warm  and  generous  heart,  and  a  sense  of  unmerited 
rebuke  from  those  who  should  have  been  most  willing  to  listen  to  all  his 
statements,  and  most  cordial  and  ready  to  sustain  him  in  his  herculean 
labors. 

His  request  at  Washington  to  save  this  richest  jewel  of  our  nation 
from  British  i*ule  is  granted,  while  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions  is  appealed  to  in  vain  for  aid  to  save  the 
Indians  and  the  country  from  becoming  the  boast  of  the  Italian  Jesuit, 
and  a  prey  to  his  degrading  superstitions.  The  Doctor's  mission,  with 
all  its  accumulated  influence,  labors,  and  importance,  is  left  to  be  swal* 
lowed  up  and  destroyed  by  the  same  influence  that  had  divided  and 
destroyed  that  of  the  Methodist  Mission. 

Dr.  Whitman  disposed  of  his  own  little  private  property  in  the 
States,  and,  with  the  aid  of  his  brother  and  brother's  son,  returned  to 
Missouri,  joined  the  emigration  of  1843,  and,  as  he  had  intimated  to 
President  Tyler,  brought  on  an  emigration  outnumbering  all  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  had  brought  to  aid  in  securing  the  country  to  the 
British  crown,  proving  to  the  American  people  and  the  world,  what 
had  long  been  asserted  as  impossible,  that  there  was  a  practicable 
wagon  road  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  American  soil.  His  care,  influence, 
aid,  and  attention  to  the  emigration  of  1843, 1  leave  with  those  who 
can  speak  from  personal  observation.  Their  gratitude  and  deep  sym- 
pathy for  this  self-devoted,  faithful,  and  generous  missionary  led  five 
hundred  of  them  with  uplifted  hand  to  say  they  were  ready  with  their 
own  life-blood  to  avenge  his  death,  and  protect  and  defend  the  coun- 
try. But  influences,  such  as  we  have  been  speaking  of,  came  in,  justice 
was  robbed  of  its  right,  and  crime  and  murder  permitted  to  go  nn- 
panished. 

The  cause  in  which  Dr.  Whitman  enlisted,  labored,  and  fell  a  victim, 
is  allowed  to  suffer  and  fall,  and  in  a  Memorial  Volume  of  the  American 
Board,  page  379,  a  fisilse  impression  is  given  to  the  world,  and  a  whole 
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misBion  ignored.  In  this  splendid^  well-bonnd,  and  elegantly  gotten  np 
^'  Memorial  Half-Century  Yolame,"  justly  claiming  much  credit  for  the 
fifty  past  years  of  its  labors,  this  Board  has  ignored  all  its  errors  and 
mistakes,  and  with  one  fell  swoop  of  the  pen  consigned  to  oblividki,  so 
l^r  as  its  great  standard  record  is  concerned,  one  whole  mission  and  a 
vast  Indian  population,  as  unworthy  of  a  name  or  a  notice  in  their 
record,  further  tlian  as  "  Rev.  Samuel  Parker's  exploring  tour  beyond 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board,  in  1835,  1S30, 
and  1837,  brought  to  light  no  field  for  a  great  and  tucceasful  miuion^ 
but  it  added  much  to  the  science  of  geography,  and  is  remarkable  as 
having  made  known  a  practicable  route  for  a  railroad  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  Pacific."  This  shows  a  want  of  candor  and  also  a  dis- 
position to  ignore  all  influences  and  causes  of  failure  of  one  of  their  own 
missions,  and  directs  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  foreign  objects, 
leaving  their  missions  to  become  an  easy  prey  to  avarice,  the  Indian 
tribes  to  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  their  missionaries  to  be  despised 
and  superseded  by  Jesuits ;  giving  their  enemies  the  benefit  of  that 
influence  which  they  should  have  exerted  to  save  their  own  missionary 
cause.  Such  being  the  case,  we  are  not  to  wonder  at  the  cold  reception 
of  Dr.  Whitman,  or  the  boundless  influence  and  avarice  of  the  men  who 
compassed  the  early  destruction  of  that  mission ;  aud,  fiuling  to  destroy 
the  American  settlement,  that  they  should  now  seek  to  rob  our  national 
treasury  as  they  sought  to  rob  the  nation  of  its  rightful  domain.  After 
being  defeated  by  the  American  settlers  in  the  organization  of  the  pro- 
visional government  in  1843,  by  the  provisional  army  of  1847-8,  they 
now  come  forward  with  the  most  barefaced  effrontery  and  claim  mil- 
lions of  dollara  for  a  few  old  rotten  forts.  They  have  fallen  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  crime  to  obtain  compensation  for  improvements  of  no 
real  value. 

As  we  said  when  speaking  of  the  *'  combination  of  influences  and  no 
harmony,"  we  believe  Dr.  John  McLaughlin  to  have  been  one  of  the 
best  and  noblest  of  men ;  yet  the  governing  power  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  would,  if  it  were  possible,  have  compelled  him  to  starve 
the  immigrants,  and  sacrifice  all  the  early  settlers  of  the  country. 
Do  you  ask  me  how  I  know  this  ?  I  answer,  by  the  oaths  of  good  and 
true  American  citizens,  and  by  my  own  personal  knowledge.  These 
depositions  or  statements  under  oath  but  few  of  the  readers  of  this 
history  will  ever  see.  In  this  connection  we  will  give  part  of  one 
deposition  we  listened  to  and  penciled  down  from  the  mouth  of  the 
witness,  who  was  the  legal  counselor  and  confidential  friend  of  Dr. 
JSIcLanghlin  from  the  fall  of  1846  till  his  death.  This  witness,  in  answer^ 
to  the  inquiry  as  to  what  Dr.  McLaughlin  told  him  about  the  Hudson's 
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Bay  Company's  encouraging  the  early  settlement  of  Oregon,  said  Dr. 
McLaughlin  had  not  encourc^ed  the  American  aettlement  of  the  eou9itiy^ 
but  from  the  fact  that  immigrants  arrived  poor  and  needy,  they  must 
have  Buffered  had  he  not  furnished  supplies  on  a  credit ;  that  he  could 
have  wished  that  this  had  not  been  necessary,  because  he  believed  there 
were  those  above  him  who  strongly  disapproved  of  his  course  in  this 
respectj  affirming  that  it  tootdd  lead  to  the  permanent  settlement  of  the 
country  by  American  citizens^  and  thus  give  to  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment an  element  of  title  to  the  country ;  the  United  States  govern- 
ment could  not  have  a  title  to  the  country  without  such  settlement^ 
and  these  persons,  thus  alluded  to  as  being  dissatisfied,  would  report 
him  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  house  in  London ;  that  he  ascer- 
tained finiUly  that  such  complaints  had  been  made,  but  that  he  still 
continued  to  furnish  the  supplies,  because,  as  a  man  of  common  human- 
ity ^  he  could  not  do  otherwise ;  and  he  i*esolved  that  he  would  con- 
tinue thus  to  do  and  take  whatever  consequences  might  result  from  it ; 
that  the  company's  managing  and  controlling  office  in  London  did 
finally  call  him  to  an  account  for  thus  furnishing  supplies  as  already 
stated,  and  for  reasons  indicated;  that  he  represented  to  them  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  had  furnished  these  supplies,  alleging  that 
as  a  man  of  common  humanity  it  y)as  not  possible  for  him  to  do  other^ 
wise  than  as  he  did;  that  he  foresaw  as  clearly  as  they  did  that  it 
aided  in  the  American  settlement  of  the  country,  but  that  this  he  could 
not  help,  and  it  was  not  for  him  but  for  God  and  government  to  look 
after  and  take  care  of  the  consequences ;  that  the  Bible  told  him,  ^  If 
thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him ;  if  he  is  naked,  clothe  him ;"  that  these 
settlers  were  not  even  enemies ;  that  in  thus  finding  fault  with  him 
they  quarreled  with  heaven  (the  witness  said,  ^^  I  do  not  know  as  that 
was  the  exact  expression  or  word  ")  for  doing  what  ctny  one  truly 
worthy  the  name  of  a  man  could  not  hesitate  to  dOy  and  that  he  imme- 
diately concluded  by  indignantly  saying,  '^  Gentlemen^  if  such  is  your 
order  J I  will  serve  you  no  longer^'*  and  from  that  day  Oregon  secured 
a  warm  and  faithful  friend  in  that  old  white-headed  man,  and  he  a  base 
and  infamous  enemy  in  those  who  claimed  the  title  of  the  Honorable 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  in  1866  are  claiming  all  the  credit  and 
pay  for  this  old  man's  generous  and  noble  deeds. 

The  readers  of  our  history  will  excuse  this  interruption  in  the  order 
of  events,  or  rather  the  introduction  of  this  testimony  at  this  time  in 
our  sketches,  for  we  shall  still  have  to  speak  of  Dr.  McLaughlin  as  the 
head  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  continue  him  as  a  representa- 
tive of  that  influence,  as  also  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
efforts  in  the  country ;  for  while  we  condenm  and  speak  of  base  and 
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infamous  acts  in  all  alike,  we  will  not  forget  the  good  and  the  noble. 
We  have  other  items  of  testimony  that  reveal  to  us  the  deep-laid  plans,' 
the  vast  influence  used,  aivd  efforts  made,  to  prevent  the  American  settle- 
tnent  of  this  coutitrj/,  which  shall  be  brought  to  light  as  we  proceed. 

One  other  item  we  will  now  give  as  developed  by  the  testimony  above 
referred  to.  Dr.  McLaughlin  informed  his  attorney  "  that  he  had  pro- 
posed to  the  company's  authority  in  London,  that  if  they  would  allow 
him  to  retain  the  profits  upon  the  supplies  and  advances  made  as  above 
mentioned  to  the  settlers,  he  would  very  cheerfully  personally  assume 
the  payment  to  the  company  of  all  the  sums  thus  advanced,  bat 
this  the  company  declined  to  do."  The  witness  said :  ^  My  memory 
is  not  very  distinct,  at  least,  not  so  much  as  it  is  as  to  the  statement 
above  made,  but  my  i-ecollection  is  that  he  also  informed  me  that  the 
company,  although  it  refused  to  permit  him  to  retain  the  profits  above 
mentioned,  did  hold  him  responsible  for  every  dollar  of  the  advances  he 
made,  and  I  do  know  that  he  regarded  and  treated  the  debts  thus 
owing  by  American  citizens  as  debts  owing  not  to  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  but  to  himself  individually." 

Dr.  McLaughlin  charges  ingratitude  upon  those  who  were  able  to, 
and  did  not  pay  him,  and  were  guilty  of  denouncing  him  as  an  aristo- 
crat. He  was  no  aristocrat,  but  one  of  the  kindest,  most  obliging,  and 
familiar  men ;  yet  his  tall,  erect,  and  noble  frame,  a  head  covered  with 
white  hair,  a  long  white  beard,  light  complexion,  rather  spare  but  open 
countenance,  with  a  full  light  blue  or  gray  eye,  made  the  coward  and 
the  mean  man  hate  him,  while  the  truly  noble  man  would  love  him  for 
his  generous  and  unbounded  benevolence.  Like  Dr.  Whitman,  the  in- 
fluences around  him  weighed  heavily  upon  his  soul ;  he  keenly  felt  the 
pain  of  ingratitude  in  others ;  he  felt  it  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, whom  he  had  faithfully  served,  and  from  the  persons  he  had 
befriended.  An  attempt  was  made  by  a  member  of  the  company,  who 
had  previously  sworn  to  the  justness  of  their  infamous  ckdms,  to  excite 
the  sectarian  prejudice  of  the  vdtness  against  Dr.  McLaughlin  on  his 
cross-examination,  by  handing  to  the  company's  attorney  the  following 
questions  to  be  asked  the  witness : — 

Ques. — ''  Do  you  not  recollect  that  Dr.  McLaughlin  told  you  that  Sir 
George  Simpson's  complaint  against  him  was  his  allowing  a  credit  of 
ten  thousand  pounds  sterling  to  Bishop  Blanchet,  of  the  Catholic  mis- 
sion, without  any  security  ?" 

Ans. — *^  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  of  that  transaction.^ 

Ques, — '*  Do  you  not  know  from  what  Dr.  McLanghlin  told  yon,  that 
he  gave  large  credits  to  the  Catholic  Misuon  while  in  charge  of  the 
company's  business  ?" 
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Am.—''  I  do  DOt." 

In  reference  to  the  last  two  questions  and  answers^  in  looking  over 
the  items  of  account  against  our  government,  something  over  this 
amount  is  stated  as  an  item  of  claim  for  improvements  and  a  Catholic 
church  building  and  two  schoolhouses  at  Vancouver,  as  having  been 
made  by  the  Hudson's  .Bay  Company  for  the  Catholic  missions  and 
the  benefit  of  the  company's  business,  which  are  still  standing  and  in 
possession  of  the  priests  and  nuns  of  that  order.  This  matter  should 
be  closely  inveetigated.  We  have  abundance  of  other  evidence  to 
show  the  intimate  and  continued  connection  of  the  Jesuit  missions  with 
the  company,  and  we  look  upon  this  attempt  to  change  the  respon- 
sibility of  that  connection  from  the  company  to  Dr.  McLaughlin^s 
individual  account,  as  among  the  basest  of  their  transactions. 
The  Jesuitical  Catholic  concern  was  a  child  of  their  own,  and  one 
they  are  still  nursing  in  all  their  vast  dominions.  They  made  use  of 
Dr.  HcLaugUn  as  long  as  they  could,  and  when  they  found  he 
was  inclined  to  favor  the  American  settlement  of  the  country,  he 
fell  under  the  displeasure  of  his  superiors  and  was  called  to  an 
account. 

These  facts  explain  the  careful  and  repeated  injunctions,  and  positive 
directions  given  to  the  early  missionaries  not, to  interfere  with  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company's  trade,  and  by  no  means  to  encourage  the  set-  ' 
dement  of  tohite  men  ahovJt  their  stations^  compelling  those  white  men 
to  become  subject  tOj  and  connected  withy  the  missions.  They  also  explain 
the  reasons  for  the  extreme  caution  exercised  by  the  company  over 
the  supplies  granted  to  the  American  missions.  They  invariably  lim- 
ited them  to  the  smallest  possible  necessity,  and  by  this  means  sought 
to  prevent  the  settlement  of  the  country.  It  also  explains  fully  the 
complaint  of  Rev.  Mr.  Griffin  in  his  effort  for  an  independent  mission, 
and  shows  conclusively  the  continued  effort  of  the  company  to  check  as 
much  as  possible  the  progress  of  the  settlement,  as  also  the  desperate 
effort  they  made  in  1847  to  destroy  the  missions  and  all  American  set- 
tlements ;  and  more  than  this,  it  explains  the  continued  wars  with  all 
the  Indians  who  have  ever  been  under  the  influence  of  the  company, 
or  their  pet  chitd^  the  Jesuit  missions. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had  no  fault  to  find  with  Dr.  McLaugh- 
lin, except  in  his  refusing  to  carry  out  their  base  designs  upon  the 
American  settlers  and  for  the  assistance  he  rendered  upon  his  own 
responsibility  to  the  naked  and  starving  immigrants  that  Grant,  at  Fort 
Hall,  with  the  Indians  along  the  route,  had  combined  to  deceive  and 
rob,  while  on  the  way  to  the  country.  This  old,  white-headed  man, 
who  had  served  them  lor  forty  years,  was  compelled^  in  maintaining  his 
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honor  as  a  man  possessing  one  noble  feeling  of  hnmanityi  to  leave  tbeir 
service. 

What  think  you,  kind  reader,  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  kbd- 
ness  and  generosity  to  the  American  settler,  when  this  same  company 
held  this  old  faithful  servant  of  theirs  individaally  responsible  for  every 
dollar,  principal  and  profits,  of  the  supplies  his  generous  heart,  claiming 
to  be  humane,  was  induced  to  advance  to  the  early  settler  in  the  hour 
'Of  his  greatest  need  ? 

Will  you  vote  and  pay  a  tax  to  pay  claims  of  such  a  company,  when 
one  of  the  managing  partners  is  still  base  enough  to  say,  **  It  was  a 
neglect  of  the  company's  agent,  after  Dr.  McLaughlin's  decease,  that 
they  did  not  present  their  accounts  for  payment  to  the  doctor's  beira 
or  administrator  before  the  year's  notice  was  up.  It  was  now  too  late, 
and  it  was  lost  to  the  company  unless  they  could  get  it  allowed  by  the 
United  States  government  ?" 

We  justly  deprecate  piracy,  slavery,  highway  robbery,  and  Indian 
massacres.  In  what  light  shall  we  bold  a  company  and  government, 
who  have  pursued  a  course  directly  and  indirectly  calculated  to  pro^ 
duce  all  these,  and  with  the  uplifted  hand  say  they  are  entitled  to  pay 
for  such  conduct  ? 

Bat  we  must  still  refer  to  Dr.  McLaughlin  as  representing  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  as  we  proceed  with  our  history  of  events,  agenciest, 
tnen,  and  things  occurring  in  1 848. 

Dr.  Whitman  is  on  his  way  back  to  Oregon  with  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-five  persons,  with  all  their  equipments  and  cattle.  Simpson  in 
foiled  and  disappointed  at  Washington.  Hines  and  Dr.  White  are 
among  the  Upper  Columbia  Indians.  Dr.  McLaughlin  and  tho  French- 
Canadians  and  priests  are  in  commotion  about  the  effort  to  organize 
the  settlement  into  a  provisional  government,  and  the  influence  the 
Americans  appear  to  be  gaining  over  the  Indians.  Piopiomoxmox 
(Yellow  Serpent)  has  returned  and  reported  to  the  Cayuaes  the  result 
of  his  visit  to  Dr.  McLaughlin,  and  the  determination  of  the  company 
that,  in  case  of  a  war  with  the  Americans,  "  they  would  not  aid  the 
Americans^  but  let  them  take  care  of  themselves."  The  old  Indian 
chiefs  had  advised  the  young  men  to  wait  and  see  what  the  fiitiire 
designs  of  the  Americans  were ;  while  the  Jesuits  had  been  careful  to 
inipress  upon  the  savage  mind  their  peculiar  sectarian  notions  and  pre- 
judices, as  illustrated  by  the  religious  instructions  given  by  the  priests 
to  the  Cayuses. 

The  Rev.  H.  K.  W.  Perkins  called  at  Young  Chiefs  (Tawatowe) 
lodge,  aiid  was  informed  on  entering,  that  they  had  not  yet  had  their 
tuorning  prayer.    The  chief  caused  a  bell  to  be  rung,  at  the  sound  of 
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which  all  his  band  came  together  for  devotion.  Tawatowe  then  said  to 
Mr.  Perkins :  '*  We  are  Catholics,  and  oar  worship  is  different  from 
yoors.'^  He  then  fell  upon  his  knees,  all  the  rest  kneeling  and  facing  himu 
The  chid*  had  a  long  string  of  beads  on  his  neck  to  which  was  attached 
a  brass  cross.  Alter  all  were  knelt,  they  devoutly  crossed  themselves, 
and  cothmenced  their  prayer  as  follows :  "  We  are  poor,  we  are  poor,** 
repeating  it  ten  times,  and  then  closing  with  ^  Gk>od  Father,  good  Sou, 
good  Spirit,"  and  then  the  chief  would  slip  a  bead  on  the  string.  This 
was  continued  until  all  the  beads  were  removed  from  one  pait  of  the 
string  to  the  other.  When  this  mock  devotion  closed,  Tawato we  said: 
^'  This  is  the  way  in  which  the  priest  taught  us  to  worship  God ;"  but 
Elijah  (a  boy  that  had  been  educated  at  the  Methodist  Indian  school) 
said  that  ^^Tawatowe  and  his  band  prayed  from  the  head,  but  we 
[meaning  his  own  Wallawalla  tribe]  pray  from  the  heart" 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  found  in  the  MUsiotiary  Herald  of 
December,  1866,  page  371,  a  letter  from  Rev.  C.  Eells,  formerly  of  the 
Spokan  Mission.  In  speaking  of  Dr.  Whitman's  visit  to  the  States,  he 
says :  '^  Mr.  Walker  and  myself  were  decidedly  opposed,  and  we  yielded 
only  when  it  became  evident  that  he  would  go,  even  if  he  became  di»- 
connected  with  the  mission  in  order  to  do  so.  According  to  the  undei^ 
standing  of  the  members  of  the  mission,  the  single  object  of  Dr.  Whit- 
man in  attempting  to  cross  the  continent  in  the  winter  of  1842-43,  andd 
mighty  perils  and  sufferings,  was  to  make  a  desperate  effort  to  save 
this  country  to  the  United  States." 

We  arc  not  much  surprised  at  Mr.  Eells'  ignorance  of  influences 
operating  in  this  country.  His  fears  and  caution  have  made  him  unrea- 
sonably timid.  He  is  always  so  fearful  that  he  will  do  or  say  something 
wrong,  that  the  saving  of  this  country  to  our  government,  and  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  his  associates  to  counteract  Roman  Catholic  sa- 
perstitions  and  maintain  the  influence  of  the  Protestant  religion  on  oar 
western  coast,  are  opposed  by  him  and  his  equally  timid  associate.  He 
has  not  the  frankness  or  courage  to  state  the  whole  truth  in  the  case,  as 
developed  in  Mr.  Ti-eat's  remarks,  who,  after  giving  Mr.  Eells'  letter, 
says:  ^  It  was  not  eimpfy  an  American  question^  however  ;  it  was  at  the 
same  time  a  Protestant  question.  He  [Dr.  Whitman]  was  fully  alive 
to  the  efforts  which  the  Roman  Catholics  were  making  to  gs^in  the  mas- 
tery on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  he  was  firmly  persuaded  that  they  were 
working  in  the  interests  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  with  a  view  to 
this  very  end.  The  danger  from  this  quarter  [which  Messrs.  Eells  and 
and  Walker  could  never  see,  or,  if  they  did,  were  too  timid  to  speak  or 
act]  had  made  a  profound  impression  upon  his  mind.  Under  date  of 
April  1, 1647,  he  said:  ^  In  the  autftmn  of  1842, 1  pointed  out  to  our 
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inusion  the  arrangements  of  the  Papists 'to  settle  in  oar  vicinitj,  and 
that  it  only  required  that  those  arrangements  should  be  completed  to 
.olose  our  operations." 

It  is  in  reference  to  the  facts  above  quoted  from  Dr.  Whitman's  let- 
ter— ^made  in  our  presence  to  those  timid  associates — that  we  say  thej 
were  cowards  in  not  speaking  and  acting  as  they  should  have  done  at 
that  time,  and  since  his  death. 

The  following  letter  from  General  A.  L.  Lovejoy  gives  fnrdier 

proof  of  Dr.  Whitman's  efforts  to  save  Oregon  to  his  country : — 

I 
Portland,  Orbgon,  November  6, 1869. 

William  Si  Oray^  Esq,  : 

My  Drar  Sir, — ^Your  note  of  the  27th  ult.,  making  inquiries  toaefaing 
the  jodmey  of  the  late  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman  to  the  United  States  from 
this  coast  in  the  winter  of  1842  and  U3,  and  his  reception  at  Washing- 
ton, and  by  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Fordgn  Mis- 
sions, etc.,  has  but  just  come  to  hand,  owing  to  my  being  absent  from 
home. 

True,  I  was  the  traveling  companion  of  the  Doctor  in  that  arduous 
and  trying  journey,  but  at  this  late  hour  it  will  be  almost  impossible 
for  me  to  give  many  of  the  thrilling  scenes  and  hairbreadth  escapes 
that  we  went  through,  traveling  as  we  did,  almost  the  entire  route, 
through  a  hostile  Indian  country,  as  well  as  suffering  much  from  the 
intense  cold  and  snows  that  we  had  to  encounter  in  passing  over  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  midwinter. 

Previous  to  our  leaving  WaUatpu,  I  often  had  conversations  with 
the  Doctor  touching  the  prospects  of  this  coast  The  Doctor  was  alive 
to  its  interests,  and  manifested  a  very  warm  desire  to  have  this  country 
properly  represented  at  Washington,  and,  after  some  arrangements^  we 
}eft  Wailatpu,  October  3,  1842,  overland,  for  the  Eastern  States. 

We  traveled  rapidly,  and  reached  Fort  Hall  in  eleven  days,  and 
remained  only  a  day  or  two  and  made  some  few  purchases ;  took  a 
guide  nnd  left  for  Fort  Wintee,  as  the  Doctor  changed  from  a  direct 
route  to  one  more  southern  through  the  Spanish  country,  via  Taos  and 
Santa  Fe.  On  our  way  from  Fort  Hall  to  Fort  Wintee  we  met  with 
terribly  severe  weather ;  the  snows  greatly  retarded  our  progress,  and 
blinded  the  trail,  so  much  so  that  we  lost  much  time.  After  reaching 
Fort  Wintee  and  making  some  suitable  purchases  for  our  trip,  we  took  a 
new  guide. and  started  on  our  journey  for  Fort  Macumpagra,  situate  on 
the  waters  of  Grand  River,  in  the  Spanish  country. 

Here  again  our  stay  was  very  short.  We  simply  made  some  few 
purchases,  took  a  new  guide,  and  left  for  Taos.  After  being  out  some  four 
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or  fire  dayi,  as  we  were  passing  oyer  high  table-lands,  we  encoontered  m 
most  terrific  snow-storm,  which  forced  as  to  seek  shelter  at  once.  A 
deep  ravine  being  near  by,  we  rapidly  made  for  it,  but  the  snow  fell  so 
rapidly,  and  the  wind  blew  with  such  violence,  that  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  reach  it.  After  reaching  the  ravine,  and  catting  some  cot- 
ton-wood trees  for  oar  animals,  we  attempted  some  arrangements  for 
camp  as  best  we  conld  under  the  circumstances,  and  remained  snowed 
in  for  some  three  or  four  days,  when  the  storm  subsided,  and  it  cleared 
off  intensely  cold.  It  was  with  mach  difficulty  that  we  made  our  wajr 
ap  upon  the  high  lands;  the  snow  was  so  deep  and  the  wind  so  piercing 
and  cold,  that  we  felt  compelled  to  return  to  camp  and  wait  a  few  days 
for  a  change  of  weather. 

Our  next  effort  was  more  successful,  and  after  spending  several 
days  wandering  round  in  the  snow,  without  making  mach  headway, 
and  greatly  fatiguing  our  animals,  to  little  or  no  purpose,  our  guide 
informed  us  that  the  deep  snows  had  so  changed  the  face  of  the 
country,  that  he  was  completely  lost,  and  could  take  us  no  further. 

This  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  Doctor.  He  was  determined  not  to 
give  it  up  without  another  effort  And  we  at  once  agreed  that  the 
Doctor  should  take  the  guide  and  make  his  way  back  to  the  fort,  and 
procure  a  new  guide,  and  that  I  should  remain  in  camp  with  the  ani- 
mals until  his  return,  wbich  was  on  the  seventh  day,  with  a  new  guida 

We  were  soon  under  way,  on  our  route,  traveling  through  the  snows 
at  rather  a  snaiPs  pace.  Nothing  occurred  of  much  importance,  other 
than  hard  and  slow  traveling  until  we  reached,  as  our  guide  informed 
us,  the  Grand  River,  which  was  frozen,  on  either  side,  about  one-third 
HcroBs.  The  current  was  so  very  rapid,  that  the  center  of  the  stream 
remained  open,  although  the  weather  was  intensely  cold. 

This  stream  was  some  one  hundred  and  fifty,  or  two  hundred  yards 
wide,  and  looked  upon  by  our  guide  as  very  dangerous  to  cross  in  its 
present  condition.  But  the  Doctor,  nothing  daunted,  was  the  first  to 
take  the  water.  He  mounted  his  horse,  and  the  guide  and  myself 
poshed  them  off  the  ice  into  the  boiling,  foaming  stream.  Away 
they  went  completely  under  water — ^horse  and  all ;  but  directly  came 
up,  and  after  buffeting  the  waves  and  foaming  current,  he  made  to 
the  ice  on  the  opposite  side,  a  long  way  down  the  stream — leaped 
from  his  horse  upon  the  ice,  and  soon  had  his  noble  animal  by  his 
side.  The  guide  and  myself  forced  in  the  pack  animals;  followed 
the  doctor's  example,  and  were  soon  drying  our  frozen  clothes  by  a 
comfortable  fire. 

With  our  new  guide,  traveling  slowly  on,  we  reached  Taos  in  about 
thirty  days.    We  suffered  considerably  from  cold  and  scarcity  of  pro- 
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Tisioiis,  and  for  food  were  compelled  to  use  the  flesh  of  mnleo,  dogi^ 
ftnd  such  other  animals  as  came  in  oar  reach* 

»  * 

We  remained  at  Taos  some  twelve  or  fifteen  days,  when  we  changed 
off  our  animals,  and  made  such  purchases  as  our  joomej  required^  and 
left  for  Bent's  Fort,  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Arkansas  River,  where 
we  arrived  about  the  third  day  of  January,  1843. 

The  Doctor  left  here  on  the  7th,  at  which  time  we  parted,  and  I  did 
BOt  meet  him  again  until  some  time  in  the  month  of  July,  above  Fort 
Laramie,  on  his  way  to  Oregon  with  a  train  of  emigrants. 

The  Doctor  often  expressed  himself  to  me  about  the  remainder  of  his 
Journey,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  was  received  at  Washington  and 
by  the  Board  of  Missions  at  Boston. 

The  Doctor  had  several  interviews  with  President  Tyler,  Secretary 
Webster,  and  many  members  of  Congress,  touching  the  interests  of 
Oregon.  He  urged  the  immediate  termination  of  the  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  relative  to  this  country,  and  the  extension  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  provide  liberal  inducements  to  emigrants 
to  come  to  this  coast. 

He  felt  much  chagrined  at  the  lack  of  interest,  and  the  great  want 
of  knowledge  concerning  Oregon,  and  the  wants  of  this  country, 
though  he  was  very  cordially  and  kindly  received,  and  many  seemed 
anxious  to  obtain  every  information  which  he  could  give  them  ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt,  the  Doctor's  interviews  resulted  greatly  to  the  benefit  of 
Oregon  and  the  entire  coast. 

But  his  reception  at  Boston  was  not  so  cordial.  The  Board  censured 
bim  for  leaving  his  post,  for  the  waste  of  time  and  the  great  expense 
attending  so  long  a  journey  across  the  continent  at  that  season  of  the 
year. 

The  Doctor  returned  to  the  frontier  settlements,  urging  the  citiiens 
to  emigrate  to  the  Pacific  coast.  After  his  exertions  in  this  behalf, 
he  left  for  Independence,  Missouri,  and  started  for  Oregon  with  a  lai^e 
emigrant  train  some  time  in  the  month  of  May.  With  his  energy  and 
knowledge  of  the  country,  he  rendered  them  very  great  assbtance^ 
and  continued  to  do  so,  till  he  reached  his  home  about  the  first  of 
October  (one  year  from  the  time  he  left),  to  find  the  home  of  his  choice 
sadly  neglected,  and  the  flouring  mill  burned  to  the  ground. 

The  Indians  were  very  hostile  about  the  Doctor's  leaving  at  the  time 
he  did,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  that  daring  his  absence,  the  thistles  of  his 
destruction — ^the  seeds  of  that  awful  massacre  of  himself,  Mrs.  WlnV- 
man,  and  many  others — were  then  sown  by  those  haughty  and  savage 
Cayuses,  although  it  did  not  take  place  till  four  years  afterward. 

As  to  your  fourth  inquiry  relative  to  the  Cayuse  war.    It  is  a  loag 
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time  since  these  events  took  place ;  and  most  of  them  are  on  record^ 
and  have  passed  into  the  history  of  the  country ;  so  that  I  would  nOt 
like  to  make  many  statements  from  memory,  although  I  was  an  adju- 
tant-general, and  was  also  one  of  the  commissioners  to  raise  means  to 
equip  the  first  company,  which  was  dispatched  to  the  Dalles  the  day 
after  the  sad  news  of  the  massacre  reached  Oregon  City. 

There  being  no  supplies  at  Oregon  City  suitable  to  fit  out  this  com- 
pany, the  commissioners  proceeded  at  once  to  Fort  Vancouver  to 
procure  supplies  for  an  outfit.  The  Hudson^s  Bay  Company  refused  to 
let  us  have  any  thing  on  account  of  the  government ;  but  would  on 
our  joint  and  several  note,  to  the  amount  of  $1,000,  which  was  cheer- 
fully given,  and  the  outfit  was  obtained,  and  the  company  was  pushed 
on  to  its  destination,  and  reached  the  Dalles  in  time  to  prevent  further 
bloodshed  at  that  place  by  the  red  devils. 

Yours,  with  great  respect, 

A.  L.  LovBJOT. 

W.  H.  Gray,  Esq.,  Astoria,  Oregon. 


CHAPTER  XLIL 

Aflsemblf  of  ^e  Nes  Pero^  Gujuses,  and  Wallawallas. — ^Mock  fight* — Oonndl  with 
the  Indians. — Speeches  by  Yellow  Serpent,  TOokaikt,  the  Prince,  and  IllutUL-*- 
The  secret  of  the  whole  difficulty. — John,  the  Kanaka. — ^A  cow  for  a  horse. — Kill- 
ing of  a  medicine  woman. 

We  will  return  to  Rev.  Mr.  Hines'  narrative  of  his  trip  among  the 
Cayuses,  May  22,  1843. 

"  As  the  Indians  refused  to  come  together  unless  Ellis  and  bis  men 
came  down  to  meet  us,  we  informed  them  that  we  would  go  up  and  see 
Ellis  In  his  own  country ;  but  being  suspicious  that  we  intended  to  pre- 
vent his  coming  down,  they  were  much  opposed  to  our  going.  Ex- 
plaining to  the  chiefs  the  object  of  our  visit,  they  seemed  to  be  satisfied.^ 

We  have,  in  this  short  statement  of  Mr.  Hines,  an  important  fact 
The  Cayuse  Indians  had  been  instructed  what  to  do ;  they  were  not  to  he 
diverted  by  any  arrangements  of  the  sub-agent.  Notwithstanding,  the 
agent  and  Mr.  Hines  had  learned  that  Ellis  was  coming  with  several 
hundred  warriors,  they  knew  not  for  what  purpose,  some  saying  to 
make  war  upon  the  Cayuses,  and  they  had  determined  to  prevent  the 
meeting  of  the  two  tribes  if  possible.  During  their  absence  the  Cay- 
uses all  collected  not  far  from  Dr.  Whitman's,  and  were  waiting  the 
arrival  of  the  Nez  Percys.  On  the  22d  of  May  the  Nez  Percys,  some 
six  hundred  strong,  with  a  thousand  horses,  arrived  on  the  plain.  Some 
three  hundred  of  the  Cayuses  and  Wallawallas  uniting  formed  a  grand 
Indian  cavalcade  on  the  plain  in  front  of  Dr.  Whitman's  house,  when 
a  grand  display  of  Indian  horsemanship  commenced,  such  as  advancing 
in  mock  fantastic  fight,  with  discharges  of  blank  cartridges,  wheeling 
and  running  in  all  directions,  till  the  Indians  had  nearly  worked  them- 
selves into  a  real  fight  and  a  great  excitement.  {Hlis  said  that  he 
thought  the  Cayuses  were  determined  to  have  a  fight  in  earnest. 

Tawatowe,  the  Catholic  chief,  as  he  approached  them  appeared  quite 
angry  and  disposed  to  quarrel.  Seeing  the  excitement  increasing,  and 
fearing  that  it  might  end  seriously  unless  the  attention  of  the  Indians 
could  be  drawn  to  some  other  subject,  Mr.  Spalding,  who  was  present, 
gave  notice  that  all  would  repair  to  Dr.  Whitman's  house  for  taUor 
pooso  (worship).  But  Tawatowe  came  forward  in  a  very  boisterous 
manner  and  inquired  what  we  had  made  all  this  disturbance  for.    The 
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j&merican  party,  followed  by  several  hundred  Indians,  repaired  to  the 
station  and  engaged  in  religious  exercises,  when  the  excitement  sub- 
sided for  the  night. 

On  May  23,  the  chiefs  and  principal  men  of  the  three  tribes 
assembled  at  the  station  to  hear  what  the  self-constituted  United  States 
Indian  commissioner  and  his  secretary  of  state  had  to  say. 

"They  were  called  to  order  by  Tawatowe,  who  by  this  time  bad  got 
overliis  excitement,  and  then  was  placed  before  them  the  object  of 
our  visit.  They  were  told  that  much  had  been  said  about  war,  and 
we  had  come  to  assure  them  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  that 
quarter."  If  Dr.  White  was  no  more  explicit  in  setting  forth  the  object 
of  this  visit  to  the  Indians  than  Mr.  Hines  is  in  giving  the  account  of 
it,  there  certainly  was  room  for  a  misunderstanding  between  him  and 
the  Indians.  He  said  ''  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  not 
sent  him  [Dr.  White]  to  make  war  upon  them,  but  to  enter  into 
arrangements  with  them  to  regulate  their  intercourse  with  the  white 
people.  We  were  not  there  to  catch  them  in  a  trap,  as  a  man  would 
a  beaver,  but  to  do  them  good ;  and  if  they  would  lay  aside  tlfeir 
former  practices  and  prejudices,  stop  their  quarrels,  cultivate  their 
lands,  and  receive  good  laws,  they  might  become  a  great  and  happy 
people ;  that  in  order  to  do  this  ikey  nm9t  aU  be  unitedL^^  Exactly 
what  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  wished  to  have  done  to  aid  them  in 
crushing  the  American  settlement  and  preventing  further  American 
emigration  to  the  country. 

As  a  reason  for  their  being  united,  Mr.  Hines  says,  178-9th  pages: 
"They  were  told  they  were  few  in  comparison  to  the  whites,  and  if 
they  wei^  not  all  of  one  heart  they  would  be  able  to  accomplish 
nothing.  The  chiefs  should  set  the  example  and  love  each  other,  and 
not  get  proud  and  haughty,  but  consider  the  people  as  their  brothers 
and  their-  children,  and  labor  to  do  them  good,  that  the  people  should 
be  obedient,  and  in  their  morning  and  evening  prayers  they  should 
remember  their  chiefs. 

"  Ellis  remarked  that  it  would  not  be  proper  for  the  Nez  Pero6 
chiefs  to  speak  until  the  Cayuse  people  should  reoeive  the  laws.  The 
Cayuse  chiefs  replied :  '  If  you  want  us  to  reoeive  the  laws,  bring  them 
forward  and  let  us  see  them,  as  we  can  not  take  them  unlets  we  know 
what  they  are.' 

"  A  speech  was  then  delivered  to  the  young  men  to  impress  them 
favorably  with  regard  to  the  laws.  They  were  told  that  they  would 
soon  take  the  places  of  the  old  men,  and  they  should  be  willing  to  act 
for  the  good  of  the  people ;  that  they  should  not  go  here  and  there 
and  spread  false  reports  about  war;   uid  that  this  had  been  the 
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cause  of  all  the  difBcalty  and  exdtemeDt  that  had  prevaSed  am<mg 
them  during  the  past  winter." 

With  the  information  which  Mr«  Hines  has  already  given  na  in  the 
first*  part  of  his  ninth  chapter^  we  woald  suppose  he  would  avoid  this 
apparently  incorrect  statement  to  the  Indians  of  the  caose  of  the 
difficulties  then  existing.  He  and  Dr.  White  appear  to  have  acted 
under  the  same  influence  with  Dr.  McLaughlin,  and  to  have  carried  all 
their  acts  and  counsels  to  the  one  ohject,  which  was  to  combine  the 
Indians,  and  divide  and  destroy  the  settlement.  He  tells  ur,  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  proceedings  of  this  council,  that  ^'  the  laws  were  then 
read,  first  in  English,  and  then  in  Nez  Perc6.'' 

^^Tellow  Serpent  then  rose  andi  said;  ^I  have  a  message  to  you. 
Wliere  are  these  laws  from?  I  would  that  yon  might  say  they  were 
from  Crod.  But  I  think  they  are  from  the  earth,  because,  from  what  I 
know  of  white  men  [a  term  claimed  by  Brouillet  as  belonging  to  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  Frenchmen],  they  do  not  honor  these  lawai' 
In  answer  to  this,  the  people  were  informed  that  the  laws  were  recog- 
nised by  Ood,  and  imposed  on  men  in  all  civilized  countries.  Yellow 
Serpent  was  pleased  with  the  explanation,  and  said  that  it  was  accord- 
ing to  the  instructions  he  had  received  from  others,  and  he  was  glad  to 
•learn  that  it  was  so,  because  many  of  his  people  had  beea  angry  with  him 
when  he  had  whipped  them  for  crime,  and  had  told  him  that  God  would 
send  him  to  hell  for  it,  and  he  was  glad  to  know  that  it  was  pleasing  to 
God. 

^'Tilokaikt,  a  Cayuse  chief,  rose  and  said:  *  What  do  you  read  the 
laws  for  before  we  take  them?  We  do  not  take  the  laws  because 
Tawatowe  says  so.  He  is  a  Catholic^  and  as  a  people  we  do  not  follow 
his  worship.'  Dr.  White  replied  that  this  did  not  make  any  difference 
about  the  law ;  that  the  people  in  the  States  had  different  modes  of 
worship,  yet  all  had  one  law. 

'^  A  chief,  called  the  Prince,  arose  and  said :  ^  I  understand  you  gave 
us  liberty  to  examine  every  law, — all  the  words  and  lines, — and  as  ques- 
tions are  asked  about  it»  we  should  get  a  better  understanding  of  it. 
The  people  of  this  country  have  but  one  mind  about  it  I  have  some- 
thing to  say,  but  perhaps  the  people  will  dispute  me.  As  a  body,  we 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  consult,  therefore  you  come  to  us  as  in  a 
wind,  and  speak  to  us  as  to  the  air,  as  we  have  no  point,  and  we  can 
not  speak  because  we  have  no  point  before  us.  The  business  before  us 
is  whole  like  a  body ;  we  have  not  dissected  it  And  perhaps  you  will 
■ay  it  18  out  of  place  for  me  to  speak,  because  I  am  not  a  great  chief 
Once  I  had  influence,  but  now  I  have  but  little.' " 
This  was  one  of  the  principal  chie&  of  the  tribe  that  assisted  in  tak- 
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iog  Fort  WallawaUa  and  tying  Mr.  Pambran  to  compel  him  to  give 
more  goodg  for  horses  and  furs.  ^^  He  was  about  to  sit  down,  but  ww 
told  to  go  on.  He  then  said :  ^  When  the  whites  first  came  among 
:as,  we  had  no  cattle ;  they  have  given  us  none ;  what  we  have  now 
got  we  have  obtained  by  an  exchange  of  property.  A  long  time 
Ago  Lewis  and  Clarke  came  to  this  country,  and  I  want  to  know  what 
tboy  said  about  us.  Did  they  say  they  found  friends  or  enemies  here  ?' 
Being  told  that  they  spoke  well  of  the  Indians,  the  Prince  said  r  '  That 
IB  a  reason  why  the  whites  should  unite  with  us,  and  all  become 
•one  people.  Those  who  have  been  here  before  you  have  left 
us  no  memorial  of  their  kindness,  by  giving  us  presents.  We  speak 
by  way  of  favor ;  if  you  have  any  benefit  to  bestow,  wo  will  then 
speak  more  freely.  One  thing  that  we  can  speak  about  is  cattle, 
and  the  reason  why  we  can  not  speak  out  now  is  because  we  have  not 
the  thing  before  us.  My  people  are  poor  and  blind,  and  we  must  have 
something  tangible.  Other  chiefs  have  bewildered  me  since  they  came ; 
yet  I  am  from  an  honorable  stock.  Promises  which  have  been  made  to 
me  and  my  fathers  have  not  been  fulfilled,  and  I  am  made  miserable; 
but  it  will  not  answer  for  me  to  speak  out,  for  my^eople  do  not  con- 
sider me  as  their  chief.'  [This  was  just  what  Mr.  Pambran,  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  had  done  to  this  Indian  chief  to  break  his 
power  and  destroy  his  influence  with  his  tribe  and  his  people.  Bat  let 
ns  hear  him  throagh.]  '  One  thing  more ;  you  have  reminded  me  of  what 
was  promised  me  some  time  ago,  and  I  am  inclined  to  follow  on  and 
see,  though  I  have  been  giving  my  beayer  to  the  whites  and  have  re- 
ceived many  promises,  and  have  always  been  disappointed ;  I  want  to 
know  what  you  ai:e  going  to  do  ?' 

*'  Illatin,  or  Big  Belly,  then  arose  and  said  that  the  old  men  w^te 
wearied  with  the  wickedness  of  the  young  men ;  that  if  he  was  alone 
he  coald  say  ^  Yes '  at  once  to  the  laws,  and  that  the  reason  why  the 
young  men  did  not  feel  as  he  felt,  was  because  they  had  stolen  property 
in  their  hands,  and  the  laws  condemned  stealing.  But  he  assured  them 
that  the  laws  were  calculated  to  do  them  good  and  not  evil. 

*'But  this  did  not  satisfy  the  Prince.  He  desired  that  the  good 
which  it  was  proposed  to  do  them  by  adopting  the  laws  might  be  put 
in  a  tangible  form  before  them. 

^*  He  said  that  it  had  been  a  long  time  since  the  county  had  been 
discoyered  by  whites,  and  that  ever  since  that  time  people  had  been 
coming  along  promising  to  do  them  good ;  but  they  had  all  passed  by 
and  left  no  blessing  behind  them.'' 

This  chief  said  that  ''  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had  persuaded 
them  to  continue  with  them,  and  not  go  after  the  Americans ;  that  if 
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the  Americans  designed  to  do  them  good,  whj  did  they  not  bring 
goods  with  them  to  leave  with  the  Indians  ?  that  thej  if  ere  fools  to 
Wen  to  what  Suapiei  (Americans)  had  to  say ;  that  they  would  only 
talk,  but  the  company  would  both  talk  and  give  them  pretentsJ" 

This  Indian,  as  his  speech  shows,  was  shrewd,  and  thought  he  was 
certain  to  obtain  his  object,  either  from  the  Hudson^s  Bay  Company 
or  the  Americans.  He  had  been  humbled  by  the  company,  and  an 
offer  to  buy  him  back  had  been  made.  He  bid  for  a  higher  price  with 
the  Americans.  In  doing  so,  he  naturally  exposed  the  secret  influence 
of  the  company,  which  is  given  in  this  book  of  Mr.  Hines',  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  he  passes  along  without  note  or  comment  upon  what  he 
saw,  and  heard. 

^In  reply  to  the  last  Indian  speech,  Dr.  White  told  the  Indians 
that  he  did  not  come  to  them  as  a  missionary  or  as  a  trader.^ 

To  Ellis  and  Lawyer,  who  called  on  them  in  the  evening  to  have  a 
talk,  "  they  said  they  expected  pay  for  being  chiefs,  and  wanted  to 
know  how  much  salary  Dr.  White  was  going  to  give  them.  Ellis  said 
he  had  counted  the  months  he  had  been  in  office,  and  thought  that 
enough  was  due  him  to  make  him  rich.  They  left  at  a  late  hour  with- 
out receiving  any  satisfaction.  In  the  council,  efforts  were  made  to 
induce  the  Nez  Percys  to  unite  under  one  chief  in  the  fall  of  1842. 
Thomas  McKay  had  promised  these  chiefs  large  salaries  and  many 
presents  that  Dr.  White  and  his  government  would  give  them  as  an 
inducement  to  form  a  union,  knowing  that  White  had  not  the  ability 
or  means  to  make  good  his  promises  to  them,  and  in  this  way  any  infiu> 
ence  as  an  agent  of  the  American  government  he  might  have  would 
be  lost  in  this  tribe. 

**  Ellis  was  a  Hudson's  Bay  Indian,  educated  at  the  Red  River  settle- 
ment They  left  this  private  interview  with  White  without  any  satis- 
faction, showing  that  the  policy  of  the  company  was  producing  its 
legitimate  effect  upon  Ellis's  mind.  The  Lawyer,  however,  understood 
the  matter  in  its  true  light  He  explained  to  us  the  whole  transaction, 
and  the  promises  of  McKay  from  the  company.  He  thought  Dr. 
White  was  foolish  to  let  McKay  talk  so  much  for  him  and  the  Ameri- 
can goveniment 

^  Some  hundreds  again  assembled  the  next  day  (May  24)  to  renew 
the  businois  relative  to  laws ;  but  the  first  thing  investigated  was  the 
shooting  of  John,  the  Kanaka,  by  the  *[ndian.  John  had  gone  to  a 
lodge  the  day  before,  and  in  a  dispute  in  a  trade  he  had  dared  the  In- 
dian to  shoot  him.  The  Indian  had  seized  his  gun  and  fired  it  at  John^s 
head,  making  considerable  of  a  hole  in  the  scalp,  but  none  in  the  scull. 
The  Indian  fled,  but  was  brought  back  and  found  guilty  and  kept  till 
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the  laws  were  adopted  for  sentence  and  punishment,  and  finally  pan* 
ished  with  forty  lashes  on  the  bare  back. 

^The  Indians  continued  to  speak  in  reference  to  the  laws.  Their 
speeches  were  grave,  energetic,  migfity,  and  eloquent,  and  generally  in 
favor  of  receiving  the  laws.  After  all  had  spoken  it  was  signified  that 
they  were  ready  to  vote  whether  they  would  take  the  laws  or  not,  and 
the  vote  was  unanimous  in  the  affirmative.  Having  adopted  the  laws, 
it  was  now  necessary  to  elect  their  chief,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  laws,  and  Tawatowe  was  nominated  to  the  highest  chieftainship. 
Some  were  opposed ;  a  majority  were  in  favor,  and  while  the  question 
was  pending  [this  Indian  had  not  consulted  his  priest,  or  he  would 
have  declined  at  once  on  this  first  proposition  to  elect  him  chief], 
Tawatowe  arose  and  said,  ^  My  friends,  I  rise  to  speak  to  you,  and  I  want 
you  all  to  listen.'  He  then  adverted  to  his  past  history,  and  told  them 
how  much  he  had  suffered  in  consequence  of  their  divisions  and  quar- 
rels. Tawatowe  joined  his  influence  with  the  Prince  to  get  more  pay 
from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  horses  and  furs,  hence  his  tribe 
were  encouraged  to  quarrel  with  and  disrespect  him.  When  we  first 
arrived  in  the  country  he  was  seldom  invited  to  the  fort,  and  received 
'  no  presents  from  the  company.  He  inquired  of  his  people  if  they 
would  lay  aside  all  their  past  difficulties  and  come  up  and  support  him 
if  he  would  accept  of  the  chieftainship. 

*^  It  was  now  time  to  close  for  the  day,  and  the  vote  being  put, 
Tawatowe  was  declared  duly  elected  to  the  high  chieftainship  of  the 
Cayuse  tribe. 

"  Dr.  White  bought  of  Mrs.  Whitman  a  fat  ox  and  presented  it  to 
the  Indians.  Mrs.  W.  gave  them  a  &t  hog,  which  they  butchered  and 
feasted  upon  at  night. 

"  May  25. — A  number  of  the  chiefs  came  early  in  the  morning  at 
Mr.  Hines'  request,  to  settle  a  difficulty  concerning  some  horses  which 
they  gave  to  Rev.  Jason  Lee  when  he  first  came  to  Oregon  in  1834, 
Mr.  Lee  having  requested  Mr.  Hines  to  come  to  some  arrangement 
with  them  if  possible.  After  a  long  talk  we  succeeded  in  settling  with 
them  by  proposing  to  give  them  a  cow  for  each  horse  that  they  had 
given  to  Mr.  Lee.  We  found  that  the  Indians  always  expected  to  be 
well  paid  for  a  present." 

The  Jesuit  missionaries  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had  repre- 
sented to  the  Indians  that  Mr.  Lee's  receiving  their  horses  and  not 
making  them  any  presents  was  the  same  as  stealing  from  them,  and  in 
this  way  the  American  missionary  was  regarded  ao  having  stolen  the 
Indians'  horses.  In  the  conversations  and  talks  the  Indians  had  with 
Dr.  Whitman  about  the  land  the  mission  occupied,  the  horses  given  to 
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Mr.  Lee  were  generally  mentioned.  Dr.  Whitman  was  anxious  thai 
some  arrangement  should  he  made  to  settle  that  matter  as  soon  as  he 
learned  the  facts  in  the  case.  The  Indians,  as  per  arrangement  with 
Mr.  Hines,  did  receive  a  cow  for  each  horse  given,  and  thus  the  matter 
was  satisfactorily  settled. 

The  Indians  having  again  assemhled,  Tawatowe  came  forward  and 
said  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he  could  not  accept  of  the 
chieftainship,  in  consequence  of  the  difference  of  hie  religion  from  that 
of  most  of  his  people. 

Here  is  Jesuitism  and  Hndson^s  Bay,  combined  with  ignorance 
and  religious  bigotry,  and  shows  the  influence  then  operating  upon  the 
savage  mind.  This  Indian  declared  a  reason  why  he  could  not  accept 
the  chieftainship,  which,  four  years  later,  would  have  fixed  at  onoe  a 
crime  upon  that  sect,  without  a  shadow  of  doubt  in  their  favor.  As  it 
was,  the  plan  was  deeper,  and  a  Protectant  Indian,  or  one  that  favored 
the  Protestant  cause  and  American  missions,  a  younger  brother  of 
Tawatowe  is  selected.  Tawatowe  resigned,  and  his  brother  Five  Crows 
is  elected  the  American  head  chief  of  the  Cayuse  tiibe,  with  the  ap 
proval  of  the  sub-agent  of  the  United  States.  Bear  these  facts  in  mind 
as  we  proceed,  that  you  may  fully  understand  the  deep-laid  plots  of 
the  foreign  influence  then  operating  in  the  country  to  secure  the  whole 
or  a  large  portion  of  it  for  themselvci^  and  their  own  government. 

In  connection  with  this  we  will  give  one  other  incident  as  related  by 
Mr.  Hinea  on  his  tour  among,  the  Indians,  to  show  the  shrewdness,  as 
also  the  long  premeditated  baseness  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in 
their  eflbrts  to  get  rid  of  all  American  missionaries  and  settlers,  and'  to 
bring  on  a  war  with  the  Indians.  Mr.  Hines  and  party  returned  to  the 
Dalles,  and  from  there  Mr.  Hines  embarked  on  one  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company's  boats  with  Mr.  Ogden  for  Vancouver,  A  short  dbh 
tance  below  the  Dalles  they  were  driven  ashore  by  a  wind  storm. 
While  there,  Mr.  Ogden  told  the  following  story  of  the  killing  of  a 
medicine  woman,  or  doctress : — 

*'  Mr.  Ogden  related  some  of  his  wonderful  adventures  among  the 
Indians,  with  whom  he  had  resided  more  than  thirty  years.  He  was 
an  eye-witness  to  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  transpired  at  the 
Dalles  during  one  of  his  voyages  up  the  Columbia. 

'*  He  aiTived  at  the  Dalles  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  seeing  a  congre- 
gation  of  some  three  hundred  Indians  assembled  not  far  from  the  river, 
he  drew  near  to  ascertain  the  cause,  and  found  the  Rev.  H.  K  W. 
Perkins  dispensing  to  them  the  word  of  reconciliation  through  a  cru- 
cified Redeemer.  There  was  in  the  outskirts  of  the  congregation  an 
Indian  woman  who  had  beeo  for  many  years  a  doctress  in  the  tribe^ 
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and  who  had  just  expended  all  her  fikill  upon  a  patient,  the  only  son 
of  a  man  whose  wigwam  was  not  far  distant,  and  for  whose  re^ 
covery  she  had  become  responsible  by  consenting  to  become  his 
physician.  All  her  efforts  to  remove  the  disease  were  unavailing ;  the 
father  was  doomed  to  see  his  son  expire.  Believing  that  the  doctress 
bad  the  power  of  preserving  life  or  inflicting  death  according  to  her 
will,  and  that  instead  of  cuiingshe  had  killed  his  boy,  he  resolved  upon 
the  most  summary  revenge.  Leaving  his  dead  son  in  the  lodge,  he 
broke  intd  the  congregation  with  a  large  butcher-knife  in  his  hand,  and, 
rushing  upon  the  now  ten-ified  doctress,  seized  her  by  the  hair,  and 
with  one  blow  across  her  throat  laid  her  dead  at  his  feet." 

This  story  is  a  very  plausible  one,  as  much  so.  as  the  one  Mn 
Hmes  tells  us  on  the  11 0th  page  of  his  book,  about  Smith,  Sublet,  and 
Dripse's  partner.  There  is  an  object  in  telling  this  story  at  this  time 
to  Mr.  Hines,  as  much  so  as  there  was  in  a  letter  written  by  James 
Douglas,  Esq.,  to  S.  N.  Castle,  Esq.,  and  published  in  the  March  num- 
ber  of  the  JFHend^  at  Honolulu,  Sandwich  Islands,  which  we  will  give 
in  due  tima 

The  reader  will  observe  in  these  sketches  that  our  effort  has  been  to 
speak  of  all  the  principal  events  and  prominent  and  prospective  influ- 
ences in  our  early  history,  as  in  the  year  In  which  they  occurred.  In 
attending  to  other  duties  we  have  not  been  able  to  keep  as  close  to 
dates  and  chronological  order  as  we  could  wish ;  still,  with  patience  and 
perseverance  we  can  restore  the  ^Most  history"  of  our  early  settlement 
upon  this  coast,  so  that  the  future  historian  can  have  the  material  before 
him  for  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  histoiy  of  our  country. 

We  have,  in  addition  to  personal  and  public  duties,  to  wade  through 
an  immense  amonnt  of  what  is  called  Oregon  history,  to  gather  up 
dates  and  events  that  have  been  given  to  the  public  at  different  times, 
without  order,  or  apparent  object,  only  to  write  a  book  on  Oregon. 
We  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  Rev.  6.  Hines  has  given  to  the 
public  the  fullest  and  best  book,  and  yet  there  is  but  a  single  chapter 
that  is  useful  to  the  historian. 

Rev.  Samuel  Parker  has  many  scientific  atid  useful  statements  and 
observations,  but  aU  come  in  before  our  ciyil  history  began  to  develop 
itselC 
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The  LogislatiTe  Committde  of  nine. — ^Hon.  Robert  Ifoore,  chiurman. — Description 
of  the  members. — Kinutes  of  their  proceedings. — Dr.  R.  Newell,  his  character. — 
Two  specimens  of  his  speeches. — ^The  dark  clouds. 

In  1 843  the  people  of  Oregon  showed  signs  of  life,  and  sprang  into  1 
existence  as  an  American  Territory  with  their  provisional  government,  j 
which  we  have  allowed  to  be  silently  forming  in  the  Wallamet  Valley, 
while  we  have  traced  the  operations  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
and  Dr.  Whitman  to  Washington ;  and  also  Dr.  White  and  Mr.  Hiues 
among  the  Indians,  all  over  the  country.  This  will  enable  the  reader 
to  understand  the  strong  influences  operating  against  the  Ajncrican 
settlement ;  and  if  he  will  go  with  us,  we  will  introduce  him  to  the  first 
Legislative  Committee  of  nine,  and  tell  him  just  what  we  know  of  their 
proceedings  all  through  their  deliberations. 

The  record  shows  no  instruction  from  the  settlers,  as  to  when  or 
where  the  committee  should  meet  to  prepare  the  laws,  to  report  at 
Champocg,  only,  that  they  were  limited  to  six  days,  and  to  be  allowed 
$1.25  per  day,  and  that  the  money  be  raised  by  subscription.  Every 
member  at  once  subscribed  to  the  full  amount  of  his  own  per  diem  pay, 
and  in  addition  to  this,  Mr.  Alanson  Beers,  Rev.  J.  L.  Parish,  and  Dr. 
Babcock  subscribed  the  full  amount  of  the  board  of  the  whole  nine,  and 
the  Methodist  Mission  fui-nished  without  charge  the  use  of  their  granary 
at  the  old  mission,  as  the  first  council  chamber  on  this  western  coast 
The  building  was  a  frame  some  sixteen  by  thirty  feet,  one  and  a  half 
stones  high,  boards  upright,  with  one  square  room  in  front,  and  the 
balance  used  for  a  granary,  from  which  it  derived  its  name ;  the  upper 
part  was  for  storing  and  sleeping  use.  The  square  room  was  used  for 
schoolhouse  and  church,  and  now,  for  a  legislative  halL 

We  will  enter  this  hall  and  introduce  yon  to  an  old  gray-headed 
man  with  a  fair  complexion,  bald  head,  light  eye,  full  face,  frequent 
spasmodic  nodding  forward  of  the  head,  and  a  large  amount  of  self- 
importance,  not  very  large  intellectual  developments,  with  a  super- 
abundance of  flesh,  sitting  by  a  square-legged  table  or  stand,  in  a  chair 
with  square  posts,  and  strips  of  rawhide  for  bottom ;  dressed  in  fustian 
pants,  large  blue  vest,  and  striped  shirt,  and  a  common  brown  coat, 
who,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Hill,  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House,  ar.d  here- 
after will  be  known  in  our  history  as  Hon.  Robeit  Moore,  Esq. 
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The  first  difficulty  the  committee  found  was  to  organize  a  government 
without  an  executive.  They  could  organize  a  legislative  body,  and 
appoint  all  the  committees  and  officers  and  draft  all  the  laws  necessary, 
but  the  folly  and  absurdity  of  the  effort  without  an  executive,  was  so 
apparent,  that  the  first  thing  decided  upon,  was.  Shall  we  have  an  ex- 
ecutive head,  called  a  governor,  or  a  committee  vrith  executive  powers ! 
This  was  a  difficult  question,  under  all  the  votings  and  the  discussions 
that  had  taken  place.  The  committee  were  fully  aware  of  all  the  op- 
position they  must  contend  with.  The  judgeship  had  passed  by  vote 
of  the  people  atChampoeg  from  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Mission  to 
Mr.  A.  E.  Wilson,  an  intelligent,  unassuming,  and  excellent  young  man, 
who  came  to  the  country  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Gushing,  and  had 
become  a  settler. 

The  committee  were  well  assured  that  they  could  eventually  secure 
the  Methodist  Mission  influence,  yet  at  this  time  it  was  extremely 
doubtful,  and  they  feared  that  it  would,  as  in  the  previous  eflbi*t  of  1841, 
go  against  them,  with  that  of  the  Catholic  Mission  and  the  Hudson^s 
Bay  Company.  An  executive  committee  consisting  of  thi-ee  men  would 
form  a  council  that  could  act  in  any  emergency,  and  at  the  same  time 
enable  the  Methodist  Mission  to  be  represented  by  one  of  their  mem- 
bers in  the  Executive  CounciL 

Alanson  Beers  was  a  good,  honest,  faithful,  and  intelligent  Christian 
man,  acting  with  heart  and  soul  with  the  interests  of  the  settlement 
and  the  American  cause.     The  settlers  could  rely  upon  him. 

David  Hill  was  a  resident  of  Hillsborough,  Tualatin  Plains,  and  was 
known  to  be  decidedly  opposed  to  the  company,  and  not  any  too  favor- 
able to  the  Catholic  and  Methodist  missions.  He  could  be  relied  upon 
so  far  as  the  outside  settlers  were  concerned,  and  Robert  Newell  could 
represent  the  Rocky  Mountain  men  and  such  of  the  Canadian-French 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  Roman  Catholics  as  were  disposed  to  join 
our  organization.  It  was  in  consequence  of  his  contending  so  strongly 
for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  rights,  interests,  and  privileges,  at 
Champoeg,  on  the  5th  of  July,  that  he  was  dropped,  and  Joseph  Gale 
(who  was  one  of -the  Ewing  Young  party  to  bring  cattle  from  Califor- 
nia to  the  Wallamet  settlement)  elected  in  his  place. 

With  the  understanding  as  above  indicated,  the  Legislative  Committee, 
consisting  of  Hon.  Robert  Moore,  David  Hill,  Robert  Shortess,  Alanson 
Beers,  W.  H.  Gray,  Thomas  J.  Hubbard,  James  A.  O'Neil,  Robert 
Newell,  and  William  Dougherty,  with  the  uplifted  hand  solemnly  de- 
clared before  God  that  they  would  faithfully  pei-form  the  duties  assigned 
them  by  the  people  of  this  settlement,  at  Champoeg,  on  the  2d  day  of 
May^  A.  p.  1843,  so  far  as  they  understood  the  duties  thus  assigned 
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them.  W.  H.  Gray  then  by  request  administered  an  oath  to  the 
Speaker  elect,  that  he  would  faithfully  and  impartially  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  office  as  presiding  officer  of  the  present  appointed  Legisla- 
tive Committee  of  the  people  of  Oregon,  so  help  you  Grod ;  to  which 
Beers  said,  Amen.  The  question  arose  as  to  the  appointment  of  a  clerk 
for  the  committee,  when  the  members  agreed,  if  necessary,  to  pay  his 
expenses  per  diem,  if  no  other  means  were  provided. 

George  W.  Le  Breton,  a  young  man  of  active  mind,  ready  with  the 
pen,  useful  and  agreeable,  and  practical  in  his  conversation,  having 
come  to  the  country  as  an  adventurer  in  a  vessel  with  Captain  Couch, 
was  chosen  secretary  and  duly  qualified  by  the  Speaker.  The  records  of 
the  proceedings,  as  published,  seem  to  have  left  out  the  preliminary  part 
of  this  Legislative  Committee's  proceedings.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  compiler  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  them,  and  perhaps 
sought  information  from  those  as  ignorant  of  the  facts  as  himself;  hence 
the  meager  and  unsatisfactory  document  given  to  the  country.  Most,  or 
all  of  the  proceedings  thus  far  mentioned  were  with  closed  doors,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  record  published.  It  was  not  deemed  important  by 
Messrs.  Newell,  O'Neil,  and  Hubbard,  to  have  any  record  of  our  daily 
proceedings,  only  the  result  or  report.  Messrs.  Shortess,  Beers,  Gray, 
Dougherty,  and  Hill  thought  it  best  to  keep  a  record,  which  was  com- 
menced. 

'^WALLAM^May  15,  1848. — ^The  Legislative  Committee  met,  and 
after  the  preliminary  discussions  above  alluded  to,  came  to  order  by 
electing  Robert  Moore,  Esq.,  chairman,  and  G.  W.  Le  Breton,  secre- 
tary. 

"  On  motion  of  W.  H.  Gray,  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed 
by  the  chairman  to  prepare  rules  and  business  for  the  house.  This  com- 
mittee (Messrs.  Gray,  ^ortess,  and  Newell),  at  once,  in  a  hasty  manner, 
prepared  eight  rules,  and  suggested  the  business  proposed  for  the  com- 
mittee as  a  whole  to  perform.  The  rules  were  taken  up  and  adopted 
with  scarcely  a  single  objection.  Up  to  this  time  no  one  eiccept  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  had  be^  allowed  a  place  in  the  house  as  specta- 
tors. 

^'  On  motion,  it  was  decided  that  the  committed  sit  with  open  doors. 
O'Neil,  Hubbard,  and  Dougherty  favored  the  closed-door  sessions,  as 
they  did  not  want  to  expose  their  ignorance  of  making  laws.  Newell 
thought  we  had  better  make  as  little  display  as  possible,  for  it  would 
all  be  known,  and  we  might  be  ashamed  of  what  we  had  done. 

"  Shortess,  Hill,  Gray,  and  Beers  were  willing  that  all  our  efforts  to 
make  laws  for  ourselves  should  be  fully  known,  and  were  ready  to  re- 
ceive instructions  and  advioe  from  any  source.    The  deliberations  of  the 
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committee,  they  were  confidenj^  would  not  prevent  opposition  or  aid 
the  opposers  of  our  proposed  organization. 

"On  motion,  a  judiciary  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Speaker  or 
chairman,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Beers,  Hubbard,  and  Shortess. 

"  On  motion,  a  committee  of  ways  and  means  was  appointed,  consist- 
ing of  Messrs.  Shortess,  O'Neil,  and  Dougherty.^' 

The  minutes  at  this  stage  show  that  there  was  a  doubt  as  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Moore,  to  place  the  best  men  as  chairmen 
of  the  several  committees.  Mr.  Moore  had  peculiar  notions  of  his  own 
about  land  claims,^  and  had  placed  upon  the  committee,  I  think,  Robert 
Newell,  as  favoring  his  and  Dr.  McLaughlin's  pi*etensions  to  the  entire 
water  privileges  at  Wallamet  Falls,  which  resulted  in  the  appointment 
as  above  stated.  The  record  seems  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  firat 
appointment  was  conferred  by  vote.  This  was  not  the  case.  It  was 
the  final  action  that  was  repeated  and  entered. 

"  On  motion,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Hubbard,  Newell,  and  Gray, 
was  appointed  on  military  affairs." 

We  have  not  the  original  documents  to  refer  to,  but  are  of  the  im- 
pression that  considerable  correction  was  made  in  the  first  day's  jour- 
nal, and  that  more  should  have  been  made  at  the  time.  There  was  a 
little  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Speaker  and  the  writer  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  an  extended  minute,  and  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Le 
Breton  to  do  as  little  writing  as  possible,  not  for  want  of  time  and  mate- 
rial, but,  from  the  deep  interest  he  took  in  the  discussions,  he  seemed  to 
forget  big  work.  I  am  not  prepared  to  think  the  compiler  has  abridged 
the  minutes,  yet  such  may  be  the  fact. 

^  On  motion,  Messrs.  Shortess,  Dougherty,  and  Hill  were  appointed 
a  committee  on  private  land  claims. 

'^  On  motion,  Messrs.  Gray,  Dougherty,  and  Beers  were  appointed  a 
committee  on  districting  the  Territory  into  not  to  exceed  five  districts." 

This  committee,  it  seems  by  the  motion,  was  to  be  appointed  by  the 
chairman  or  Speaker. 

^'Adjourned  to  8  o'clock,  ▲.  h..  May  17, 1843. 

^'  The  house  was  called  to  order  by  the  chairman,  and  Mr.  Gray  ap- 
pointed secretary,  pro  tern.  The  session  was  then  opened  with  prayer 
by  A.  Beers.  The  minutes  of  yesterday's  session  were  then  read,  cor- 
rected, and  accepted." 

The  bouse  then  adjourned  for  one  hour  and  a  half  to  prepare  busi- 
ness, at  the  expiration  of  which  time  they  were  called  to  order  by  the 
ehairman. 

The  judiciary  committee  reported  progress.  The  military  committee 
reported  in  part ;  also  committee  on  districts. 
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"  Reports  accepted. 

"  It  was  moved  that  there  be  a  stancRng  committee  on  finance,  which 
was  lost,  as  the  vote  at  Ohampoeg  had  directed  that  the  finance  of  the 
government  should  be  by  subscription  and  voluntary  contribution. 

"Adjourned  to  1.30  p.  m. 

"  House  called  to  order  by  Speaker. 

*'  On  motion,  house  went  into  committee  of  the  whole  upon  reports 
of  committees.  Gray  in  the  chair.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  business 
before  the  committee  of  the  whole  was  not  in  a  shape  to  be  properly 
acted  upon,  and  that  by  an  open  and  informal  meeting  of  the  members, 
it  could  be  brought  into  shape  for  action,  or  rather  that  the  several 
members  of  the  different  committees  had  not  had  a  full  expression 
upon  the  reports  that  were  before  them,  and  these  expressions  could 
be  shortened  by  separate  committee  consultation  and  agreement  among 
the  members  of  the  several  committees ;  hence  an  adjournment  of  one 
hour  was  agreed  upon. 

"  At  the  close  of  the  hour  the  house  met  and  agreed,  went  into  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  as  to  the  number  of  districts.  The  report  of  the 
committee  accepted,  as  amended  in  committee  of  the  whole." 

The  question  arises  here  why  did  not  this  committee  on  districts, 
and  the  whole  Legislative  Committee,  specify  all  north  of  the  Columbia 
River  ? 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  with  all 
the  influence  and  votes  they,  with  the  priests,  could  collect,  had  met  the 
settlers  at  Champoeg  on  the  2d  of  May  previous,  and  opposed  the 
entire  organization ;  and  the  French  priest  had  sent  to  the  Legislative 
Committee  a  protest  against  any  organization ;  at  least  the  districting 
committee  was  aware  that  such  would  be  the  case,  as  the  protest 
already  given  was  in  the  hands  of  Le  Breton,  the  secretary  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  of  the  whole  house.  In  specifying  the  districts  beyond  the 
limits  named,  or  north  of  the  Columbia,  the  additional  votes  and 
personal  influence  of  the  company  would  be  thrown  against 
us.  The  district  committee  contended  that  that  influence  and  vote 
would  defeat  us,  and  make  us  an  English  or  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
settlement.  We  could,  without  the  interference  of  the  company, 
manage  our  own  affairs  with  such  of  the  French  settlers  as  chose  to 
remain  and  vote  with  us.  Such  as  did  not  like  our  laws  could  have  a 
place  to  which  they  could  continue  their  allegiance.  Besides,  we  were 
confident  we  should  receive  a  large  immigration  in  the  fall,  and  in  that 
case  we  could  extend  our  settlements  and  districts  and  laws  to  that 
section  of  the  country. 

Another  prominent,  and  perhaps  the  most  prominent  reason  of  all 
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wa9,  we  were  afraid  to  attempUto  enforce  any  laws  we  might  wish  to 
adopt,  or  think  necessary  among  oureelves,  upon  the  servants  of  the 
company.  We  did  not  acknowledge  their  right  to  enforce  any 
English  laws  over  ns,  and  we,  as  the  writer  thought  then,  and  still 
thinks,  wisely  concluded  if  they  would  not  openly  interfere  with 
us,  we  would  not  openly  interfere  with  them,  till  we  were  strong 
enough  to  outnumber  and  control  them,  as  will  hereafter  be  clearly 
demonstrated. 

The  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  that  committee  shows  that  there 
were  frequent  short  adjournments.  These  moments  were  all  occupied 
in  discussing  and  agreeing  upon  some  report  that  was  soon  to  be 
acted  upon,  and  in  coming  to  a  unanimous  vote  as  to  the  final  result ; 
there  was  but  one  thought  and  but  one  object  with  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Legislative  Committee. 

That  thought  and  object  was,  to  establish  the  provisional  government 
they  had  undertaken  to  organize.  They  felt  that  union  in  their  action 
was  absolutely  necessary,  as  the  opposing  elements  were  so  strong,  that 
without  it  we  must  fail,  and  subject  ourselves  and  the  settlement  to 
the  worst  possible  tyranny  and  humiliation  from  Dr.  White  and  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

Afler  the  second  recess,  daring  the  second  day,  the  report  of  the 
military  committee  was  before  the  house  and  instructions  asked.  New- 
ell was  opposed  to  any  military  arrangements  at  all.  Hubbard  was 
undecided.  Gray  insisted  on  carrying  out  the  instructions  and  ideas 
of  the  meeting  of  the  2d  of  May  in  regard  to  military  officers  that  had 
been  appointed  at  that  meeting,  and  in  preparing  rules  to  govern  them 
in  organizing  and  drilling  the  men.  He  was  unwilling  to  leave  the 
military  power  without  any  responsibility  to  any  one  but  themselves ; 
hence  instruction  was  asked,  and  given,  to  proceed  as  indicated  in  the 
meeting  at  Champoeg,  and  prepare  a  military  law,  to  be  included  in 
the  articles  of  organic  compact. 

**  May  18,  1843. — House  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Session  was 
opened  by  prayer.  Minutes  of  yesterday's  session  read,  corrected,  and 
accepted. 

"  Robert  Newell  moved,  and  was  seconded,  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  prepare  a  paper  for  the  signature  of  all  persons  wishing 
an  organization." 

The  reader  is  already  informed  of  the  appearance  of  the  French 
protest,  and  that  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Le  Breton.  It  is  possible 
that  Newell  may  have  received  it  from  the  French  priest.  The  writer 
has  never  been  able  to  learn  the  exact  facts  in  the  case.  At  all  events 
Ne well's  resolution  shows,  that  however  willing  and  ready  he  was  to 
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commence  the  organization  of  an  American  government  with  his 
(idopted  countrymen,  he  is  now  in  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
step  he,  with  others,  had  undertaken. 

He  presents  a  resolution  to  get  up  a  committee  to  prepare  a  paper 
to  circulate  among  the  people,  to  find  out  who  were  in  favor  of  the 
organization  we  were  then  attempting  to  bring  into  shape,  under  the 
instructions  already  received. 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  understand  Mr.  Newell  better  if  he  is  more 
fully  informed  as  to  his  real  genealogy,  as  there  has  always  been  a  little 
doubt  whether  he  belonged  to  the  American  or  British  nation.  From 
the  best  information  we  could  get  about  him,  he  was  formerly  from 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  From  the  earliest  history 
we  have  of  him,  he  has  claimed  to  be  an  American,  and  represented  the 
interests  of  a  foreign  monopoly,  under  a  religious  belief  that  he  was 
conscientiously  right  in  so  doing.  By  keeping  himself  talking  strong 
American  sentiments  to  Americans,  and  acting  strongly  anti-American 
while  in  the  mountains  and  in  the  settlement,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
and  holding  positions  to  benefit  the  trade  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany ;  also  a  place  in  the  Legislative  Committee,  and  in  the  settler  s 
government,  to  shield  and  protect  those  who  were  seeking  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  American  trade  and  influence  in  the  country.  He  was  a 
man  of  quite  ordinaiy  ability,  yet  smooth  and  insinuating  in  his  man- 
ners, with  a  great  abundance  of  plausible  stories,  to  make  a  stranger 
believe  he  was  learned  in  a  profession.  His  real  sentiments  could 
never  be  learned  except  by  his  vote ;  his  thoughts  only  read  by  his 
acts,  which  always  tended  to  complicate  and  confuse  legislation.  This 
probably  arose  from  a  disposition  to  seek  popularity  and  places  he  was 
incompetent  to  fill ;  as,  also,  from  the  title  he  assumed  in  early  life,  it 
naturally  made  him  a  hypocrita  in  action  as  well  as  profession.  He  had 
not  the  moral  principle  requisite  to  make  known  the  truth,  and  to 
assume  his  proper  position  and  be  regarded  as  a  plain  man  without  a 
title.  As  plain  Bob  Newell  he  could  be  respected  for  his  natural  and 
genial  talent.  As  J)r,  Newell  he  assumes  an  air  to  correspond  with 
the  title,  and  shows  the  hypocrisy  of  his  life.  He  was  at  this  time,  and 
has  continued  to  be,  a  faithful  representative  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  and  Jesuit  interests  in  the  country,  for  which  service  they 
should  enter  his  name  upon  their  calendar  of  saints.  As  a  public  man, 
we  are  not  aware  that  he  ever  originated  a  single  act  or  law ;  but  as 
representing  a  clique,  or  the  interests  of  his  masters,  he  has  always  been 
ready  to  do  his  utmost  in  every  possible  way.  At  the  time  we  were 
called  to  vote  upon  Mr.  Newell's  first  resolution,  his  position  was  fully 
known  to  but  few,  yet  enough  was  understood  of  his  duplicity  to  reject 
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his  proposition  at  once^  and  the  house  proceeded  to  amend  its  rules 
and  add  a  ninth  to  those  already  adopted 

The  report  of  the  military  committee  was  recommitted  with  instruc- 
tions for  further  action.  Mr.  Hubbard  was  considerably  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Newell,  and  in  consequence  of  this  fact  the  military  rules  or 
laws  were  remodeled  in  committee  of  the  whole.  Newell  and  Hubbard 
were  disposed  to  defeat  it  altogether  as  unnecessary,  as  intimated  iu 
the  tenth  proposition  in  the  Freuch  priest^s  address.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Newell  acted  all  through  the  proceedings  of  the  Legislative  Committee 
upon  the  ideas  contained  in  that  address,  and  opposed  all  measures 
looking  beyond  the  suggestions  contained  in  it. 

At  this  point,  tbe  judiciary  committee,  consisting  of  Beers,  Hubbard, 
and  Shortess,  reported  in  part  on  the  executive  power,  and  opened  the 
eyes  of  Dr.  Newell  to  the  awful  responsibility  and  to  a  full  realization 
of  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  committee  were  in  favor  of  an  organi- 
zation, and  a  real,  actual  American  government  He  took  the  floor 
and  commenced  :  '*  Wall,  reelly  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  'ere  report  is 
a  stumper.  I  see  from  the  report  of  this  ^ere  committee  that  you  are 
going  on  a  little  too  fast.  I  think  you  had  better  find  out  if  we  can 
carry  this  thing  through  before  we  go  too  Helt,  We  have  a  good  many 
people  that  don't  know  what  we  are  about,  and  I  think  we  had  better 
adjourn  before  we  go  too  far." 

In  the  midst  of  this  speech,  which  was  a^  repetition  of  the  reasons  for 
getting  up  the  paper  to  find  out  who  were  favorable  to  our  proposed 
government,  the  house  was  so  uncourteous  as  to  adjourn  and  leave  the 
balance  of  Dr.  Newell's  speech  unrepeated.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in 
those  short  adjournments  as  noted  in  the  Oregon  archives,  nearly  or 
quite  all  the  little  differences  of  opinion  were  quickly  explained  and 
understood  by  a  majority  of  the  members.  The  exact  subjects  that 
were  before  them  at  the  several  meetings  we  have  no  documents  to  in- 
dicate,  and  we  can  only  be  governed  by  such  documents  as  we  have,  to 
wit,  the  record  and  our  own  memory. 

Newell  was  the  only  prominent  opposerof  the  report  of  the  judiciary 
committee,  which  was  prepared  by  Robert  Shortess,  to  whose  memory 
we  are  indebted  for  a  remarkable  speech  of  Hon.  Mr.  Robert  Newell 
on  that  occasion.  Mr.  Shortess  says  the  discussion  was  on  the  question 
of  who  should  be  deemed  voters.  Most  of  the  committee  were  in  favor 
of  universal  suffrage,  and,  as  Dr.  Newell  had  a  native  wife,  naturally 
supposed  he  would  be  quite  as  liberal  as  those  who  had  full  white  fam- 
ilies ;  but  the  doctor  gave  us  one  of  his  "  stumpers,"  or,  as  he  calls  it, 
"  **^  fir-tree  speeches^'*  by  saying :  "  Wall,  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
we  have  got  quite  high  enough  among  the  dark  cUncds/  I  do  not  believe 
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we  ought  to  go  any  higher.  It  is  well  enough  to  admit  the  Englisby 
the  French,  the  Spauish,  and  the  half-breeds,  but  the  Indian  and  the 
negro  is  a  little  too  dark  for  ma  I  think  we  had  better  stop  at  the 
half-breeds.  I  am  in  favor  of  limiting  the  right  to  vote  to  them,  and 
going  no  further  into  the  dark  clouds  to  admit  the  negro.^' 

We  confifss  that  till  Mr.  Shoitess  reminded  us  of  this  speech,  and  the 
manner  of  its  delivery,  it  had  escaped  our  memory,  and  that,  without 
it,  Mr.  Newell  could  scarcely  receive  his  proper  position  in  the  history 
of  our  early  struggle  for  American  liberty  upon  this  coast.  His  position 
and  the  patronage  he  received  from  the  Hudson^s  Bay  Company  were 
sufficient  for  him  to  work  effectually  in  their  interests  through  all  our 
struggle. 

''At  the  evening  session  of  May  18,  the  committee  on  ways  and 
means  were  instructed  to  prepare  a  subscription  for  presenting  at  the 
general  meeting,  to  procure  funds  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment, after  spending  a  short  time  in  committee  of  the  whole. 

"  Adjourned  till  next  day. 

"May  19,  1843. — ^House  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Opened  with 
prayer.  Moved  that  the  minutes  of  the  18th  be  accepted.  Taking  the 
whole  subject  of  the  organization  into  consideration.  Gray  presented 
the  following  resolution  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  pre- 
pare and  arrange  all  the  business  that  has  been  done,  or  may  be  done 
hereafter  at  this  session,  revising  statutes  of  Iowa,  etc.,  report  at 
the  next  session  of  the  committee,  and  request  the  clerk  to  copy  the 
tame. 

"  Resolution  adopted. 

"  Messrs.  Gray,  Beers,  and  O'Neil  were  appointed ;  these  three  living 
within  fifleen  miles  of  each  other,  it  was  thought  could  meet  and  super- 
intend and  revise  the  whole  proceedings,  and  get  them  in  shape  for 
the  public  meeting. 

"  Committee  of  ways  and  means  reported  a  subscription,  which  was 
accepted,  and  the  military  committee  reported  in  part,  which  was 
accepted. 

"Adjourned  to  2  p.  ic 

"  At  2  p.  M.  house  met.  The  judiciary  committee  reported  in  full. 
Report  accepted." 

On  the  20th  page  of  the  archives,  and  in  reference  to  the  proviso  in 
the  fourth  article  of  the  organic  law,  the  recprd  does  not  give  us  the 
fact.  The  proviso  referred  to  was  pre  >  red  but  not  included  in  the 
original  act,  as  reported  and  read  at  Champoeg,  but  was  adopted  at 
Champoeg.  The  report  was  duly  referred  to  the  revising  committee, 
and  the  proviso  left  in  the  hands  of  Le  Breton  to  be  withheld  or  pre- 
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sented,  as  the  occasion  might  require,  in  the  final  action  of  the  people. 
The  large  pretensions  to  lands  by  the  Methodist  and  Catholic  mis- 
sions were  fully  understood  by  the  entire  committee.  They  wished  to 
curtail  them  as  much  as  possible,  and  were  fully  aware  that  any  direct 
action  to  this  end  would  bring  the  whole  influence  of  both  missions 
against  them. 


CHAPTER  XUV. 

FoDrth  of  July,  1843.^0retion  bj  Mr.  Hines.— Meeting  of  Jul/  S.—Debate  <m  the 
land  law. — How  the  Jesuits  and  the  Hudson's  Baj  Company  secured  their  land 
claims. — Speech  of  the  Bev.  G.  Hines  agamst  the  proposed  Executive  Committoe. 
— The  committee  supported  bj  O'Neil,  Shortess,  and  Lee. — ^W.  H.  Graj  doees  the 
debate. — The  report  of  the  committee  adopted.— Committee  appointed  to  report  to 
Congress,  another  to  make  a  Digest  of  Territorial  laws,  and  a  third  to  prepare  and 
administer  an  oath  of  office 

On  the  4tb  of  July  our  national  anniversary  was  observed,  and  an 
oration  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  G.  Hines.  The  committee  favored 
the  selection  of  Mr.  Hines  as  orator,  that  they  might  gain  his  views, 
and  be  ready  to  meet  him  on  the  main  questions  that  would  be  brought 
up  on  the  fiflh.  In  this,  however,  we  failed,  as  he  dwelt  principally 
upon  the  subjects  of  temperance,  the  glorious  deeds  of  our  forefathers 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  influences  and  bless- 
ings of  the  day.  No  Englishman,  or  foreigner,  could  have  taken  any 
exceptions  to  his  sentiments  or  language.  On  the  5th,  Dr.  Babcock, 
chairman  of  the  meeting  of  May  2,  being  absent,  the  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  G.  W.  Le  Breton,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  May 
meeting.  On  motion,  the  Rev.  Gustavus  Hines  was  elected  president 
of  the  convention  by  acclamation.  R.  Moore,  Esq.,  chairman  of  the 
Legislative  Committee,  presented  his  report,  which  was  read  by  Secre- 
tary Le  Breton,  and  on  motion  accepted.  Rev.  L.  H.  Judson  moved 
that  the  report  of  the  committee  on  ways  and  means  be  accepted. 
This  motion  brought  the  land  law  up  for  discussion.  The  Legislative 
Committee  as  a  whole  reported  that  law  entire,  to  the  proviso  in  the 
fourth  article.  Upon  the  first  part  of  that  article  a  discussion  arose  be- 
tween Mr.  Newell  and  the  members  of  the  Methodist  Mission,  as  to  the 
right  of  any  single  individual  to  hold  a  claim  of  640  acres  upon  a  city 
or  town  site,  or  extensive  water  privilege.  Mr.  Moore  agreed  with  Mr. 
Newell  on  that  question,  as  he  claimed  one  side  of  the  Wallamet  River 
at  the  falls,  and  Dr.  McLaughlin  the  other.  The  Methodist  Mission 
also  claimed  a  right  to  the  east  side  of  the  Wallamet,  and  the  Milling 
Company  claimed  the  island,  upon  which  they  were  erecting  mills.  Mr. 
Newell  opposed  the  fourth  article,  to  favor  Dr.  McLaughlin ;  the  Metho- 
dist Mission  and  Milling  Company  favored  the  article  on  the  ground 
that  it  secured  them  in  their  rights,  and  prevented  a  monopoly  of  that 
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water-power  by  any  single  individuaL  Rev.  Jason  Lee  was  anxious  to 
secure  the  rights  and  claims  of  the  Methodist  Mission.  So  far  as  the 
water  privilege  and  town  sites  were  concerned,  there  were  no  fears  on 
the  part  of  the  committee,  but  in  reference  to  the  large  claims  of  the 
Methodist  Mission,  there  were  fears  that  Mr.  Lee  and  Mr.  Hines  would 
oppose  our  whole  effort,  and  combine  the  influence  of  their  mission 
against  the  organization.  To  satisfy  Rev.  Jason  Lee,  Le  Breton  pre- 
sented the  proviso  as  contained  in  the  fourth  article,  which  removed  his 
objection.  The  committee  were  well  assured  that  the  Jesuit  missions 
would  claim  the  same  right  to  land,  and  in  this  way,  the  one  mission 
would  be  induced  to  give  up  to  curtail  the  other.  This  occurred  as 
anticipated,  only  the  Metihodist  Mission  held  on  to  their  claims,  and 
attempted  to  maintain  them  publicly,  while  the  Jesuits  did  the  same 
thing  silently,  and^  by  having  their  lands  recorded  in  the  supposed 
names  of  their  members,  or  priests,  the  same  as  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  recorded  all  their  improvements  and  forts  in  the  names  of 
their  different  servants,  so  as  to  hold  them  for  the  company;  the 
company  and  the  Jesuits  having,  as  they  supposed,  secured  their  own 
claims  to  land  in  the  name  of  their  respective  servants,  joined  with  the 
new  immigrants,  in  condemning  the  large  pretensions  of  the  Metho- 
dist Mission,  and  in  this  way  prejudiced  the  minds  of  the  settlers 
against  it  for  doing,  openly,  just  what  they  had  done  in  the  names  of 
their  servants,  secretly. 

On  the  final  vote  there  were  but  few  dissenting  voices,  except  upon 
the  adoption  of  the  proviso.  It  may  be  asked  why  the  land  law  was 
brought  up  first.  The  minutes  as  recorded  on  the  twenty-third  and 
twenty-fourth  pages  of  the  Oregon  archives,  show  that  Mr.  Judson 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  ways  and  means. 
This  was  all  the  minute  that  was  made,  as  the  business  and  discussion 
progressed.  The  report  on  the  land  law  was  deemed,  by  the  com- 
mittee, to  be  of  the  first  importance,  as  all  were  personally  interested 
in  the  law  about  land  claims ;  and  upon  the  discussion  of  that  report, 
they  could  learn  the  result  of  the  whole  effort,  and  the  feelings  of 
the  people  as  to  the  permanence  of  the  proposed  government.  The 
notice  of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  ways  and  means,  on  page  24, 
and  of  the  proviso,  is  entered,  to  show  that  the  amendments  alluded 
to  were  made.  We  are  of  the  opinion,  that  had  Mr.  Le  Breton  lived 
to  copy  those  minutes,  he  would  have  so  changed  them.  He  says 
such  amendment  and  proviso  were  adopted.  To  this  fact  we  have 
affirmed  under  oath  as  being  a  part  of  the  provisional  law  adopted  at 
that  meeting.  This  bnngs  us  to  the  first  clause  of  the  organic  law, 
as  adopted  by  the  people  in  mass  convention. 
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The  preamble  and  first  article  were  adopted  on  motion  of  Joseph 
McLaughlin,  the  second  son  of  Dr.  John  McLaaghlin,  who  took  an 
active  pai*t  in  favoring  the  organization,  against  the  wishes  and  influ- 
ence of  his  family. 

The  second  article  was  read,  and,  on  motion  of  L.  H.  Judson,  was 
adopted. 

The  third,  on  motion  of  C.  McRoy,  and  the  fourth,  on  motion  of 
Joseph  Holman,  were  also  adopted. 

On  motion  to  adopt  the  fifth  article,  "  on  the  executive  power,**  it 
was  plain  to  be  seen  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hines  was  swelling  and  becom- 
ing uneasy,  in  proportion  as  the  Rev.  Jason  Lee  appeared  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  proceedings.  He  hesitated  to  put  Ihe  motion,  called  Robert 
Moore,  the  chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  to  the  chair,  and 
commenced : — 

"Mr.  President,  gentlemen,  and  fellow-citizens, — ^The  Legislative 
Committee  which  you  appointed  to  prepare  certain  laws,  and  perform 
a  certain  duty,  have  assumed  to  present  for  your  approval  something 
they  had  no  right,  in  all  the  instructions  given  them,  to  present.  They 
have  commenced  a  course  which,  if  not  checked,  will  lead  to  the  worst 
possible  iform  of  despotism.  Grant  them  the  privilege  which  they  now 
ask,  of  imposing  upon  this  settlement,  upon  you  and  me  and  our  fami- 
lies, this  hydra-headed  monster  in  the  shape  of  an  Executive  Commit- 
tee, and  we  have  but  the  repetition  of  the  Roman  Triumvirate — the 
CflBsars  upon  the  throne.  We  may  be  told  by  them,  in  excuse  for  the 
violation  of  plain  and  positive  instructions,  that  they  found  it  difiicult 
to  proceed  with  the  organizing  of  a  temporary  government  without  an 
executive ;  and  here  they  have  brought  before  you  this  monstrosity — 
this  black  bear — this  hydra-headed  monster^  in  the  shape  of  an  Execu- 
tive Committee  ;  and  ask  you  to  adopt  it,  as  necessary  to  preserve  your 
civil  liberties  and  rights. 

"  Gentlemen  and  fellow-citizens, — You  have  but  to  look  to  past  his- 
tory, to  warn  you  of  the  dangers  of  so  palpable  a  violation  of  instruc- 
tions on  the  part  of  public  servants.  You  instructed  them  to  do  a 
certain  work,  to  prepare  certain  laws.  If  they  could  not  do  as  in- 
structed, let  them  resign  and  go  home.  So  far  as  they  performed  the 
duties  assigned  them,  we  can  approve  of  their  acts ;  but  when  they 
attempt  to  force  upon  us  what  we  have  not  asked  of  them,  but  said  to 
them  we  do  not  want  this  monstrosity  with  three  heads,  yet  they  per- 
sist in  saying  we  do ;  and  have  gone  on  and  made  their  laws  to  cor- 
respond with  this  absurd  and  outrageous  thing  they  call  JExectUive 
Committee.  Is  it  wise,  is  it  reasonable,  that  we  should  submit  to  it  ? 
What  assurance  have  we  that  the  next  Legislative  Committee,  or  body 
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we  may  appoint,  following  the  example  set  by  this  one,  will  not  give 
us  a  king  or  emperor,  and  tell  us  it  is  necessary  to  complete  our  organi- 
zation?" 

Many  of  the  persons  present  at  Champoeg  on  the  5th  of  July,  1843, 
will  recollect  this  speech,  and  the  strong  and  emphatic  manner  in  which 
it  was  delivered.  Why  Mr.  Hines  did  not  move  to  strike  out  the  ex- 
ecutive clause  has  always  been  a  mystery  to  us.  When  he  had  resumed 
his  seat  as  president  of  the  convention,  Mr.  O'Neil  made  a  few  remarks, 
explaining  the  position  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Shortess  followed,  deny- 
ing the  assumption  of  power  attributed  to  the  committee,  or  a  disposi- 
tion to  go  beyond  their  instructions,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  a  head 
or  some  controlling  influence  somewhere.  Could  we  rely  upon  Captains 
McCarty,  or  McKay,  or  Smith  to  call  out  their  companies ;  or  Major 
Howard ?  Should  the  military  control  the  civil  power?  "The  thing  is 
absurd,"  said  Shortess.  Rev.  Jason  Lee  could  not  see  the  proposed 
executive  head  of  the  proposed  provisional  government  in  the  light 
Mr,  Hines  did.  If  it  was  thought  necessary  to  have  a  government  at 
all,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  head,  and  an  executive,  or  the  laws 
were  of  no  effect. 

It  was  arranged  with  the  Legislative  Committee,  that  Gray  should 
meet  Hines  on  this  question,  and  make  the  last  speech  in  favor  of  the 
executive  department.  Hence  O'Neil  and  Shortess  both  spoke  in  favor 
of  it.  Dr.  Babcock  was  opposed,  on  account  of  its  going  beyond  pres- 
ent necessities,  and  looking  too  much  like  a  permanent  and  independent 
government ;  whereas  we  only  wished  to  form  a  temporary  one.  He 
thought  with  Mr.  Hines,  that  the  committee  had  gone  beyond  their  in- 
structions in  providing  for  this  executive  power,  still  he  was  willing  to 
abide  the  decision  of  the  people.  There  was  a  little  uncertainty  as  to 
Mr.  Lee^siinal  vote.  Dr.  Babcock  was  clearly  against  us.  Mr.  Hines 
made  but  the  one  speech.  From  the  course  the  debate  had  taken.  Gray 
had  no  fears  a?  to  the  final  result,  and  waited  until  it  was  evident  that 
no  more  opposing  speeches  would  be  made  when  he  commenced : — 

"  Mr.  President  and  fellow-citizens, — The  speech  which  we  have  just 
listened  to,  from  our  presiding  officer,  is  in  the  main  correct.  It  is  true 
that  the  Legislative  Committee  were  not  instructed  to  bring  before  you 
an  executive  department  in  the  laws  and  government  yon  proposed  to 
form,  when  you  appointed  your  committee  to  prepare  those  law^s.  It 
is  also  true,  that  when  that  committee  met,  they  found  that  they  could 
not  advance  one  step  in  accomplishing  the  work  you  instructed  them 
to  perform,  without  some  supervising  influence,  or  power,  somewhere ; 
in  short,  without  a  head.  Their  instructions  were  against  a  governor. 
They  have  provided  an  Executive  Committee,  in  place  of  a  single  man 
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for  gorernon  This  execative  hesd  is  to  act  in  the  plaee  of  senate, 
ooancil,  and  governor.  This  provision  is  before  yoa  for  tout  approval 
or  rejection.  With  this  Ezecative  Committe  oar  organization  is  com- 
plete ;  without  it  we  have  no  head ;  no  one  to  see  that  onr  laws  are 
execated,  and  no  one  to  grant  a  reprieve  or  pardon  in  case  a  law  should 
be  enforced  against  the  life  or  property  of  any  one,  for  the  violation  of 
any  law,  no  matter  what  the  circumstances  connected  with  that  real  or 
supposed  violation  might  be.  The  pardon  and  mercy  part  of  our  law 
is  in  that  *  horrible  hydrarhecukd  monster  *  that  the  gentleman  spoke 
about,  and  warned  us  against;  and  instead  of  its  being  as  black  as  his 
*  bear^^  it  becomes  light  and  mercy  to  the  erring  and  the  ignorant^  As 
to  the  example  set  by  your  committee  for  future  despots  to  rob  us  of 
onr  liberty,  and  place  over  us  a  king  or  an  emperor,  you  and  I  have  no 
fears  so  long  as  we  elect  our  own  legislative  bodies. 

**  Now,  fellow-citizens,  let  us  look  calmly  at  our  true  situation.  We 
are  two  thousand  five  hundred  miles  from  any  point  from  which  we 
can  receive  the  least  assistance  by  land ;  and  seventeen  thousand  miles 
by  water.  A  portion  of  our  community  are  organized  and  ready  to 
protect  themselves,  and  to  defend  all  their  rights  and  interests. 
Another  organization  of  a  religious  character  is  in  our  midst, — ^I  should 
say,  two.  They  each  have  a  head — ^an  executive.  How  is  it  with  us? 
Who  is  our  head  in  all  that  pertains  to  our  civil  liberty,  rights,  and 
property  ?  It  is  possible  the  gentleman  may  wish  us  to  remain  as  un- 
protected, as  helpless  and  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  that  surround  us 
on  every  hand,  as  we  have  heretofore  been.  If  he  does,  you,  fellow- 
citizens,  I  am  sure,  do  not  wish  to  add  to  his  feebleness  by  destroying  the 
organization  yon  have  commenced,  because  he  is  afraid  of  what  some 
CsBsar  did  in  Rome  some  centuries  past.  We  are  acting  for  ourselves 
and  those  immediately  dependent  upon  us  for  protection.  In  union 
there  is  strength.  I  believe  you  are  fully  satisfied  that  your  committee 
have  acted  honestly,  and,  as  they  thought,  for  the  good  of  all  they 
represented.  If  such  is  the  case,  you  will  approve  of  their  acts,  and 
our  organization  will  be  complete  as  they  have  prepared  it  for  this 
meeting.'* 

On  the  question  being  taken,  there  were  but  two  or  three  votes 
against  the  executive,  or  fifth  section.  Mr.  Lee  informed  the  writer 
that  he  saw  plainly  enough  that  the  meeting  was  determined  to  have 
a  government  of  some  kind,  and  that  probably  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee was  the  best  at  first.  This  point  gained,  the  remainder  was  soon 
disposed  of 

The  marriage  fee  was  changed,  in  the  seventeenth  article,  firom  three 
dollars  to  one  dollar. 
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The  refiolation  referred  to  as  the  nineteenth  was :  ^^Hesolvedy  That 
a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  draw  up  a  digest  of  all  the  laws 
and  proceedings  of  the  people  of  this  Territory,  in  relation  to  the  pres- 
ent provisional  government,  and  the  reasons  for  forming  the  same; 
and  forward  said  digest  and  report  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  their  information.^'  Rev.  Jason  Lee,  Rev.  Gnstavns  Hines, 
and  Mr.  G.  M.  Walker  were  chosen  that  committee,  and  instructed  to 
have  access  to  all  public  documents,  and  to  call  upon  any  individual  for 
any  information  they  might  deem  necessary  in  carrying  out  their  in- 
structions. 

That  committee,  so  far  as  performing  their  duty  and  carrying  out  the 
wishes  of  the  people  were  concerned,  did  the  same  as  the  reverend 
Legislative  Committee  did  in  1841;  they  neglected  the  thing  alto- 
gether, and  paid  no  attention  to  the  object  of  the  resolution.  Still,  at 
the  present  day,  when  the  same  reverend  gentlemen  are  charged  with 
having  done  all  they  could  against  the  early  settlers'  government,  they 
attempt  to  repel  the  charge,  and  take  great  credit  to  themselves  for 
the  perseverance  of  others  in  securing  permanent  laws  and  protection 
for  themselves  and  the  settlements. 

Messrs.  Beers,  Hill,  and  Gale,  were  chosen  by  ballot  as  the  first  Exec- 
utive Committee. 

Hugh  Burns,  wbo  had  been  chosen  at  the  May  meeting  as  justice  of 
the  peace,  had  resigned,  and  Robert  Moore  was  chosen  to  fill  his 
place. 

The  committee  had  prepared  a  ftill  list  of  the  laws  of  Iowa,  to  recom- 
mend for  the  adoption  of  the  people,  which  was  presented  and  read, 
some  slight  amendments  made,  and  the  list  adopted. 

The  report  of  the  Legislative  Committee  was  adopted  as  a  whole ; 
and  on  motion  it  was  ^^  Resolved^  That  the  president  of  the  convention 
assisted  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Lee,  Clark,  and  Leslie,  be  a  committee  to 
draft  and  administer  an  oath  of  office  to  the  civil  officers  elected  on 
the  2d  of  May,  1843,  and  that  said  officers  be  required  to  subscribe  to 
the  same ;  and  administer  the  oath  to  the  supreme  judge,  who  shall 
hereafter  qualify  all  civil  and  military  officers  to  be  elected  by  the  pecv- 
ple."  At  this  point,  a  question  arose  in  the  mind  of  the  last-named 
committee,  whether  they  would  proceed  that  night  to  administer  the 
proposed  oath,  or  defer  it  till  some  other  time.  There  were  some 
earnest  and  determined  men  in  that  convention,  who  were  not  to  be 
defeated  at  the  last  moment  by  the  disposition  of  these  reverend  gentle- 
men to  delay  the  concluding  ceremony  of  drafting  and  administering 
the  oath  of  office  to  the  persons  the  people  had  chosen.  To  relieve 
them  of  all  doubt  as  to  the  wish  of  the  convention  (although  it  was 
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then  nearly  dark),  it  was  nvoved  and  carried,  ^*  that  the  committee  to 
qoalify  officers  proceed  to  the  performance  of  their  duty,  as  far  aa  prac- 
ticable, this  evening.'^    Judge  Wilson  was  not  present. 

Rev.  Jason  Lee  noticed  that  Mr.  Beers  received  the  smallest  number 

ft 

of  votes  given  for  any  member  of  the  Executive  Committee.  This  to 
him,  and  probably  to  Messrs.  Leslie  and  Hines,  was  unaccountable ;  but 
not  so  to  us,  who  understood  the  general  feeling  of  opposition  against 
the  rule  of  the  missionaries  and  their  large  claims  to  land ;  as  also  the 
secret  prejudices  excited  against  them  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
and  the  Jesuits,  who  attributed  the  entire  government  movement  to 
them,  while  the  organization  was  that  of  the  settlers  unaided  by  any 
mission,  except  individual  members  of  the  Protestant  missions.  This 
was  probably  the  reason  for  the  proposition  to  delay  qualifying  the 
officers  elected,  and  carrying  out  the  decided  wish  of  the  convention. 
This  fact  simply  shows  a  reluctant  assent  to  the  organization  by  the 
principal  members  of  the  missions.  The  French  address  showed  the 
feelings  of  the  French  and  Catholics,  while  the  Hudson^s  Bay  Company 
stood  entirely  aloof  from  it,  and  expected  to  defeat  the  whole  move- 
ment by  the  Influence  of  such  men  as  the  Rev.  6.  Hines,  Dr.  White^ 
Robert  Newell,  and  the  Indians. 

We  have  two  copies  of  the  organic  laws  adopted  by  the  people  at 
Champoeg  ;  one  published  by  Charles  Saxton  in  1846,  and  the  other  by 
the  compiler  of  the  Oregon  archives  in  1858.  That  published  by  Mr. 
Saxton  corresponds  nearer  with  our  own  recollections  of  the  facts  of 
the  case;  hence  we  will  copy  them  as  given  by  him. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

Organio  lairs. — ^Resolutions. — ^Districts. — Militia  law. — ^Land  claims. — Certificate. 

The  Legislative  Committee  recommend  that  the  following  organic 
laws  be  adopted : — 

We,  the  people  of  Oregon  Territoiy,  for  purposes  of  mutual  protection, 
and  to  secure  peace  and  prosperity  among  ourselves,  agree  to 
adopt  the  folio wmg  laws  and  regulations,  until  such  time  as  the 
United  States  of  America  extend  their  jurisdiction  over  us: — 

^  Section  L 

Be  U,enacted  by  the  free  citizens  of  Oregon  Territory^  That  the  said 
Territory,  for  the  purposes  of  temporary  government,  be  divided  into 
not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  five,  districts ;  subject  to  be  extended 
to  a  greater  number  when  an  increase  of  population  shall  require. 

For  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
as  the  basis  of  all  laws  and  constitutions  of  government  that  may  here- 
after be  adopted,  JBe  it  enacted^  That  the  following  articles  be  considered 
articles  of  compact  among  the  free  citizens  of  this  Territory. 

Abticle  1,  No  person  demeaning  ^himself  in  a  peaceable  or  orderly 
manner  shall  ever  be  molested  on  account  of  his  mode  of  worship  or 
religious  sentiments. 

Art.  2.  The  inhabitants  of  said  Territory  shall  always  be  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  trial  by  jury,  of  a  pro- 
portionate representation  in  the  Legislature,  and  of  judicial  proceeding 
according  to  the  course  of  common  law.  All  persons  shall  be  bailable, 
unless  for  capital  offenses,  where  the  proof  shall  be  evident,  or  the 
presumption  great.  All  fines  shall  be  moderate,  and  no  cruel  or  un- 
natural punishments  inflicted.  No  man  shall  be  deprived  of  his  liberty 
but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land  ;  and  should 
the  public  exigences  make  it  necessary,  for  the  common  preservation, 
to  take  any  person's  property,  or  to  demand  his  particular  services, 
full  compensation  shall  be  made  for  the  same.  And  in  the  just  preser- 
vation of  rights  and  property,  it  is  understood  and  declared  that  no 
law  ought  ever  to  be  made,  or  have  force  in  said  Territory,  that  shall 
in  any  manner  whatever  interfere  with,  or  affect,  private  contracts,  or 
engagements  bona  fide  made  and  without  fraud  previously  formed. 
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Abx.  3.  Beligioii,  monlitj,  and  knowledge,  l>^i^  neeenarj  to  good 
goremmeat  and  the  haf^nes  of  mankind^  9chooi*  and  the  means  of 
edocation  shall /arever  be  cneofwmgtd, 

AxT.  4.  The  ntmost  good  faith  shall  always  be  obserred  toward  the 
Indian*,  their  lands  and  property  shall  nerer  be  taken  fiom  than  with- 
out  their  consent,  and  in  their  property,  rights,  and  liberty,  they  shall 
nerer  be  invaded  or  distarbed,  unless  in  just  and  lawful  wars,  author- 
ized by  the  representatives  of  the  people.  But  laws,  founded  in  jus- 
tice and  humanity,  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  made,  for  preventing 
injustice  being  done  to  them,  and  for  preser^'ing  peace  and  friendship. 

Abt.  5.  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in 
said  Territory,  otherwise  than  for  the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted. 

Secfiojt  n. 

AsncLB  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  the  officers 
elected  on  the  2d  of  May  instant  shall  continue  in  office  until  the  second 
Tuesday  of  May,  1844,  and  until  others  are  elected  and  qualified. 

Abt.  2.  An  election  for  civil  and  military  officers  shall  be  held  an- 
nually upon  the  second  Tuesday  in  May  in  the  several  districts,  at  such 
places  as  shall  be  designated  by  law. 

Abt.  3.  Each  officer  heretofore  elected,  or  that  shall  hereafter  be 
elected,  shall,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  take  au 
oath  or  affirmation  to  support  the  laws  of  the  Territory,  and  faithfully 
'dischargo  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Abt.  4.  Every  free  male  descendant  of  a  tohite  many  inhabitant  of 
this  Territory,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upward,  who  ahall 
have  been  an  inhabitant  of  this  Territory  at  the  time  of  its  organiza- 
tion, shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  the  election  of  officers,  civil  and 
military,  and  be  eligible  to  any  office  in  the  Territory ;  Provided^  That  all 
persons  of  the  description  entitled  to  vote  by  the  provision  of  this 
section,  who  shall  emigrate  to  this  Territory  afler  the  organization, 
ehall  be  entitled  to  the  rights  of  citizens  after  having  resided  six 
months  in  the  Territory. 

Art.  5.  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  committee  of  three 
persons,  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  at  the  annual  election,  who  shall 
have  power  to  grant  pardons  aud  reprieves  for  offisnses  against  the  laws 
of  the  Territory,  to  call  out  the  military  force  of  the  Territory,  to  repel  in- 
vasions or  suppress  insurrections,  to  take  care  that  the  laws  are  faithfully 
executed,  and  to  recommend  such  laws  as  they  may  consider  necessary 
to  the  representatives  of  the  people  for  their  action.  Two  members  of 
the  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
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Abt.  6.  The  le^Iative  power  shall  be  veeted  in  a  committee  of 
nioe  persoDBy  to  be  elected  by  the  qualified  electors  at  the  annual  eleo- 
tion ;  giving  to  each  district  a  representation  in  the  ratio  of  its  popula- 
tion, excluding  Indians ;  and  the  said  members  shall  reside  in  the  dis- 
trict for  which  they  shall  be  chosen. 

Abt.  7.  The  judicial  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court,  ooi^ 
sisting  of  the  supreme  judge  and  two  justices  of  the  peace;  a  Probate 
Court  and  Justice  Court  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  be 
both  appellate.and  original ;  that  of  the  Probate  Court  and  Justice  Court 
as  limited  by  hiw ;  Provided^  That  individual  justice's  of  the  peace  shall 
not  have  jurisdiction  of  any  matter  or  controversy  when  the  title  or 
boundaries  of  land  may  be  in  dispute,  or  when  the  sum  claimed  exceeds 
fifty  dollars. 

Abt.  8.  There  shall  be  a  Recorder,  elected  by  the  qualified  electors  at 
the  annual  election,  who  shall  keep  a  faithful  record  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Legislative  Committee,  Supreme  and  Ptobate  courts ;  also  record 
all  boundaries  of  land  presented  for  that  purpose,  and  brands  used  for 
marking  live  stock;  procure  and  keep  a  record  of  the  same;  and  also 
record  wills,  deeds,  and  other  instruments  of  writing  required  by  law 
to  be  recorded.  The  Recorder  shall  receive  the  following  fees,  viz. :  For 
recording  wills,  deeds,  and  other  instruments  of  writing,  twelve  cents 
for  every  hundred  words;  and  for  every  weight  or  measure  sealed, 
twenty-five  cents.  For  granting  other  official  papers  and  the  seal, 
twenty-five  cents ;  for  services  as  clerk  of  the  Legislature,  the  same  daily 
pay  as  members  of  the  Legislature ;  and  for  all  other  services  required 
of  him  by  this  act,  the  same  fees  as  allowed  for  similar  services  by  the 
laws  of  Iowa. 

Abt.  9.  There  shall  be  a  Treasurer,  elected  by  the  qualified  electors  of 
the  Territory,  who  shall,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office, 
give  bonds  to  the  Executive  Committee  in  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred 
dollars,  with  two  or  more  sufficient  sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Territory,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  discharge 
of  the  duty  of  his  office.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  moneys  belong- 
ing to  the  Territory  that  may  be  raised  by  contribution,  or  otherwise, 
and  shall  procure  suitable  books  in  which  he  shall  enter  an  account  of 
his  receipts  and  disbursements. 

Abt.  10.  The  Treasurer  shall  in  no  case  pay  money  out  of  the  Treasury 
but  according  to  law,  and  shall  annually  report  to  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee a  true  account  of  his  receipts  and  disbursements,  with  necessary 
vouchers  for  the  same,  and  shall  deliver  to  his  successor  in  office  all 
books,  moneys,  accounts,  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  Territory, 
as  soon  as  his  successor  shall  become  quaUfiad. 
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Abt.  11.  The  Treasurer  shall  receiye  for  his  services  the  sum  of  five 
per  cent  upon  all  moneys  received  and  paid  ont  according  to  law,  and 
three  per  cent,  upon  all  money  in  the  Treasury  when  he  goes  out  of 
office,  and  two  per  cent  upon  the  disbursement  of  money  in  tiie  Treasury 
when  he  comes  into  office. 

Abt.  12.  The  laws  of  Iowa  Territory  shall  be  the  laws  of  this  Terri- 
tory in  military  and  criminal  cases,  cohere  not  otherwise  provided  for ; 
and  where  no  statute  of  Iowa  Territory  applies,  the  principle  of  oomoion 
law  and  equity  shall  govern. 

Art.  13.  The  law  of  Iowa  regulating  weights  and  measures  shall  be 
the  law  of  this  Territory ;  Provided^  The  Supreme  Court  shall  perform 
the  duties  required  of  the  conmiissioners,  and  the  recorder  shall  perform 
the  duties  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  commissioners,  as  prescribed  in 
Said  laws  of  Iowa ;  and  proved,  that  sixty  pounds  avoirdupois  shall  be 
the  standard  weight  of  a  bushel  of  wheat,  whether  the  same  be  more 
or  less  than  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  two-fifths  cubic 
inches. 

Asrr.  14.  The  laws  of  Iowa  respecting  wiUs  and  administrators  shall 
be  the  laws  of  this  Territory  in  all  cases  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Abt.  15.  The  laws  of  Iowa  respecting  vagrants  is  hereby  adopted  as 
&r  as  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  citizens  of  Oregon. 

Abt.  16.  The  Supreme  Court  shall  hold  two  sessions  annually,  upon 
the  third  Tuesdays  of  April  and  September,  the  first  session  to  be  held 
at  Charapoeg  upon  the  third  Tuesday  of  September,  1843,  and  the  sec- 
ond session  at  Tualatin  Plains,  upon  the  third  Tuesday  of  April,  1844^ 
At  the  sessions  of  the  Supreme  Court  the  judge  shall  preside,  assisted  by 
two  justices ;  Provided^  That  no  justice  of  the  peace  shall  assist  in  try* 
ing  any  case  that  has  been  brought  before  the  court  by  appeal  from  his 
judgment  The  Supreme  Court  shall  hare  original  jurisdiction  in  cases 
of  treason  and  felony^  or  breach  of  the  peace,  and  in  dvil  cases  where 
the  sum  claimed  exceeds  fifly  dollars. 

Abt.  17.  All  male  persons  of  the  age  of  sixteen  years  and  upwaxxl, 
and  all  females  of  the  age  of  fourteen  years  and  upward,  shall  have 
the  right  to  marry.  When  either  of  the  parties  shall  be  under  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  the  consent  of  the  parents,  or  guardians  of  such 
minora,  shall  be  necessary  to  the  validity  of  such  matrimonial  engage- 
ment Every  ordained  minister  of  the  gospel,  of  any  religious  denomi- 
nation, the  supreme  judge,  and  all  justices  of  the  peace,  are  hereby 
authorized  to  solemnize  marriage  according  to  law,  to  have  the  same 
recorded,  and  pay  the  recorder's  fee.  The  legal  fee  for  marriage  shall 
be  one  dollar ;  and  for  recording,  fifty  cents. 

Abt.  18.  All  offices  subsequently  made  shall  be  filled  by  election  and 
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ballot  in  ^e  sevBral  districts  upon  the  da j  appointed  by  law,  and  nnder 
each  regalations  as  the  laws  of  Iowa  provide. 

1,  Besolvedj  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  draw  up  a 
digest  of  the  doings  of  this  Territory  with  regard  to  an  organization^ 
and  transmit  the  same  to  the  United  States  government  for  their  in- 
formation. 

2.  JSesolved^  That  the  laws  of  lowa-^as  laid  down  in  the  ^^  Statute  LawB 
of  the  Territory  of  Iowa,  enacted  at  the  first  session  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  said  Territory,  held  at  Burlington,  a.  d.  1838-9,  published 
by  authority  in  Dubuque,  Russell  &  Reeves,  printers,  1839 ;''  certified 
to  be  a  ^  correct  copy,"  by  William  B.  Ck)nway,  secretary  of  Iowa  Terri- 
tory— ^be  adopted  as  the  laws  of  this  Territory. 

The  Legislative  Committee  recommend  that  the  Territory  be  divided 
into  four  districts,  as  follows : — 

First  District,  to  be  called  the  Tualatin  District^  comprising  all  the 
country  south  of  the  northern  boundary  line  of  the  United  States,  west 
of  the  Wallamet  or  Multnomah  River,  north  of  the  Yamhill  River,  and 
east  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Second  District,  to  be  called  the  YamJiUl  Distrid^  embracing  all  the 
country  west  of  the  Wallamet  or  Multnomah  River,  and  a  supposed  line 
running  north  and  south  from  said  river,  south  of  the  Yamhill  River,  to 
the  parallel  of  forty-two  degrees  north  latitude,  or  the  boundary  line 
of  the  United  States  and  California,  and  east  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Third  District,  to  be  called  the  GlackaTnas  IH^ict^  comprehending 
all  territory  not  included  in  the  other  three  districts. 

Fourth  District,  to  be  called  the  Champoeg  District^  and  bounded  on 
the  north  by  a  supposed  line  drawn  fi*om  the  mouth  of  the  Haunchauke 
River,  running  due  east  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  west  by  the  Wallam^ 
or  Multnomah  River,  and  a  supposed  line  running  due  south  from  said 
river  to  the  parallel  of  forty-two  degrees  north  latitude,  south  by  the 
boundary  line  of  the  United  States  and  California,  and  east  by  the 
summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  Legislative  Committee  also  recommend  the  above  districts  to  be 
designated  by  the  name  of  "  Oregon  Territory.^ 

The  Legislative  Committee  recommend  that  a  snbscription  paper  be 
put  in  circulation  to  collect  funds  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
government,  as  follows:  We,  the  subscribers,  hereby  pledge  ourselves 
to  pay  annually  to  the  treasurer  of  Oregon  Territory  the  sum  affixed 
to  our  respective  names,  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  government; 
Provided,  That  in  all  cases  each  individual  subscriber  may,  at  any  time, 
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•withdraw  his  name  from  said  subscription  upon  paybg  up  all  arrearages^ 
and  notifying  the  treasurer  of  the  colony  of  such  desire  to  withdraw. 

MUitia  Law. 

Abticlb  1.  The  militia  of  this  Territory  shall  be  arranged  into  one 
battalion,  consisting  of  three  or  more  companies  of  mounted  riflemen. 

Art.  2.  That  in  case  of  the  vacaiicy  of  the  office  of  major  by  death 
or  otherwise,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  appoint 
another  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  serve  in  the  place  of  such  removed 
officer,  until  the  annual  election. 

Abt.  8.  That  when  a  portion  of  country  is  so  distant,  or  so  situated, 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Executive  Committee  it  would  be  mconvenieDi 
for  persons  residing  therein  to  belong  to  an  organized  company,  they 
shall  be  organized  as  a  separate  company  under  the  command  of  a  cap- 
tain appointed  by  themselves,  and  give  due  notice  to  the  major  of  the 
battalion,  and  be  subject  to  the  same  laws  and  regulations  as  the  other 
companies  of  the  battalion. 

Abt.  4.  That  all  ccHnpanies  shall  meet  once  in  each  year  for  company 
inspection  upon  the  last  Tuesday  in  September,  well  mounted,  with  a 
good  rifle,  or  musket,  and  accouterments  for  company  inspection  and 
military  exercise. 

AsT.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  major  to  notify  eaeh  captain  of  a 
company  to  notify  each  member  of  his  company  of  the  day  and  place 
of  each  annual  meeting  of  his  battalion  and  company  at  least  six  days 
previous  to  such  time  of  meeting. 

Art.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  and  every  male  inbabitant,  over 
the  age  of  sixteen  years  and  under  sixty,  that  wishes  to  be  considered  a 
oitizen,  to  cause  himself  to  be  enrolled,  by  giving  his  name  to  the  proper 
officers  of  the  militia,  and  serve  under  the  same,  except  such  as  are  here- 
after excepted. 

Art.  7*  That  fines  shall  be  laid  upon  all  who  fail  to  adhere  to  the 
commands  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  the  same  shall  be  expended 
for  ammunition  and  arms,  without  delay,  and  persons  appnnted  to 
take  charge  of  the  magazine  wherever  the  Executive  Committee  shall 
direct  its  location. 

Art.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  C(Hnmittee  to  appoint  a 
surgeon  to  the  battalion,  who  shall  serve  in  his  profession  when  so  or- 
dered by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Art.  9.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  commissioned  officer  in  case  of  in- 
vasioD,  or  insurrection,  to  order  oat  the  militia  under  bis  command, 
provided  he  has  sufficient  reason  for  so  doing,  and  give  immediate  notice 
tbereof  to  the  Executive  Committee. 
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Art.  10.  The  militia  of  this  Territory  shall,  with  the  advice  and  cob- 

sent  of  the  Execative  Committee,  be  subject  to  the  call  of  the  authorized 

agents  of  the  United  States  government  until  she  may  send  troops  to 

support  the  same. 

Land  Claims, 

Abticle  1.  Any  person  how  holding  or  hereafter  wishing  to  establish 
a  claim  to  land  in  this  Territory,  shall  designate  the  extent  of  his  claim 
by  natural  boundaries,  or'  by  marks  at  the  corners  and  upon  the  lines 
of  said  claim,  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  Temtorial  recorder,  in  a 
book  to  be  kept  by  him  for  that  purpose,  within  twenty  days  from  the 
time  of  making  said  claim ;  Provided^  That  those  who  shall  be  already 
in  possession  of  land  shall  be  allowed  one  year  from  the  passage  of  this 
act,  to  file  a  description  of  their  claims  in  the  recorder's  office. 

Abt.  2.  All  claimants  shall,  within  six  months  from  the  time  of 
recording  their  claims,  make  permanent  improvements  upon  the  same, 
by  building  or  inclosing,  and  also  become  occupant  upon  said  claims 
within  one  year  of  the  date  of  such  i-ecord* 

Art.  3.  No  individual  shall  be  allowed  to  hold  a  claim  of  more  than 
one  square  mile,  or  640  acres,  in  a  square  or  oblong  form,  according  to 
the  natural  situation  of  the  premises,  nor  shall  any  individual  be  able 
to  hold  more  than  one  claim  at  the  same  time.  Any  person  complying 
with  the  provisions  of  these  ordinances  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same 
process  against  trespass  as  in  other  cases  provided  by  law. 

Abt.  4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  such  a  claim  upon  city 
or  town  lots,  extensive  water  privileges,  or  other  situations  necessary 
for  the  transaction  of  mercantile  or  manufacturing  operations ;  Provi- 
ded^ That  nothing  in  these  laws  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  affisct  any 
claim  of  any  mission  of  a  religious  character  made  prior  to  this  time, 
of  extent  not  more  than  six  miles  square. 

Approved  by  the  people,  as  per  minutes,  Wallamet,  July  5,  1843.' 

A  true  copy  from  original  papers.    Attest 

Geobgb  W.  Lb  Bbbton, 

Recorder. 
Certificate. 

This  certifies  that  David  Hill,  Alanson  Beers,  and  Joseph  Gale  were 

chosen  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  by  the 

people  of  said  Territory,  and  have  taken  the  oath  for  the  &ithful  per. 

formance  of  the  duties  of  their  office  as  required  by  law. 

Geobgb  W.  Lb  Bbbton, 

Recorder. 
WAtLiusT,  Obbgok  Tbbbitobt,  July  5, 1843. 
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DetKriptkm  of  Che  State  Hoiue.— Cobduct  of  the  VnoA  aettlen.— Armal  of  Dr.  Whit* 
man's  party  of  fanmigranta.— Proqperity  of  the  aettlera. — Change  in  the  policy  of 
the  Hudaoo'a  Bay  Company* — ^Tbeir  ezortatant  daimaL 

A  FKuamrx  State  Hoase  was  built  with  posts  set  upright,  one  end 
in  the  ground,  grooved  on  two  sides,  and  filled  in  with  poles  and  split 
timber,  such  as  would  be  suitable  for  fence  rails;  with  plates  and  poles 
across  the  top.  Rafters  and  horizontal  poles  held  the  cedar  bark, 
which  was  used  instead  of  shingles  for  covering.  It  was  twenty  by 
forty  feet.  At  one  end,  some  puncheons  were  put  up  for  a  platform  for 
the  president ;  some  pples  and  slabs  were  placed  around  for  seats ;  three 
planks  one  foot  wide  and  about  twelve  feet  long,  placed  upon  a  sort  of 
stake  platform  for  a  table,  for  the  use  of  the  Legislative  Committee  and 
the  clerks. 

Perfect  order  and  decorum  prevailed  throughout  the  proceedings. 
The  bolder  and  more  independent  portion  of  the  French  settlers  parti- 
cipated in  this  convention,  and  expressed  themselves  pleased  with  the 
result.  They  looked  to  this  organization  to  relieve  them  from  British 
tyranny;  while  by  far  the  greater  number  of  them  kept  aloof  and 
refused  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with,  or  to  submit  to,  the  organization. 

This  arose  from  the  advice  they  had  received  from  the  company,  and 
the  instructions  of  the  priests  who  were  among  them,  as  in  the  case  of 
Dr.  White's  effort  to  get  a  few  of  them  to  go  with  him  to  the  interior, 
on  the  report  of  threatened  Indian  difficulties.  The  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  as  indicated  in  a  communication  to  the  Executive  Committee, 
felt  themselves  abundantly  able  to  defend  themselves  and  their  political 
rights. 

This  year,  through  the  influence  and  representations  by  letters,  re- 
ports,  and  the  personal  efforts  of  that  devoted  iriend  to  Oregon,  Dr. 
Marcus  Whitman,  an  immigration  of  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five 
persons  arrived  in  the  fall,  notwithstanding  that  deceitful  servant  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  Grant,  at  Fort  Hall,  did  all  he  could, 
under  the  instructions  of  the  company,  to  induce  as  many  as  possible  to 
go  to  California,  by  telling  them  all  the  frightful  stories  he  and  his  men 
could  invent,  of  their  danger,  and  the  difficulties  they  must  encounter 
in  getting  through  to  the  settlement  on  the  Wallamet.    This  company 
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brought  with  them  thirteen  hundred  head  of  cattle.  The  immigration 
of  1842  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  thirtj-seyen  men,  women,  and 
children,  a  limited  supply  of  cattle,  and  a  number  of  wagons  to  Fort 
Hall,  whei*e  they  were  induced  to  abandon  most  of  them,  through  the 
fabe  statements  of  the  man  in  charge. 

The  immigration  of  1848,  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Whitman, 
brought  most  of  their  wagons,  teams,  and  cattle  through  all  safe.  They 
opened  the  road  to  the  Columbia,  and  the  trail  through  the  Cascade 
Mountains,  which  was  only  an  obscure  Indian  trail  quite  difficult  to 
pass  in  1842,  on  account  of  brush,  logs,  and  fallen  timber. 
•  Our  population,  all  told,  now  amounted  to  not  far  from  twelve  hun- 
dred. Among  the  immigrants  of  1842  and  '43  there  were  many  excel- 
lent families,  and  intelligent,  industrious,  noble-hearted  young  men ;' 
with  a  full  proportion  of  miserable  scoundrels.  Most  of  the  families 
soon  found  locations,  and  having  some  little  means,  with  the  assistance 
they  could  obtain  from  the  Methodist  Mission,  and  such  as  was  brought 
by  Captain  Couch  in  the  brig  Maryland^  and  the  barks  JLaiiaanne  and 
Toulony  by  Captain  Crosby,  sent  by  Mn  Cushing  of  Newburyport,  soon 
commenced  permanent  improvements.  The  winter  was  mild  and  the 
larger  portion  of  them  were  prosperous  and  happy  in  their  new  homes. 

The  provisional  government  was  formed  and  put  in  operation  in 
July  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  large  immigration  of  1843.  Supplies 
of  flour,  sugar,  and  tea  had  been  sent  from  the  settlement  to  meet  such 
as  might  be  in  want  on  their  way  into  the  Wallamet  Valley. 

From  the  time  it  was  known  that  Dr.  Whitman  had  safely  arrived  in 
Washington,  and  the  boundary  line  was  not  settled,  the  whole  policy 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  changed.  Advances  of  outfits  were 
made  to  such  men  as  Hastings  and  his  party,  Burnett,  and  other 
prominent  men.  Employment  was  given  to  a  select  few,  and  every 
encouragement  and  inducement  held  out  to  assist  as  many  as  could  be 
prevailed  -  upon  to  go  to  California ;  while  those  who  contemplated 
making  Oregon  a  permanent  home  were  denied  supplies  or  employ- 
ment, especially  those  who  had  asked  the  protection  of  the  American 
government.  Those  who  proposed  going  to  California  could  readily 
get  all  the  supplies  they  required  of  the  company  by  giving  their  notes 
payable  in  California. 

-  It  was  weU  understood  by  most  of  them  when  they  gave  their  notes 
{hat  they  never  expected  to  pay  them.  Two  of  them  informed  us  that 
they  did  not  intend  to  pay  if  they  went  out  of  the  country,  as  they  un- 
derstood it  as  equivalent  to  hiring,  or  giviag  them  their  outfit  to  induce 
them  to  leave. 

This  last  remark  applies  particularly  to  the  immigratipa  of  1842,  and 
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the  oompany  tbat  went  to  California  with  Mr.  Hastings  in  the  spring 
of  1843.  This  polio  J  continued  up  to  1847-8,  when  the  company  found 
themselves,  as  they  supposed,  through  the  influence  of  their  Jesuit  mis- 
sions and  Indian  allies,  prepared  to  fully  maintain  their  licensed  mer- 
cantile privileges,  hut  found  themselves  confronted  hy  an  army  of  five 
hundred  brave  and  determined  men,  and  an  organization  sufficiently 
strong  and  united  to  compel  them  to  again  change  their  policy,  though 
not  their  secret  hatred  of  what  they  termed  American  intrusion  upon 
their  imaginary  rights  in  the  country.  In  the  seventeenth  page  of  their 
memorial,  they  assert,  "  And  they  had  therein  and  thereupon  a  right  of 
trade  which  was  virtually  exclusive.  *  *  *  And  such  right  of  trade, 
and  the  control,  possession,  and  use  of  said  Territory,  for  the  purposes 
thereof^  independent  of  their  foreign  commerce  and  the  sale  of  timber, 
exceeding  in  total  value  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling  (t973,333.33)."  This  statement  is  made  in  behalf  of  that 
company  as  their  profits  in  trade  before  and  up  to  1846,  which,  together 
with  the  declaration  of  Dr.  McLaughlin  and  Mr.  Douglas,  as  found  in 
chapter  fifty-four,  addressed  to  our  Executive  Committee  under  date 
March  11  and  12,  1845,  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  true  policy  of  the 
company,  which  will  be  more  fully  developed  as  we  proceed. 
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KsACHiKG  thoughts  by  actions.  This  the  historian  of  the  times  has 
a  right  to  do ;  and  by  comparing  the  act  and  resnlt,  he  can  arrive  with 
ahnost  mathematical  certainty  as  to  what  the  thonght  was  that  origin- 
ated the  act,  and  produced  the  result.  Bat  we  are  not  confined  to  this 
mode  of  reasoning.  We  have  their  own,  and  the  statements  of  those 
&vorable  to  them,  to  substantiate  our  conclusions. 

Ist.  The  inadvertent  statement  of  F.  Ermatinger,  one  of  their  chief 
traders,  in  1838,  that  in  case  the  American  government  attempted  to 
take  this  country,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  would  arm  their  eight 
hundred  half-breeds,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Indians,  drive  back  any 
force  that  could  be  sent  across  the  continent  to  take  it.  Their  navy  could 
defend  the  coast.    The  Jesuits  could  influence  the  Indians. 

2d.  The  arrangements  made  to  bring  to  the  country  the  Red  River 
immigrants  in  1842. 

Sd.  The  stationing  of  a  ship  of  war  at  Vancouver  to  protect  the 
company. 

4d).  The  building  of  bastions  at  Fort  Vancouver,  and  strengthening 
that  post  in  1845-6. 

5th.  The  refusal  of  Mr.  Douglas  to  furnish  supplies  to  the  provisional 
troops,  sent  to  punish  the  parties  engaged  in  the  Wailatpu  massacre. 

6th.  The  supplying  of  Indians,  by  Mr.  Ogden,  with  a  large  amount 
of  war  material,  and  his  avowal  not  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
American  difficulties. 

f  th.  The  letters  and  correspondence  of  Sir  James  Douglas. 

8th.  The  positive  statements  of  William  MoBean. 

9th.  The  statements  of  Vicar-Oeneral  Brouillet 

10th.  The  correspondence  and  letters  of  Bishop  Blanchet 

11th.  The  testimony  they  have  produced  in  support  of  their  claims. 

12th.  The  designs  of  the  British  government  as  indicated  by  James 
Edward  Fitzgerald. 
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13th.  The  sending  of  American  immigrants  from  Fort  Hall  and 
Oregon  to  California. 

14th.  The  attempt  to  supply  the  Indians  in  the  interior,  by  the  aid 
of  Romish  priests,  with  a  large  amount  of  ammunition. 

15th.  The  implacable  hatred  implanted  in  the  mind  of  the  Indian 
against  Americans,  through  the  influence  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany and  the  Jesuit  missionaries  brought  to  the  country  for  that 
purposa 

16th.  The  strict  rules  of  the  company,  and  the  continued  effort  to 
enforce  those  rules  to  the  destruction  of  life  and  property. 

We  now  come  to  the  thoughts  which  originated  and  caused  the  fore- 
going acts. 

TheM  American  tnissionaries  have  done  more  to  defeat  us,  to  aettU 
the  catmtin/y  and  defer  the  establishment  of  the  boundary  line^  than  aU 
other  efforts  and  causes  combined  We  must  nukke  another  effort  to 
destroy  their  influence,  and  drive  them  and  their  settlements  from  the 
country ;  and  thus  secure  it  to  the  British  crown,  for  the  use  of  the 
company,  at  the  risk  of  a  war  between  the  two  countries. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Messrs.  Lee,  Parker,  Whitman,  Spalding, 
Gray,  and  other  missionaries,  had  their  passports  from  the  Secretary 
of  War  of  the  United  States,  giving  them  permission  to  travel  through, 
and  settle  as  teachers  in,  the  Indian  country;  and  that  all  military 
officers  and  agents  of  the  government  were  instructed  to  facilitate  their 
efforts,  and,  if  at  any  time  it  was  necessary,  afford  them  protection. 
These  passports  had  been  duly  presented  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany at  Vancouver,  and  had  the  effect  to  prevent  a  direct  effort  to 
destroy  or  drive  them  from  the  country,  as  they  had  done  to  all  who 
preceded  them. 

Hence,  an  extra  effort  must  be  made  to  get  rid  of  this  American 
ndssionary  influence,  and  the  settlements  they  were  gathering  around 
them* 

We  will  now  proceed  to  give  histories^  &ct8  as  connected  with 
resoUa. 

Two  intelligent,  jovial,  yet  bigoted  priests  had  been  brought  to  the 
country  by  the  company.  They  had  traveled  all  through  it,  and  had 
actually  discovered  the  pure  silver  and  golden  ores  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains,  and  earned  specimens  to  St.  Louis  and  to  Europe.  These 
priests  fully  understood  the  licensed  rights  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, and  the  efforts  they  were  making  to  secure  it  to  the  British 
crown.  They  were  also  assured  that,  in  case  the  American  Rrotestant 
influence  could  be  driven  from  it,  the  Papal  would  become  the  prevailing 
religion,  as  in  California  and  Mexico.    They  knew  that  the  En^iah 
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Episcopal  effort  was  an  early  and  ntter  failure,  and  that  no  renewed 
effort  would  be  made  in  their  behalf  by  the  company,  and  that  they 
were  then  using  their  influence  to  drive  the  Wesleyan  missionaries 
from  Moose  Factory.  Hence,  they  and  their  associates  entered  upon 
their  work  with  a  zeal  and  energy  only  equaled  by  him  who  was  their 
first  victim. 

F.  N.  Blancbet  visited  Canada,  New  York,  and  Rome,  and  was  made 
Bishop  of  Oregon.  His  associate,  P.  J.  De  Smet,  gathered  his  priests 
and  nuns,  returned  to  the  country,  and  entered  vigorously  upon  their 
missionary  work,  having  the  substantial  aid  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  and  the  personal  assistance  of  its  members.  Their  churches, 
nunneries,  and  scliools  sprung  up  as  if  by  magic  in  French  Prairie, 
Oregon  City,  Vancouver,  the  Dalles,  Umatilla,  Pen  d'Oreille,  Colville, 
and  St.  Marie.  The  Protestant  missions  in  the  country  were  greatly 
annoyed  by  the  unreasonable  and  threatening  conduct  of  the  Indians 
about  their  stations.  They  were  demanding  unreasonable  pay  for  the 
lands  upon  which  the  stations  were  located,  and  paying  but  little  or 
no  attention  to  their  American  teachers.  The  American  missionaries 
were  becoming  disheartened  and  discouraged,  and  were  beginning  to 
*  abandon  their  stations.  Rev.  A.  B.  Smith,  of  the  Kez  Perce  mission. 
Dr.  Richmond,  from  Nasqualla,  Rev.  Messrs.  Eone  and  Frost,  from 
Clatsop,  and  Mr.  Edwards  had  left  the  country.  Rev.  Daniel  Lee, 
Rev.  H.  K.  W.  Perkins;  Mr.  Brewer,  and  Dr.  Babcock,  had  all  become 
dissatisfied,  and  thought  they  had  found  a  plausible  excuse  for  leaving. 
A  simple  statement  of  a  man  in  the  employ  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany had  more  influence  with  them  than  their  missionary  vows  and 
obligations  to  the  churches  that  sent  them  out. 

They  were  not  satisfied  with  leaving  themselves,  but  made  charges 
against  the  purest  and  best  man  of  their  number,  simply  because  that, 
while  he  was  absent  from  Oregon  in  1838-9,  influences  were  brought 
into  the  country  by  the  company,  with  the  intent  to  defeat  them,  and 
destroy  all  Protestant  missions, — applying  the  same  policy  to  destroy 
tbe  harmony  and  usefulness  of  the  American  missions,  that  they 
had  used  to  destroy  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Indian  tribes; 
which  w^as  to  divide  them  up  into  factions,  and  get  them  to  quar- 
reling among  themselves,  as  in  the  case  of  Rev.  J.  S.  Griffin  and  party. 
This  would  destroy  their  influence,  and  help  to  break  up  their  set- 
tlements. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hines,  with  all  his  wisdom,  sound  judgment,  and 
experience,  became,  unwittingly,  an  important  instrument  and  apolo- 
gist in  this  deep-laid  scheme  to  rid  the  country  of  Protestant  mission- 
aries  and  American  settlements.    He  was  led  to  join  his  influence 
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against  his  truest  and  best  friend,  who  is  called  home  and  saperaeded, 
and  the  mission  stations  abandoned  and  broken  np. 

Mr.  Hines,  on  pages  236-7  of  hb  book,  says :  ^  With  regard  to  the 
objections  against  Mr.  Lee,  arising  from  his  not  famishing  the  Board 
with  the  desirable  report  concerning  the  disbnrsement  of  Uie  large 
appropriations^  it  should  be  observed  that  no  sach  charge  of  delin- 
quency appears  against  him,  up  to  the  time  of  the  appointment  of  the 
great  re-enforcement.^'  Dr.  White  was  known  to  be  a  bitter  enemy  of 
Rev.  Jason  Lee,  and  a  willing  tool  of  the  Hndson's  Bay  Ck>mpany. 
Mr.  Hines,  as  his  book,  and  the  letters  he  wrote  to  Dr.  White  and  the 
Lidian  Department  at  Washington,  show,  was  favorable  to  the  pro- 
ceedings and  policy  of  Dr.  White  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

We  understand,  through  Rev.  Mr.  Geary,  that  Mr.  fiines  attributed 
to  Mr.  Lee's  advice  expenditures  for  buildings  that  were  the  pet  objects 
of  Mr.  Hines  himself;  and  thus  Rev.  J.  Lee,  to  gratify  the  wish  of 
others,  yielded  his  own  convictions  of  right,  and  in  this  way  became 
an  object  of  censure,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  removal.  The 
*^  changes  inconceivably  great  with  respect  to  the  Ladians  of  Oregon,'' 
which,  Rev.  Mr.  Hines  says  '^  took  place  betwixt  the  time  the  great 
re-enforcement  was  called  for,  and  the  time  of  their  arrival  in  the 
Columbia  River,"  were  brought  to  bear,  and  had  their  influence  and 
effect,  upon  Aim,  in  his  Umpqna  missionary  trip,  in  his  trip  to  the 
interior,  in  his  representations  to  his  Missionary  Board,  in  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  provisional  government,  and  had  their  influence  upon  his 
missionary  brethren.  These  men,  Mr*  Hines  included,  instead  of 
studying  the  true  interests  of  the  country, — ^their  obvious  duty  to  the 
churches  that  sent  them  out,  and  the  cause  they  represented, — were 
flattered  and  cajoled  by  the  artful  members  of  a  foreign  monopoly,  and 
made  to  believe  they  had  talents  superior  to  the  field  in  which  they 
were  placed  by  the  influence  and  advice  of  the  superintendent,  Mr. 
Lee,  forgetting  the  changes  above  intimated,  and  having  no  suspidons 
that  a  secret  foreign  influence  was  working  to  bring  about  the  utter 
&ilure  of  their  Indian  missions;  nor  supposing  that  the  brightest  and 
best  talents  would  secure  the  most  attention,  and  the  surest  effort  to 
render  them  dissatisfied. 

The  whole  statement  about  Mr.  Lee's  recall,  and  the  reasons  assigned, 
appear  to  us  to  be  unjust  (though,  perhaps,  not  intended)  to  the  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Lee.  It  was  after  the  great  re-enforcement  spoken  of,  that 
the  large  expenditures  referred  to  were  made;  hence,  Mr.  Hines' 
excuse  confirms  the  charge,  and  he  only  attempts  to  change  the 
responsibility  to  another ;  while  Mr.  Lee,  like  Dr.  McLaughlin,  is  suf- 
fered to  fall  by  the  influence  of  his  professed  fiiends. 
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The  Jesuit  priests,  co-laborers  with  the  Hudson's  Baj  Company, 
did  not  hesitate  to  poison  the  minds  of  all  who  would  listen  to  them 
against  the  Protestant  missionaries  and  all  their  efforts ;  neither  did 
they  hesitate  as  to  the  means,  so  long  as  a  certain  object  was  to  be 
accomplished.  Le  Breton,  Lee,  and  Whitman  must  fall  by  their 
influence.  The  character  of  others  must  suffer  by.  their  malicious 
slanders  and  false  statements.  See  Brouillet,  pages  20  and  21,  in  which 
he  attempts  to  show  that  Dr.  Whitman  and  others  were  in  the  habit 
of  poisoning  melons  to '  prevent  the  Indians  from  stealing  them,  while 
the  fact  is,  the  Doctor  encouraged  the  Indians  to  come  an<}  get  mel- 
ons to  eat  freely,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  cultivate  for  themselves ; 
and  we  are  certain  that  no  one  at  the  station  at  that  time  thought  of 
patting  poison  into  melons. 

As  we  said,  we  are  reading  thoughts  by  words  and  acts,  so  as  to 
arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion  as  to  the  thought  that  caused  the  act. 

The  American  missionaries  and  settlements  must  be  driven  from  the 
coantry.  To  do  this,  the  Indians  that  have  heretofore  been  kept  at 
war  among  themselves,  must  now  be  united.  Some  changes  must  be 
made ;  Grant,  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company^  must  occupy  Fort  Hall, 
and  do  all  he  can  to  turn  immigrants  to  California,  and  rob  such  as  per- 
fiiBt  in  coming  to  Oregon« 

General  Palmer  says  in  his  jonrnal,  page  43 :  "  While  we  remained 
at  this  place  (Fort  Hall)  great  efforts  were  made  to  induce  the  immigra- 
tion to  pursue  the  route  to  California.  The  most  extravagant  tales 
were  related  respecting  the  dangers  awaiting  a  trip  to  Oregon,  and 
the  difficulties  and  trials  to  be  surmounted.  The  perils  of  the  way 
were  so  magnified  as  to  make  us  suppose  the  journey  to  Oregon  almost 
impossible.  For  instance,  the  two  crossings  of  Snake  River,  and  the 
crossings  of  the  Columbia  and  other  smaller  streams,  were  represented 
as  being  attended  with  great  danger.  Also,  that  no  company  hereto- 
fore attempting  the  passage  of  these  streams,  succeeded  but  with  the 
loss  of  men,  from  the  violence  and  rapidity  of  the  currents,  as  also  that 
they  had  never  succeeded  in  getting  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  head 
of  cattle  into  the  Wallamet  Valley. 

^*  In  addition  to  the  above,  it  was  asserted  that  three  or  four  tribes 
of  Indians  in  the  middle  regions  had  combined  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  our  passage  through  their  country.  In  case  we  escaped 
destruction  at  the  hands  of  the  savages,  that  a  more  fearful  enemy — 
famine — would  attend  our  march,  as  the  distance  was  so  great  that 
winter  would  overtake  us  before  making  the  Cascade  Mountains.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  an  inducement  to  pursue  the  California  route,  we 
were  informed  of  the  shortness  of  the  route  when  compai'ed  with 
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that  to  Oregon,  as  also  of  the  many  other  superior  advantages  it  pos- 
sessed." 

It  is  not  oar  intention  to  go  into  the  history  of  California,  bnt  give 
what  strictly  relates  to  Oregon  and  her  people  in  those  early  times. 
In  the  paragifaph  we  have  quoted  from  Gleneral  Palmer's  jonmai,  the 
reader  will  see  a  fiendish,  a  damning  policy;  and  if  our  language 
has  any  severer  terms  to  express  evil  motives  and  intentions,  let  him 
use  them,  as  belonging  to  the  course  pursued  by  that  organization 
yclept  Honorable  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  in  attempting  to  prevent 
the  settlement  of  Oregon,  and  sending  whole  families  to  starve  and 
perish,  and  become  cannibals  in  the  mountains  of  California,  rather 
than  tell  the  truth,  and  aid  them  in  getting  to  Oregon ;  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  extract  from  the  Gold  HiU  (Nevada)  News^  concern- 
ing the  horrible  sufferings  of  "  The  Donner  Party :" — 

"The  worid  perhaps  never  produced  a  sadder  and  a  truer  story, 
nor  one  which  will  be  so  long  remembered  by  many  whose  fortunes 
were  cast  on  the  Pacific  slope  in  the  early  days  of  its  settlement  by 
the  Americans.  We  personally  knew  one  of  the  families  that  perished 
among  the  Donner  party,  and  on  reading  the  interesting  letter  in  the 
Union  it  awakened  in  our  memory  a  little  incident  in  connection  with 
this  sad  calamity,  which  happened  in  the  State  of  Illinois  twenty  years 
ago  last  April.  At  that  time  we  were  publisher  of  a  newspaper  in 
Putnam  County,  Illinois.  Oregon  and  California  were  beginning  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  Western  people ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1846 
a  party  of  about  fifty  persons,  farmers  with  their  families,  and  young 
men,  was  made  up  in  that  county  destined  for  Oregon,  When  the  day 
of  departure  arrived,  the  whole  party  assembled  in  a  village  called 
Magnolia  to  agree  upon  camp  regulations,  appointment  of  ofiicers,  etc. 
As  a  journalist,  we  attended  that  meeting  and  published  a  full  account 
of  its  proceedings.  Among  the  party  was  "  Uncle  Billy  Graves ''  and 
his  family,  consisting  of  father,  mother,  two  daughters,  and  a  son,  the 
ages  of  the  children  ranging  from  fifteen  to  twenty  yeara.  Uncle 
Billy  Graves  was  a  well-to-do  farmer,  with  every  thing  comfortable 
about  him ;  and,  having  already  reached  the  age  of  threescore,  it  was 
a  matter  of  surprise  to  many  that  he  should  sell  his  farm  and  start  of 
to  make  a  new  home  in  such  a  faroff  and  wild  country  as  Oregon  then 
was.  But  the  country. in  Illinois  was  getting  too  thickly  settled  for 
the  old  man,  and  he  longed  for  the  wild  adventures  of  the  far  west.  lie 
pleaded  and  persuaded  us  to  go  with  him,  and  to  bring  our  office  along, 
as  Oregon  would  some  day  be  a  great  country,  and  we  would  have  tlie 
credit  of  having  been  the  first  to  publish  a  newspaper  in  it.  But  cir 
cumstanccs  over  which  we  had  no  control  prevented  us,  although  we 
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certainly  had  the  will  and  the  wish  just  as  Uncle  Billy  Graves  advised. 
We  remained  in  Illinois,  and  the  Graves  family  joined  with  the  overland 
party  for  Oregon.  Letters  written  by  the  party  during  the  summer 
were  published  in  our  paper.  The  last  one  written  by  any  of  the 
Graves  family  was  dated  at'  Fort  Laramie,  and  this  was  the  last  heard 
of  the  old  farmer.  He  joined  the  Donner  party,  which  separated  from 
the  emigration  to  Oregon  at  Fort  Hall,  near  the  headwaters  of  the 
Columbia,  and  wending  his  way  westward  toward  California,  before 
its  gold-fields  were  known  in  the  world,  he  perished  in  the  mountains, 
and  his  good  old  wife  perished  with  him.  The  son  and  daughters  of 
the  Graves  family  were  among  the  persons  who  were  rescued  by  the 
relief  party  of  sailors  and  others  who  were  sent  out  by  the  benevolent 
Americans  at  Sutter's  Fort  and  San  Francisco.  A  long  letter  written 
by  one  of  the  Graves  girls  was  published  in  our  paper  in  the  year  1847, 
and  which  contained  a  full  and  sad  account  of  the  awful  sufferings  of 
the  party.  We  shall  never  forget  the  manuscript  of  the  letter.  It 
was  blotted  all  over  with  the  tears  which  the  poor  girl  shed  while 
describing  the  sufferings  of  her  famishing  parents,  their  death,  and  the 
•  flesh  of  their  dead  bodies  furnishing  food  for  their  starving  children! 
Horrible  !  horrible  !  Let  the  bleached  bones  and  skulls  of  the  Donner 
party  be  gathered  together  and  decently  buried,  for  they  once  belonged 
to  good  Christian  people." 

The  Indians  also  have  become  deeply  interested  in  their  schemes  to 
prevent  the  settlement  of  the  country. 

We  are  told  by  Mr.  Hines,  on  page  143,  that  they  sent  one  of  their 
chiefs  on  snow-shoes,  in  the  winter  of  1842-3,  to  excite  or  induce 
the  Buffalo  Indians  to  join  them  to  cut  off  the  immigrants  that  were 
expected  to  come  to  the  country  with  Dr.  Whitman. 

Mr.  McKinley,  a  professedly  warm  friend  of  Dr.  Whitman,  was 
removed  from  having  charge  of  Fort  Nez  Percys,  and  William  McBean, 
who  (Mr.  Roberts,  an  old  clerk  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  says) 
'*  is  one  of  the  d dest  scoundrels  that  ever  lived,"  put  in  his  place. 

The  reader  will  not  forget  that  we  are  speaking  of  events  and  move- 
ments' in  a  country  where  an  Indian  in  a  canoe  or  on  horseback  or 
snow-shoes  was  our  swiftest  messenger,  and  that  its  boundaries  included 
what  is  now  the  State  of  Oregon,  the  Territories  of  Washington,  Idaho, 
and  Montana,  besides  Vancouver  Island  and  British  Columbia. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  a  powerful  and  unscrupulous  mon- 
opoly, and  the  only  representative  of  a  vast  empire  on  this  western  part 
of  our  continent.  To  possess  the  whole,  or  a  valuable  part  of  it,  was  an 
object  worth  using  the  influence  they  had  spent  years  of  labor  and 

thousands  (not  millions,  as  they  claim)  of  dollars  to  secure. 
24 
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The  time  luw  now  arrived  wben  all  is  at  stake.  I%e  Ameriam 
fnissionary  societies  have  aeeompUshed  fo/uU  American  commerce  and 
fur  traders  have  failed  to  do.  Hie  trouble  is  now  betweeo  a  **-  squofD- 
tocract/  of  British  skin  traders  "  and  Italiaii  and  Belgian  Jesuits  on  one 
side,  and  AmericaD  missionaries  and  settlements  on  the  other.  The  traden 
and  Jesuits  have  nearly  orercome  the  American  misfflonarj  inflnenoa 
The  settlements  are  organized.  The  old  policy  to  get  rid  of  all  oppoei- 
tion  fur  traders,  destroy  Indian  influence,  and  break  up  miasions,  most 
be  tried,  to  prevent  and  destroy  the  settlements. 

The  thoughts  expressed  in  this  chapter  have  carried  us  in  advance 
of  the  date  of  culminating  events ;  hence,  we  must  retom,  in  order 
that  we  may  bring  them  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence. 


CHAPTER  XLVHL 

184i^ — The  settlements  alarmed. — ^Indian  attack. — ^Death  of  Gt,  W.  Le  Breton. — ^Meeting 
at  Mr.  La  Chapelle's. — ^Volunteer  oompanj  formed. — ^The  Mbdesie  in  the  Columbia 
River. — The  Legislative  Assembly. — ^Names  of  the  members. — ^Peter  H.  Burnett. — 
Kr.  David  Hill. — Oregon  social  standard. — M.  M.  McCarver. — "  Old  Brass  Qun."— 
A.  L.  Lovejoy. — Daniel  Waldo. — ^Thomas  D.  Keizer. — Black  act — ^Prohibitory 
liquor  law. 

1844. — ^March  9th  of  this  year  found  our  settlements  alive  and  in 
great  alarm*  The  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  Oregon  City  had  made  an 
attack  upon  the  town  on  the  4th  instant,  and  three  white  men  had  been 
wounded  and  one  Indian  killed.  G.  W.  Le  Breton  was  wounded  while 
attempting  to  take  the  Indian  that  commenced  the  attack,  by  a  ball  enter- 
ing and  breaking  his  arm,  from  the  effect  of  which  he  died  some  twelve 
days  after,  and  was  buried  at  Vancouver,  where  he  had  been  taken  for 
surgical  treatment.  The  other  two  received  slight  flesh  wounds, 
although  one  proved  fatal — ^probably  made  by  a  poisoned  arrow.  The 
Indians  commenced  the  fight  in  open  day,  and  continued  it  till  their 
leader  was  taken  by  Le  Breton,  afler  his  arm  was  broken. 

The  Indian  was  placed  under  guard,  and,  on  attempting  to  make  bis 
escape,  was  killed.  Those  who  were  with  him,  and  took  part  in  the 
fight,  fled  into  the  thick  wood  back  of  the  town,  and  escaped. 

This  account,  which  we  have  received  from  other  sources,  will  be 
seen  to  differ  slightly  from  the  one  already  given  by  Dr.  White  in  his 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War.* 

A  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  Executive  Committee,  calling  for 
an  organization  of  the  military  forces  in  the  settlement  It  appears, 
from  the  record. of  those  times,  that  but  one  company  was  organized  in 
Champoeg  District.  The  proceedings  of  that  meeting,  as  noted  by  the 
writer,  and  signed  by  the  secretary,  gives  the  fullest  account  we  have, 
and  properly  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  times.  The  attempt  to  de- 
stroy the  people  and  town  at  Wallamet  Falls  was  made  on  the  4th  of 
March ;  the  news  was  conveyed  to  the  old  mission  and  Salem  on  the 
5th  ;  notices  were  immediately  sent  to  the  American  population  to  meet 
on  the  0th,  with  arms,  to  organize  for  defensive  or  offensive  measures* 
In  the  mean  time,  each  individual  and  family  took  such  precautionary 
measures  as  were  thought. advisable,  keeping  guard  over  their  separate 
and  individual  possessions.    Most  of  the  French  or  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
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pany^s  servants  showed  no  alarm  on  the  occasion,  and  very  few  of  them 
turned  out,  or  paid  any  attention  to  the  military  call,  though  the  meet- 
ing was  at  the  house  of  a  Frenchman. 

The  citizens  of  Champoeg  having  met  on  March  9,  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  La  Chapelle,  in  accordance  with  the  proclamation  issued,  the  meet- 
ing was  called  to  order  by  one  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  the 
proclamation  read. 

Upon  jbhe  suggestion  of  the  executive,  W.  EL  Wilson  was  choseD 
chairman  of  this  meeting,  and  T.  D.  Keizer,  secretary. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  was  briefly  explained  by  one  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  Hon.  A.  Beers,  and  the  chairman.  Information  was 
called  for  concerning  the  depredations  committed  at  Wallamet  Falls  on 
the  4th  instant. 

Mr.  Beers  presented  an  official  letter  from  Hon.  D.  Hill,  one  of  the 
Execuitive  Committee,  which  was  read.  Statements  were  made  by  Mr. 
Garrison  respecting  accounts  received  from  other  sources,  and  a  letter 
was  presented  by  the  United  Stales  sub-Indian  agent,  from  A.  L.  Love- 
joy,  Esq.,  respecting  the  affair  of  the  4th,  which  was  read. 

Statements  were  made  by  Hon.  A  Beers  concerning  the  steps  they 
had  taken,  and  the  orders  they  had  issued. 

On  motion,  the  United  States  sub-Indian  agent  was  requested  to  give 
his  views  and  advice  on  the  subject.  He  accordingly  related  his  pro- 
ceeding in  reference  to  the  matter;  said  he  was  unprepared  to  give 
advice,  or  suggest  what  was  best  to  be  done  in  the  present  case.  He 
was  fully  aware  of  the  defenseless  state  of  the  colony  and  the  dangers 
to  which  it  was  exposed.  He  knew  the  character  of  the  Indian  that 
was  killed  to.be  of  the  vilest  kind,  and  that  he  had  threatened  and 
attempted  the  lives  of  citizens  before.  The  agent  said  he  had  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  t^ake  him,  and  have  him  punished  by  the  Cay- 
uses,  to  avoid  the  danger  thai  might  result  from  the  whites  punishing 
him  themselves.  This  renegade  had  attempted  to  induce  the  Indians  at 
the  falls  to  burn  the  town ;  and,  failing  in  this  object,  he  returned 
across  the  river.  The  citizens  attempted  peaceably  to  take  him,  but  in 
the  affray  three  whites  were  wounded,  and  one  Indian  killed.  The  agent 
thought  a  more  efficient  organization  of  the  Territory  necessary. 

Some  remarks  were  made  by  W.  EL  Gray,  and  a  resolution  offered  as 
follows : — 

Hesolvedy  That  in  view  of  the  facts  presented,  we  deem  it  expedient 
to  organize  a  volunteer  company  of  mounted  riflemen,  to  co-operate 
with  other  companies,  to  bring  to  justice  all  the  Indians  engaged  in  the 
affair  of  the  4th  of  March,  and  to  protect  our  lives  and  property  against 
any  attempt  at  future  depredations. 
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Carried  unaiiirooasly.  Whereupon  W.  H.  Gray  presented  some  arti- 
cles of  compact  as  the  basis  of  an  organization  of  a  volunteer  company, 
which,  on  motion,  and  with  warm  expressions  of  approbation  from  the 
United  States  sub-Indian  agent,  were  adopted,  and  immediately  sub- 
scribed to  by  nineteen  volunteers. 

The  articles  of  compact  allowed  the  company  to  elect  a  captain,  lieu- 
tenant, and  ensign,  as  soon  as  twelve  men  should  be  enlisted,  so  the 
company  proceeded,  by  nomination,  to  elect  their  officers,  to  wit :  For 
captain,  T.  D.  Keizer ;  first  lieutenant,  J.  L.  Morrison ;  for  ensign,  Mr. 
Cason.  The  captain  gave  notice  to  the  company  of  his  acceptance  of 
the  appointment,  requesting  them  to  meet  at  the  Oregon  Institute, 
armed  and  equipped,  on  the  11th  inst,  for  company  drill. 

On  motion,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted,  viz. : — 

Iteaolved^  That  this  meeting  recommend  to  our  fellow-citizens  of  this 
Territory,  to  organize  volunteer  companies  in  their  respective  districts 
forthwith ;  and  to  rendezvous  at  the  Oregon  Institute,  on  Saturday,  the 
23d  instant,  at  12  m. 

Moved,  that  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be  signed  by  the  chair- 
man and  secretary,  and  as  much  of  them  as  is  deemed  proper  be  trans- 
mitted to  other  districts.     Carried. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 

W.  IL  Wilson,  Chairman. 
T.  D.  Ebizbb,  Secretary. 

It  will  be  seen  by  Dr.  White's  statement,  that  the  Indian  killed  was 
a  renegade  from  the  Cayuse  or  upper  country  Indians.  He  was  doing 
all  he  could  to  excite  the  Indians  and  get  them  to  join  in  a  general 
combination  to  destroy  the  American  settlements  in  the  Wallamet  Val- 
ley. Dr.  White,  as  he  stated  to  the  meeting,  had  now  reached  the  utmost 
limit  of  his  authority  and  hifluence.  He  knew  not  what  to  do.  He  was 
too  big  a  coward  to  propose  any  bold  measure,  and  too  mean  to  be 
trusted  by  the  settlers ;  hence,  if  the  reader  will  carefully  study  the 
proceedings  of  this  meeting,  he  will  find  a  firm  and  steady  influenqe,  on 
the  part  of  the  settlers,  leading  on  through  all  the  dangers  and  excite- 
ments of  the  occasion.  The  proposed  company  was  at  once  organized 
and  elected  its  officers.  Gray  accepted  the  office  of  first  sergeant  in 
the  company,  which  was  soon  filled  up  and  drilled,  and  all  were  mounted 
on  good  horses.  This  soon  became  known  throughout  the  settlements, 
and  had  the  effect  to  frighten  the  Indians  and  keep  them  quiet,  so  that 
DO  further  disturbance  was  made  in  the  settlements  of  the  Wallamet. 
It  also  had  the  effect  to  secure  in  the  Columbia  River  the  presence  of 
the  ModestCj  a  war  vessel-  of  the  English  government,  which  became 
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absoluidy  necessary  (ironicallj  speaking)  to  protect  the  property  And 
Interests  of  the  Hudson's  Baj  Company  from  the  tbreatened  depreda- 
tions of  the  Indians  about  their  posts  at  YancoaTer,  as  they  were  r^ 
resented  to  be  becoming  &r  more  hostile  than  formerly.  The  conqMmy 
had  found  that,  since  the  Americans  began  to  settle  in  the  oomitry, 
these  Indians  bad  become  more  dangerous  and  hostile  to  them ;  and  as 
their  people  were  scattered  more  extensirely  over  the  Indian  country, 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  have  their  principal  depot  more  strongly 
fortified  and  protected,  not  against  Indians,  for  they,  by  the  course 
already  pursued  by  that  c-ompany,  were  &st  melting  away.  Their 
country  had  been  ^  hunted  up  "  and  made  destitute  of  fur-producing 
animals  by  the  advanced  prices  they  had  given  in  1838-40,  and  noir 
starvation  was  their  their  only  portion,  unless  the  American  settlers 
would  share  with  them  what  they  produced  from  the  soiL  This  Indian 
difficulty  was  only  an  attempt  to  bring  on  an  Indian  war  in  the  WaDa- 
met  to  see  how  strong  the  settlements  were,  what  means  of  protection 
they  possessed,  and  what  their  offensive  measures  were  likely  to  be. 

This  opened  the  eyes  of  Sir  James  Douglas  to  the  natural  weakness 
of  Fort  Vancouver.  The  Modeste  was  ordered  to  the  river,  and  other 
preparations  were  made  to  defend  that  establishment  from  an  attack  of 
the  American  settlers.  They  found  from  the  results  of  what  occurred  on 
the  4th  of  March,  that  there  vxu  a  reed  substantial  p<ykoer  in  the  country^ 
and  an  influence  of  combination  that  they  did  not  dream  of;  hence 
they  found  themselves,  with  all  their  Indian  combinations,  the  weaker 
power. 

We  will  now  leave  the  Honorable  Hudson's  Bay  Company  under  the 
protection  of  the  guns  of  her  Majesty's  ship  Mbdeste^  the  fort  being 
repaired,  bastions  built,  and  all  other  protective  and  defensive  measures 
completed,  while  we  look  ailer  the  election  and  proceedings  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  1844. 

The  members  elected  from  Tualatin  District  (since  divided  int-o 
Washington,  Multnomah,  Columbin,  Clatsop,  and  Tilamook  counties) 
were  Peter  H.  Burnett,  David  Hill,  M.  M.  McCarver,  and  Mr.  Gil- 
more. 

Clackamas  District,  including  all  of  Washington  Territory,  Idaho, 
Montana,  and  half  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  was 
represented  by  A  L.  Lovejoy.  Champoeg  District,  including  Marion, 
Linn,  Baker,  Douglas,  and  Jackson  counties,  was  represented  by  Daniel 
Waldo,  from  Missouri,  Thomas  D.  Keizer,  from  Arkansas,  and  Robert 
Newell,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Peter  H.  Burnett  was  a  lawyer  from  Missouri,  who  came  to  Oregon 
to  seek  his  fortune,  as  well  as  a  religion  that  would  pay  the  best,  ahd 
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give  him  the  most  inflaence ;  which  in  the  Legislative  Committee  was 
aafficient  to  indace  that  body  to  pay  no  attention  to  any  organic  law 
or  principle  laid  down  for  the  government  of  the  settlements.  In  fact, 
he  asserted  that  there  were  no  constitutional  provisions  laid  down  or 
adopted  by  the  people  in  general  convention  at  Champoeg  the  year  pre- 
yioos.  Mr.  Burnett  was  unquestionably  the  most  intelligent  lawyer 
then  in  the  country.  He  was  a  very  ambitious  man — smooth,  deceit- 
ful, and  insinuating  in  his  manners. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lovejoy  (another  lawyer),  the  several  members 
were  excused  irom  producing  their  credentials,  and  on  motion  of  the 
aame  gentleman,  the  house  proceeded  to  elect  a  Speaker.  M.  M.  Mo- 
Carver  was  duly  elected. 

The  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Legislative  Committee  shows 
that  no  regard  was  paid  to  any  previous  laws,  or  constitutional 
provisions. 

David  Hill,  of  Tualatin  District,  was  from  Ohio.  He  was  a  tall,  slim 
man,  of  sallow  complexion,  black  hair,  with  strong  prejudices,  having 
no  regard  for  reli^on  or  morality.  He  left  an  interesting  wife  and 
family  in  Ohio,  and  passed  himself  off  in  Oregon  for  a  widower  or 
bachelor.  ^  He  was  favorable  to  all  applications  for  divorces,  and  mar- 
ried a  second  wife,  as  near  as  we  could  learn,  before  he  obtained  a 
divorce  (if  he  ever  did)  from  his  first  wife.  He  early  took  an  active 
part  in  the  provisional  government,  and  was  a  decided  opponent  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  as  also  of  all  missionary  efforts  in  the 
coimtry.  This  rendered  him  popular  among  the  settlere,  and  secured 
his  election  as  a  representative  for  that  district  for  several  years, 
although  his  education  was  quite  limited.  As  a  citizen  he  was  gen- 
erally respected.  Though  intimately  acquainted  with  two  of  his  sons, 
we  could  never  learn  that  he  was  any  thing  but  kind  and  affectionate 
as  a  husband  and  father.  The.  fact  of  his  leaving  a  wife  and  young 
&mily  in  Ohio,  coming  to  Oregon,  and  remaining  for  yeara  without 
making  any  provision  for  them,  is  evidence  of  guilt  in  some  one.  The 
friends  of  his  wife  and  family  spoke  of  them  as  being  highly  esteemed 
by  all  who  knew  them.  But  it  is  of  his  public  acts,  as  connected  with 
the  history  of  Oregon,  that  we  wish  particularly  to  speak. 

The  social  standard  adopted  by  the  people  of  Oregon  was  peculiarly 
adapted  to  &vor  men  of  Mr.  Hill's  morality,  and  aid  them  in  rising 
from  the  effect  of  any  former  misconduct  they  may  have  been  guilty 
of  in  any  other  country.  This  standard  was,  to  receive  as  fellow- 
citizens  all  who  came  among  us ;  to  ignore  their  former  actions,  and 
give  them  a  chance  to  start  anew,  and  make  a  name  and  character  in 
the  country. 
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There  mnst  be  something  Doble  and  generous  in  a  people  occopying 
a  new  and  wild  coantiy,  as  Oregon  was  in  those  days,  that  would  lead 
them  to  adopt  a  standard  for  oonmion  action  and  citizenship,  w>  pecn- 
liary  republican  and  in  accordance  with  the  most  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened Christianity.  To  this  spirit  of  toleration  and  benevolence  most 
be  attributed,  under  an  all-wise  Providence,  the  complete  saccess  and 
stability  of  the  first  civil  government  formed  on  this  coast.  Hence,  as 
we  have  before  said,  we  shall  deal  with  men,  morals,  and  politics  as 
they  belonged  to  Oregon  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing. 

M.  M.  McCarver,  from  having  acted  as  commissary  in  the  Black 
Hawk  war,  in  Iowa,  was  called  GeneraL  This  title  secured  to  him 
considerable  influence,  and  many  favors  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany. General  McCarver  was  a  man  of  common  education,  making 
large  pretension  to.  political  knowledge,  without  much  judgment  or 
understanding  of  political  economy.  He  was  an  intolerable  debater, 
aud  acquired,  among  the  lobby  members  of  the  Legislature,  the  name 
of  ''  Old  Brass  Gun,'''*  In  his  political  course,  he*  strove  hard  for 
popularity,  and  attempted  to  secure  places  of  honor  for  personal  pro- 
motion. He  was  what  would  be  considered  a  Simon  Pure  pro-slavery 
Democrat.  Like  the  silly  moth  in  the  fable,  he  fluttered  around  the 
shadow  of  Dr.  White,  the  sub-Indian  agent,  and  assisted  him  in  insult- 
ing the  Legislative  Committee  of  1845,  and  attempted  to  get  his  name 
before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  as  an  important  and  influen- 
tial man,  which  was  divulged  and  defeated  by  another  member  of  the 
same  committee,  though  in  a  cowardly  and  dishonorable  manner.  We 
are  not  aware  that  General  McCarver  ever  originated  any  im]X>rtant 
measure,  or  performed  any  extensive  or  important  service  in  the 
conntry.  His  political  schemes  were  generally  so  supremely  selfish 
that  they  died  still-bom. 

Mr.  Gilmore,  from  the  same  district,  was  a  substantial  farmer.  He 
neither  said  or  did  much,  and  but  little  is  known  of  him. 

A.  Lawrence  Lovejoy,  formerly  from  Massachusetts,  was  a  man  of 
medium  size,  light  complexion,  light  hair,  rather  impetuous  and  dog- 
matical in  his  conversation.  He  crossed  the  mountains  with  the 
immigration  of  1842  to  Dr.  Whitman's  station;  from  that  place  he 
attempted  to  return  to  the  United  States  with  Dr.  Whitman.  Aa 
near  as  we  can  learn,  he  became  utterly  exhausted  by  the  time  they 
reached  Bent's  Fort  on  the  Arkansas  River,  and  was  left  there  by  the 
Doctor.  In  the  summer  of  1843  he  returned  to  Oregon  and  pursued 
his  profession  of  law.  In  Oregon  he  has  always  acted  with  the  radical 
Democratic  party,  rather  doubtfully  on  the  pro-slavery  platform.  Ha 
was  the  first  regular  nominee  for  governor  of  Oregon.    George  Aher- 
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nethy,  the  secalar  agent  of  the  Methodist  Mission,  was  run  as  an 
independent  candidate,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Peter  H.  Burnett, 
Mr.  Russell,  and  his  friends,  who  bolted  the  general  convention,  was 
elected  governor,  though  at  the  time  he  was  on  a  visit  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  A  large  number  of  political  friends  still  adhered  to  Mr.  Love- 
joy,  and  made  a  second  attempt  to  elect  him  governor.  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy  was  again  the  opposing  candidate.  It  appeared  in  the  canvass 
of  that  year,  that  tlie  Hudson's  Bay  Company  generally  voted  for  Mr. 
Lovejoy;  but  the  personal  kindness  of  Mr.  Abernethy  to  a  priest 
traveling  up  the  Wallamet,  induced  him  to  tell  his  people  to  vote  for 
Mr.  Abernethy,  and  by  this  vote  he  was  elected,  although  a  fair 
majority  of  the  votes  of  the  American  settlers  was  given  for  Mr. 
Lovejoy.  Mr.  Lovejoy,  like  many  of  us,  leaves  but  little  usefulness  or 
philanthropy  to  record,  that  his  talents  and  position  should  have  led 
him  to  aspire  to.  As  a  citizen  and  neighbor,  he  is  kind  and  obliging, 
as  a  lawyer  not  above  mediocrity,  and  it  is  generally  understood  that  he 
makes  no  pretensions  to  religion. 

Daniel  Waldo,  formerly  of  Missouri,  was  a  plain,  substantial  farmer, 
and  the  first  man  who  ventured  to  experiment  upon  the  hills,  or  upland 
portions  of  Oregon.  He  had  owned  extensive  tracts  of  land  on  the 
banks  of  the  Missouri,  a  large  portion  of  which  had  been  washed  away 
by  the  floods,  which  cause  continual  changes  along  the  banks  of  that 
river.  In  coming  to  Oregon,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  take  the  hills, 
if  there  were  any  in  the  country.  He  did  so,  and  has  proved  by  his 
experiment  the  value  of  a  large  portion  of  country  that  was  before 
considered  worthless  for  cultivation.  From  the  time  Mr.  Waldo 
arrived  in  the  country  he  became  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Oregon. 
Soon  after  he  had  located  in  the  hills  bearing  his  name,  an  old  ac- 
quaintance of  his,  and  also  of  his  brother  in  Missouri,  came  to  Oregon 
on  a  visit,  and  was  about  to  return  to  the  States.  He  paid  Mr.  Waldo 
a  visit,  and  after  chatting  awhile  and  looking  over  his  farm,  on  which 
we  could  not  see  a  single  rail,  except  a  few  he  had  in  a  corral,  his 
friend  (Colonel  Gilpin)  said  to  him :  "  What  shall  I  say  for  you,  to  your 
brother  in  Missouri  ?"  «  Tell  him,"  said  Waldo,  "  that  I  would  not 
give  the  bare  idea  of  owning  a  section  of  land  in  Oregon  for  all  I  own 
in  Missouri  [which  was  then  two  sections,  1,280  acres],  and  that  I 
would  not  give  a  section  of  land  here  for  the  whole  State  of  Missouri." 
Such  men  gave  a  good  report  of  Oregon,  and  it  is  to  such  that  the 
country  is  indebted  for  her  stability  and  prosperity.  Mr.  Waldo's  ex- 
periment has  shown  the  capacity  of  the  country  for  settlement  to  be 
more  than  double  what  it  was  previously  considered,  and  while  some 
of  those  who  laughed  at  him  and  called  him  an  enthusiast  have  had 
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their  farms,  cattle,  and  houses  swept  away  by  floods,  he  has  remained 
in  the  hills  uninjared  and  secure. 

Thomas  D.  Eeizer,  from  Arkansas.  Of  this  man's  early  history  we 
have  learned  but  little.  It  seems  that,  for  some  canse,  he  and  his 
family  were  compelled  to  leave  the  State.  Their  story  is  that  a  gang 
of  counterfeiters  was  exposed  by  them,  and  in  consequence  of  their 
becoming  informers  they  were*  surrounded  by  a  mob  and  compelled  to 
leave.  On  first  arriving  in  the  country  they  were  not  scrupulous  as  to 
the  rights  of  their  neighbors,  or  those  of  the  Oregon  Institute,  or  mis- 
sion claims.  They  found  themselves  comfortably  housed  in  the  first 
buildings  of  the  Oregon  Institute,  and  occupied  them  till  it  suited 
their  pleasure  to  leave,  and  to  find  other  quarters  upon  land  claimed  by 
the  mission.  As  was  to  be  expected,  Mr.  Keizer  was  inclined  to  do 
all  he  could  to  curtail  the  mission  and  Institute  claims,  he  being  the 
gainer  by  curtailing  the  claims  of  others.  As  a  politician,  he  consid- 
ered all  little  dirty  tricks  and  slanders  against  an  opponent  justifiable. 
In  religion  he  professed  to  be  a  Methodist. 

Robert  Newell  has  been  previously  described.  . 

Such  being  the  composition  of  the  Legislative  Committee  of  Oregon 
in  1844,  it  is  not  surprising  that  interests  of  classes  and  cliques  should 
find  advocates,  and  that  the  absolute  wants  of  the  country  should  be 
neglected.  The  whole  time  of  the  session  seems  to  have  been  taken 
lip  in  the  discussions  of  personal  bills.  The  question  of  convention  of 
the  people  was  before  this  session  and  was  lost. 

There  was  one  inhuman  act  passed  by  this  Legislative  Committee, 
which  should  stamp  the  names  of  its  supporters  with  disgrace  and 
infamy.  We  find  its  inception  recorded  on  the  25th  of  July,  the  sixth 
day  of  the  session. 

On  motion,  the  rules  were  suspended  for  the  special  purpose  of 
allowing  Hon.  P.  H.  Burnett  to  introduce  a  bill  for  the  prevention 
of  slavery  in  Oregon^  without  giving  previous  notice;  which  wae 
received  and  read  first  time.  It  was  read  a  second  time  next  day  in 
the  forenoon,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  bill  to  prevent 
slavery  in  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes^  was  read  a  third  time,  and 
on  the  question,  "Shall  the  bill  pass?'*  the  yeas  and  nays  were  de- 
manded, when  the  vote  stood  :  yeas,  Burnett,  Gilmore,  Keizer^  Waldo, 
Newell,  and  Mr.  Speaker  McCarver — 6  ;  nays,  Lovejoy  and  Hill — 2. 

The  principal  provisions  of  this  bill  were,  that  in  case  a  colored  man 
was  brought  to  the  country  by  any  master  of  a  vessel,  he  must  give 
bonds  to  take  him  away  again  or  be  fined,  and  in  case  :be  negro  was 
found,  or  came  here  from  any  quarter,  the  sheriff  was  to  catch  him 
and  fiog  him  forty  lashes  at  a  time,  till  he  left  the  country. 
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These  six  Solons,  who  got  up  and  carried  through  this  measure,  did 
it  for  the  good  of  the  black  man  of  course,  as  one  of  the  first  principles 
laid  down  by  the  people  the  year  previous  in  the  organic  law,  and 
unanimously  carried,  was :  ^^  That  slavery,  except  for  the  punishment 
of  crime,  whereof  the  parties  shall  have  been  previously  convicted, 
shall  never  be  tolerated." 

The  principles  of  Burnett's  bill  made  it  a  crime  for  a  white  man  to 
bring  a  negro  to  the  country,  and  a  crime  for  a  negro  to  come  vol- 
untarily ;  so  that,  in  any  case,  if  he  were  found  in  the  country,  he  was 
guilty  of  a  crime,  and  punishment  or  slavery  was  his  doom. 

Mr.  Burnett  claimed  great  credit  for  getting  up  a  prohibitory  liquor 
law,  and  made  several  speeches  in  favor  of  sustaining  it,  that  being  a 
popular  measure  among  a  majority  of  the  citizens. 

At  the  adjourned  session  in  December,  we  find  the  executive  urging 
the  Legislative  Committee  to  adopt  measures  to  secure  the  permanent 
interests  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  also  to  amend  their  act  relative 
to  the  corporal  punishment  of  the  blacks,  and  again  urging  the  calling 
of  a  convention  of  the  people. 
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Message  of  the  Bxeootive  Committee.— ObaenratioiiB  on  the  meesage. — Qeaeronty  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. — The  Methodist  Misslon.-~-The  Oregon  Printing-press 
Association. — George  Abemethy,  Esq. 

To  the  Honorable  the  LegUHative  Committee  of  Oregon: 

Gentlemen, — ^As  the  expectation  of  receiving  some  information  from 
the  United  States  relative  to  the  adjustment  of  the  claims  of  that 
government  and  o^  Great  Britain  upon  this  country,  was  the  principal 
cause  of  the  adjournment  of  this  assembly  from  June  last  to  this  day, 
we  feel  it  our  duty  to  communicate  such  information  as  we  have  been 
able  to  collect  on  the  subject,  and  likewise  to  recommend  the  adoption 
of  further  measures  for  the  promotion  and  security  of  the  interests  of 
Oregon. 

The  lines  defining  the  limits  of  the  separate  claims  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  to  this  portion  of  the  country  had  not  been 
agreed  upon  when  our  latest  advices  left  the  United  States,  and  as  far 
as  we  can  learn,  the  question  now  stands  in  the  same  position  as  before 
the  convention  in  London,  in  1818.  At  that  time,  the  United  States 
government  proposed  to  draw  the  division  line  on  the  forty-ninth  par- 
allel of  north  latitude  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  To  this  Great  Britain  would  only  consent  in  part,  that  the 
line  should  run  on  the  forty-ninth  parallel  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
to  the  dividing  ridge  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  and  it  was  finally 
agreed  upon,  between  the  parties,  that  all  the  country  lying  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  should,  with  its  harbors, 
bays,  and  rivere,  remain  open  for  ten  years  to  the  vessels,  subjects,  or 
citizens  of  both  countries.  But  it  was  at  the  same  time  expressly 
understood,  that  the  said  agreement  was  not  to  be  construed  to 
afiect  or  prejudice  the  claims  of  either  party,  or  any  other  power,  to 
any  portion  of  said  country.  Before  this  agreement  expired,  another 
convention  was  held  in  London,  in  1827,  by  the  two  contracting  powers, 
by  which  the  former  treaty  was  extended,  with  the  provision,  that 
when  either  of  the  parties  thought  fit,  after  the  20th  of  October,  1828, 
to  abrogate  the  convention,  they  were  at  liberty  to  do  so,  by  giving 
twelve  months'  notice  to  the  other  contracting  party ;  but  nothing  in 
the  treaty  of  1827  was  to  be  constnied  so  as  to  afiect,  in  any  manner, 
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the  claims  which  either  of  the  contracting  parties,  or  any  other  power, 
might  have  to  any  of  ^he  country  lying  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  subject  has  again  heen  called  up  for  investigation  by  the  two 
powers,  and  a  negotiation  was  begun  at  Washington  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  year,  but  was  for  the  time  being  suspended  on  account 
of  a  disagreement  between  the  parties ;  and  notice  of  the  abrogation  of 
the  convention  of  1827  had  not  been  given  by  either  party  when  our 
latest  information  left  the  United  States.  And  we  find  that  after  all  the 
negotiations  that  have  been  carried  on  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  relative  to  settling  their  claims  to  this  country,  from 
October,  1818,  up  to  May,  1844,  a  period  of  nearly  twenty-six  years, 
the  question  remains  in  the  following  unsettled  position,  viz. : — 

Neither  of  the  parties  in  question  claim  exclusive  right  to  the  country 
lying  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  between  the  parallels  of  forty-two 
degrees  and  fifty-four  degi'ees  forty  minutes  north  latitude,  and  border- 
ing on  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  but  one  claims  as  much  right  as  the  other, 
and  both  claim  the  right  of  joint  occupancy  of  the  whole  without  pre* 
judice  to  the  claims  of  any  other  state  or  power  to  any  part  of  said 
country. 

We  have  submitted  to  you  this  information,  gentlemen  of  the  Assem- 
bly, for  two  reasons : — 

1st.  To  correct  an  error  that  occurred  in  our  last  communication  to 

•  

this  body  relative  to  the  claims  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
to  this  country. 

2d.  That  you  may  bear  in  mind,  while  legislating  for  the  people  of 
Oregon,  the  position  in  which  this  country  stands  with  regard  to  those 
claims. 

We  would  advise  that  provision  be  made  by  this  body  for  the  fram- 
ing and  adoption  of  a  constitution  for  Oregon,  previous  to  the  next 
annual  election,  which  may  serve  as  a  more  thorough  guide  to  her 
ofiScers,  and  a  more  firm  basis  of  her  laws.  It  should  be  constructed  in 
such  a  manner  as  would  best  suit  the  local  situation  of  the  country,  and 
promote  the  general  interests  of  the  citizens,  without  interfering  with 
the  real  or  pretended  rights  of  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain, 
except -when  the  protection  of  life  and  property  actually  require  it. 

We  would  suggest  for  your  information  that  this  government  has 
now  in  its  possession  notes  given  by  different  individuals  residing  in 
the  country,  amounting  to^  $3,734.26,  most  of  which  are  already  due. 
These  notes  are  a  balance  in  favor  of  Ewing  Young,  of  Oregon,  de- 
ceased, intestate,  a.  d.  1840,  after  all  legal  dues,  debts,  and  damages  are 
paid,  that  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  administrator  or  Probate 
Ck>urts  of  Oregon  up  to  this  date.    We  would,  therefore,  advise  that 
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these  claims  should  be  collected  and  appropriated  to  the  benefit  of  the 
country,  the  government  being  at  all  times  responsible  for  the  payment 
of  them  to  those  who  may  hereafter  appear  to  have  a  legal  right  to  the 
same. 

We  would  again  call  your  attention  to  a  measure  recommended  in 
our  last  communication,  to  wit,  the  expediency  of  making  provision  for 
the  erection  of  a  public  jail  in  this  country.  Although  the  community 
has  suffered  very  little  as  yet  for  the  want  of  such  a  building,  and  per- 
haps another  year  might  pass  without  its  being  occupied,  which  it  is 
hoped  may  be  the  case,  yet  we  are  assured  that  it  is  better  policy  to  have 
the  building  standing  without  a  tenant  than  a  tenant  without  the  build- 
ing. And  in  order  to  promote  industry  and  the  peace  and  wel&re  of 
the  citizens  of  Oregon,  this  government  must  be  prepared  to  discounte- 
nance indolence,  and  check  vice  in  the  bud. 

We  would  now  recommend  to  your  consideration  the  propriety  of 
making  provision  for  filling  public  offices  which  now  are  or  may  become 
vacant  by  resignation  or  otherwise,  previous  to  the  next  annual  election. 

We  would  recommend  that  the  act  passed  by  this  assembly  in  June 
last,  relative  to  blacks  and  mulattoes,  be  so  amended  as  to  exclude 
corporal  punishment,  and  require  bonds  for  good  behavior  in  its  stead. 

We  consider  it  a  highly  important  subject  that  the  executive  of  this 
government  should  have  laws  which  ipay  direct  them  in  settling  mat- 
ters relative  to  lands  reserved  by  Indians,  which  have  been,  or  may 
hereafter  be,  settled  upon  by  whites. 

We  would  also  recommend  that  provisions  be  made  for  the  support 
of  lunatics  and  insane  persons  in  Oregon. 

With  regard  to  the  state  of  the  treasury,  we  would  refer  you  to  the 
treasurer's  report  to  this  Assembly. 

We  are  informed  that  the  number  of  immigrants  who  have  cpme  to 
this  country  from  the  United  States  during  the  present  year  amounts 
to  upward  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  persona. 

We  would  recommend  that  the  act  passed  last  June,  defining  the 
northern  boundaries  of  Tualatin  and  Clatsop  counties,  be  so  explained  as 
not  to  conflict  with  the  act  passed  in  this  Assembly  in  June,  1843, 
extending  the  limits  of  Oregon  to  fifty-four  degrees  forty  minutes  north 
latitude. 

And  we  would  suggest,  in  conclusion,  that  to  preserve  the  peace, 
good  order,  and  kind  feeling,  which  have  hitherto  existed  among  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country,  depends  very  much  upon  the  calm  and 
deliberate  judgment  of  this  Assembly,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that 
Oregon,  by  the  special  aid  of  Divine  Providence  may  set  an  unpre- 
cedented example  to  the  world  of  industry,  morality,  and  virtue. 
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And  althongh  we  may  now  be.  nnknown  as  a  state  or  power,  yet  we 
have  the  advantages,  by  the  united  efforts  of  oar  increasing  population, 
in  a  diligent  attention  to  agriculture,  arts,  and  literature,  of  attaining, 
at  no  distant  day,  to  as  conspicuous  an  elevation  as  any  State  or  power 
on  the  continent  of  America. 

Bat  in  order  to  carry  this  important  measure,  and  arise  to  that  dis- 
tinguished station,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every  citizen  of  this  country 
to  take  a  deep  interest  in  its  present  and  future  welfare. 

As  descendants  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  we  should 
honor  and  respect  the  countries  which  gave  us  birth ;  and,  as  citizens 
of  Oregon,  we  should,  by  a  uniform  course  of  proceeding,  and  a  strict 
observance  of  the  rules  of  justice,  equity,  and  republican  principles, 
without  party  distinction,  use  our  best  endeavors  to  cultirate  the  kind 
feeling,  not  only  of  om*  native  countries,  but  of  all  the  powers  or  states 
with  whom  we  may  have  intercourse. 

Signed,  Osbobne  Rubseix, 

P.  G.  Stewart. 
Executive  Committee  of  Oregon. 

Dated,  Waixahet  Falls,  Dea  16,  1844. 

To  the  honor  of  the  country,  Peter  H.  Burnett's  negro- whipping  law 
was  never  enforced  in  a  single  instance,  against  a  white  or  black  man, 
as  no  officer  of  the  provisional  government  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him- 
self to  attempt  to  enforce  it. 

The  proposed  constitutional  revision  was  also  strongly  recommended 
by  the  Executive  Committee,  and  the  Legislative  Committee  went 
through  the  farce  of  calling  a  convention,  and  increased  the  number  of 
representatives,  and  called  it  a  Legislature.  In  fact,  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings seemed  only  to  mix  up  and  confuse  the  people ;  so  much  so, 
that  some  doubted  the  existence  of  any  legal  authority  in  the  country, 
and  the  leading  men  of  the  immigration  of  1843  denounced  the  organ- 
ization as  a  missionary  arrangement  to  secure  the  most  valuable  farming 
lands  in  the  country. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  under  the  guidance  of  James  Donglas 
and  P.  S.  Ogden,  carried  forward  their  plans  and  arrangements  by 
placing  men  at  their  posts  along  the  line  of  the  immigrant  route,  who 
were  doing  all  they  could,  by  misrepresentation  and  falsehood,  to  deceive 
and  rob  those  who  were  journeying  to  this  country. 

But,  says  the  sycophant,  the  early  settlers  of  Oregon  are  greatly 
indebted  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  supplies  of  goods  and  pro- 
visions sent  to  aid  the  starving  immigrants.  General  Palmer  tells  us 
(page  42)  that  flour  at  Fort  Hall,  when  he  came  along,  was  twenty  dol- 
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Inrs  per  one  hundred  pounds ;  cattle  were  from  five  to  twelve  dollars  per 
head.  They  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  receive  anj  thing  in 
exchange  for  their  goods  or  provisions,  except  cattle  or  monev. 

Two  to  foar  cows,  or  two  yoke  of  oxen  for  a  hundred  ponnda  of  floor 
is  great  generosity^  and  renders  the  man  who  gives  his  last  cow  or  ox 
to  the  company,  under  great  obligations ;  as  moch  so  as  the  eariy  settlers 
and  the  company's  servants  were  in  taking  care  of  their  cattle  for  the 
little  milk  tbey  could  get  from  them,  the  company  claiming  the  cow 
and  increase,  and  pay  for  any  animal  lost.  This  was  Hudson's  Bay 
Company's  generosity  to  the  early  settlers  I 

They  found  that  through  the  influence  of  Burnett,  Newell,  Pomeroy, 
and  a  few  other  Americans,  they  could  accomplish  more  than  by  direct 
opposition,  and  therefore  began  to  change  their  course,  and  manifest 
approval  of  the  provisional  government ;  so  much  so,  that  £rmatiDger, 
a  member  of  the  company,  was  elected  treasurer  in  1845,  in  opposition 
to  P.  Foster,  who  served  in  1844.    " 

During  the  summer  of  1844,  Rev.  George  Geary  arrived  in  the  country, 
'^  clothed  with  discretionary  power,"  and  had  the  destiny  of  missionaries, 
laymen,  property,  and  all,  put  into  his  hands.  He  superseded  Mr.  Lee. 
Mr.  Hines  returned  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  ihey  proceeded  at 
once  to  dispose  of  the  missionaries  and  property  of  the  Methodist 
Mission. 

Tlie  stations  at  Clatsop,  Nasqaalla,  and  the  Dalles  were  given  up. 
That  at  the  Dalles  was  sold  to  the  American  Board,  that  on  Clatsop  to 
Rev.  J.  L.  Parish,  while  the  station  at  Nasqnalla  was  abandoned  by 
Rev.  J.  P.  Richmond,  who,  with  Rev.  Messrs.  Eone  and  Frost,  had  be- 
come dissatisfied  with  their  Indian  missionary  labors,  and  returned  to 
the  States.  Rev.  Messrs.  D.  Lee  and  H.  E.  W.  Perkins,  Dr.  Babcock, 
and  Mr.  Brewer  had  all  made  up  their  minds  to  leave  the  country. 

These  missionaries,  having  enlisted  in  a  cause  surrounded,  at  the  time 
of  their  engagements,  with  all  the  romance  of  eaily  missionary  life  in 
the  far  west,  as  soon  as  they  reached  their  field  of  labor,  had  found  that 
romance  and  real  life  among  the  Indians  did  not  record  with  the  feel- 
ings of  their  proud  and  supremely  selfish  hearts.  They  were  not  satis- 
fied with  silently  withdrawing  from  the  country,  and  encouraging  otheis 
more  capable  and  better  adapted  to  the  missionary  work  to  come  to  it ; 
but  they  joined  with  Dr.  White,  a  bitter  enemy  of  Rev.  J.  Lee,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  latter  gentleman's  removal  from  the  superin- 
tendency,  and,  through  Rev.  Messrs.  Geary  and  Hines,  the  abandon- 
ment of  their  Indian  mission. 

As  an  outside  eye-witness  of  these  transactions,  we  will  state  frankly 
our  impressions  as  to  the  general  closing  up  of  the  Methodist  missionaiy 
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labon  amoDg  the  Indians.  The  special  and  general  watchfalness  of  the 
Hudson's  Baj  Company,  and  their  influence  over  the  leading  members 
of  the  mission,  and  the  effort  they  made  to  counteract  the  moral  and 
ciyil  improvement  of  the  Indians,  was  brought  to  bear  both  directly  and 
indirectly  npon  the  superior  and  subordinate  members,  the  same  as  it 
had  been  npon  the  members  of  the  missions  of  the  American  Board,  and 
caused  a  division  in  sentiment  as  to  the  usefulness  and  results  of  mission- 
ary labor,  and  thus  crippled  their  efforts,  and  caused  many  of  them  to 
join  with  Dr.  White,  and  complain  of  Superintendent  Lee,  as  an  excuse 
to  abandon  the  missionary  work. 

While  these  influences  were  working  their  intended  results  upon  all 
the  American  missionaries,  the  Jesuits,  having  explored  the  country, 
under  the  patronage  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, were  making  extensive  preparations  to  occupy  it  with  their  mis- 
sionaries, who  were  then  being  collected,  and  sent  from  Belgium  and 
Canada  to  Oregon,  under  the  direction  of  that  arch-Jesuit,  P.  J.  De 
Smet,  and  Bishop  Blanchet. 

By  the  time  they  arrived,  the  Methodist  Indian  missions  were  all 
disposed  of;  thus  enabling  the  Jesuits  to  fix  their  undivided  attention 
and  combine  their  united  influence  against  the  missions  of  the  American 
Board,  which  all  admitted  were  accomplishing  a  noble  work  among  the 
tribes  of  their  charge. 

As  Mr.  Fitzgerald  says  :  ''  But  the  company  not  only  get  rid  of  mis- 
sionaries as  soon  as  they  can  do  so  without  dangerous  unpopularity,  but 
they  obstruct  them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  while  in  the 
country."     (See  page  189  of  his  work.) 

This  opposition  to  the  missionaries  was  not  caused  by  the  Indians, 
but  the  personal  opposition  of  the  company,  as  proved  by  Sir  J.  Felly's 
answer  to  the  question,  '^  Have  you  found  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  natives  to  receive  moral  and  religious  instruction."  "Very  great. 
There  were  a  couple  of  young  lads  sent  from  the  Columbia  District, 
to  whom  the  names  of  Pelly  and  Garry  were  given ;  these  lads  were 
revered  by  the  natives,  when  they  returned,  for  the  religious  instruc- 
tions they  were  enabled  to  give."  (See  page  195,  of  the  work  above 
quoted.) 

One  Congregational  and  five  Methodist  ministers  have  left  the  coun- 
try with  their  families.  Five  Jesuit  priests  and  as  many  nuns  are  com- 
ing to  it.  Eight  hundred  emigrants  are  plodding  their  way  over  the 
mountains  and  plains  with  ox-teams,  to  find  a  home  rn  this  country, 
"^rhe  sub-Indian  agent  has  worked  himself  quiet.  The  Indians  are 
waiting  orders,  watching  the  immigration,  and  getting  ready  to  strike 
at  the  proper  time. 
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Mr.  Lease  bad  bronght  a  band  of  fire  hundred  head  of  California 
cattle  to  the  country  and  disposed  of  most  of  them  to  the  Hodaon's 
Bay  Company. 

The  Oregon  Printing-Press  Association  was  formed,  and  abont 
eighty  shares,  at  $10  each,  were  subscribed,  and  the  money  sent  to 
New  York  for  press,  type,  and  paper,  by  George  Abemethy,  Esq., 
who,  after  the  proTisional  organization  in  1843,  became  a  valuable  sup- 
porter of  all  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  His  integrity  of  charac- 
ter, consistent  piety,  and  unbounded  generosity,  but  few  will  question. 
From  his  position,  and  connection  with  the  Methodist  Mission,  he  has 
suffered  much  pecuniary  loss,  from  men  who  were  ever  ready  to  take 
undue  advantage  of  a  confiding  and  generous  disposition. 

As  a  public  officer  he  always  held  a  negative  position,  the  tendency 
of  which  was  to  hold  all  in  suspense,  and  wait  for  some  future  action, 
or  to  be  carried  forward  by  events  that  might  occur.  He  could  not  be 
called  a  leader  in  any  civil,  religions,  or  political  measure,  yet  be  truly 
represented,  in  his  public  capacity,  the  organization  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  So  far  as  he  was  capable,  he  held  in  abeyance  all  laws  and 
measures,  to  what  he  considered  would  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  government  at  some  futnre  time.  The  natural  result  of  this 
position  was,  to  accomplish  nothing  definitely.  Hence  we  find  in  ^ 
his  public  acts,  this  tender  spirit,  and  want  of  decided  action.  ' 

Mr.  Hines  started  for  the  United  States  by  way  of  China.  The 
property  of  the  Methodist  Mission  was  distribated,  and  the  settlers 
had  increased ;  while  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  were  busily  prepar- 
ing to  defend  their  assumed  rights  by  arming  their  forts  and  Indians 
in  a  manner  so  as  not  to  excite  suspicion,  or  alarm  the  American  settle- 
ments 
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CHAPTER  L. 

Dr.  Whitens  report — Seizure  and  destruction  of  a  distiUerj. — ^Homidde  of  Joel  Tumham 
— State  of  the  Territory. — ^Trials  of  Dr.  White. — The  liquor  law.— Revenue  act — 
Case  of  tbe  negro  Saul. — The  Indians  kill  an  oz.-— Other  Indian  difficulties.— Indian 
ezpeditiott  to  Califomia.— Death  of  the  Indian  Elijah.— State  of  the  Territory.— 
Claim  of  the  Hudaon^s  Bay  Company  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Columbia. — Letter 
of  Peter  H.  Burnett— The  Nes  Perots  and  Cayuses.— Extract  from  the  report  of 
the  United  States  Senate. 

Wk  give  the  following  extraots  from  Dr.  Whitens  Indian  report  and 
proceedings  in  Oregon,  that  the  reader  may  be  informed  as  to  what  he 
claimed  to  be  his  influence,  and  also  the  way  he  maneuvered  with  the 
Indians  and  settlers ;  with  his  full  account  of  the  killing  of  the  young 
Indian  Elijah  in  California. 

The  letters  from  the  different  missionaries  show  the  condition  of  the 
American  missions  at  the  time.  Mr,  Lee  and  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
did  not  deem  him  the  proper  agent  to  report  to.  Notwithstanding,  in 
his  report,  given  in  a  previous  chapter,  he  attributes  to  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries improvements  wholly  made  by  the  Americans,  not  from  igno- 
rance of  the  &tct,  but  from  personal  prejudice. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  committee  in  Congress,  to  whom  his  report 
and  petition  was  referred,  deemed  it  equitable  and  just  on  general 
principles,  and  allowed  it. 

Wallahbt,  November  4, 1844. 

Sir, — ^The  Hudson's  Bay  ship  Columbia  sailing  in  a  few  days,  nia 
Sandwich  Islands,  for  England,  by  the  politeness  of  her  owners  I  have 
the  honor  of  again  addressing  you,  and  certainly  under  circumstances 
most  favorable  and  gratifpng. 

Since  my  last,  forwarded  in  March,  aside  from  two  or  three  incidents 
of  an  unpleasant  nature,  the  colony  and  country  have  been  in  a  state 
of  unusual  quietness,  and  the  season  has  been  one  of  great  prosperity. 

Tbe  legislative  body,  composed  of  nine  members,  met  on  the  24th  of 
May,  at  the  fiills  at  Wallamet,  and  closed  their  short  but  effective  se^ 
sion  in  nine  dayto ;  having  passed,  in  due  form,  twenty-five  bills,  most 
of  which  were  of  importance  to  us  in  the  regulation  of  our  intercourse. 
A  few  of  these  laws  I  transmit  to  you,  and  would  here  remark,  the 
taxes  were  in  general  cheerfully  paid.  The  liquor  bill  is  popular,  and 
the  laws  of  Oregon  are  honored. 
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The  Liquor  act  not  coming  in  force  under  axtj  days  from  its  pAraage, 
a  few  indiriduab  (having  clandestine!  j  prepared,  before  its  passage) 
improved  this  favored  moment  to  dispose  of  all  thej  coold  with  any 
hopes  of  safetjl  Of  this  I  was  immediately  notified,  and  hastened  in 
from  the  Tualatin  Phuns,  all  the  mischief^  **  as  heretofore,^  being  done 
in  and  abont  the  town  at  the  falls  of  the  Wallamet. 

Liquor  was  in  oar  midst,  as  was  bat  too  manifest  from  the  noisy, 
▼algar,  obscene,  and  even  diabolical  expressions  of  those  who  had  pre- 
▼ioasly  ever  conducted  themselves  in  a  quiet  and  orderly  manner. 

This  was  perplexing  and  exciting,  as  all  professed  ignorance ;  and 
many  opinions  prevailed  regarding  the  amount  manufactured,  and  the 
number  interested,  and  especially  regarding  the  seat  of  mischief  or 
point  where  distilled. 

I  resolved,  at  whatever  danger  or  cost,  to  nip  this  in  the  bnd,  pro- 
cured the  call  of  a  public  meeting  at  once,  and  had  the  happiness  to  re- 
ceive the  following  expression  from  all  but  one  convened : — 

^  Resolved^  That  it  be  the  sense  of  this  meeting,  that  Dr.  White,  in 
his  official  relation,  take  such  assistance  as  he  may  require,  and  forth- 
with search  out  and  destroy  all  intoxicating  liquor  that  may  be  found 
in  this  vicinity  or  district  of  country. 

♦*P.  G.  Stbwabt. 
**JoHN  R  Long,  ^Executive  Chairman. 

"  Secretary." 

I  started  with  ten  volunteers  early  the  ensuing  morning,  and  found 
the  distillery  in  a  deep,  dense  thicket,  eleven  miles  from  town,  at  three 
o'clock,  p.  K.  The  boiler  was  a  large-size  potash  kettle,  and  all  the  ap- 
paratus well  accorded.  Two  hogsheads  and  eight  barrels  of  slush  or 
beer  were  standing  ready  for  distillation,  with  a  part  cf  one  barrel  of 
n^olasses.    No  liquor  could  be  found,  nor  as  yet  had  much  been  distilled. 

Having  resolved  on  my  course,  I  lefl  no  time  for  reflection,  but  at 
once  upset  the  nearest  cask,  when  the  noble  volunteers  immediately 
seconded  my  measures,  making  a  river  of  beer  in  a  moment ;  nor  did 
we  stop  till  the  kettle  was  raised,  and  elevated  in  tnamph  at  the  prow 
of  our  boat,  and  every  cask,  with  all  the  distilling  apparatus,  was 
broken  to  pieces  and  utterly  destroyed.  We  then  returned,  in  high 
cheer,  to  the  town,  where  our  presence  and  report  gave  general  joy. 

Two  hours  after  my  anival,  I  received  from  James  Connor,  one  of 
the  owners,  a  written  challenge  for  a  bloody  combat ;  which  ended 
last  week  in  his  being  indicted  before  the  grand  jury,  fined  $500,  and 
disfranchised  for  life. 
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Six  weeks  since,  an  unhappy  affray  occurred  between  one  Joel  Turn- 
ham,  late  from  Missouri,  and  Webley  Hauxhurst,  of  Wallamet,  and 
serious  threats  passing  from  the  former,  a  warrant  was  issued,  and 
Tumham,  resisting  with  a  deadly  weapon,  was  shot  down  by  the 
officer ;  for  which  he  comes  before  the  grand  jury  to-morrow.  Tura- 
ham  expired  at  once,  being  shot  with  three  mortal  wounds  through  the 
neck  aad  head,  bat  with  singular  desperation  fought  and  resisted  to 
the  last. 

So  far  as  I  underatand  the  public  expression,  all  unite  in  acquitting 
the  officer,  who  has  ever  been  a  harmless,  qui^t,  good  citizen ;  while 
Tumham  was  regarded  as  a  most  desperate  and  dangerous  character 
all  abroad,  having  lefl  Missouri  under  circumstances  most  unfavorable 
to  his  reputation  and  quiet  here,  where  he  has  been  particularly  sour, 
imtable,  and  quarrelsome;  and  was  the  more  obnoxious  as  he  was 
reputed  brave  and  generally  too  stout  for  his  antagonist. 

November  8. — ^Since  penning  the  last,  the  grand  jury  have  unani- 
mously declared  no  bill;  and  here  allow  me  to  say,  having  accom- 
|>anied  Judge  Babcock  to  four  of  the  courts  embraced  in  the  circuit 
of  five  counties,  I  have  not  seen  in  any  country  such  uniform  decorum 
and  quietness  as  has  prevailed  throughout  at  these  courts.  Much  of 
'  this  mildness,  sobriety,  and  good  order,  is  doubtless  attributable  to  the 
absence  of  all  intoxicating  drinks. 

The  laws  of  this  country,  framed  to  meet  present  circumstances,  are 
taking  deeper  and  stronger  root  continually.  And  some  are  already 
suggesting,  '^  notwithstanding  our  infancy,"  whether,  if  longer  left 
without  a  mother's  protection,  it  will  not  be  well  to  undertake  to  run 
alona 

The  resources  of  the  country  are  rapidly  developing,  and  the  expeo- 
tations  of  the  people  are  generally  high ;  the  mildness  of  the  climate 
and  the  strength  of  the  soil  greatly  encourage  the  large  immigration  of 
last  year.  For  the  last  twelve  months,  mercury  has  ranged  from  06  to 
30 ;  four-fiflhs  of  the  time  from  80  to  55 ;  making  an  agreeable  sum- 
mer and  mild  winter,  grazing  being  good  throughout;  so  much  so 
that  the  jaded  and  worn-down  animals  of  the  poor  immigrants  fatted 
up  greatly  to  their  surprise,  before  spring,  without  feeding  or  the  least, 
attention. 

Crops  of  all  kinds  usually  good,  even  to  Indian  corn,  and  cheerful- 
ness prevails  throughout  since  harvesting.  As  statements  have  been 
made  in  the  States  derogatory  to  our  soil,  allow  me  to  say,  it  is 
believed,  with  the  same  cultivation,  no  country  produces  better  wheat, 
oats,  peas,  barley,  potatoes,  or  any  crop  save  Indian  com,  for  which  the 
nights  are  generally  too  cool  for  a  heavy  growth.    The  wheat  crops, 
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being  newer  iajorcd  bj  the  fiDsts  of  winter  or  tke 
in  the  States,  are  lemsiiuibl  j  sore ;  nor  »  yet  have 
ditftuhed  b J  flies  or  inseetSb 

Wheat  erope  are  hear  j,  as  joa  will  jncige  when  I  assnvs  yov,  from 
mmplj  taming  orer  the  prairie  in  Jsne,  scattering  the  seed  in  October, 
and  then  with  no  Inrther  trouble  than  passing  the  hairow  over  it,  ten 
acres  npon  mj  plantation  grew  five  hundred  and  fort j-mw  bnsheia  and 
a  hal£  The  river  flats,  containing  mneh  aUnvial  deposit,  are  reiy  rich ; 
the  plains  beantiftil  and  Terdant,  being  admirably  watered,  but  gener- 
ally sparsely  timbered  the  high  lands  well  timbered  and  watered  in 
many  parts,  the  soil  tolerable,  prodacing  herbage  fM*  an  abvadance  of 
deer,  elk,  mountain  sheep,  etc.  The  entire  Wallamet  and  Umpqaa 
▼alleys,  capable  <^so8taining  a  population  of  several  millions^  it  is  gen* 
erally  believed  can  not  be  excelled,  as  a  whole,  for  richness  of  soil, 
variety,  grandeur,  or  beauty  <^  scenery ;  nor,  considering  the  latitude, 
can  be  equaled  in  mildness,  equability,  and  agreeableness  of  cliauitc. 

Since  last  writing,  abundance  of  limest^me  has  been  fond  at  the 
month  of  the  Columbia,  and  likewise  in  this  valley,  eonvenioitly 
obtained,  and  proves  of  an  excellent  quality.  The  Rev.  Mr.  De  &net 
arrived  here  in  August  last,  bringing,  as  a  part  of  his  cargo,  six 
priests  and  as  many  nuns,  fine,  hale4ooking  girls^  very  scc^table  just 
now,  particnliirly  as  the  Methodist  Mission  is  breaking  up,  and  the 
half-breed  Canadian  dat^bters  are  rapidly  multiplying. 

Having  no  pilot  ox  chart  to  depend  upon,  and  his  commander  a 
stranger,  he  sailed  in  through  the  south  channel,  greatly  to  the  sur^ 
prise  and  alarm  of  all  on  shore,  but  without  injury  or  difficulty,  not 
onoo  touching,  and  reporting  abundance  of  water  for  the  heaviest 
burden  ships. 

The  sands  are  supposed  to  have  changed  and  improved  the  channel ; 
but  of  this  I  know  nothing,  and  am  not  a  little  skepticaL  I  am 
induced  to  attribute  their  success  more  to  the  fine  day  and  small 
vessel  than  change  of  the  sands  in  their  favor  since  Captain  Wilkes 
left.  Captain  Couch,  however,  who  has  now  been  passing  in  and  out 
here  for  the  last  five  years  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Cnshing,  oi  Newbarj- 
port,  pronounces  it  a  better  port  to  enter  than  theirs^  and  says,  with 
pilots,  there  will  be  little  difficulty  or  danger. 

Our  exports  are  wheat,  beaver,  salmon,  and  lumber,  for  which,  in 
return,  we  obtain  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  sugar,  molasses^  tes, 
coffee,  and  other  commodities  brought  there  from  China>  England, 
and  America. 

We  are  much  in  want  of  a  currency  and  market,  American  mer- 
chants being  as  yet  a  slender  reliance ;  and  in  view  of  the  large  inuni- 
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grating  parties  of  each  year,  we  should  be  greatly  distressed  for 
necessary  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  but  for  the  most  commendable 
spirit  of  accommodation  on  the  part  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

Could  some  arrangement  be  entered  into  for  us  to  supply  the  navy 
of  the  Pacific  with  bread,  beef^  pork,  fish,  etc.,  we  would  thereby  be 
much  improved  in  our  condition.  This  might,  and  perhaps  ought  to 
be  done,  in  view  of  the  encouragements  held  out  for  our  people  to 
emigrate  to  this  country.  Should  it  not  be  convenient  for  our  ships^  qf 
war  to  come  to  the  Columbia  for  such  supplies,  they  could  be  shipped 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  if  required.    But  more  of  this  another  time. 

Having  just  taken  the  tour  of  the  colony  for  the  purpose  of  attend- 
ing the  courts  and  visiting  the  schools,  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  say  I 
felt  amply  rewarded*  I  found  throughout  health,  cheerfulness,  and 
prosperity,  and,  certainly,  most  surprising  improvements  for  the  short 
time  since  the  settlers  commenced.  The  decorum  of  the  couits  I  have 
spoken  o^  and  now  have  only  to  speak  of  the  schools  and  Indians,  and 
I  am  done,  fearing  I  have  already  wearied  your  patience.  For  the 
want  of  means,  the  Methodist  manual  labor  Indian  school  has  lately 
been  broken  up,  and  this  is  now  occupied  as  a  boarding-school  for 
white  children  of  both  sexes.  The  school  is  yet  small,  but  well  con- 
ducted, and  promises  usefulness  to  the  colony.  The  school  at  the  falls 
of  the  Wallamet  and  Tualatin  Plains,  and  likewise  the  one  under  the 
direction  of  Rev,  Mr.  Blanchet,  Catholic  clergyman,  are  all  small, — 
numbering  from  fifteen  to  thirty  only, — but  are  all  well  kept  and  doing 
good.  I  feel  solicitous  on  this  subject,  and  am  saying  and  doing  what 
I  can  to  encourage  education,  but,  like  all  other  new  countries,  the 
people  need  and  require  their  children  much  at  home. 

Since  the  unhappy  affair  last  spring,  the  Indians  have  been  unusually 
quiet,  and  the  summer  has  been  spent  without  alarm.  I  sent  my  inter- 
preter, Mr.  Lee,  to  the  Wallawallas  six  weeks  since,  to  make  some 
presents  to  the  chiefs,  as  a  safe  conduct  to  the  immigrants  down  to  this 
place,  but  having,  as  yet,  nothing  from  him  of  interest,  I  addressed  a 
line  to  Mr.  J.  B,  littlejohn,  who  is  just  down  from  there,  and  received 
the  annexed  reply ;  all  other  statements  are  corroborative : — 

"  Waixambt,  November  1,  1844. 

**  DxA.n  Sib, — ^It  is  with  the  utmost  pleasure  I  undertake  to  give  you 
what  information  I  am  able  to  do.  I  have  resided  with  the  missionaries 
of  the  American  Board  for  two  years  past ;  I  have  known  their  hearts, 
and  am  well  acquainted  with  all  they  have  done.  Their  influence  among 
the  Indians  is  by  no  means  small,  or  their  efforts  viun,  as  their  condi- 
tion is  very,  much  improved,  both  in  a  spiritual  and  temporal  point  of 
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view.  And,  dear  sir,  your  efforts  among  and  for  them  have  been  much 
to  their  advantage,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
missionaries,  but  greatly  to  increase  their  usefulness  among  tbcra.  I 
have  no  doubt  you  have  labored  with  this  motive  in  view.  The  Indians 
are  becoming  civilized  as  fast  or  faster  than  any  tribes  concerning  whom 
I  am  informed.  Their  anxiety  for  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  is  very  great; 
leading  them  to  make  most  commendable  efforts  to  obtain  them,  and 
their  efforts  are  by  no  means  vain.  They  have  purchased  a  good  num- 
ber from  those  who  are  emigrating  to  this  country,  by  exchanging  their 
horses  for  cattle.  Thus,  while  their  horses  have  been  very  useful  to  the 
immigrants,  they  have  greatly  benefited  themselves.  They  are  enlarg- 
ing their  farms  yearly, — improving  much  in  fencing,  etc.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  families  are  enabled  to  live  from  what  they  raise  on  their  farms, 
the  milk  of  their  cows,  and  their  beef  There  is  i>erfect  quietness  ex- 
isting between  them,  and  I  have  no  doubt  this  state  of  things  will  con- 
tinue to  exist.  Many  things  that  are  interesting  might  be  written,  but 
time  docs  not  allow  me  to  say  more  at  present. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  with  the  greatest  respect, 

"  J.  B.  LriTLKJOHir.'* 

Thus  far  the  Indians  have  kept  their  treaties  of  amity  with  me  aston- 
ishingly well,  and  it  is  thought  we  hstve  now  as  much  to  hope  as  fear 
from  them,  if  we  succeed  in  keeping  out  liquor,  which,  by  the  gi-ace  of 
God,  not  a  few  of  us  are  i^esolved  to  do,  though  we  do  not  pass  un- 
opposed, nor  slightly  opposed ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  that  most  salu- 
tary liquor  law,  and  the  hearty  co-operation  of  some  of  the  friends  of 
temperance  with  your  agent,  liquor  would  have  already  made  ruinous 
havoc  amonor  us. 

The  Methodist  Mission,  though  we  have  not  agreed  on  all  subjects, 
has  behaved  very  properly  on  this.  ^And  to  it,  in  connection  with  the 
Honorable  Hudson^s  Bay  Company,  will  the  colony  be  lastingly  in- 
debted for  its  commendable  efforts. 

Since  my  firat  arrival,  I  have  not  received  a  line  from  the  department 
save  my  last  year's  repoit.  As  my  condition  is  peculiar,  and  not  a  lit- 
tle embarrassing,  I  should  feel  greatly  obliged  for  an  expression  and 
further  instruction  from  the  department.  I  have  had,  as  may  well  be 
judged,  much  to  contend  with,  in  the  midst  of  lawless  Indians  of  so 
many  different  tribes,  and  lawless  whites  of  so  many  nations, — some 
bred  upon  old  whale-ships,  others  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  hundreds 
on  the  frontiers  of  Missouri.  I  have  at  times  waded  in  deep  perplexing 
difficulties,  but  am  now  greatly  relieved  by  the  colonial  government, 
which  as  yet  is  well  administered.    By  reason  of  this  I  now  have  less 
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.to  do,  and  sail  in  smoother  seas,  meeting  with  less  opposition  than 

heretofore,  my  pi*oper  official  relations  toward  the  whites  and  Indians 

bein<;  better  understood. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc., 

E.  WaiTB, 

Sub- Agent  Indian  A&irs,  W.  B.  M. 

Hon.  J.  M.  POBTEB, 

Secretary  of  War,  Washington 


An  Act  to  prohibit  the  Ufanu/acture  and  Sale  of  Ardent  Spirits, 

Whereas  the  people  of  Oregon,  now  occupying  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  intei*esting  portions  of  the  globe,  are  placed  in  the  most  critical 
and  responsible  position  ever  filled  by  men,  owing,  as  they  do,  import- 
ant duties  to  themselves,  to  their  country,  to  posteiity,  and  to  mankind, 
as  the  founders  of  a  new  government  and  a  young  nation ;  and  whereas 
the  introduction,  distillation,  or  sale  of  ardent  spii*its,  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  we  are  placed,  would  bring  withering  ruin  upon  the 
prosperity  and  prospects  of  this  interesting  and  rising  community,  by 
involving  us  in  idle  and  dissolute  habits,  inviting  hither  swarms  of  the 
dissipated  inhabitants  of  other  countries,  checking  immigration,  destroy- 
ing the  industry  of  the  country,  bringing  upon  us  the  swanns  of  savages 
now  in  our  midst,  intentipting  the  orderly  and  peaceable  administration 
of  justice,  and,  in  a  word,  producing  and  perpetuating  increasing  and 
untold  miseries  that  no  mind  can  rightly  estimate ;  therefore, 

JSe  it  enacted  by  the  Legislative  Committee  of  Oregon  as  foUovjs  :--' 

Section  1.  That  if  any  person  shall  hereafter  import  or  introduce  any 
afdent  spirits  into  Oregon,  with  intent  to  sell,  barter,  or  trade  the  same, 
and  shall  offer  the  same  for  sale,  barter,  or  trade,  he  shall  be  fined  the 
sum  of  fifly  dollars  for  each  and  every  such  offense,  which  may  be  re- 
covered by  indictment  or  by  trial  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  without 
the  fonn  of  pleading. 

Sec.  2.  That  if  any  person  shall  hereafter  sell,  barter,  or  trade  any 
ardent  spirits  of  any  kind  whatever,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  any  per- 
son within  Oregon,  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars  for 
each  and,  every  fiuch  sale,  barter,  or  trade,  to  be  recovered  by  indict- 
ment in  the  Circuit  Court,  or  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  without  the 
form  of  pleading. 

Sec.  3.  That  if  any  person  shall  hereafter  establish  or  carry  on  any 
manufactory  or  distillery  of  ardent  spirits  in  Oregon,  he  shall  be  subject 
to  be  indicted  before  the  Circuit  Coui*t  as  for  a  nuisance ;  and  if  con- 
victed, he  shall  be  fined  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  and  the  court 
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flbdl  kviie  an  ovder  to  the  sheriil^  direediig  him  to  fldxe 
distilling  apparatus,  whidi  order  the  sheriff  shall  execute. 

Sna  4.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  sheriflb,  jndges^  jnsliGea,  con- 
stables, and  other  officers,  vhen  they  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  act 
has  been  violated,  to  give  notice  thereof  to  some  justice  of  the  peace  or 
judge  of  a  court,  wlio  shall  immediatelj  issue  hb  warrant  and  canse  the 
offending  party  to  be  arrested,  and,  if  such  officer  has  jurisdiction  to  try 
such  case,  shall  proceed  to  try  such  o&nder  without  delay,  and  give 
judgment  accordingly ;  but,  if  such  officer  shall  not  have  jurisdiction  to 
try  the  case,  he  shall,  if  the  party  be  guilty,  bind  him  over  to  appear 
before  the  next  Circuit  Court  of  the  proper  county. 

Ssa  5.  That  all  sales,  barters,  or  tradeft,  made  under  color  of  gifts  or 
otherwise,  with  intent  to  evade  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  a  violation  of 
the  same,  and  all  fines  and  penalties  recovered  under  this  act  shall  go 
into  the  general  treasury,  and  all  officers  receiving  the  same  shall  pay 
over  to  the  sheri£E^  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  pay  the  same  into  the 
treasury. 

Ssa  6.  That  this  act  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  any  prac- 
ticing physician  from  selling  such  liquors  for  medicine,  not  to  exceed 
one  gallon  at  one  time. 

Sxa  7.  That  the  clerk  shall  make  out  a  copy  of  this  act  and  put  the 
same  up  in  Oregon  City  as  early  as  practicabla 

Ssa  8.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  within  sixty  days  from  and 
after  its  passage. 
.  Passed  24th  Jane,  1844.  M.  M.  McCabvsb,  Speaker. 

Attest :  J.  E.  Lono,  Clerk. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  Ways  and  Means. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislative  Committee  of  Oregon  as  foUows:-- 

Section  1.  That  ia  order  to  raise  a  revenue  for  the  purpose  of  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  government,,  there  shall  be  levied  and  collected 
a  tax  of  one-eighth  of  one  per  cent,  upon  the  following  property,  at  a 
fair  valuation,  to  wit :  All  merchandise  brought  into  this  country  for 
sale;  improvements  in  town  lots;  mills;  pleasure-cariiages ;  clocks; 
watches ;.  horses  ;  mules ;  cattle  and  hogs. 

Ssa  2.  Every  male  citizen  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  being  a 
descendant  of  a  white  man,  shall  be  Subject  to  pay  a  poll-tax  of  fifty 
cents. 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  daty  of  the  collector  of  revenue  to  require 
of  each  and  every  merchant  of  Oregon  to  give  him  a  statement  of  the 
amount  of  all  merchandise  on  hand,  in  writing,  to  be  stated  upon  oath 
or  affirmation,  which  oath  or  affirmation  the  collector  shall  administer; 
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and  said  collector  shall  collect  and  receipt  for  the  tax  upon  snch  mer- 
chandise, which  receipt  shall  serve  said  merchant  for  a  license  for  the 
next  year,  commencing  from  the  time  given ;  and  that,  when  a  mer- 
chant shall  wish  to  renew  his  license,  he  shall  give  a  similar  statement 
of  all  merchandise  received  by  him  for  sale  in 'the  preceding  twelve 
months,  and  the  collector  shall  only  require  him  to  pay  tax  upon  the 
amount  of  said  imports. 

SEa  4.  That  any  person  refusing  to  pay  tax,  as  in  this  act  required, 
shall  have  no  benefit  of  the  laws  t>f  Oregon,  and  shall  be  disqualified 
from  voting  at  any  election  in  this  country. 

Ssc.  5.  That  the  sheriff  shall  serve  as  ea;  officio  collector  of  the  rev- 
enne,  for  which  he  shall  receive,  as  a  compensation  for  his  services,  ten 
per  cent,  upon  all  moneys  collected  as  revenue. 

Ssc.  6.  That  the  sheriff,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office 
aa  collector  of  the  revenue,  shall  enter  into  bond,  with  two  or  more  good 
and  sufficient  securities,  in  a  sum  not  less  than  five  nor  more-  than  ten  . 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  approved  by  the  executive,  which  approval 
shall  be  written  upon  the  back  of  said  bond,  and  the  said  collector's 
bond  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  court. 

Sec  7.  That  the  collector  shall  pay  over  to  the  treasury,  on  the  first 
Monday  in  each  and  every  month  in  the  year,  all  moneys  that  may  be 
in  his  hands,  and  get  the  treasurer's  receipt  therefor. 

Sec.  8.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  tribunal  transacting  county 
business  to  require  the  collector  to  settle  with  said  court  at  each  and 
every  regular  term  of  the  court  in  Clackamas  County. 

Ssa  0.  The  collector  of  the  revenue  shall  make  full  payment  into  the 
treasury  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  in  December  in  each  year. 

Sec.  10.  The  revenue  of  Oregon  shall  be  collected  in  specie  or  avail- 
able orders  on  solvent  merchants  in  Oregon. 

Sec.  11.  That  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  contrary  to  this  act  be,  and 
the  same  are  hereby,  repealed. 

Ssa  12.  This  act  to  take  effect  from  and  afler  its  passaga 

M.  M.  MgCabysb,  Speaker. 

Attest :  J.  £.  Long,  Secretary. 

Oregon    Territory^    Tualatin  DistHct^   United  States   of  America, 
Jfay  1,1844. 

Charles  E.  Pickett,  plaintiff,  in  the  namQ  of  Oregon  Territory,  threat- 
ening to  incense  the  Indians,  against  Saul,  a  man  of  color. 
Complainant's  oath  and  warrant  issued,  directed  to  J.  L.  Meek, 

sheri^  and  summons  for  three  witnesses,  viz. :  James  Conner,  William 

Hill,  and  Mr.  Bii-d. 
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May  3. — Sheriff  made  his  return  with  defendant  and  witneeses,  and 
jary  of  good  and  lawful  men,  viz.,  Philip  Foster,  W.  C.  Dement,  J.  W. 
Nesmith,  John  McCaddan,  C.  Spencer,  and  S.  W.  Moss,  being  duly 
sworn,  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty  of  the  charges  alleged  to  him,  and 
signed  their  names,  riz. :  Philip  Foster,  J.  W.  Nesmith,  William  C. 
Dement,  John  McCaddan,  Cbauncey  Spencer,  and  S.  W.  Moss. 

Two  witnesses,  viz.,  William  Hill  and  Mr.  Bird,  of  lawfhl  age,  being 
duly  sworn,  did  depose  and  say :  that  the  threats  in  the  deposition  of 
Charles  K  Pickett  were  correct ;  and  that  the  Indians  had  come  in  a 
menacing  manner ;  and  that  Saul  said  he  would  stand  for  the  Indians' 
rights ;  and  that  he  (Saul)  was  armed  and  prepared  to  do  so ;  and  that 
the  Indians  would  bum  and  destroy  his  house  and  property.  Hie 
charges  being  of  a  higher  character  than  the  Oregon  laws  have  cogni- 
zance of,  judgment  in,  that  the  United  States  sub-Indian  agent,  Dr. 
Elijah  White,  is  the  proper  officer  to  take  cognizance  of  him ;  and  he, 
Saul,  a  man  of  color,  be  forthwith  delivered  into  said  agent's  hand ; 
which  was  forthwith  done. 

RoBBBT  MooBB,  Jostice  of  the  Peace. 

The  criminal  was  received  and  kept  in  custody  for  some  weeks ;  bat 
having  no  prison-house  or  jail  to  lodge  him  in,  and  the  captain  abso- 
lutely declining  taking  him  on  board  his  vessel,  after  the  storm  had 
blown  over  I  suffered  and  encouraged  him  to  leave  this  place,  and  stop 
with  one  of  the  mission  families  for  the  present,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia. 

Though  unsuccessful  in  getting  employment  as  I  had  hoped,  he 
mains  in  that  vicinity  with  his  Indian  wife  and  family,  conducting, 
yet,  in  a  quiet  manner,  but  doubtless  ought  to  be  transported,  together 
with  every  other  negro,  being  in  our  condition  dangerous  subjects^ 

Until  we  have  some  further  means  of  protection,  their  inunigration 
ought  to  be  prohibited.     Can  this  be  done  f 

£.  Wbitb,  Sub- Agent. 


Tbrrftoby  of  Oregon,       ) 
District  op  Tualatik.  y* 


Charles  E.  Pickett,  being  duly  sworn,  says,  that  Saul  (a  man  of 
color),  of  said  Territory,  has  threatened  to  incense  the  Indians  against 
his  person  and  property,  to  destroy  the  same ;  and  that  he,  the  said 
Charles  £.  Pickett,  verily  believes  that,  unless  measures  are  taken  to 
prevent  him,  there  are  sufficient  grounds  to  apprehend  that  he  will 
carry  those  threats  into  executipn. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  this  1st  day  of  May,  1844,  before  me, 

Robert  Moorb,  J.  P. 
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We,  the  jiuyi  find  the  prisoner  guilty  of  the  oharges  alleged  against 
him.  Phiup  Fostbb, 

j.  w.  nssmith, 
Wm.  C.  Dement, 
John  McCaddan. 
Chaitncet  Spkncbb. 
S.  W.  Moss. 


Obsgon,  Wat.t.ambt  Vallbt,  ) 

April  4,  1845.      ) 

♦  *  ♦  Starting  too  late,  and  the  winter  rains  setting  in  earlier  than 
usnal,  subjected  the  immigi*ants  to  incredible  suffering  and  hardships, 
especially  from  the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia  down  to  the  Wallamet 
Valley ;  but  our  early  and  delightful  spring  is  exerting  a  cheering  and 
most  salutary  influence  upon  their  hitherto  depressed  spirits.  They 
have,  bee-like,  been  hived  up  in  Oregon  City  during  the  winter,  and 
are  now  swarming,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  first  occupants  of 
the  hive,  it  not  being  wide  and  large  enough  for  such  an  unexpected 
increase.  The  last  immigration,  numbeiing  about  a  thousand,  are  gen- 
ei'ally  pleased  with  the  country,  and  are  setting  about  their  spring 
work  with  becoming  spirit  and  fortitude. 

The  Indians  of  this  lower  country,  whose  national  honor  and  dignity 
are  laid  in  the  dust,  are  looking  upon  the  rapid  growth  and  increased 
strength  of  the  whites  with  sorrowful  countenances  and  sad  hearts. 
The  present  state  of  things  between  us  and  them  is  peculiar,  critical, 
unenviable,  and  dangerous,  at  least,  so  far  as  peace  and  property  are 
concerned. 

For  instance,  in  proof:  Soon  after  I  sent  my  last  dispatches,  the  chief 
of  the  Tualatin  Plains,  whose  orderly  conduct  and  that  of  his  clan  did 
honor  to  the  Nez  Perc6  laws,  and  the  engagement  we  had  mutually 
entered  into,  called  on  me,  desiring  my  oflices  in  procuring  the  mending 
of  his  gun.  This  being  done,  he  invited  me  to  come  and  see  him  and 
his  people  ;  said  all  was  not  right  at  his  lodge ;  his  tribe  was  divided, 
and  all  was  not  right ;  his  influence  was  waning,  and  some  of  his  people 
were  becoming  very  bitter  toward  the  Americans.  Observing  anxiety 
and  mental  reservation,  I  endeavored  to  draw  out  the  secret,  reminding 
him  of  the  frequent  communications  he  had  brought  me  from  the  Eev. 
Messrs.  Clark  and  Grifiin,  bearing  such  satisfactory  testimony  to  thei^ 
previous  quiet,  orderly,  and  proper  conduct,  etc.,  but  all  I  could  learn 
was,  "  Things  are  not  right  with  us,  and  we  arc  miserable." 

The  camasSy  their  principal  dependence  for  food,  was  cut  off  last 
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season  by  reason  of  droaght ;  and  the  deer  are  hanted  ao  mxuAk  hj  the 
late  hungry  western  immigrant  riflemen,  that  they  have  beoome  wild, 
poor,  and  few  in  number.    The  chief  leftb 

A  few  days  after,  I  learned  they  had  killed  an  ox  and  ate  it,  belong* 
ing  to  a  neighboring  white  man«  The  owner  was  excited,  and  applied 
to  one  of  the  executive ;  a  proclamation  was  issued,  the  military  was 
called  oat  (if  it  be  lawful  to  call  it  such),  and  ample  preparations  made 
to  avenge  tliis  national  insult,  and  seek  redress  for  this  astounding  loss. 
The  army  collected  upon  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  about  six  miles 
from  the  position  occupied  by  the  enemy,  talked  bravely,  long,  and 
loud,  but  the  river  was  a  little  too  high  to  cross  that  day ;  appointed 
another,  the  river  being  lower ;  none  of  the  warriors  appeared ;  nor 
could  the  executive,  or  owner,  simply  for  the  want  of  a  few  gallons  of 
alcohol,  obtain  the  necessary  assistance  to  avenge  the  horrid  wrong, 
and  perform  a  brilliant  military  exploit.  The  chief,  in  his  embarrass- 
ment and  distress,  came  to  mo  as  usual  for  sympathy  and  succor.  Hy 
coldness  aiid  look  of  severity  (for  which  Heaven  forgive  me !)  keenly 
afilictcd  him.  After  a  deep  sigh  and  painful  pause,  peculiar  to  a 
wounded  or  injured  Indian,  he  slowly  rose,  gently  smiting  his  breast, 
and  said,  ^'Dr.  White,  I  am  a  true  man,  and  carry  an  honest  heart.  Do 
you  i*emember  my  coming  to  get  my  gun  mended  last  fiiU  ?  Do  you 
remember  my  words,  that  all  was  not  right  with  our  people,  and  ray  in- 
viting you  to  come  and  see  us?  We  had  just  before  killed  that  old  ox, 
and  were  then  eating  it.'^  I  inquired,  ^'Had  you  any  thing  to  do  with 
it  personally?"  .''Yes,  I  helped  to  kill  it,  and,  with  my  family,  tool( 
and  ate  one-half  of  the  animal.  You  saw  the  condition  of  my  gun ; — 
our  provisions  were  out ;  I  and  others  had  hunted  for  two  days, — our 
hunger  was  great.  We  held  a  council;  and,  hoping  for  success,  I 
promised,  on  condition  nothing  was  caught  till  the  setting  of  another  sun, 
we  would  kill  the  first  animal  we  met.  I  traveled  far,  and  wearied  my- 
self till  evening ;  shot  oflen  but  killed  nothing ; — ^we  met  this  poor  old 
ox,  which  our  people  would  scorn  to  kill  or  eat  but  in  case  of  extreme 
hunger ; — ^my  word  was  passed  to  my  people ;  I  could  not  go  back  from 
my  word ;  I  helped  to  kill  and  butcher  the  ox,  and  joined  in  eating 
him ;  and  now  my  peace  is  gone.  I  am  ashamed  to  see  a  white  man^s 
face ;  they  look  cold  on  me  and  shake  the  head ; — I  can  not  bear  it — ^I 
can  not  live  so ;  I  come  to  you  to  lielp  me,  for  I  am  told  they  want  to 
kill  me.  I  do  not  want  such  feelings  to  exist ;  nor  do  I  want  to  be 
hunted  as  a  bear  or  wild  beast,  for  slaughter.  I  stand  here  a  wisher  of 
peace,  willing  to  have  you  dictate  the  terms ;  but  wish  to  have  it  re- 
membered that  we  were  distressed  with  hunger."  ^^  Suppose,''  said  I, 
*^  the  owner  should  require  your  rifle  and  four  horses  ?"    ^'  You  stand  to 
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judge  between  us,  and  I  shall  abide  your  decision.^'  '*  Bat  yon  have 
broken  yonr  engagement  and  forfeited  confidence,  and  I  fear  it  can  not 
be  settled,  and  some  think  yon  haye  killed  before."  ^^Dr.  White,  I  am 
a  true  man,  and  lie  not.  I,  nor  my  people,  can  not  be  so  accnsed  jnstly ; 
this  is  injurious ;  none  can  meet  my  face  and  say  it."  I  wrote,  through 
bim,  to  the  owner,  praying,  as  it  was  the  first  offense  so  far  as  we  had 
the  least  evidence,  and  especially  in  yiew  of  our  critical  situation  and  his 
general  good  behavior,  that  he  would  iully  indemnify  himself;  and 
then,  in  yiew  of  what  I  knew  of  the  condition  of  his  gun,  and  the 
probability  that  it  was  induced  by  hunger,  to  settle  it ;  and  requested 
him  to  assure  the  chief  that  he  was  conyinced  from  my  letter  and  all 
the  circumstances,  in  connection  with  his  past  good  conduct,  that  it 
must  have  been  brought  about  by  himger. 

The  advice  was  rejected,  as  the  laws  of  the  organization  now  had 
cognisance  of  the  offense,  and  he  wished  to  see  them  faithfully  enforced. 
Public  opinion  became  divided,  and  no  judicial  expression  being  made, 
and  the  poor  chief  becoming  excessively  tired  of  being  held  by  pnblic 
opinion  in  durance  vile,  came  to  see  me  a  second  time.  I  wrote  again, 
and  learned  it  was  settled  by  the  chief  and  his  people  paying  his  rifle 
and  eight  horses.  If  this  be  correct  (as  I  fear  it  is),  I  abominate  the 
act  and  dread  its  prejudicial  influence. 

Week  before  last  a  hungiy  and  mischievous  lodge  killed  a  cow.  They 
were  pursued  by  a  party  of  whites,  overtaken,  and,  in  attempting  to 
take  them,  the  Indians  fired  upon  the  whites,  killing  one  horse,  and 
wounded  another.  The  fire  was  returned ;  one  Indian  killed,  and  a 
second  wounded.  Thus  ended  this  a&ir,  which  creates  very  little  ex- 
citement among  whites  or  Indians. 

The  most  painful  circumstance  that  has  occurred  lately,  transpired 
last  fall  at  California.  The  Cayuses,  Wallawallas,  and  some  of  the 
chiefk  of  the  Spokans,  entered  upon  the  hazardous  but  grand  and  import- 
ant enterprise  of  going  directly  through  the  Indian  country  to  California, 
with  a  view  of  exchanging  their  beaver,  deer,  and  elk  skins,  together 
with  their  surplus  horses,  for  neat  stock.  As  they  had  to  travel  through 
an  extensive  country  inhabited  by  the  savage  and  warlike  Klamaths 
and  Shastias,  where  Smith,  Turner,  and  so  many  other  white  parties  bad 
been  defeated,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conclude  whether  their  valor  is  more 
to  be  commended  than  the  rashness  of  their  stupendous  enterprise  to  be 
censured.  They  were  well  mounted  and  equipped ;  the  chiefs  clad  in 
English  costume,  and  the  residue  attired  in  dressed  skins,  molded 
according  to  their  several  tastes.  The  journey  of  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred miles,  after  some  fighting,  watching,  and  much  fiettigue,  was  accom- 
plished, and  their  numbenf  not  lessened. 
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Taking  their  own  statement^  their  reception  iras  ooTdi?il,  and  the 
impreMion  made  npon  the  whites  hj  these  distant  and  half-civilized 
people,  npon  an  errand  so  commendable,  was  most  favorable.  The 
treating  and  salutations  being  over,  the  trade  commenced  in  goo«i 
faith,  and  to  motoal  satisfaction.  All  moved  on  well,  till,  on  an  excor- 
sion  to  procure  elk  and  deer  skins,  thcj  met  a  marauding  band  of 
mountain  freebooters ;  fought  them,  and,  being  yictorioos,  took  a  prize 
of  twenty*two  horses,  all  previously  stolen  from  the  whites. 

On  returning  to  the  settlements,  the  Spaniards  laid  claim  to  the  ani- 
mals.   The  chiefs  remonstrated,  and  said,  agreeably  to  their  customs, 
the  horses  were  theirs.    The  Spaniards  explained  their  laws,  and  showed 
the  animals  not  to  be  vented,  i.  6.,  bearing  a  transfer  mark,  and  told  the 
Indians  they  must  give  them  to  the  rightful  owners,  as  all  Americaos 
and  others  did.    The  Indians  seemed  grieved  and  rather  incensed; 
said  in  their  countiy  six  nations  of  people  were  on  terms  of  amity,  and 
that  in  case  any  one  of  these  six  nations  stole  a  horse,  the  tribe  was 
responsible  for  the  safe  delivery  of  that  animal  to  the  rightful  owner ; 
but  in  case  the  Blackfeet  or  other  formidable  enemy  steal  or  capture, 
the  property  is  supposed  lost,  without  redemption ;  and  as  we  have 
captured  these  horses  at  the  hazard  of  our  lives,  from  your  long  openly 
declared  enemies,  we  think  they  ought  in  justice  to  be  ours.     The 
Spaniards  condescended  to  offer  ten  cows  for  the  redemption  of  the 
horses ;  the  chief  not  repljring,  five  more  were  added ;  he  still  remain- 
ing moody  and  without  replying,  the  negotiation  unhappily  broke  oK 
A  day  or  two  after,  an  American,  seeing  his  mule  among  the  number 
captured,  told  the  Indians  it  was  his  mule,  and  have  it  he  would.  '^  Will 
you?^'  said  a  young  chief  by  the  name  of  Elijah  Heading;  and  stepping 
into  the  lodge,  he  immediately  loaded  his  rifle,  came  out  and  observed 
significantly,  *'Go  now  and  take  your  mule."    The  Amencan,  much 
alarmed,  remarked,  "  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  kill  me."    **  No !  I 
am  going  to  shoot  yonder  eagle  "  (perched  upon  a  neighboring  oak). 
Not  liking  the  appearances,  the  man  lefl  without  attempting  to  obtain 
his  mule.     A  day  or  two  after,  the  Indians  left  their  encampment  and 
walked  down  to  the  fort  of  Captain  Sutter  to  church ;  and  from  the 
best  information  we  have  obtained  (all  being  ex  parte)^  the  following 
appears  to  be  near  the  truth :  After  service  Elijah  wns  invited  into 
another  apartment,  taking  with  him  his  uncle,  a  brave  and  sensible 
chief  of  the  age  of  five  and  forty ;  while  there,  in  an  unarmed  and  de- 
fenseless condition,  they  commenced  menacing  him  for  things  alleged 
against  the  river  Indians  of  this  upper  countiy,  in  which  none  of  them 
had  any  participation ;  called  them  indiscriminately  dogs,  thieves,  etc. 
This  American  then  observed :  "  Yesterday  you  were  going  to  kill  me ; 
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nov  you  roust  die " — drawing  a  pistol.  Elijah,  who  had  been  five  or 
six  years  at  the  Methodist  Mission,  and  had  learned  to  read,  write,  and 
speak  English  respectably,  said,  deliberately  :  '^  Let  me  pray  a  little, 
first ;"  and  kneeling  down,  at  once  commenced  ;  and  while  inroking  the 
Divine  mercy,  was  shot  through  the  heart  or  vitals  dead  upon  the  spot. 
Every  measure,  as  the  Indians  say,  was  taken  to  cut  them  all  off  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  brought  out  the  cannon,  with  other  fire-arms,  and  hotly 
pursued  them,  and  tried  to  prevent  their  escape  by  checking  and  inter- 
rupting their  passage  across  the  ferries,  etc.  But  at  length  they  all 
arrived  safely,  after  manifest  suffering,  leaving  the  herds  they  had  paid 
for  in  California. 

They  met  three  Americans  on  the  way  as  they  left  the  California 
settlements  and  had  them  in  their  power,  but  instead  of  revenging  the 
death  of  Elijah,  they  mounted  each  on  a  horse  of  their  own,  and  sent 
them  on,  telling  them  to  go  to  the  fort  and  acquaint  the  people  that 
they  could  not  kill  innocent  white  people  in  their  power  and  lodge. 

Taking  for  truth  an  Indian  report,  this  horrible  affair  creates  consid- 
erable excitement,  and  there  is  some  danger  of  its  disturbing  the 
Mendly  relation  that  has  hitherto  existed  between  us  here,  and  all 
those  formidabte  tribes  in  the  region  of  Walla  walla  and  Snake  River. 
They  had  no  sooner  arrived,  than  Ellis,  my  interpreter,  the  high  chief 
of  the  Nez  Perc6s,  was  deputed  to  come  down  and  learn  our  opinions 
regarding  the  a&ir.  They  could  not  have  sent  a  better  agent,  the 
whites  all  giving  him  a  handsome  and  cordial  reception.  From  Walla- 
walla,  he  accompanied  Mr.  Grant,  the  chief  trader  at  Fort  Hall,  down 
to  Vancouver.  He  called  on  Dr.  McLaughlin,  whose  great  experience 
and  address  were  serviceable.  He  spoke  touchingly  of  the  violent  death 
of  his  own  son  upon  the  northwest  coast,  and  left  the  impression  that  he 
could  not  avoid  sympathizing  with  the  father  and  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased young  chief.  Mr.  Douglas,  too,  an  early  friend,  patron,  and 
favorite  of  Ellis,  aided  much  in  convincing  him  that  all  the  good  and 
virtuous  could  not  avoid  the  most  painful  regrets  at  so  melancholy  a 
circumstance,  which  must  have  occurred  by  reason  of  the  difference  in 
their  cuntoms  or  laws,  imperfectly  understanding  each  other,  or  from 
some,  as  he  would  charitably  hope,  excusable  circumstance. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  salutary  language  and  interview,  Ellis 
arrived  at  my  residence,  in  Wallamet,  about  the  1st  instant,  having,  a 
short  time  before,  got  a  hasty  communication,  written  in  excitement, 
from  Dr.  Whitman,  who  was  under  serious  apprehensions  that  it  might 
be  avenged  upon  some  of  the  whites  of  the  upper  country.  Be  assured 
I  was  happy  to  see  this  my  most  faithful  friend  and  interpreter.  Sir, 
pardon  me  for  saying — isolated  as  we  are  here,  agitated  as  we  have 
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a  thousand  timos  been  by  faithless  savages  and  still  mc»re  faHhli 
whites,  responsible,  jet  powerless  and  defenseless,  in  onr  nnsettled  state 
of  things — to  meet  with  this  honest  man,  this  real  friend,  though  an 
Indian,  gave  me  hearty  pleasnre. 

His  thorough  education  at  Red  River  molded  bim  into  more  of  the 
white  man  than  Indian.  His  prudence  and  good  management  with  his 
tribe  sanctioned  the  choice  that  had  been  made,  and  all  the  whites 
spoke  handsomely  of  his  kind  offices  and  obliging  deportment,  while 
immigrating  through  his  country.  Being  satisfied  of  the  safety  and 
policy,  I  feasted  him,  and  took  at  once  unobserved  measures  to  have  him 
invited  to  every  respectable  place  abroad,  where  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men received  him  so  cordially,  and  feasted  him  so  richly  and  delicately, 
that  he  almost  forgot  the  object  of  his  embassy,  and,  I  verily  believe, 
thought  extremely  highly  of  the  whites  of  Wallamet,  however  ill  he 
might  have  thought  of  the  conduct  of  the  Californiana 

Being  anxious  to  make  this  yisit  useful  to  him  and  his  people,  as  well 
as  pleasant,  after  spending  a  few  days  in  visiting  the  schools,  as  weU  as 
the  principal  inhabitants  and  places  of  interest,  I  showed  him  my  little 
library ;  told  him  to  make  himself  at  home ;  put  on  my  lurmer's  g:irb 
and  commenced  working  upon  my  plantation.  He  soon  came  out^ 
accompanied  by  a  wealthy  cousin,  and  begged  for  tools  to  assist  me.  I 
loaned  them,  and  found  he  was  much  at  home  in  their  use.  He  spent 
with  me  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  convince  me  of  the  truth  reported 
concerning  his  cheerfulness  in  labor,  as  well  as  his  knowledge,  applica- 
tion, and  assiduity  in  business.  He  spoke  sensibly  of  the  advantages 
of  industry,  and  the  astonishing  change  that  had  been  effected  among  his 
people  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  assured  me  that  every  family  or 
lodge  now  raised  an  abundance  for  home  consumption,  besides  having  con- 
siderable quantities  to  barter  with  the  whites.  He  says  he  raised,  himself, 
the  past  season,  six  hundred  bushels  of  peas,  with  a  fine  crop  of  wheat,  po- 
tatoes, beans,  etc. ;  spoke  properly  of  its  moral  and  sodal  efiects.  Wars 
were  no  longest  talked  of,  and  the  chase  was  nearly  abandoned  ;  the  ho€k 
and  the  Bible  consumed  their  leisure  moments.  Polygamy,  once  so  com- 
mon, was  now  done  away  with,  except  in  two  solitary  cases,  and  not  a 
lodge  of  his  people  but  observed  the  Sabbath,  and  regularly  attended 
morning  and  evening  devotion.  This  was  only  corroborative  of  what  I 
had  previously  heard  from  other  sources.  He  spent  ten  days  with  me 
in  the  most  cheerful,  agreeable,  and  profitable  manner,  and  at  the  close 
I  felt  myself  the  happier  and  better  for  the  visit ;  nor  did  I  marvel  that 
bis  influence  was  increasing  and  the  prospects  of  his  people  br^htening. 

Pardon  me,  for,  in  thinking  of  his  visit  and  dwelling  upon  his  excel* 
lences,  I  had  like  to  have  forgotten  his  agency.    Learning  from  Dr. 
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Whitman,  wbo  resides  in  their  midst,  how  much  they  were  all  excited 
by  reason  of  the  treacherous  and  violent  death  of  this  educated  and 
accomplished  yonng  chief,  and  perhaps  more  especially  by  the  loss  they 
had  sustained ;  and  then,  after  suffering  so  many  hardships  and  encoun- 
tering so  many  dangers,  losing  the  whole, — I  apprehended  there  might 
be  much  difficulty  in  adjusting  it,  particularly  as  they  lay  much  stress 
upon  the  restless  disaffected  scamps  late  from  Wallamet  to  California, 
loading  them  with  the  vile  epithets  of  *'  dogs,"  **  thieves,"  etc.,  from 
which  they  believed,  or  affected  to,  that  the  slanderous  reports  of  our 
citizens  caused  all  their  loss  and  disasters,  and  therefore  held  us  respon- 
sible. He  assured  me  that  the  Cayuses,  Wallawallas,  Nez  Perces,  Spo- 
kans,  Ponderap,  and  Snakes  were  all  on  terms  of  amity,  and  that  a 
portion  of  the  aggrieved  party  were  for  raising  about  two  thousand 
warriors  of  these  formidable  tribes  and  marching  to  California  at  once, 
and,  nobly  revenging  themselves  on  the  inhabitants  by  capture  and  plun- 
der, enrich  themselves  upon  the  spoils ;  others,  not  indisposed  to  the 
enterprise,  wished  first  to  learn  how  it  would  be  regarded  here,  and 
whether  we  would  remain  neutral  in  the  affair.  A  third  party  were 
for  holding  us  'responsible,  as  Elijah  was  killed  by  an  American,  and 
the  Americans  incensed  the  Spaniards.  Ellis  reniinded  me  at  the  same 
time  of  the  ill-success  the  chie&  met  with  in  trading  off  their  ten-dollar 
drafts  for  herds  with  the  immigrants ;  which  drafts  I  had  sent  up  by 
Mr.  Lee,  my  interpreter,  to  secure  peace  and  safety  while  the  immigrants 
were  passing  through  their  country,  the  year  before  so  many  having 
been  pillaged  and  robbed  of  their  effects,  through  the  inattention  of  the 
chiefs. 

Sir,  how  this  affiir  will  end  is  difficult  to  conjecture ;  the  general  im- 
pression is,  that  it  will  lead  to  the  most  disastrous  consequences  to  the 
Califomians  themselves,  or  to  the  colony  of  the  Wallamet  Valley.  My 
principal  fear  is,  that  it  will  result  in  so  much  jealousy,  prejudice,  and 
dis.-iffection,  as  to  divert  their  minds  from  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
agriculture,  and  the  means  of  civilization,  which  they  have  been  for 
such  a  length  of  time  so  laudably  engaged  in  obtaining. 

Should  this  be  the  case  with  these  numerous,  brave,  and  formidable 
tribes,  the  results  to  them,  and  to  us,  would  be  indeed  most  calamitous. 
To  prevent  such'  a  result,  I  wrote,  through  Ellis,  a  long,  cordial,  and 
rather  sympathizing  letter  to  the  chiefs  of  these  tribes,  assuring  them 
that  I  should  at  once  write  to  the  governor  of  California,  to  Captain 
Sutter,  and  to  our  great  chiefs  respecting  this  matter.  With  a  view  to 
divert  attention,  and  promote  good  feeling,  I  invited  all  the  chie&  to 
come  down  in  the  fall,  before  the  arrival  of  the  immigrants,  in  company 
with  Dr.  Whitman  and  Mr.  Spalding,  and  confer  with  me  upon  this 
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pulject ;  at  the  same  time,  as  they  had  heen  bo  aofortmiate,  to  bring 
along  their  ten-dollar  drafts,  find  exchange  them  with  me  for  a  cow  and 
calf  each,  out  of  my  own  herds.  I  likewise  wrote  them,  that  on  condi- 
tion they  would  defer  going  to  California  till  the  spring  of  1847,  and 
each  chief  assist  me  to  the  amount  of  two  beaver  skins,  to  get  a  good 
manual  labor  literary  institution  established  for  the  English  education 
of  their  sons  and  daughters  (a  subject  they  feel  the  deepest  interest 
in),  I  would  use  every  measure  to  get  the  unhappy  affair  adjusted; 
and,  as  a  token  of  my  regard  for  them,  would,  from  my  private  funds, 
give  the  chiefs  five  hundred  dollars,  to  assist  them  in  purchasing 
young  cows  in  Califomia.  I  likewise  proffered,  as  they  are  so  eager 
for  it,  to  start  the  English  school  next  fall,  by  giving  them  the  services 
of  Mr.  Lee,  my  interpreter,  for  four  months,  conunencing  in  November 
next. 

Ellis  more  than  properly  appreciated  my  motives  and  proffbrs,  and 
said  he  was  of  the  full  belief  the  chiefs  would  accede  to  my  proposition ; 
spoke  of  the  importance  of  the  English  school,  and  of  the  strong  and 
general  desire  to  obtain  it.  He  left  in  high  hopes  of  a  continuance  of 
peace  and  onward  prosperity  to  his  people. 

A  few  days  later  brought  me  into  another  excitement  and  difficulty 
at  Vancouver.  Two  young  men,  named  in  McLaughlin's  communica- 
tion to  this  government  (a  copy  of  which,  marked  A,  together  with  a 
reply,  accompanies  these  dispatches),  crossed  the  Columbia  River,  and, 
unobserved,  in  the  midst  of  a  little  thicket  something  over  half  a  mile 
from  Fort  Vancouver,  felled  some  timber,  threw  up  a  few  logs  in  the 
shape  of  a  hut,  intending  soon  to  finish  it,  put  up  a  paper  upon  a  contig- 
uous tree,  stating  that  they  had  commenced  and  intended  to  establish  a 

claim  agreeably  with ;  here  the  note  ended.     Some  one  about  the 

establishment,  observing  the  paper  and  commencement  of  the  hut, 
reported  it  to  the  governor,  who  sent  down  at  once  and  had  all  the 
timber  removed  from  the  vicinity,  the  tree  felled,  and  that,  with  the 
paper  likewise,  removed.  They  had  hardly  cleared  the  ground  when 
the  claimants  arrived  with  a  surveyor,  and  commenced  survepng  off  a 
section  of  land,  embracing  the  post  first  commenced  upon.  Tliey  were 
inquired  of,  at  the  instance  of  Governor  McLaughlin,  as  to  their  object 
and  intentions.  They  at  once  laid  down  the  chain,  dropped  all  business, 
and  walked  up  to  the  furt.  Several  respectable  and  influential  Ameri- 
can citizens  happened  to  be  present  on  business,  who,  with  myself, 
were  respectfully  invited  to  hear  the  discussion. 

Williamson,  a  modest  and  respectable  young  man,  demeaned  himself 
with  propriety ;  but  Alderman,  his  associate,  a  boisterous,  hare-brained 
young  fellow,  caused  me  (as  occasionally  others  do)  to  blush  for  Amen- 
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can  honor.  Hie  language  was  most  severe,  and,  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  country's  quiet,  could  not  have  been  endured ;  the  governor  and 
Mr.  Douglas  displaying  their  usual  calmness  and  forbearance.  I  heard 
the  discussion  for  two  hours ;  and,  becoming  satisfied  that  no  possible 
good  could  grow  out  of  it,  remarked  that  with  the  cheerful  consent  of 
both  parties  I  would  give  my  sense  of  the  matter. 

Each  readily  consenting,  I  thought  best  to  come  up  on  the  blind 
side  of  Alderman ;  treated  his  measures  with  less  severity,  and  himself 
with  more  consideration  and  respect,  than  he  anticipated ;  then  spoke 
of  Greenough's  constraction  of  the  treaty  between  the  two  govern- 
ments (which  I  happened  to  have  with  me) ;  of  the  immense  district  of 
country  dependent  upon  this  establishment  for  supplies  in  beef^  pork, 
etc.,  and  as  evidence  that  they  had  no  more  land  contiguous  than  was 
necessary  for  their  purposes,  spoke  of  the  number  of  cattle  and  other 
stock  that  had  died  of  starvation  during  the  last  winter ;  dwelt  upon 
the  importance  of  union  and  good  feeling  among  all  the  whites,  sur- 
rounded as  we  were  by  savages,  in  our  weak  and  defenseless  condition, 
and  especially  of  the  propriety  of  establishing  correct  precedents  in 
our  unsettled  state,  regarding  land  claims ;  and,  without  advising  par- 
ticularly either  party,  took  my  seat. 

Williamson  and  Alderman  soon  manifested  a  desire  for  a  private 
interview,  which  resulted  in  a  suspension  of  hostilities  for  the  present, 
and  probably  an  abandonment  of  the  claim. 

Now,  my  dear  sir,  suffer  me  to  write  a  few  things  concerning  this 
country,  which  seemed  to  me  strongly  to  demand  the  speedy  attention 
of  the  members  of  our  government.  Take  fifty  men  from  the  colony, 
of  the  most  intelligence,  firmness,  and  prudence,  and  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion follow.  Suffer  a  free  introduction  of  ardent  spirits,  and  desola- 
tion, horror,  dismay,  and  bloodshed  ensue.  Never  were  a  people  more 
illy  prepared  for  self-government,  nor  more  unfavorably  circumstanced 
to  succeed, — aside  fi'om  the  single  fact  of  the  absence  of  all  intoxicating 
drinks. 

Sir,  too  great  a  portion  of  our  population  comes  from  the  western 
suburbs  of  civilization,  for  one  moment's  safety  to  us  in  our  present  con- 
dition. I  know  not  but  I  have  as  much  patience  as  most  men,  but  am 
heartily  tired  of  this  state  of  things.  Nor  would  I  run  the  risk  again, 
by  land  and  water,  from  whites  and  savages,  for  the  safety  and  quiet- 
ness of  the  colony  and  country,  for  all  the  wealth  of  earth.  I  have  not 
shrunk  from  toil,  danger,  nor  hardships,  and  though  alone-handed  and 
unsustained,  black-balled  and  traduced,  astonishing  to  say,  my  measures 
have  yet  succeeded.  I  think  of  the  past  with  a  dear  conscience,  yet  at 
present,  at  peace  as  we  are,  I  look  upon  our  critical  condition  with  an 
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anxiooB,  aching  heart,  feeling  that  the  members  of  onr  government  err 
exceedingly  toward  their  citizens  in  Oregon. 

As  I  have  so  often  said  of  this  lower  country,  with  its  beauty,  excel- 
lence of  soil,  and  mildness  of  climate,  it  might  be  rendered  the  paradise 
of  earth ;  but,  sir,  every  thing  is  jeoparded  by  the  tardiness  of  onr  govern- 
ment measures ;  not  only  the  poor,  injured  natives,  but  the  whites  gen- 
erally, have  become  wearied  to  impatience  in  waiting  for  an  expresmon 
from  our  government,  and  disaffection,  with  a  want  of  confidence,  is 
taking  the  place  of  previous  warm  feeling  and  strong  attachment. 

I  regret  this  exceedingly,  but  feel  it  my  duty  to  speak  out  in  truth 
and  distinctness  upon  this  important  point.  I  have  said  and  done 
what  I  could  to  keep  up  confidence  and  hope ;  but  already  demagogues 
are  haranguing  in  favor  of  independence,  and  using  the  most  disparag- 
ing language  regarding  the  measures  of  our  government  as  a  reason 
for  action.  These  are  but  the  beginnings,  and,  though  I  am  glad  to 
say  such  sentiments  do  not  generally  obtain,  yet  they  are  more  favor- 
ably listened  to  this  year  than  last ;  their  natural  results  and  practical 
tendency  you  will  readily  perceive. 

Your  annual  report  of  1843  reached  me  only  a  few  days  since,  hav- 
ing been  broken  open  on  the  way,  then  put  into  the  hands  of  In- 
dians, and  forwarded  to  me  through  that  channel  And  while  I  have 
to  regret  never  having  received  any  thing  from  your  pen,  be  assured  I 
am  not  insensible  to  the  honor  done  me,  in  speaking  as  you  did  of  my 
report,  through  yours  of  1843  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  I  feel  any 
kind  expression  from  home  the  more  sensibly,  from  the  torrent  of  oppo- 
sition I  have  been  forced  to  meet  and  contend  with  here;  but  am  happy 
to  observe  that  my  influence  is  increasing,  and  my  measures  are  being 
better  understood  and  appreciated. 

Influence  here  is  most  important;  I  felt  this  strikingly  a  few  weeks 
since.  Three  among  the  most  correct  and  sensible  men  of  the  colony 
formed  a  co-partnership  to  enter  largely  upon  the  brewery  business. 
They  had  already  taken  some  steps ;  and  as  the  business  promised  to 
be  lucrative,  the  probabilities  were  against  me  in  attempting  to  dis- 
suade them  from  their  purp>ose.  I  visited  them,  labored  calmly,  hon- 
estly, and  faithfully,  and  felt  the  difference  dealing  or  talking  with 
men  of  sense  and  principle,  over  many  with  whom  I  have  to  do  in 
Oregon, 

The  interview  broke  up  most  agreeably,  not  an  unpleasant  sentence 
having  passed ;  the  gentlemen  engaging  to  give  me  their  decision  very 
soon.  This  was  communicated  to  me  two  days  after,  in  a  delicate  and 
handsome  manner,  which  was  entirely  to  my  wishes,  the  business  being 
altogether  abandoned.    This  was  most  gratifying  to  me,  as  from  such 
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a  quarter  should  beer  be  introduced,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  stronger  drink  into  the  colony  and  coun- 
try, which,  of  all  others,  is  most  illy  prepared  to  receive  it. 

The  colony,  now  numbering  about  four  thousand,  is  in  a  most  flour- 
ifihing  state,  and  I  am  doubtful  if  any  like  number  are  more  pleased  or 
better  contented  in  our  wide  domain.  The  schools  of  the  country  dur- 
ing the  last  winter  have  been  well  sustained ;  I  have  contributed  to 
each,  as  was  necessary,  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollai*8,  to  pay  rents,  etc., 
and  to  encourage  them  forward  in  their  laudable  struggle  to  educate 
their  rising  families. 

I  attended  the  examination  of  the  Methodist  Institute  school  a  few 
weeks  since,  and  was  most  agreeably  impressed  regarding  the  insti- 
tution. 

The  pleasant  deportment  and  improved  manners  of  the  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  school,  saying  nothing  of  their  astonishing  ad- 
vancement in  the  different  departments  of  literature,  was  a  cause  of  the 
highest  gratification.  I  have  nowhere  attended  an  examination,  taking 
all  things  into  the  account,  more  credi^ble  to  the  principal  or  institu- 
tion. I  have  called  for  a  report,  but  am  sorry  it  has  not  yet  come  to 
band. 

The  branches  taught  are  rhetoric,  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic, 
reading,  writing,  and  spelling.  The  most  enlightened  and  best  disposed 
arc  using  their  influence  to  strengthen  the  ot-ganization,  and  perfect  the 
laws  of  the  colony.  Many  are  favorable  to  the  adoption  of  a  constitu- 
tion, by  calling  a  convention  for  that  purpose  the  present  season. 
This  being  the  most  enlightened  sense,  and  meeting  with  little  opposi- 
tion, I  am  of  the  opinion  it  will  prevail  Should  this  be  effected,  the 
constitution,  accompanied  with  a  petition,  will  probably  be  forwarded 
by  a  delegate  from  this  country  to  Washington  City  the  coming  winter. 
As  the  friends  of  the  constitution  generally  wish  best  to  the  country, 
and  desire  to  have  every  thing  so  conducted  as  not  to  embarrass,  but  to 
meet  with  acceptance  at  home,  I  am  solicited  to  be  said  delegate,  and 
represent  the  wants  of  Oregon.  A  circulating  medium  is  greatly 
needed ;  however,  the  enterpiise  and  onward  march  of  this  people  can 
not  easily  be  repressed.  Through  the  auspices  of  the  Hudson^s  Bay 
Company  almost  every  man,  requesting  and  needing  it,  is  helped  to 
fiufilcient  means  to  commence  upon  his  section  of  land ;  and,  certainly, 
by  far  the  greater  number  give  evidence  of  well-placed  confidence. 
The  prairies  are  dotted  over  with  houses,  and  the  fruitful  fields  are  spread- 
ing out  widely  all  around  us.  Moral  and  religious  influence,  I  regret 
to  say,  is  waning ;  yet  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  an  increasing  interest 
upon  the  subject  of  schools  and  education ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say 
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we  hav^  now  eleven  schools  this  side  the  mountains,  most  of  them 
small,  to  be  sure,  but  they  are  exerting  a  salntary  and  beneficial 
inflaence. 

Pardon  the  length  and  want  of  interest  of  my  report  Did  not  duty 
hold  me  here,  or  had  I  funds  appropriated  to  travel  abroad  to  explore 
this  delightful  region  of  surrounding  country,  from  what  I  leam  of 
vague  reports  I  have  little  doubt  but  much  interesting,  curious,  and 
important  information  might  be  collected.  But  here  I  am,  doomed  to 
sit,  watch,  and  sometimes  almost  fight  for  peace  between  whites  and 
Indians — the  question  of  right  and  wrong  becoming  more  and  more 
complicated  continually ;  while  here,  allow  me  to  say,  the  settling  these 
difficulties  necessarily  costs  me  not  a  little.  I  believe  most  fully,  in 
making  a  settlement  with  an  Indian  or  tribe,  to  have  it  a  happy, 
earnest,  and  hearty  one ;  and,  in  order  to  effect  this,  they  require  a 
present  as  a  seal.  And,  sir,  this  is  my  principal  means  of  usefulness 
or  influence  over  these  poor,  and,  in  many  instances,  injured  natives. 
Their  seeming  confidence  and  regard  makes  one  the  more  patient  and 
cheerful  in  doing  for  them ;  nor  can  I  complain,  as  so  many  east  of  the 
mountains  have  been  obliged  to,  of  violated  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians.  From  all  I  can  learn,  on  much  of  which  little  reliance  is  to 
be  placed,  there  appear  to  be  about  forty-two  thousand  Indians  in  the 
Territory,  allowing  it  to  extend  to  64°  40'  north  latitude. 

Mr.  Lee's  (my  interpreter)  report  accompanying  this  you  will  observe. 
I  would  have  accompanied  him  but  for  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the 
prevalence  of  the  dysentery,  which  is  sweeping  off  the  poor  natives  of 
this  lower  country.  This  gave  rise  to  Dr.  Long's  bill,  which,  I  hope,  will 
be  honored,  as  it  was  a  work  of  humanity  as  well  as  policy.  I  directed 
it,  as  I  could  not  possibly  attend  to  those  and  these  at  the  same  time, 
there  being  forty  miles  between  us. 

I  hope,  Providence  permitting,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
and  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  departments,  at  Washington,  in  a  few 
weeks,  or  months  at  longest,  after  this  reaches,  and  of  explaining  my 
accounts  and  reasons  for  expenditures. 

I  had  not  expected  to  draft  on  the  department  this  spring ;  but  there 
were  no  other  means  of  settling  with  Governor  McLaughlin,  for  the 
want  of  a  circulating  medium  through  which  to  operate. 

Inclosed  is  a  letter  from  Peter  H.  Burnett,  Esq.,  which  I  proposed 
forwarding  in  my  last  dispatches,  but  received  too  late  for  transmission. 

With  great  respect,  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  humble  and  obedient 
servant, 

£ijjAH  White, 
Sub- Agent  Indian  Affairs,  W.  R.  M« 
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To  the  Citizefis  of  Oregon : 

Gkntlembn, — We  take  the  liberty  of  informing  you  that  a  person 
named  "Henry  WilliamBon,"  some  time  about  the  15th  of  February, 
this  year,  took  the  liberty  of  erecting  on  the  premises  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  a  few  logs,  in  the  form  of  a  hut,  and  wrote  a  notice  upon 
an  adjoining  tree  that  he  bad  taken  a  section  of  land  there.  This  was 
done  without  our  knowledge  or  consent,  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
a  house  occupied  by  one  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  servants,  and 
within  the  limits  of  their  improvements.  As  soon  as  we  were  informed 
of  that  proceeding,  we  had  the  tree  cut  down  and  the  logs  removed,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  future  difficulty  with  a  person  who  had,  in  a  man- 
ner so  unjustifiable,  intruded  on  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  premises. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  made  their  settlement  at  Fort  Van- 
couver under  the  authority  of  a  license  from  the  British  government, 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  w^hich  gives  them  the  right  of  occu- 
pying as  much  land  as  they  require  for  the  operations  of  tlieir  business. 

On  the  faith  of  that  treaty,  they  have  made  a  settlement  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Columbia  River ;  they  have  opened  roads  and  made 
other  improvements  at  a  great  outlay  of  capital ;  they  have  held  un- 
molested possession  of  their  improvements  for  many  years,  unquestioned 
by  the  public  officers  of  either  government,  who  have,  since  the  existence 
of  their  settlements,  repeatedly  visited  it ;  they  have  carried  on  business 
with  manifest  advantage  to  the  country ;  they  have  given  the  protec- 
tion of  their  influence  over  the  native  tribes  to  every  person  who 
required  it,  without  distinction  of  nation  or  party ;  and  they  have 
afforded  every  assistance  in  their  power  toward  developing  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  and  promoting  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  tract  of  land  they  occupy,  on  the  noith  bank  of  the  Columbia 
River,  is  indispensable  to  them  as  a  range  for  their  flocks  and  herds,  but 
otherwise  of  little  value,  being  in  part  inundated  every  summer  by  the 
waters  of  the  Columbia,  and  in  part  unimprovable  forest  land. 

Occupying  the  said  tract  of  land  by  the  authority  of  law,  and  under 
the  protection  of  the  British  government,  they  can  not  subriiit  to  the 
infringement  of  rights  so  acquired  ;  And  we,  as  their  representatives,  are 
bound  to  use  every  means  sanctioned  by  the  law  which  governs  us 
against  all  trespassers  on  their  premises,  until  otherwise  directed  by 
orders  emanating  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

Permit  us  to  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  our  earnest  wish  to 
maintain  a  good  understanding,  and  to  live  on  friendly  terms  with 
every  person  in  the  country.  We  entertain  the  highest  respect  for  the 
provisional  organization;   and  knowing  the  good  it  has  effected,  as 
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irell  as  the  eTil  it  has  preTented,  we  wish  it  ererj  saooess,  and  hope, 
as  we  desire,  to  continue  to  live  in  the  exercise  and  interchange  of 
good  offices  with  the  framera  of  that  osefnl  institntion. 

The  advantages  of  peace  and  harmony,  of  the  sopport  and  main- 
tenance of  established  rights,  must  be  as  evident  to  every  member  of 
the  community  as  the  evils  flowing  from  a  state  of  lawless  mismleL 

With  these  connderations  before  us,  we  feel  confident  that  every 
person  who  desires  the  well-being  of  the  country,  who  wishes  to  see  it 
prosperous  and  flourishing,  will  unite  in  putting  down  every  course 
which  may  have  a  tendency  to  disturb  the  public  peace,  and  in  pro- 
moting, by  every  means  in  his  power,  the  cause  of  justice,  obedience 
to  the  laws,  and  mutual  acconmiodation. 

With  a  fervent  prayer  to  the  Divine  bestower  of  all  good  for  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  every  individual  in  the  country,  we  have 
the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servants, 

JoHir  McLaugbuk. 
Jajoes  Dovtolas. 


Vancouvbr,  March  18,  1845, 

QjsKTLK^sxs^ — ^I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  Mr.  Williamson  is  sur- 
veying a  piece  of  land  occupied  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  along- 
side of  this  establishment,  with  a  view  of  taking  it  as  a  claim ;  and  as 
he  is  an  American  citizen,  I  feel  bound,  as  a  matter  of.  courtesy,  to 
make  the  same  known  to  yon,  trusting  that  you  will  feel  justified  In 
taking  measures  to  have  him  removed  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany's premises,  in  order  that  the  unanimity  now  happily  subsisting 
between  the  American  citizens  and  British  subjects  residing  in  this 
country  may  not  be  disturbed  or  interrupted.  I  beg  to  inclose  you  a 
copy  of  an  address  to  the  citizens  of  Oregon,  which  will  explain  to  you 
our  situation  and  the  course  we  are  bound  to  pursue  in  the  event  of 
your  declining  to  interfere. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  humble  servant, 

J.  McLAUGHUir. 

William  Bailbt, 

Osborne  Russell, 

P.  G.  Stewaet, 

Executive  Committee  of  Oregon. 

[The  above  documents  must  be  considered  a  full  declaration  of  war 
by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  as  all  future  operations  of  theirs  were 
merely  preparatory  to  the  final  consummation  and  attack  that  was  made 
through  the  Cayuses.      The  answer  of  our  Executive    Committee 
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acknowledged  treaty  rights  that  did  not  exist,  as  neither  the  sorer* 
eignty  of  the  soil,  nor  the  boundary  line,  were  settled,  hence  the  joint 
occnpancy  of  both  as  per  treaty  was  good.] 


OsBGON  CiTT,  March  21,  1845. 

Sib, — ^We  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letters, — one 
dated  11th  of  March,  and  the  other  12th  of  March, — accompanied 
with  an  address  to  the  citizens  of  Oregon. 

We  regret  to  hear  that  unwarranted  liberties  have  been  taken  by 
an  American  citizen  upon  the  Hudson^s  Bay  Company^s  premises,  and 
it  affords  us  great  pleasure  to  learn  that  the  offender,  after  due  reflec- 
tion, desisted  from  the  insolent  and  rash  measure. 

As  American  citizens,  we  beg  leave  to  offer  you  and  your  much 
esteemed  colleague  our  most  grateful  thanks  for  the  kind  and  candid 
manner  in  which  you  have  treated  this  matter,  as  we  are  aware  that  an 
infringement  on  the  rights  of  the  Hudson^s  Bay  Company  in  this 
country,  by  an  American  citizen,  is  a  breach  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  by  setting  at  naught  her  most  solemn  treaties  with  Great 
Britain. 

As  representatives  of  the  citizens  oL^regon,  we  beg  your  accept- 
ance of  our  sincere  acknowledgments  of  the  obligations  we  are  under 
to  yourself  and  your  honorable  associate  for  the  high  regard  you  have 
manifested  for  the  authorities  of  our  provisional  government,  and  the 
special  anxiety  you  have  ever  shown  for  our  peace  and  prosperity; 
and  we  assure  you  that  we  consider  ourselves  in  duty  bound  to  use 
every  exertion  in  our  power  to  put  down  every  cause  of  disturbance, 
as  well  as  to  promote  the  amicable  intercourse  and  kind  feelings 
hitherto  existing  between  ourselves  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  Hudson^s 
Bay  Company,  until  the  United  States  shall  extend  its  jurisdiction 
over  us,  and  our  authority  ceases  to  exist. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servants, 

Osborne  Russsll. 
P.  6.  Stewart. 
Jomr  MgLattghlin,  Esq. 

Tualatin  Plains,  November  2, 1844. 

Dbab  Sir, — ^Tour  communication  of  the  20th  October,  1844,  was 
duly  received,  and  a  press  of  business  has  delayed  my  reply  till  now. 

In  relation  to  the  subject  of  inquiry  contained  in  your  letter  (being 
the  natural  resources  of  Oregon),  I  can  truly  say  that  I  entertam  a 
very  high  opinion  of  the  groat  and  decided  advantages  bestowed  by 
nature  upon  this  most  interesting  and  beautiful  portion  of  our  globe. 
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Our  facilities  for  commercial  enterprise  are  most  decided,  as  the 
rapidly  increasing  commerce  of  the  great  Pacific  lies  at  our  very  door. 
The  climate  of  this  country  is  more  equable^  subject  to  fewer  extremes 
than  any,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  I  have  been  here  about  one  year, 
and  have  found  it  most  delightful,  and  I  can  truly  say  that  it  is  the 
most  healthy  country  I  have  ever  lived  in.  During  the  present  year,  I 
have  scarcely  heard  of  a  case  of  fevef  in  the  whole  country.  The 
timber  of  Oregon  is  indeed  most  superior,  and  constitutes  a  large  por^ 
tion  of  its  wealth  ;  and  we  have  not  only  the  tallest,  finest  timber  in 
the  world,  but  we  have  everywhere  water  power  to  any  desirable 
extent,  suitable  for  propelling  all  kinds  of  machinery. 

The  soil  of  this  country  is  most  excellent,  and  can  be  prepared  and 
cultivated  with  less  labor  than  that  of  any  other  country.  Wheat  is 
the.  great  staple  of  the  world,  and  as  a  wheat-growing  country,  this 
ranks  in  the  very  first  class.  The  crop  is  not  only  of  the  htH  qualUy^ 
but  18  always  large^  and  there  is  no  such  occurrence  as  a  failure  of  the 
whsat  crop.  For  potatoes,  melons,  turnips,  and  garden  vegetables 
generally,  our  soil  is  superior.  Indian  com  does  not  succeed  well,  and 
in  fact  we  have  no  use  for  it,  as  our  cattle  live  all  the  year  upon  the 
natural  pastures  of  the  country.  Since  I  have  been  here,  I  have  been 
myself  engaged  in  farming  occupations,  and  I  have  been  astonished  at 
the  very  small  amount  of  labor  required  to  cultivate  a  farm.  .  Potatoes 
are  planted,  and  nothing  more  is  done  to  them  until  they  are  ready  for 
digging,  when  they  are  not  dug,  but  generally  turned  up  with  the 
plow.  Peas  are  sown  broadcast,  like  'wheat,  and  are  neither  staked 
nor  cultivated,  and  produce  in  great  abundance.  Plowing  is  done 
here  from  the  month  of  September  until  July,  and  wheat  is  sown  from 
October  to  May,  and  potatoes  arc  planted  in  March,  April,  and  May. 
A  team  of  two  horses,  with  a  very  light,  easy  plow,  can  break  prairie 
land,  but  a  team  of  two  yoke  of  oxen  is  most  generally  used.  I  am 
informed  that  timothy,  clover,  and  blue  grass  all  grow  well  in  the  soil 
of  Oregon.  For  pasturage  this  country  is  pre-eminent.  Horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep  require  neither  feed  nor  shelter,  and  keep  fat  all  the  year 
round.  Hogs  are  raised  here  with  partial  feeding,  and  pork  is  generally 
fattened  upon  wheat,  and  finer  pork  I  never  saw  anywhere. 

I  omitted  to  mention  in  its  appropriate  place  that  our  harvesting  com- 
mences about  the  20th  of  July,  and  continues  throughout  the  month  of 
August ;  and  during  the  present  year  we  had  no  rain  from  about  the  Ist 
of  July  to  the  15th  of  October,  so  that  we  had  the  finest  weather  for 
saving  our  crops  imaginable. 

One  thing  that  strikes  the  beholder  of  this  country  with  greatest 
force,  is  the  unsurpassable  beauty  of  its  scenery.    We  have  snow-dad 
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moimtainB,  beantiful  valleys,  pure,  rapid  streams  rtuming  over  pebbly 
beds,  with  numeroos  cascades  and  waterfalls,  and  trees  of  stiperior 
grandeur  and  beauty. 

The  government  of  Or^on  has  grown  np  from  necessity ;  and  per- 
haps no  new  organization  has  been  adopted  and  sastained  with  so  mnch 
unanimity  and  good  order.  Every  circumstance  has  tended  to  strengthen 
it.  I  attended  the  last  term  of  the  Circuit  Courts  in  most  of  the  coun- 
ties, and  I  found  great  respect  shown  to  judicial  authority  everywhere, 
and  did  not  see  a  solitary  drunken  juryman,  or  witness,  or  spectator. 
So  mnch  industry,  good  order,  and  sobriety,  I  have  never  observed  in 
any  community.  Our  population  seem  to  be  exceedingly  enterprising, 
and  is  making  rapid  progress  to  comfort  and  wealth.  As  yet,  we  have 
bad  no  murders,  no  robberies,  thefts,  or  felonies  of  any  kind,  except  one 
assault  with  intent  to  kill.  Our  grand  juries  have  exhibited  very  laud- 
able assiduity  in  discharging  their  duties,  and  criminals  here  will  meet 
with  certain  and  prompt  punishment. 

Nature  has  displayed  here  her  most  magnificent  powers,  and  our 
country  hUB  its  full  share  of  natui;^  advantages.  Our  prospects  are 
most  brilliant.  If  we  can  keep  out  intoxication,  and  toe  will  do  it,  half 
a  century  will  not  roll  away  before  there  will  exist  in  Oregon  one  of  the 
most  industrious,  virtuous,  free,  and  commercial  nations  in  the  world. 

I  have  already  protracted  this  communication  beyond  its  appropriate 

length,  and  will  now  close  it  by  subscribing  myself, 

Yours,  etc.,  Petbb  H.  BuBiorrr. 

Dr.  R  Whttb. 


Waixamet,  Obbgon,  April  4,  1845. 
Sib, — I  have  the  honor  and  happiness  of  informing  you,  and  through 
yon,  if  it  be  your  pleasure,  the  American  public,  that  measures  have 
been  taken  by  myself  and  the  citizens  in  this  colony,  to  open  a  wagon 
route  through  from  the  upper  part  of  this  valley,  the  present  season, 
directly  to  Fort  Hall,  or  Green  River ;  the  pilot  returning  and  escort- 
ing the  immigrants  through  the  much  shorter,  easier,  and  every  way  more 
advantageous  route.  The  immigrants  will  thereby  be  enabled  to  bring 
with  thera  their  herds,  wagons,  and  all  their  effects  at  once  directly  into 
the  heart  of  the  Wallamet  Yalley ;  saving  thereby  an  immense  amount 
of  toil,  hardship,  and  suffering,  saying  nothing  of  the  necessary  destruc- 
tion and  increased  danger  of  the  other  route, 

Four  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

E.  White, 

Sub-Agent  Indian  Affairs,  W.  R.  M. 
The  messenger  is  leaving. 


i 
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ORBGoir  Cirr,  Mardi  4, 1845* 
Dr.  JE  WhiU: 

Six, — ^In  oouqdimoe  with  the  request  you  made  to  me,  that  I  should 
notice  and  commnnicate  to  yon  whatever  I  mi^t  deem  of  interest  dur- 
ing my  visit,  in  yoar  employ,  to  the  various  Indian  tribes  east  of  the 
Cascade  Mountains,  bearing  to  them  presents  with  admonitions  and 
advice  from  yon  in  order  to  secure  the  safety  and  peace  of  the  immi- 
grants in  their  passage  through  their  country,  the  foDowing  is  sub- 
mitted:— 

1.  ITie  Nez  J^ercis. — ^Your  acqiuuntance  with  this  promising  peo|^ 
renders  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  gpeak  of  their  general  character.  I 
would  simply  remark,  that  their  anxieties  to  become  a  civilized  and  lit* 
erary  nation  have  suffered  no  abatement  since  I  left  them  in  March  last, 
after  passing  the  winter  with  them  most  pleasantly,  as  teacher,  in  the 
employ  of  Rev.  EL  H.  Spalding,  missionary.  Ellis,  with  most  of  the 
chiefs,  was  absent,  having  gone  to  meet  the  immigrants,  then  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fort  Boise,  with  a  view  to  furnish  them  provisions,  and 
trade  them  horses  for  cattle.  Yon  are  aware  of  their  eagerness  tb  obtain 
domestic  stock  with  all  farming  utensils,  which  I  regard  as  one  of  the 
most  interesting  &cts  connected  with  Indian  affairs  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Avarice  is  doubtless  the  ruling  passion  of  most  Indians, 
and  forms  a  capital  upon  which  those  engaged  in  Indian  affiurs  rosy 
operate  for  good  or  evil  With  the  Nez  Percys,  it  has  thus  far  been 
turned  t<>  good  account,  effecting  results  a^  beneficial  to  the  whites  and 
more  salutary  to  the  natives  themselves,  on  this  side  the  mountuns,  than 
has  been  effected  on  the  other  side  by  military  force.  Huch  is  the  prev- 
alence of  this  ^  love  of  gain  **  among  the  Indians,  that  all  efforts  to 
control  them  by  motives  held  out  to  any  other  passion,  must  prove 
ineffectual,  at  least,  while  we  are  unable  to  awe  them  by  martial  parade. 

The  individual  difficulties  existing  between  James,  Timothy,  and 
others,  in  relation  to  their  claims  on  the  valley,  about  the  Clearwater 
Mission,  are,  for  the  time,  put  to  rest,  by  the  promise  that  you  will  visi( 
them  soon,  and  have  the  matter  properly  adjusted.  Their  crops  this 
year  have  been  abundant,  and  they  have  furnished  the  immigrants  hirge 
supplies  of  provisions,  which,  I  am  happy  to  say,  were  bartered  in  good 
£iith,  and  the  trade  conducted  with  much  amity  and  good  feeling  on  both 
sides,  while  I  have  to  regret  that  Ellis  and  his  people  were  unable  to 
procure  cattle  to  any  extent  worthy  of  notice.  The  presents  were 
received,  and  the  advice  heard  with  a  most  respectfVd  attention. 

2.  The  Caf/iues  are  also  manifesting  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  highly 
commendable.    They  too,  have  riused  much  grain  and  potatoes,  and  are 
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trading  freely  Trith  the  immigrants.  A  number  of  tlieir  chiefs  and  prin- 
cipal men  were  absent  at  the  time,  having  gone,  in  company  with  a  party 
of  Wallawallas,  to  California,  with  horses  to  trade  for  cattle.  They 
have  since  returned,  and  I  sincerely  regret  to  learn  the  failure  of  this, 
their  first  expedition  of  the  kind.  The  Spaniards  and  other  whites 
treated  them  badly ;  murdered  one  of  the  most  promising  young  men 
of  the  Wallawallas,  and  the  party  returned  without  effecting  the  object 
of  their  tnp.  What  influence  this  afEair  will  have  upon  the  conduct  of 
these  two  tribes  in  reference  to  the  next  immigration  passing  through 
their  countries  time  alone  must  determine. 

The  lawless  bands  along  the  river,  from  Fort  Walla  walla  to  the 
Dalles,  are  still  troublesome  to  the  immigrants;  and  the  immigrants  ara 
still  very  imf)rudcnt  in  breaking  off  into  small  parties,  jnst  when  they 
should  remain  united.  The  Indians  are  tempted  by  the  unguarded  and 
defensi'less  state  of  the  immigrants,  and  avail  themselves  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  gratify  tlieir  cupidity.  Here  allow  me  to  suggest  a  thought. 
These  robbers  famish  us  a  true  miniature  likeness  of  the  whole  Indian 
population,  whenever  they  fail  to  obtain  such  things  as  they  wish  in 
exchange  for  such  as  they  have  to  give.  These  are  robbers  now,  be- 
cause they  have  nothing  to  give ;  all  others  will  be  robbers  when,  with 
what  they  have  to  give,  they  can  not  procure  what  they  wish.  I  am 
satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  this  conclusion,  from  all  that  I  have  wit- 
nessed of  Indian  character,  even  among  the  praiseworthy  Nez  Percys, 
And  should  the  government  of  the  United  States  withhold  her  protec- 
tion from  her  subjects  in  Oregon,  they  will  be  under  the  necessity  of 
entering  into  treaty  stipulations  with  the  Indians,  in  violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  as  preferable  to  a  resort  to  force  of  arms. 
Hitherto,  the  immigrants  have  had  no  serious  difficulty  in  passing  through 
the  territory  of  the^e  tribes ;  but  that  their  passage  is  becoming  more 
and  more  a  subject  of  interest  to  the  Indians,  is  abundantly  manifest 
They  coUecjt  about  the  road  from  every  part  of  the  country,  and  have 
looked  on  with^  amazement ;  but  the  novelty  of  the  scene  is  fast  losing 
its  power  to  hold  in  check  their  baser  passions.  The  next  immigration 
will,  in  all  probability,  call  forth  developments  of  Indian  character, 
which  have  been  almost  denied  an  existence  among  these  people.  In- 
deed, sir,  had  you  not  taken  the  precaution  to  conciliate  their  good 
feelings  and  friendship  toward  the  whites,  just  at  the  time  they  were 
meeting  each  other,  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  there  had  not  been 
some  serious  difficulties.  Individuals  on  both  sides  have  been  mutually 
provoked  and  exasperated  during  the  passage  of  each  immigration,  and 
these  cases  are  constantly  multiplying.  Much  prudence  is  required  on 
the  part  of  the  whites,  and,  unfortunately,  they  have  very  little  by  the 
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time  tbey  reach  tlie  ColmnbiA  Vallej.  Some  of  tiie  Ute  immigniiti, 
lomsg  tbeir  horset,  and  veiy  natarall j  aapposing  tiiem  sU4e&  bj  the 
Indians,  went  to  the  bands  of  hones  owned  by  the  Indians  and  to^  as 
many  as  they  wished. 

Ton  are  too  well  acquainted  with  Indiana  to  suppose  that  aodi  a 
eonrse  can  be  persisted  in  without  producing  serions  resnltB.  I  am 
aware  that  this  is  looking  at  the  dark  side ;  but  sir,  perhaps^  it  is  wis- 
dom to  lo<ik  at  that  side  when  it  is  more  than  half  tamed  toward  us, 
i(  by  looking,  we  can  find  some  way  to  turn  it  back  agann.  I  look  to 
Kllis,  and  the  speedy  action  of  the  general  government  of  the  United 
States,  as  the  brightest  features  in  the  prospect  now  before  usl  Tour 
knowledge  of  my  situation  and  circumstances  render  any  apology 
unnecessary  for  this  imperfect  scroll. 

I  remain,  your  humble  servant. 

Dr.  E.  White,  H.  A.  G. 

Sub-Agent  Indian  affiurs,  W.  R.  AL 


«  

Oregon  Territoby,  July  8,  1845. 

To  the  Him,  the  Secretary  of  the  War  Department : 

Dear  Sib, — I  beg  leave,  most  respectfully,  to  submit  a  few  thoughts 
for  your  consideration,  relative  to  the  course  pursued  by  Dr.  K  White, 
our  late  Indian  sub-agent,  now  on  the  eve  of  leaving  us.  I  would  not 
venture  to  intrude  upon  your  time,  but  for  the  reason  that  I  am  aware 
that  Dr.  White  leaves  with  an  anxious  and  laboring  mind,  in  view  of 
the  state  of  his  finances,  fearing,  perhaps,  a  proper  consideration  might 
not  be  given  to  the. situation  and  circumstances  in  which  be  has  been 
placed  in  this  isolated  portion  of  our  wide  domain.  I  consider  it  but 
justice  to  Dr.  White,  to  say,  having  crossed  the  mountains  with  him, 
that  he  exerted  himself,  and  did  mucli  toward  raising  the  first  party 
that  were  of  a  sufficient  number  to  travel  independent  of  the  trading 
companies  to  the  mountains ;  thereby  opening  the  way,  and  making 
the  first  track  to  Oregon ;  and  since  his  arrival,  by  his  promptness, 
decision,  and  firmness,  we  have  been  saved  from  the  baneful  influence 
and  degradation  of  ardent  spirits  here,  in  our  infant  colony ;  and  by 
his  kind,  conciliatory  measures,  active  charity,  and  judicious  conduct 
among  the  Indians,  he  has  done  much  for  thera,  and  probably,  in 
several  instances,  fended  off  the  arrow  of  savage  warfare. 

The  indefatigable  perseverance,  expense,  and  time  Dr.  White  has 
been  at  in  ferreting  out  a  road  across  the  Cascade  Mountains,*  which 

*  Tl.e  Cascade  ridgo  of  mouDtains  was  found  to  be  high  and  difficult  to  pass ;  and  it 
ia  doubtful  with  me  if  the  immigrants  succeeded  in  crossing  over  with  their  wagons  and 
effects,  into  the  ralley  of  the  Wallamet 
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« 

will  intersect  the  old  wagon  road  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Hall,  cutting 
off  some  two  or  three  hundred  miles  of  the  woi*st  portion  of  the  road, 
entirely  avoiding  the  Columbia  River,  and  the  dangers  incident  to  these 
waters,  by  an  inexperienced,  worn-out,  and  fatigued  immigration.  By 
this  new  route,  the  immigrants  will  find  themselves  greatly  relieved,  and 
saved  from  immense  trouble,  as  they  will  as  readily  reach  the  head 
of  the  Wallamet  settlement,  as  they  would,  by  the  old,  reach  Wallamet ; 
avoiding  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  Snake  and  Columbia  rivers. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  observe  that  the  sacrifice  one  is  obliged 
to  make  in  funds  of  this  country,  to  render  them  specie,  or  available 
drafls,  is  immense ;  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  it  at  all,  to  any 
amount.  Consequently,  the  doctor  finds  himself  very  much  embar- 
rassed in  his  financial  concerns,  being  obliged  to  draft  on  his  govern- 
ment for  his  entire  expenditures  in  his  official  capacity. 

Be  pleased  to  accept,  etc.,  my  dear  sir, 

While  I  remain  yours, 

With  due  regard  and  great  respect, 

A.  Lawrekcb  Lovejot. 


Orbgok,  August  14, 1845. 

The  following  resolution  was  introduced  and  adopted  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  Oregon  Territory,  this  day : — 

jResolvedy  That  this  House  recommend  to  the  favorable  consideration 
of  the  goveiliment  of  the  United  States,  the  just  claims  of  Dr.  Elijah 
White,  sabJndian  agent,  to  remuneration  for  the  heavy  expense  by 
him  incurred,  in  attempting  to  discover  a  southern  |)ass  through  the 
Cascade  Mountains. 

M.  M.  McCaryer,  Speaker. 

Attest :  J.  K  Long,  Clerk. 


Washikgton  Cmr,  Dec.  9,  1845. 

JBim.  W.  MediU: 

Dear  Sir, — Allow  me  to  say  a  word  in  behalf  of  my  friend,  Dr. 

Elijah  White,  Indian  agent  in  Oregon,  who  desires  to  arrange  at  the 

department  the  accounts  of  his  four  years'  service  in  that  Territory.   Dr. 

White,  with  whom  I  passed  the  winter  of  1844  upon  the  Wallamet,  has 

had  unnumbered  difficulties  surrounding  him,  and  has  performed  his 

duties  with  great  delicacy  and  happy  success.     My  conviction  is,  that 

he  has  performed  services  in  Oregon,  both  to  whites  and  Indians,  equal 

to  those  of  several  agencies  combined,  on  our  western  frontier,  at  a  very 
27 
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inadeqiiate  compensation,  and  with  Terj  stinted  meaoa.  All  whom  I 
heard  comment  npon  the  adminbtration  of  his  office  have  accorded  to 
him  great  praise  for  ardor  and  industry ;  and  those  among  whom  he  has 
officially  acted  will  be  gratified  to  hear  that  he  has  met  a  generoos 
reception  at  the  department. 

YooTBy  with  great  respect, 

WnUAM   GiLPIK. 


War  DBPAjmcxNTy  ^ 

Office  of  Indian  Affaibs,  Jan.  5,  IB46.  ) 

Sib, — ^The  Secretary  of  War  is  desirous  that  yon  should  return  to 
your  agency  as  early  as  practicable,  and  has  authorized  me  to  say  that 
the  Depaitment  will  allow  to  you  the  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars 
($300)  to  defray  your  expenses  there. 

Instructions  in  relation  to  your  duties  will  be  given  yon  when  yon 
reach  this  city,  or  will  be  forwarded  to  you  at  such  place  as  you  may 
designate.     An  immediate  reply  will  be  expected. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.    MlCnTTT^ 

Dr.  Elijah  White,  Lansingville,  Tompkins  Co.,  K.  Y. 

Since  the  above  requirement  I  have  been  detained  here  waiting  the 
action  of  Congress  upon  the  following  bill,  to  release  me  from  the 
responsibilities  of  my  government  protested  drafts,  which^  from  the'rapid 
influx  of  white  population  to  that  distant  Indian  country,  the  necessities 
of  my  position  have  compelled  me  to  incur. 

I  am  now  out  of  employment,  and  on  heavy  expenses,  and  under  obli- 
gation, from  important  engagements,  to  leave  for  Oregon  soon,  in  order 
to  reach  my  destination  this  fall.  . 

Should  the  following  report  of  the  Senate  committee  prove  satisfac- 
tory, and  all  be  persuaded  that  I  have  acted  correctly,  and  expended  no 
more  than  the  honor  of  our  government  and  the  necessities  of  my  position 
required,  I  will  feel  greatly  obliged  if  Congress,  '^  now  so  much  relieved 
from  heavy  national  and  public  affairs,^'  will  take  up  my  bill  and  pass 
it  through  informally,  as  these  protested  drafts  crowd  and  embarrass  me 
much. 

The  Indian  Department  have  reconsidered  the  case,  and,  as  the  report 
of  the  committee  will  show,  done  for  me  what  they  felt  authorized  to 
do ;  and  I  now  most  respectfully  pray  your  honorable  consideration  to 
the  payment  of  the  residue,  that  I  may  go  back  to  the  land  of  my  adop- 
tion unembarrassed,  and  happy  in  the  consideration  that  our  Congress 
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will  do  right  And  that  any  small  presents,  and  other  reasonable 
expenses  to  conciliate  Indians  where  our  citizens  are  settling  on  thmr 
unbought  lands,  will  be  cheerfully  met 

Should  any  member  desire  an  explanation,  please  drop  me  a  note^  and 
I  will  call  at  the  moment  required.  Only  pray  act,  and  let  me  be  off  j 
for  I  thirst  to  be  on  the  prairies  of  the  far  west,  making  my  way  to  the 
valley  of  the  Wallamet 

The  documents  from  the  Legislature  of  Oregon  arrived  and  defeated 
the  doctor. 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  on  the  petition  of  Dr.  White : — 

**  Tour  committee  finds  this  first  charge  to  be  the  amount  actually  and 
necessarily  expended  by  the  petitioner,  and  believes  it  to  be  moderate 
and  equitable,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  allowed. 

^  The  second  charge  appears  equally  just,  and  to  have  been  made  in 
compliance  with  the  instructions  of  T.  Hartley  Crawford,  superintend- 
ent of  Indian  affairs,  of  February  9, 1842,  and  enforced  by  the  resolution 
of  the  Oregon  Legislature,  expressing  the  hope  that  Congress  will  reim- 
burse the  expenses  of  the  petitioner  thereby  incurred. 

^  The  third  charge  is  for  moneys  actually  paid  under  the  specified 
heads  by  the  petitioner,  and  for  which  drafts  are  now  under  protest, 
bein^  disallowed  by  the  department  These  accounts,  your  committee 
finds,  have  been  suspended  by  the  department  under  a  decision  made 
to  restrict  the  petitioner  to  the  amount  allowed  by  law  to  sub-agents, 
vizL,  $1,250  per  annum  in  all.  Your  committee  believes  that  these 
amounts  are  equitably  and  justly  asked,  and  should  be  granted  by  Con- 
gress, although  the  committee  approves  of  the  decision  of  the  depart* 
ment,  and  thinks,  in  cases  like  the  'present,  that  such  extra  allowances 
should  be  made  only  by  Congress. 

'*  Your  committee  has  had  a  variety  of  testimony  before  it,  show- 
ing that  the  affairs  of  his  position  have  compelled  the  petitioner  to 
transact  and  regulate  Indian  relations  among  ten  large  tribes,  and  many 
more  smaller  ones,  speaking  different  languages,  and  for  the  most  part 
warlike,  excitable,  and  suspicious  people.  The  Indian  population,  among 
whom  he  has  been  the  only  ofiicial  organ,  amounts  to  twenty-five 
thousand  souls.  The  petitioner  has  been  left  to  support  himself  by 
his  solitary  energies  and  exertions,  without  the  aid  of  troops,  annui- 
ties, or  the  awe  which  the  power  of  the  government  exercises  over 
Indiaifs  to  whom  it  is  known.  The  prices  of  all  articles  (especially 
provisions),  and  the  wages  of  interpreters  and  assistants,  and  the  means 
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of  trardiBg  and  transportatioii  are  yerj  la^  and  diffe«h  to  be  pro- 


**  Tour  oommittee  belieres  that  the  pethioiier  would  be  left  without 
aoj  eontpenaatkm  fiir  four  jean  of  arduous,  hamming,  and  Texatioiu 
ierrioeay  milew  the  relief  far  which  he  prays  be  extended  to  him  bj 


''The  comiiuttee,  therefore,  reports  the  acoompanjiiig  \nXL,  and  rec- 
ommends its  passage,  as  sanctioned  by  the  eqmtj  and  jnstioe  of  the 
ease,  andaocoidii^  with  the  nnifcnrm  policy  and  piacdee  ot  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  in  similar  caaesw" 

We  wish  to  state  that  the  reason  for  quoting  Dr.  Whitens  rqport  so 
extensively  is  from  the  fiusts  embodied  in  it,  wholly  independent  of  his 
sdPlanding  statement.  Did  we  not  know  that  Mr.  Comelins  Rogen 
and  Ifr.  H.  A.  G.  Lee  were  his  adyisers  and  interpreters,  we  would  not 
quote  him  as  stall  reliable  in  any  of  his  Indian  councihi  orprooeedingt. 


CHAPTER  LL 

1845. — ^Public  meetings  to  elect  delegates  to  oonvention. — Candidates  for  governor. — 
Members  elected  to  the  Legislative  Committee. — Oath  of  office. — ^Mr.  Applegate*t 
announcement— Dr.  McLaughlin*8  amphibiousness. — Description  of  the  members 
of  the  Legislative  Committecr-Business  of  the  session. — Srmatinger*s  election  con- 
tested.— l£r.  Garrison's  resolutions. — ^Anti-slaverj  resolution. — Organic  law  revised. 
— ^Improvements  and  condition  of  the  country. 

1845. — ^Public  meetings  had  been  held  in  most  of  the  districts,  and 
nominations  made  for  the  Legislative  Ck)mmittee.  Delegates  were 
elected  to  meet  at  Champoeg  in  convention,  to  nominate  candidates  fbr 
governor,  supreme  judge,  and  Territorial  recorder. 

In  this  convention  A.  L.  Lovejoy,  George  Abemethy,  O.  Russell,  and 
Dr.  Bailey  were  candidates  for  governor.  After  several  ballotings, 
Mr.  Lovejoy  received  a  majority  of  the  votes,  and  was  declared  the 
regularly  nominated  candidate.  Mr.  Russell's  friends  were  dissatisfied, 
and  in  the  final  vote  at  the  June  election,  joined  with  Mr.  Abemethy's 
friends  and  elected  him,  although  he  was  absent  from  the  country.  This 
left  the 'Old  Executive  Committee  in  power  until  after  the  meeting  of 
the  Legislative  Committee,  and  revision  of  the  organic  laws,  which  was 
the  first  business  the  committee  attended  to,  and  submitted  the  amended 
organic  compact  to  the  people  for  their  approval. 

The  members  elected  were : — 

From  Clackamas  County :  H.  A.  6.  Lee,  W.  H.  Gray,  EL  Straight. 

From  Champoeg  County:  R.  Newell,  J.  M.  Garrison,  M.  G:.  Foisy, 
and  B.  Lee. 

From  Yamhill  County:  Jesse  Applegate  and  A.  Hendricks. 

From  Tualatin  County:  M.  M.  McCarver,  J.  W.  Smith,  and  David 
HiU. 

From  Clatsop  County :  John  McClure. 

The  oath  administered  to  this  Legislative  Committee  shows  the  feel- 
ings of  the  mover  (Mr.  Applegate)  toward  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

Oath  of  Office. — •*!  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  support  the 
organic  laws  of  the  provisional  government  of  Oregon,  so  far  as  the  said 
organic  laws  are  consistent  with  my  duties  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  or  a  subject  of  Great  Britain,  and  &ithftilly  demean  myself  in 
office.    So  hel(>  me  God.** 

In  starting  from  Missouri  to  come  to  this  country  in  1848,  Mr.  Apple- 
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gate  annoiiiioed  to  hu  trayeling  eompanioimy  as  we  have  been  ciediblf 
I  informed,  that  he  meant  to  drive  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  fnnn  the 
oonntry.  To  reach  the  country  independent  of  them,  he  bad  told  or 
mortgaged  bis  cattle  to  get  supplies  at  WallawalbL  On  arriving  at 
Vancouver,  he  found  Dn  McLaughlin  to  be  much  of  a  gentleman,  and 
disposed  to  aid  him  in  every  way  he  could.  The  doctor  advisM  him 
to  keep  his  cattle  and  gave  him  employment  as  a  surveyor,  and  credit 
for  all  he  required.  This  kind  treatment  closed  Mr.  Appl^rste^s  open 
statements  of  opposition  to  the  company,  and  secured  his  friendship 
and  his  influence  to  keep  his  Missouri  £riends  from  doing  viol«ice  to 
them.  He  carried  this  kind  feeling  for  them  into  the  LegislaUve  Com- 
mittee. 

At  this  point  the  amfAibions  disposition  of  Dr.  McLangfaliD  (a  tenn 
applied  to  the  doctor,  by  a  member  of  the  company,  fSor  his  supposed 
friendship  to  the  American  cause)  began  to  develop  ita^;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  be  favored  American  interests  be  fell  in  the  estimatioQ  of  the 
oompany  and  the  English  government. 

The  oath  of  office  presented  by  Mr.  Applegate,  and  supported  by 
Messrs.  Newell,  F<Msy,  McCarver,  Garrison,  Smith,  and  Hendri^s, 
shows  that  these  men  were  favorable  to  a  union  with  the  compamy  or 
.  the  English  party  in  the  country.  This  would  have  been  right  and 
honorable,  had  there  been  a  corresponding  honorable  confidence  <ni 
their  part ;  but,  as  the  sequel  will  show,  this  was  not  the  case.  They 
were  willing  to  favor  our  organization  and  give  it  a  qucui  suj^Mxt  while 
it  served  their  purposes  and  afforded  them  an  opportimity  to  work 
for  its  final  overthrow. 

As  a  citiaen,  Mr.  Applegate  has  been  one  of  our  best ;  as  a  politician, 
he  has  acted  on  the  old  Whig  platform,  that,  with  him,  has  never  been 
revised.  Though  half  the  American  continent  has  been  changed  since 
he  adopted  it,  yet  his  political  creed  is  the  same  as  that  announced  by 
Hamilton  in  the  JFhdercUUt,  My  first  impression  of  him  was,  that  he 
was  better  versed  in  the  principles  of  that  party  than  in  those  of  reli- 
gion, or  the  general  interests  of  a  new  country.  The  fact  that  the  Hud- 
ton's  Bay  Company,  or  rather  Dr.  McLaughlin,  early  secured  bis  per- 
sonal friendship^  was  the  cause  of  his  losing  caste  among  hia  Missoari 
fKends,  and  also  among  the  larger  portion  of  the  settlers  that  the  com- 
pany were  not  disposed  to  favor.  In  his  legislative  capadty  he  was 
invaluable.  His  mind  was  clear  and  distinct,  and  he  was  generally  cor- 
rect in  his  conclusions.  Though  not  a  good  debater,  yet  his  mathemati- 
eal  calculations,  and  straight  lines,  always  came  close  to  the  mark.  He 
was  kind  and  obliging,  to  a  friend  or  favorite,  but  severe  on  his  enemies. 

Mr.  Abijah  Hendricks,  from  the  same  county,  was  a  plain  fiurmer, 
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who  followed  the  lead  of  Mr.  Applegate,  cansing  him  to  always  count 
two  in  any  vote. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Smith,  of  Tualatin  Ooanty,  was  also  a  plain  fanner,  and  gen- 
erally voted  with  Mr.  Hill. 

Mr.  M.  6.  Foisy,  from  Champoeg,  a  Frenchman,  followed  the  lead  of 
Mr.  NewelL 

Mr.  Barton  Lee  was  of  the  independent  Democratic  pro-slavery 
school,  generally  voting  against  mission  interests,  from  personal  prejn- 
dice,  and  was  equally  ignorant  of  and  prejudiced  against  the  Hadson*8 
Bay  Company;  following  the  lead  of  H.  A.  O.  Lee. 

J.  M.  Garrison  was  a  perfect  weathercock,  and  none  could  tell  froHL 
his  speeches  or  actions  what  his  vote  would  be. 

H.  Straight,  of  Clackamas  County,  was  a  man  of  strong  prejudices 
and  but  little  legislative  ability,  proHslavery  in  sentiment,  and  strongly 
opposed  to  the  company  and  mission  influences.  He  generally  voted 
with  Mr.  Hill,  of  Tualatin  District. 

John  McClure,  of  Clatsop  County,  a  man  of  fine  appearance  and  gen- 
erally respected  for  his  age,  but,  as  a  politician,  having  no  influence — 
merely  occupying  a  place.  He  was  of  the  pro-slavery  school— extremely 
bitter  and  sarcastic  in  his  conversation  against  all  who  fell  under  his 
displeasure,  yet  liberal  to  personal  friends,  and  kind  to  strangers ;  but 
severe  alike  on  the  Hudson^s  Bay  Company  and  religious  societies. 
He  Was  inclined  in  his  own  religious  ideas  to  Romanism. 

H.  A.  G.  Lee  was  a  young  man  of  talent,  firmness,  and  unimpeachable 
character.  He  acted  with  caution,  and  generally  right.  He  was  not  a 
verbose,  but  a  conclusive  debater.  In  short,  the  words  of  a  debate  were 
attered  by  McCarver,  and  the  conclusions  and  final  action  followed  Lee, 
who  was  always  ready,  with  Applegate  and  Gray,  to  do  his  full  share 
of  writing  and  labor. 

As  we  have  before  stated,  the  first  business  of  this  Legislative  Com- 
mittee was,  to  revise  and  prepare  an  organic  law,  which  could  be  sub- 
mitted for  the  adoption  of  the  people.  The  whole  number  of  voters 
was  about  eight  hundred. 

While  this  .was  being  done  by  a  special  committee  consisting  of  H. 
A.  G.  Lee,  Newell,  Applegate,  Smith,  and  McClure,— one  from  each 
county  represented, — another  special  committee,  consisting  of  Gray,  Ap- 
plegate, H.  A.  G.  Lee,  McClure,  and  D.  Hill,  were  appointed  to  draft  a 
memorial  and  petition,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  setting  forth  the  condition,  situation,  relations,  and  wants  of 
this  country.  These  two  objects  occupied  the  greater  portion  of  the 
time  of  this  Legislative  Committee,  during  their  session  of  eleven 
dayp. 
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Od  tbe  third  day  of  the  session,  the  question  is  to  the  legality  of 
allowing  Francis  Ermatinger  to  hold  the  office  of  treasurer  came  up, 
aod  it  was  finally  decided  that  there  were  not  sufficient  groands  for 
contestini;  the  election.  Ermatinirer  was  then  a  member  of  the  Hud- 
m>n's  Bay  Company,  and  so  was  Dr.  McLaughlin.  Hill  and  Straight 
were  the  only  two  who  voted  against  Ermatinger*s  holding  that  office. 
I  have  no  doubt,  from  the  feeling  and  influence  just  then  operating 
among  tbe  officers  and  servants  of  the  company  and  English  colonists 
(which  subsequent  events  have  proved),  that  they  were  laboring  to 
divide  the  American  influence,  by  coming  in  and  appearing  to  act  with 
us,  Ermatinger  was  popular  among  the  Americans,  and  received  the 
entire  French  vote,  and  was  declared  duly  elected  by  the  Legislative 
Committee. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  tbe  session,  J.  M.  Garrison  (I  think  be  was  called 
Rev.  in  those  days)  brought  in  a  set  of  resolutions  which  speak  for 
themselves. 

J'  On  motion  of  Mr.  Garrison — 

^  Hesolvedj  That  whereas  the  people  of  Oregon,  assembled  en  masUy 
did,  on  the  2d  day  of  May,  1843,  resolve  that  no  tax  should  be  levied 
upon  this  people,  confirming  the  same  by  the  adoption  of  the  repmt  of 
the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  adopted  by  the  Legislative  Com- 
•mittec  and  referred  to  the  people  en  masse,  and  by  them  enacted  on  the 
6th  day  of  July,  1843  ;  therefore, 

"  Hesolvedy  That  this  house  has  no  right  to  levy  a  tax  of  any  kind, 
without  the  consent  of  the  free  voters  of  this  Territory  previously 
obtained. 

'*  liettolvedj  That  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  on  that  subject  passed  by 
the  Legislative  Committee  were  contrary  to  the  express  resolution  and 
action  of  the  people." 

Those  resolutions  were  referred  to  committee  of  the  whole,  where 
they  found  a  silent  grave. 

Dr.  White  by  this  time  is  coming  up  for  a  big  splurge.  Our  young 
friend  II.  A.  G.  Lee  pi*oposes  to  make  him  the  bearer  of  our  memorial 
to  Congress,  by  introducing  a  resolution,  "  That  the  clerk  be  required 
to  furnish  to  Dr.  E.  White  a  copy  oi  the  memorial  to  Congress,  as  soon 
OS  it  shall  be  properly  signed,  as  per  resolution  of  yesterday.** 

This  resolution  elicited  a  little  discussion,  and  a  statement  that  Dr. 
Wliite  was  not  to  be  ti*usted  with  any  public  document  to  the  govern- 
ment, as  he  would  more  than  probably  change,  or  so  arrange  those 
documents  as  to  secure  his  own  personal  ends,  whatever  they  might  he. 
By  those  unacquainted  with  Dr.  White  this  was  considered  strange 
and  unreasonable  prejudice  against  him ;  so  that  on  the  final  question 
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there  were  but  Gray,  Hill,  and  Straight  who  voted  against  placing  the 
docaments  iu  his  hands. 

On  the  last, day  of  this  session  Mr.  Applegate  introduced  a  test  ques- 
tion on  the  subject  of  slavery,  precisely  the  same  as  that  introduced  by 
GaiTison  four  days  previous. 

**  jResolvedjTh3,t  this  government  can  recognize  the  right  of  one  per- 
son to  the  services  of  another  only  upon  bona'flde  contract  made  and 
entered  into,  and  equally  binding  on  both  parties." 

Yeas — Applegate,  Gi-ay,  Smith,  McCarver,  Garrison,  Hill,  H.  A.  G* 
Lee,  Hendricks,  and  Foisy — 10. 

Nays — Straight,  B.  Lee,  and  McClure — 3. 

We  must  now  adjourn  our  Legislative  Committee  a  few  days,  and 
see  what  is  going  on  outside. 

The  organic  laws  of  the  people  first  adopted  at  Champoeg,  July  5, 
1843,  had  been  revised,  and  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Legislative 
Committee,  and  submitted  for  the  vote  of  the  people,  July  26,  1 845.  • 

On  page  431  of  Mr.  Hines'  book,  he  jsays :  *'In  the  spring  of  1844  a  new 
Legislative  Committee  was  elected,  which  embraced  two  or  three  law- 
yers, who  arrived  in  the  country  the  previous  fall.  This  committee 
passed  a  vote  recommending  several  important  alterations  in  the  organic 
laws,  which  were  found  to  be,  in  their  practical  operations,  somewhat 
defective.  As  the  people  had  not  yet  surrendered  their  law-making 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  it  was  necessary  to 
call  an  election  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the  people  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
posed alterations  and  amendments.  This  election  took  place,  and 
resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  organic  laws,  with  the  proposed  altera- 
tions and  amendments,  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  The  principal 
alterations  thus  effected  relate  to  the  three  powers  of  government, — ^the 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  Instead  of  a  committee  of  nine, 
whose  acts  were  to  be  confirmed  or  rejected  by  a  subsequent  vote  of 
the  people,  the  legislative  power  was  vested  in  a  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  consist  of  not  less  than  thirteen  nor  more  than  sixty-one  mem- 
bers, possessing  all  the  powers  usual  to  such  bodies.  Instead  of  a 
committee  of  three,  the  executive  power  was  vested  in  one  person,  to  be 
elected  by  the  qualified  voters  at  the  annual  election,  and  possessing 
the  powers  common  to  the  governors  of  the  different  States." 

We  are  unable  to  understand  Mr.  Hines  when  he  says, "  As  the  people 
had  not  yet  surrendered  their  law-making  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
Legislative  Committee,  it  was  necessary  to  call  an  election  to  ascertain 
the  will  of  the  people."  This  statement  shows  the  ignorance  of  Mr. 
Hines  as  regards  the  organic  laws  adopted  by  the  people  of  Champoeg. 
Mr.  Saxton,  who  was  in  the  country  at  the  time,  and  took  copies^ 
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those  Iawb  attested  by  Mr.  Le  Breton  (whieh  have  alread  j  been  giren), 
fonnd  an  organic  law  with  an  executiTe,  legislatire,  and  judicial  depart- 
moit,  the  same  as  the  conunittee  of  1845,  and  all  that  was  requisite  was 
to  reyisei  select  oat,  and  define  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  scTeral 
departments. 

As  a  matter  of  policy,  and  to  harmonize  and  consolidate,  as  much  as 
was  possible,  all  the  conflicting  interests  and  influences  in  the  country, 
the  presence  of  British  subjects  was  admitted,  th^  treaty  lights  were 
acknowledged  by  our  laws,  aud  they  were  admitted  to  a  voice  and  rep- 
resentation in  the  provisional  government. 

The  liberal  course  pursued  by  the  Legislature  of  1845  has  fixed  the 
deep  stain  of  ingratitude  and  infamy  upon  the  British  subjects  who 
participated  in  our  organization,  and  received  its  benefits  and  pro- 
tection, till  they  had  completed  their  arrangements  for  its  destructioD, 
just  as  slavery  grew  under  the  fostering  care  of  a  liberal  and  generous 
government,  and  then  attempted  to  crush  and  destroy  its  protector. 

From  a  review  of  Mr.  Hines'  book,  I  find  that  he  was  on  a  tour  from 
Or^on  to  New  York  by  way  of  China  during  1845  and  1846.  This 
will  account  for  his  want  of  information  regarding  the  political  events 
that  were  taking  place  during  that  time ;  and  also  shows  the  views 
he  entertained  on  leaving  the  country. 

Dr.  McLaughlin  had  completed  his  saw-mill  and  flour-null  at  Oregon 
City.  The  Milling  Company  had  also  put  up  mills  at  that  place  which 
were  now  in  successful  operation,  and  the  country  generally  was  in  a 
prosperous  condition. 

Dr.  Whitman  had  much  annoyance  and  difficulty  with  the  Indians 
on  account  of  interference  and  tales  told  them  by  old  Toupin,  Doreo, 
.  Gervais,  the  priests,  and  others  who  were  jeadous  of  his  labors  and 
success  among  them. 

He  had  purchased  the  Dalles  station  of  the  Methodist  Mission,  and 
engaged  Mr.  Hinman  to  occupy  it  until  other  arrangements  could  be 
made. 

Mr.  Spalding  was  engaged  in  in^nroving  his  fietrm,  also  printing  books 
in  the  Nea  Perc^  language  on  his  small  press,  and  translating  and 
printing  portions  of  the  Bible,  for  the  use  of  the  natives.  He  had  a  saw- 
mill and  grist-mill  at  his  station ;  and  about  three  hundred  of  his  In- 
dians, and  one  hundred  at  Dr.  Whitman^  were  cultivating  patches  of 
ground. 

Messrs.  Walker  and  Eells  were  staying  at  Cimakain,  ready  to  depart 
any  time,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Brouillet  On  page  9  of  his  narrative,  he 
says:  ''A  missionary  of  the  Spokans,  writing  to  Dr.  Whitman,  as 
early  as  1839,  has. said:   *The  failure  of  this  mission  is  so  strongly 
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impressed  upon  my  mind,  that  I  feel  it  necessary  to  have  cane  in  hand, 
and  as  much  as  one  shoe  on,  ready  for  a  move.  I  see  nothing  bat  the 
power  of  God  that  can  save  us.* "  Query. — Where  did  Rev.  Vicar- 
General  Broaillet  get  this  letter,  and  for  what  purpose  did  he  preserve 
it  ?  Did  he  find  it  among  Dr.  Whitman's  papers,  when  he  was  hunting 
them  over  to  find  th^  vial  of  poison  to  show  the  Indians  as  per  deposi- 
tion in  the  case? 

Brouili^t  continues:  *^ These  facts  and  statements  prove  clearly,  I 
think,  that  there  existed  among  the  Indians,  long  before  the  arrival  of 
the  bishop  of  Wallawalla  and  his  clergy,  strong  oauaea  of  disscUisfao- 
Hon  against  the  Protestant  missionaries  and  the  Americans  in  general^ 
and  that  they  formed  a  leaven  that  had  been  fermenting  several  years?^ 
This  statement  of  Yicar-General  Brouillet  is  unquestionably  true,  but, 
unfortunately  for  him,  he  is  standing  on  the  outer  Tine  of  the  circle, 
and  has  no  personal  knowledge  of  inside  influences ;  hence  he  reasons 
from  effect  and  guesses  at  the  cause.  He  is  anxious  to  so  arrange 
cause  and  effect,  as  to  remove  suspicion  of  crime  from  a  sect,  and 
thereby  involves  his  friends  and  himself,  and  furnishes  the  strongest 
proof  of  the  complicity  and  guilt  of  both  in  the  crime  alleged  against 
them.  The  ^*  leaven "  that  had  been  fermenting  is  just  what  we  are 
bringing  to  light.  i 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  were  repairing  and  strengthening  their 
forts,  under  the  plea  that  they  wished  some  bastions  from  which  they 
oould  salute  her  Majesty's  ships  on  their  arrival  and  departure  from 
the  river;  at  the  same  time  they  were  laboring  to  secure  political 
influence  in  the  settlements,  through  their  American  dupes  and  tools. 

While  combining  the  Indian  tribes,  they  were  encouraging  Jesuitical 
religious  teachera  among  them ;  and  while  preparing  for  sclMefense, 
they  were  dividing  the  settlement  into  parties  and  factions. 

The  Methodist  Mission  influence  was  but  little,  and  mission  credit 
was  worse  than  greenbacks  in  1864.  As  to  commerce,  it  was  nearly  or 
quite  under  the  control  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  also  the  market 
value  of  all  produce  in  the  oonn^* 
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IStfw— Second  temon  of  the  Leg^slatiTB  Committee.— Mr.  V oCkrrcr  reBowvd  fhm  the 
elBoe  of  Speaker.— Ifr.  A]^1egate*s  resolotioniL— Protest  of  Gnj,  Foisf,  aad 
SCraiglit— A  legidetive  inddenL— Lew  against  doeliiig.— Dr.  White 
Legislatore.— BesoliitioDa.— Dr.  White  deoies  the  ri^  of  ^m  w^lgfi  to 
a  provisional  goyemment. — ^McCanrer  ngns  docnmente  without  antboritj. — ] 
lotions  by  the  house  on  the  sabjecL — ^Impertinent  letter  from  Dr.  White  te  the 
house. — ^White  cornered  hf  President  Polk. — ^Inddente  in  White*k  tenperanoe 
■OTements. — ^I'ropoaitkm  to  repeal  all  laws  for  the  oolleetioD  of  dtkta. — l!fae  Gvr- 
reocj  act — Adjoomment  of  the  Leg;islatafe  in  August — Meete  again  in  Deeeaibcr. 
— ^Proposal  to  locate  the  capital 

Thx  Legislative  Committee^  at  their  second  sessioii,  Angnst  5, 1845, 
met  under  the  revised  and  amended  organic  law,  which  had  been 
previously  adopted  hj  the  people  by  a  majority  of  two  handred  and 
three.  There  were  between  two  and  three  handred  votes  against  the 
revision  or  amendments.  Many  voted  against  it,  on  aocoont  of  its 
allowing  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  English  and  French  fiAlowers 
an  equal  voice  with  the  Americans  and  others,  and  on  account  of  its 
allowing  the  Leg^lature  the  power  to  reg^date  the  introduction,  manu- 
facture, and  sale  of  liquors. 

McCarver  claimed  that  he  was  Speaker  of  the  house,  tmder  the 
organic  law  as  revised.  This  caused  some  discussion  and  voting,  and 
the  introduction  of  a  resolution  requesting  him  to  resign  his  poution  as 
Speaker,  which  he  declined  to  do.  Gray  moved  that  the  vote  electing 
him  Speaker  of  the  house  be  reconsidered.  McCarver  then  proceeded 
to  organize  the  house,  to  suit  his  views  of  matters,  by  appointing  new 
committees,  and  went  forward  as  if  no  previous  committees  had  been 
appointed.  When  his  appointments  were  all  made,  Gray  inquired  if, 
in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Speaker  McCarver,  the  house  was  properiy 
organized.  He  replied  that  it  watf.  Gray  then  appealed  to  the  house, 
and  was  sustained,  McCarver  having  denied  his  own  position  by 
appointing  new  committees.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Straight,  Mr.  McCarver 
was  removed  from  his  office  as  Speaker,  and  Robert  Newell  elected 
pro  tern, 

Applegate,  for  reasons  never  fully  explained,  introduced  two  resolu- 
tions, which  show  either  a  short-sighted  view  of  matters,  or  a  foolish 
policy  on  his  part,  to  wit : — 
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''  Jiesolved,  That  the  people  of  Oregon  are  not,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
hoase,  morally  or  legally  bound  by  any  acts  of  the  officers  or  agents 
of  the  people  not  expressly  authorized  or  sanctioned  by  the  instru- 
ment in  virtue  of  which  they  had  their  official  existence. 

'^  Jleaolved,  further,  That  this  house  can  not  assume,  in  behalf  of 
the  people,  the  payment  of  any  debt,  or  the  refunding  of  any  funds 
borrowed,  or  otherwise  unlawfully  contracted  or  obtained,  without  first 
obtaining  the  consent  of  the  people." 

On  motion,  the  vote  referring  said  resolution  to  committee  of  the 
whole  was  reconsidered,  when  the  rules  were  suspended,  the  resolu- 
tion read  a  second  time,  and  referred  to  committee  of  the  whole. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  the  session,  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Applegate 
were  called  up,  and  Messrs.  Applegate,  Garrison,  Hendricks,  Hill,  H. 
Lee,  B.  Lee,  McClure,  and  Smith  voted  for,  and  Foisy,  Gray,  Straight, 
and  McCarver  against.  Newell  asked  to  be  excused.  These  resolu- 
tions had  the  effect,  designed  or  not,  to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  pro- 
visional government. 

On  the  sixth  day  of  the  session,  Gray,  Foisy,  and  Straight  presented, 
and,  on  motion,  were  allowed  to  enter,  their  protest  against  their  adop- 
•  tion,  as  foUowa : —  * 

''  WherecUy  A  resolution,  with  a  preamble,  containing  a  direct  and 
positive  censure  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  Oregon  government,  was 
introduced  into  this  house  by  Jesse  Applegate,  asserting  that  this 
house,  and  the  people  of  Oregon,  are  not  morally  or  legally  bound  for 
any  act  of  said  government,  to  the  payment  of  any  debts  contracted, 
or  unlawfully  borrowed,  except  they  had  previously  obtained  the  con- 
sent of  the  people. 

^^  And  xohereasj  From  the  wording  of  said  resolution,  two  construc- 
tions may  be  placed  upon  it ;  the  one  amounting  to  a  repudiation  of  all 
debts  heretofore  contracted,  or  money  borrowed ;  the  other  implying 
a  want  of  confidence  in  the  agents  and  officers  of  this  government ; 
therefore, 

''We,  the  undersigned,  decidedly  and  solemnly  protest  against  the 
adoption  of  any  such  resolutions  or  expressions  by  this  house,  as  they 
not  only  do  no  good,  but  tend  to  great  evil,  in  destroying  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  in  the  agents  and  officers  of  this  government, 
without  sufficient  cause.  ''  W.  H.  Gbat. 

"M.  G.  Foisy.       i 

"  Obxoon  Citt,  Aug.  7, 1845."  '*  H.  Straight. 

ITie  effect  of  these  resolutions  was  at  once  manifest.  Measures  were 
taken  to  procnre.the  launch  of  the  Peacock  (which  had  been  left  in 
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thetfcare  of  "Dr.  McLaughlin  by  Captain  Wiflkea),  ibr  a  pilofc4MMit  at 
the  month  of  the  Columbia.  The  doctor  infoimed  Hbft  conuBittee 
that  he  was  not  anthorized  to  give  it  in  ehai^  of  any  irrespoosible 
parties,  without  an  order  from  as  high  authority  as  that  from  which 
he  had  received  it.  Hence  the  launch  was  allowed  to  rot  upon  the 
beach  at  Astoria;  Mr.  McClure,  from  that  place,  being  one  who 
voted  to  repudiate  responsibility  on  the  part  ai  the  proTi»mial  gov- 
ernment. 

On  the  11th  of  August^  in  the  midst  of  bumness  under  the  order  of 
the  day,  Mr.  Applegate  came  in,  apparently  under  coosideraUe  excite- 
ment, and  in  quite  an  earnest  manner  asked  that  the  rule  be  sus- 
pended, to  allow  him  to  present  a  biU  topreoerU  dueling.  No  immedi- 
ate or  pressing  reason  was  assigned,  but  from  the  earnest  manner  of  Mr. 
Applegate,  and  from  what  a  number  of  the  members  knew,  or  pretended 
to  know,  the  rule  was  suspended,  Mr.  Applegate^s  bill  to  prev^it  dueling 
read  first  time ;  rule  further  suspended,  his  bill  read  by  title  second  and 
third  time  and  passed,  and  on  his  further  motion,  a  special  messenger, 
P.  G.  Stewart,  Esq.,  was  sent  with  it  to  the  governor,  for  his  approval 
and  signature ;  and  in  half  an  bourns  time  from  its  introduction  and 
reading  in  the  house  it  became  a  law  in  this  vast  country,  bounded  bv 
the  Russian  possessions  on  the  north,  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  east, 
California  on  the  south,  and  the  Pacific  on  the  west. 

Not  long  after  this  telegraphic  law  on  dueling  was  passed,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Holdemess  had  considered 
himself  insulted  and  slandered  by  some  report  said  to  have  originated 
with  Dr.  White.  Holdemess  was  about  to  send  him  a  challenge,  or  at 
least  there  was  a  prospect  that  they  might  fight,  if  either  of  them  had 
the  courage  to  do  so.  This  law  gave  the  doctor  an  honorable  excuse 
to  decline  the  challenge,  and  have  Holdemess  indicted  and  punished 
for  sending  it.  This  matter  was  engineered  through  so  handsomely 
by  Mr.  Applegate,  that  Dr.  White  expressed  himself  highly  grati/Ud 
and  pleased. 

On  the  next  day,  the  12th,  Mr.  Applegate  was  honored  with  an  im- 
portant dispatch  from  Dr.  White,  which  he  presented  in  due  form, 
together  with  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  Dr.  White,  and  an  order  was 
entered  on  the  journal  to  have  the  doctor's  communication  filed  for 
publication.  This  was  not  exactly  what  the  doctor  wanted,  as  the 
sequel  will  show.  He  had  found  that  Applegate  had  the  talent  and 
influence  requisite  to  carry  through  the  resolutions  necessary  to  aooom- 
plish  his  purposes. 

He,  having  spent  a  part  of  the  sunmier  in  running  about  the  Walla- 
met  Valley,  made  a  trip  over  to  the  coast,  and  one  into  the  Cascade 
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MoQiitains ;  wrote  a  journal  of  these  trips,  and  presented  it  to  the 
honse  through  Mr.  Applegate.  After  White's  journal  was  read, 
Applegate  presented  a  resolution,  that  the  thanks  of  this  house  are  due 
to  Dr.  E.  White  and  his  party  for  their  meritorious  exertions  to  find 
a  passage  through  the  Cascade  Mountains,  and  that  his  account  be 
filed  for  publication.  On  motion,  WTiite  was  allowed  to  address  the 
house,  which  he  did  in  his  usual  self-lauding,  plausible  manner,  insinu- 
ating the  great  labor  and  benefit  he  had  done,  in  keeping  the  Indians 
quiet  and  in  exploring  the  country.  His  chaff  and  bombast  secured 
the  co-operation  of  Robert  Kewell  and  Mr.  Applegate.  On  the  14tb, 
Mr.  Applegate  informed  the  house  that  he  had  in  his  possession  several 
official  documents,  belonging  to  Dr.  K  White,  which  he  was  requested 
to  lay  before  the  house.    The  report  and  documents  were  receiyed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Applegate — 

^^  Resolved^  That,  whereas  the  adoption  of  the  amended  organic  law 
by  the  people  of  Oregon  was  an  act  of  necessity  rather  than  choice, 
and  was  intended  to  give  to  the  people  the  protection  which,  of  right, 
should  be  extended  to  them  by  their  government,  and  not  as  an  act 
of  defiance  or  disregard  of  the  authority  or  laws  of  the  United  States; 
therefore, 

"ii  M  further  resolved^  1st  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  house,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  establishing  a  Territorial  government, 
should  legalize  the  acts  of  the  people  in  this  country,  so  far  as  they  are 
in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  2d.  That 
Dr.  Elijah  White,  sub-Indian  agent  of  Oregon,  be  requested  to  furnish 
a  copy  of  the  amended  organic  law  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
3d.  That  these  resolutions  be  indorsed  on  said  copy,  with  the  vote  of 
this  house  adopting  the  same." 

On  the  adoption  of  the  abov-e,  the  vote  was  unanimous,  which  vote 
was  taken  by  yeas  and  nays;  and,' on  motion,  the  house  decided  that 
the  members  should  not  sign  their  names  to  said  resolutions. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  statement  of  Applegate  in  the  first  part  of  this 
resolution,  or  preamble,  that  he  wished  to  deny  an  attempt  to  resist  the 
government  of  the  United  States  on  the  part  of  the  people  and  pro- 
visional government ;  and  the  fact  that  Dr.  White  had  allowed  him  to 
examine  his  official  papers,  and  present  them  to  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee, shows  the  manner  he  was  working  with  Applegate  to  get  docu- 
ments, resolutions,  and  papers  from  the  Legislature  into  his  hands ;  also 
the  desperate  effort  there  was  made  to  get  a  unanimous  vote  favoring 
White  as  the  bearer  of  those  documents. 

Dr.  White  had  from  the  first  denied  the  right  of  the  settlers  to  organ- 
ize a  provisional  goverment  unless  they  would  elect  him  as  their  gov- 
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crnor.  Applegate  is  cangbt  in  his  trap,  as  we  shall  see,  and  from  tlmt 
day  he  began  to  lose  his  influence,  and  soon  found  that  he  had  commit- 
ted an  egregious  mistake,  notwithstanding  he  had  obtained  a  unani- 
mous vote,  to  place  those  documents  in  Dr.  White's  hands.  In  order 
to  head  off  McCarver,  the  house  had  voted  that  the  members  should  not 
sign  their  names  to  the  resolutions.  McCarver  could  not  withstand  the 
temptation  to  get  his  name  as  Speaker  of  the  Oregon  Legislature  before 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States ;  so,  as  soon  as  the  documents  came 
into  White's  hands,  he  went  to  the  clerk  and  attached  his  name  as 
Speaker  of  the  house.  Newell  was  not  quite  satisfied,  or  rather  Dr. 
White  was  not ;  so  he  got  Newell  to  present  a  resolution,  as  follows : — 

"  Resolved^  That  this  house  recommend  to  the  favorable  considera- 
tion of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  the  just  claims  of  Dr.  R 
White,  sub-Indian  agent,  for  a  remuneration  for  the  heavy  expenses  by 
him  incurred,  in  attempting  to  discover  a  southern  passage  through  the 
Cascade  Mountains." 

In  the  afternoon  session  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Newell  was  called  up, 
and,  on  its  final  passage,  the  yeas  and  nays  were  demanded,  and  were 
as  follows : — 

Yeas — ^Messrs.  Applegate,  Foisy,  Hendricks,  H.  Lee,  McClure, 
Newell,  Straight,  and  the  Speaker — 8. 

Nays — Messrs.  Gray,  Garrison,  Hill,  B.  Lee,  and  Smith — 6. 

So  the  resolution  was  passed. 

Dr.  White  waited  for  the  passage  of  this  resolution  (keeping  quiet 
as  to  McCarver's  signing  the  others  in  violation  of  the  order  of  the 
house),  and  as  soon  as  it  was  safely  in  his  pocket,  left  for  Vancouver, 
on  his  way  to  the  States. 

White  had  no  sooner  gone,  than  it  leaked  out  that  McCarver  had 
signed  the  documents,  and  White  had  broken  the  seais^  and  destroyed 
private  letters  intrusted  to  him  to  convey  to  the  States,  and  had  made 
Garrison  his  confidant  respecting  breaking  open  and  destroying  the 
letters.  Here  was  a  muss  on  hand  such  as  none  but  White  and  Mc- 
Carver could  "  kick  up.^^  Applegate  was  too  much  excited  and  insulted 
by  these  men  to  say  any  thing ;  but  he  presented  through  B.  Lee  a 
resolution  as  follows : — 

^^Hesolved,  That  M.  M.  McCarver  has  been  opposed  to  the  organic 
law,  as  adopted  by  the  people  of  Oregon ;  and,  contrary  to  the  voice  of 
this  house  in  regular  session,  clandestinely,  and  in  a  manner  unworthy 
the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  placed  his  name  to  a  copy  of  those  laws 
transmitted  to  the  United  States,  thereby  conveying  a  false  impression ; 
and  did,  also,  sign  his  name  to  two  resolutions,  contrary  to  a  direct 
vote  of  this  hotise ;  therefore. 
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^^  It  is  further  resolved,  That  we  disapprove  of  the  course  he  has 
pursued,  and  feel  ourselves  under  the  humiliating  necessity  of  signify- 
ing the  same  to  the  United  States  government,  by  causing  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  to  accompany  those  documents.''  ' 

Which  was  received,  and  referred  to  committee  of  the  whole. 

In  the  afternoon,  Dr.  J.  E.  Long,  clerk  of  the  house,.  A.  L.  Lovejoy, 
Smith,  and  Hill  were  called  before  the  house,  and  put  on  oath,  to  state 
what  they  knew  of  the  matter.  Mr.  Applegate  was  chairman.  The 
committee  rose  and  reported  that  they  had  been  engaged  in  investigat- 
ing the  subject  referred  to  in  Mr.  B.  Lee*s  resolution,  but  had  not 
adopted  the  resolution.  McCarver  had  been  allowed  to  explain  his 
course. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Applegate — 

^^jResolvedy  That,  whereas  a  copy  of  the  organic  laws  of  Oregon, 
together  with  some  resolutions,  intended  to  be  sent  to  the  United  States, 
have  not  been  attested  and  dispatched  according  to  the  directions  of 
this  house ;  therefore, 

**  Resolved^  That  the  clerk  dispatch  for  them  a  messenger,  to  Van- 
couver, with  authority  to  bring  said  documents  back,  and  that  he  deliver 
them  to  the  secretary,  and  that  the  expenses  incurred  bo  paid  by  the 
members  of  this  house  who  voted  for  the  resolution." 

On  the  adoption  of  which  the  yeas  and  nays  were  called,  and  were  as 
foUows : — 

Yeas — ^Messrs.  Applegate,  Gray,  B.  Lee,  McClure,  and  Newell — ^5. 

JVay«— Messrs.  Hill,  Smith,  and  Straight — 3. 

So  the  resolution  was  adopted.  Messrs.  Foisy,  Garrison,  Hendricks, 
and  the  Speaker  were  excused  from  voting. 

On  mdtion,  the  house  went  into  committee  of  the  whole,  Mr.  Apple- 
gate  in  the  chair. 

The  committee  rose,  and  reported,  that  the  resolution  of  B.  Lee  hav- 
ing been  under  consideration,  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

It  is  but  justice  to  state  that  the  clerk  of  the  house,  J.  E.  Long, 
favored  Dr.  White's  and  Mr.  McCarver's  course,  and  allowed  McCarver 
to  sign  the  documents  he  well  knew  the  house  did  not  wish  him  to  sign. 
A  majority  of  the  house  were  inclined  to  believe  that  White  had  been 
slandered  ;  and  had  McCarver  allowed  the  documents  to  go  as  per  vote. 
Whitens  designs,  as  stated  by  his  opponents,  would  not  have  been 
revealed;  so  the  messenger  was  sent  for  the  documents  on  account 
of  McCarver's  course. 

August  16,  1845. — ^The  House  met  pursuant  to  adjournment 

The  loiles  were  suspended  to  allow  the  introduction  of  resolutions, 
when,  on  motion  of  Mr.  McClure,  it  was 
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**  Besolved,  That,  whereas  the  Speaker  of  this  house  has  signed  ccr- 
tnin  documents,  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  United  States  by  a  vote  of 
this  Legislature,  from  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty,  and  not  from  contumacy 
or  contempt  for  this  house ;  therefore, 

"  Resolved^  That  M.  M.  McCarver,  said  Speaker,  have  leave  of  ab- 
sence, for  the  purpose  of  following  Dr.  E,  White  to  Vancouver ;  and 
this  house  enjoins  that  said  Speaker  erase  his  name  from  said  docu- 
ments, to  wit,  the  organic  laws,  and  two  resolutions  in  favor  of  Dr. 
E.  White." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Applegate,  it  was 

^*' Resolved^  That  it  was  not  the  intention  of  this  house,  in  passing 
resolutions  in  favor  of  Dr.  E.  White,  to  recommend  him  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  as  a  suitable  person  to  fill  any  office  in  this 
Territory;  and, 

"  Be  it  further  resolved^  That  the  clerk  of  this  house  forward,  by 
some  suitable  person,  an  attested  copy  of  this  resolution,  to  the  United 
States  government." 

The  house  appointed  J.  M.  Garrison,  Speaker,  pro  tern, 

McCarver,  being  thus  plainly  invited,  left  the  house,  and  found  that 
the  clerk^s  messenger  had  already  gone  for  the  documents.  He  returned 
in  the  afternoon  and  induced  Mr.  Smith,  from  Tualatin,  to  present  the 
following  resolntion : — 

**  Resolvedy  That  the  vote  requiring  the  Speaker  to  go  in  quest  of  Dr. 
E.  White,  for  the  purpose  of  erasing  his  name  from  certain  documents 
in  his  possession  to  be  by  him  conveyed  to  the  United  States,  be  recon- 
sidered, and  the  Speaker  restored  to  the  chair." 

On  the  18th  of  August,  the  arrival  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  E.  White  was 
announced,  which  was  read,  as  foUows : — 

August  17,  1845. 
To  the  Hon.^  etc, : 

Gentlemen, — Being  on  my  way,  and  having  but  a  moment  to  reflect, 

I  have  been  at  much  of  a  loss  which  of  your  two  resolutions  most  to 

respect,  or  which  to  obey ;  but  at  length  have  become  satisfied  that  the 

first  was  taken  most  soberly^  and,  as  it  answers  my  purpose  best,  I 

pledge  myself  to  adhere  strictly  to  that    Sincerely  wishing  you  good 

luck  in  legislating, 

I  am,  dear  sirs,  very  respectfully  yours, 

E.  Whjtb, 

On  the  20th,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Applegate,  it  was 

"  Resolved^  That  the  secretary  be  requested  to  forward  to  the  United 
States  government,  through  the  American  consul  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  a  copy  of  the  articles  of  compact,  as  adopted  by  the  people  of 
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Oregon  Territory,  an  the  last  Saturday  of  July,  a.  d.  1846 ;  and  that  the 
same  be  signed  by  the  governor,  and  attested  by  the  secretary ;  also,  all 
resolutions  adopted  by  this  hoase  relative  to  sending  said  documents  by 
E.  White,  late  Indian  agent  of  this  Territory ;  also,  a  copy  of  the  letter 
of  E.  White,  directed  to  this  house." 

These  documents  and  papers,  with  depositions  respecting  White's 
opening  and  destroying  private  letters,  were  prepared,  duly  signed,  and 
sent  on  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  by  Captain  Couch,  of  the  Lausanne^ 
and  reached  Washington  just  in  time  for  President  Polk  to  refuse 
White  an  important  commission  in  New  Mexico.  The  President,  on 
receiving  the  documents  and  learning  of  Whitens  course,  asked  an  ex- 
planation, which  he  at  first  declined  to  give,  on  account  of  an  attempt, 
as  he  nlleged,  of  some  low  blacJcgvards  in  Oregon  to  dander  him.  The 
legislative  documents  were  referred  to,  when  he  found  he  was  cornered, 
and  left  the  President's  house  without  his  appointment. 

Thus  ended,  for  a  time,  the  official  course  of  a  base  and  unprincipled 
man,  who  seemed  only  to  live  and  move  for  selfish  ends.  His  influence 
as  a  missionary,  and  as  an  officer  of  the  government,  were  alike  vile  and 
unprincipled.  He  sought  friends  and  partisans  only  to  deceive  and  betray 
them.  Applegate,  McCarver,  Garrison,  Lee,  McClure,  and  Newell  were 
compelled  to  acknowledge  his  deception.  In  fact,  no  one  but  the  Hud- 
eon's  Bay  Company  could  make  any  use  of  him,  and  with  them  he  was 
considered  an  irresponsible  man,  and  only  useful  as  a  tool  to  combine 
the  Indians,  and  divide  and  destroy  the  influence  of  the  settlement,  as 
he  had  done  that  of  the  Methodist  Mission. 

The  history  of  Dr.  White,  as  connected  with  Pacific  City  and  Spirit- 
ualism, and  his  secret  agency  under  President  Lincoln's  administration, 
are  of  small  moment  when  compared  with  the  moral  blight  he  fixed  on 
the  cause  of  missions  and  religion,  in  his  early  relations  in  Oregon.  All 
who  have  ever  attempted  to  associate  with  him,  or  assist  him,  have  been 
made  to  feel  his  immoral  influence.  He  made  great  professions  of  sus- 
taining the  temperance  cause,  while  acting  as  Indian  agent,  and  still 
allowed  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  do  as  they  pleased  with  their 
liquors,  without  a  single  word  of  complaint  or  remonstrance  to  the 
American  government,  while  he  parsued  a  high-handed  and  injndicious 
course  toward  the  American  citizen  in  his  eflbrts  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction or  manufacture  of  liquors  in  the  country.  In  his  zeal,  he  boarded 
a  vessel  of  which  Captain  J.  H.  Couch  was  master,  and  asserted  his  right 
to  search  and  seize  all  the  liquors  he  had  on  board.  Captain  Couch, 
knowing  his  rights  and  duties  better  than  the  Indian  agent  did  his, 
ordered  his  men  to  get  ready  a  couple  of  swivels  he  had  on  board,  rang- 
ing them  fore  and  aft  along  the  vessel.    He  then  said  to  Mr.  Indian 
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Agent .  '^  If  you  are  able  to  take  my  ship,  yon  can  search  and  seize  her, 
and  not  otherwise.'' .  The  doctor  found  he  was  dealing  with  the  wrong 
person,  and  left,  to  visit  Mrs.  Cooper,  who  had  recently  arrived  in  the 
country  from  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  with  a  supply  of  liquors.  He 
succeeddd  in  getting  a  dram  from  "  Old  Mother  Cooper,"  as  she  was 
called,  and  inquired  if  she  had  any  more  like  it.  The  old  woman  had 
by  this  time  a  suspicion  of  his  object,  and  informed  him  that,  if  she  had, 
he  could  have  no  more. 

Soon  after,  he  learned  that  Dick  McCary  had  put  up  a  teapot  dis- 
tillery somewhere  near  his  own  house.  He  then  got  a  party  of  men 
and  went  down  and  destroyed  the  whole  concern,  except  the  kettle, 
which  answered  for  a  bell,  upon  which  he  beat  and  drummed  on  his  way 
back  to  Oregon  City,  and  then  took  an  adz  and  stove  a  hole  in  it,  thus 
destroying  it.  If  this  had  been  done  on  the  ground,  no  exceptions  would 
have  been  taken  to  it ;  but  White's  proceedings  disgusted  the  friends  of 
temperance  so  much,  that  a  few  days  after,  when  Newell  presented  a 
com^nunication  from  him  to  the  Legislature,  with  a  bill  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  liquor,  it  was  defeated — ^5  for  and  8  against 

The  governor,  having  confidence  in  the  morality  and  honesty  of  the 
people,  suggested  in  his  message  the  repeal  of  all  laws  for  the  collection 
of  debts.  He  seemed  to  be  of  the  opinion,  that  as  they  had  lived  and 
prospered  under  the  mission  and  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  rule  without 
any  such  laws,  the  same  rule  would  apply  to  a  more  numerous  and  civ. 
ilized  community.  He  was  sustained  in  his  opinion  by  Applegate,  Hen- 
dricks, H.  Lee,  B.  Lee,  and  Newell — 5 ;  Foisy,  Gray,  Garrison,  Hill, 
McCarver,  McClure,  Straight,  and  Smith — 8,  were  of  a  different  opinion. 

Tills  vote  seemed  to  annoy  Applegate,  as  he  had  taken  an  active  part 
in  shaping  the  governor's  suggestions  into  a  bill  to  prevent  litigation, 
and  he  seemed  to  insist  upon  the  experiment  being  tried  in  a  more  ex- 
tensive manner  in  the  government  of  Oregon.    It  is  due  to  this  legisla- 
tive body  and  to  the  governor  to  state,  that  none  of  them  had  ever  had 
any  experience  in  law-making  until  they  found  themselves  in  a  country 
where  there  were  no  laws,  and  where  the  representatives  were  without 
law-books  (with  the  single  exception  of  a  copy  of  the  statutes  of  Iowa) 
to  guide  them.     They  had  to  originate,  revise,  and  do  as  the  majority 
thought  best,  in  all  the  laws  presented.    That  they  were  adapted  to  the 
time  and  the  people  then  in  the  country  there  can  be  no  question.    This 
shows  the  innate  love  of  law  and  order  in  the  American  people,  as  also 
a  disposition  to  abide  by  and  sustain  right  principles,  though  not  imme- 
diately in  the  presence  of  prisons  and  punishment 

Had  there  been  no  foreign  influences  in  the  country,  it  would,  per- 
haps, have  been  safe  to  risk  the  governor's  suggestion,  and  Applegate's 
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experiment  I  arrive  at  this  conclusion  from  my  experience  in  foar 
times  crossing  the  continent,  and  in  visiting  the  early  mining  regions 
of  California,  British  Columbia,  and  Oregon.  In  all  American  cara- 
vans and  mines,  the  company  and  miners  make  their  own  laws.  In 
British  mines,  the  government  makes  the  laws,  and  the  revenue  officers 
enforce  them.  So  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  Roman  mis- 
sions :  the  committee  in  London,  and  the  pope  in  Rome,  give  their 
subjects  certain  laws  by  which  to  be  governed ;  and  whenever  those 
laws  come  in  conflict  with  the  more  liberal  American  idea  of  govern- 
ment, there  is  opposition ;  for  the  disposition  to  oppress  and  the  desire 
to  be  free  can  never  harmonize.  With  the  one  is  organized  wealth  and 
superstition,  backed  by  irons,  flogging,  and  ignorance.  With  the  other 
is  liberty  and  the  love  of  right,  sustained  by  intelligence,  honesty,  and 
virtue.  No  one  acquainted  with  the  early  history  of  the  people  of 
Oregon  can  fail  to  admire  their  virtue  and  stability,  and  the  firmness 
they  displayed  in  maintaining  their  natural  rights.  We  have  already 
explained  the  secret  influences  that  were  combined  to  hold  them  in  a 
state  of  half  savage  and  half  religious  or  ecclesiastical  vassalage,  till 
some  action  should  be  taken  by  the  United  States  government. 

This  state  of  things  di/d  not  accord  with  the  feelings  of  a  great  major- 
ity of  the  people.  They  had  ruled  their  own  individual  actions  too 
long  to  submit  quietly  to  any  religious  or  political  power,  in  which 
they  had  no  voice.  Hence  they  were  ready  for  any  mutual  organiza- 
tion, tliat  was  of  their  own  choice  and  creation. 

They  adopted  a  system  of  currency  suitable  to  the  time  and  country. 
This  system  became  necessary,  from  the  known  disposition  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  to  oppress  and  force  payment,  in  what  did  not  then 
exist  in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  settlement ;  besides, 
they  held  the  commercial  power ;  and  here  again  protection  was  re- 
quired. The  two  petitions  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
1840  and  1842  state  their  policy  as  to  internal  matters.  The  first 
section  of  this  currency  law  is : — 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Hovse  of  Representatives  of  Oregon  Territory  : 
1st.  That,  in  addition  to  gold  and  silver,  treasury  drafls,  approved 
orders  on  solvent  merchants,  and  good  merchantable  wheat  at  the 
market  price,  delivered  at  such  place  as  it  is  customary  for  people  to 
receive  their  wheat  at,  shall  be  a  lawful  tender  for  the  payment  of 
taxes  and  judgments  rendered  in  the  courts  of  Oregon  Territory,  and 
for  the  payment  of  all  debts  contracted  in  Oregon  Territory,  where  no 
special  contracts  have  beei)  made  to  the  contrary. 

"  2d.  The  personal  estate  of  every  individual,  company,  body  politic 
or  corporate,  includiug  his,  her,  or  their  goods  or  chattels,  also  town  or 
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city  property,  or  improvements  claimed  and  owned  in  rirtae  of  occn 
pancy,  secured  and  allowed  by  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  shall  be  sabject  to  execution,  to  be  taken  and 
sold  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act ;  excepting,  that  wearing- 
apparel  shall  not  be  considered  as  any  part  of  the  estate  of  any  de- 
fend  ant  or  defendants  in  execution ;  and  no  land  claim  or  improvement 
upon  a  land  claim,  held  according  to  the  laws  of  this  Territory,  shall 
be  subject  to  execution  ;  and  no  stay  upon  execution  shall  be  pemutted 
or  allowed,  except  by  the  consent  of  the  party  in  whose  favor  the  exe- 
cution has  been  issued,  nor  for  any  time  other  than  the  time  agreed 
upon  by  the  parties. 

^  3d.  Specifies  that  personal  property  shall  be  sold  previous  to  town 
lots. 

''  4th.  Exempts  (if  a  family)  one  Bible,  one  cow  and  calf,  one  horse, 
or  yoke  of  cattle,  five  sheep,  five  hogs,  household  and  kitchen  fnmiture 
not  to  exceed  in  value  thirty  dollars,  one  stove  fixed  up  in  the  house, 
one  bed  for  every  two  in  the  family,  farming  utensils  not  to  exceed  in 
value  fifly  dollars,  one  month's  provisions  for  all  the  family,  all  mechan- 
ics' necessary  tools,  and  all  the  books  of  private  libraries  not  to  exceed 
one  hundred  dollars'  worth." 

Who  says  we  were  not  willing  to  give  a  poor  family  a  good  show  to 
start  with  in  Oregon  in  1846  ? 

*'  6th.  Fifteen  days'  notice  of  any  sale  was  to  be  given. 

^'  6th.  No  property  was  to  be  sold  for  less  than  two-thirds  its  ap- 
praised value." 

On  the  second  section  of  this  act,  there  was  a  long  and  animated  dis- 
cussion, Newell  and  Grarrison  claiming  that  we  had  no  right  to  subject 
the  property  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  the  Methodist  and 
other  missions,  to  our  laws ;  McCarver  and  Hill,  that  we  ought  to 
exempt  town  sites  and  lots  from  execution.  On  its  final  passage,  the 
vote  was  Applegate,  Foisy,  Gray,  Hendricks,  McClure,  Smith,  Straight, 
and  H.  Lee — 8,  for ;  Garrison,  Hill,  B.  Lee,  Newell,  and  McCarver — 5, 
against. 

This  body  adjourned  81716  die  on  the  20th  of  August,  1845,  and  in 
consequence  of  there  being  no  provision  made  for  a  new  election  in  the 
amended  organic  compact,  they  were  again  called  to  meet  on  Tuesday, 
December  2,  1845,  in  accordance  with  the  organic  law,  to  arrange  and 
fill  up  any  deficiencies  in  the  ofiices  and  laws. 

Applegate  had  resigned.  There  were  present,  Foisy,  Garrison, 
Newell,  and  Barton  Lee  from  Champoeg ;,  Gray  and  Straight  from 
Clackamas;  Hill  and  McCarver  from  Tualatin;  and  McClure  from 
Clatsop. 
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There  were  absent,  from  Yamhi^,  Hendricks ;  from  TuaLatin,  J.  M. 
Smith ;  and  from  Clackamas,  H.  A.  G.  Lee.  / 

Newell,  of  Champoeg,  was  elected  on  the  final  vote  as  Speaker ;  Dr. 
J.  E.  Long,  clerk« 

Jefferson's  Manual,  which  had  for  the  first  time  strayed  across  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  was  presented  to  the  house,  and  used  to  govern  its 
proceedings,  so  far  as  it  was  applicable.  I  think  it  must  have  come 
into  the  Multnomah  Circulating  Library,  in  pai-t  payment  for  a  share  in 
that  institution.  Gray  moved  its  adoption  to  govern  the  proceedings 
of  the  house,  which  was  considered  organized  by  the  election  of  Speak- 
er, clerk,  and  sergeant-at-arms. 

On  the  second  day  all  the  members  were  present  except  Applegate. 
The  governor  was  called  upon  to  issue  his  warrant  to  fill  the  vacancy, 
which  he  did.  I  think,  however,  that  no  election  was  held,  as  no  rep- 
resentative appeared  to  claim  the  seat. 

An  effort  was  made  to  locate  the  seat  of  government,  but  failed,  on 
account  of  Dr.  McLaughlin  not  having  put  in  his  bid  in  time  to  have 
it  considered  by  the  house ;  and  a  remonstrance  was  got  up  by  Erma- 
tinger  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  influence,  with  sixty  names 
attached,  against  locating  it  at  all. 

This  was  in  accordance  with  the  short-sighted  policy  of  Dr.  McLaugh- 
lin, aided  by  the  influence  secured  over  the  people  by  such  men  as 
Ermatinger,  Long,  Newell,  and  McCarver,  who  had  become  a  resident 
of  Clackamas,  while  he  represented  Tualatin  County. 
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The  Liquor  Law, — Peter  H.  Burnett  framed  a  law  on  this  sulyect, 
which  was  revised  by  Newell  in  the  summer  of  1846,  and  lost  on  the 
final  vote.  In  December,  1845,  Gray,  from  committee  on  ways  and 
means,  reported  a  bill  on  ardent  spirits,  expressing  the  views,  and 
gaining  the  approval  of  a  decided  majority  of  the  people.  Governor 
Abernethy,  in  his  annual  message  the  next  year,  expressed  an  opinion 
that  this  law  required  some  amendment,  but,  by  combining  the  whole 
liquor  influence  in  the  country,  the  law  was  repealed,  and  a  license  law 
substituted,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  over  his  veto  ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  voters  of  the  Territory  voted  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  liquor,  instead  of  to  regulate  it,  as  expressed  in  the  organic  law. 

The  law,  as  reported  by  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  was 
passed  December  6,  1845,  by  the  following  vote:  Gray,  Garrison,  Hen- 
dricks, H.  Lee,  B.  Lee,  McClure,  and  McCai-ver — 7,  for ;  Foisy,  Hill, 
Straight,  and  Newell — 4,  against. 

On  the  8th,  the  Monday  following  this  vote  (Hendricks  and  Barton 
Lee  having  been  treated  and  tampered  with),  ou  motion  of  B.  Lee — 

"  Resolved^  That  the  house  now  reconsider  the  vote  on  the  final  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  on  ardent  spirits." 

Yeas — Hendricks,  Hill,  B.  Lee,  Smith,  Straight,  and  Newell — 6. 

Kays — Foisy,  Gray,  Garrison,  H.  Lee,  McCarver,  and  McClure — 6. 

So  the  motion  to  reconsider  was  lost,  and  the  bill  published  in  the 
first  newspaper  ever  published  on  this  coast,  as  provided  for  in  the  bill 
itself,  which  is  as  follows : — 

■ 

Amended  Act  of  1845. 

Sbction  2.  That  if  any  person  shall  hereafter  sell,  barter,  give,  or 
trade  any  ardent  spirits  of  any  kind  whatever,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
any  person  within  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the 
sum  of  twenty  dollars  for  each  and  every  such  sale,  trade,  barter,  or 
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gift,  to  be  recovered  by  indictment  in  the  County  Court,  or  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  without  the  form  of  pleading. 

Sec.  3.  That  if  any  pereon  shall  hereafter  establish  or  carry  on  any 
manufactory  or  distillery  of  ardent  spirits  in  Oregon,  he  shall  be  subject 
to  indictment  before  the  County  Court,  as  for  a  nuisance,  and  if  con- 
victed, he  shall  be  fined  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  and  the  court 
shall  issue  an  order  to  the  sheriff,  directing  him  to  seize  and  destroy  the 
distilling  apparatus,  which  order  the  sheriff  shall  execute. 

Sec.  4.  Whenever  it  shall  come  to  the  knowledge  of  any  officer  of  this 
government,  or  any  private  citizen,  that  any  kind  of  spiiituous  liquors 
are  being  distilled  or  manufactured  in  Oregon,  they  are  hereby  author- 
ized and  required  to  proceed  to  the  place  where  such  illicit  manufacture 
is  known  to  exist,  and  seize  the  distilling  apparatus,  and  deliver  the 
same  to  the  nearest  district  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  immediately  to  issue  his  warrant  and  cause  the  house  and 
premises  of  the  person  against  whom  such  warrant  shall  be  issued  to  be 
further  searched,  and  in  case  any  kind  of  spintuous  liquors  are  found  in 
or  about  said  premises,  or  any  implements  or  apparatus  that  have  the 
appearance  of  having  been  used,  or  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  manu- 
facturing any  kind  of  spirituous  liquors,  the  officer  who  shall  have  been 
duly  authorized  to  execute  such  warrant  shall  seize  all  such  apparatus, 
implements,  and  spintuous  liquors,  and  deliver  the  same  to  the  judge  or 
justice  of  the  peace  who  issued  the  said  warrant.  Said  officer  shall  also, 
arrest  the  person  or  persons  in  or  about  whose  premises  such  apparatus, 
implements,  or  spirituous  liquors  are  found,  and  conduct  him  or  them 
to  said  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  proceed 
against  such  criminal  or  criminals,  and  dispose  of  the  articles  seized 
according  to  law. 

Sec.  6.  All  the  fines  or  penalties  recovered  under  this  act  shall  go, 
one-half  to  the  informant  and  witnesses,  and  the  other  half  to  the  offi- 
cers engaged  in  arresting  and  trying  the  criminal  or  criminals,  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  all  officers  into  whose  hands  such  fines  and  penal- 
ties may  come,  to  pay  over  as  directed  in  this  section. 

Sec.  6.  This  act  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  any  prac- 
ticing physician  from  selling  such  liquors  for  medicines,  not  to  exceed 
half  a  pint  at  one  time. 

Sec.  7.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  tg  publish  this  act 
in  the  first  newspaper  published  in  Oregon. 

I,  John  E.  Long,  secretary  of  Oregon,  do  hereby  certify  that  the 
foregoing  act  on  ardent  spirits  is  truly  and  correctly  revised  by  me. 

JouN  E.  LoxG,  Secretary. 
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It  will  be  seen  in  the  final  vote,  that  Foisy  at  first  voted  against  this 
bill;  but  Hendricks  and  B.  Lee  changed  their  vote  and  Foisy  changed 
his;  thus  the  liquor  law  remained  as  it  was,  and  was  published  February 
5,  1846,  and  remained  in  force  till  Saturday,  December  19,  1846.  On 
December  4  of  that  year,  the  governor  called  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  to  this  law,  in  the  following  language : — 

''Tlie  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  entitled  'An 
Act  to  prevent  the  introduction,  sale,  and  distillation  of  ardent  spirits  in 
Oregon,'  is  one  I  should  recommend  for  revision;  there  are  several 
points  that  are  thought  to  be  defective.  The  organic  law  provides 
that  the  Legislature  shall  have  power  to  pass  laws  to  regulate  the  in- 
troduction, manufacture,  or  sale  of  ardent  spirits.  It  is  held  that  the 
power  to  prohibit  the  introduction,  manufacture,  or  sale  is  not  granted 
by  the  organic  law.  Another  objection  is  that  the  fines  collected  under 
the  act  shall  go,  one-half  to  the  informant  and  witnesses,  and  the  other 
half  to  the  officers  engaged  in  arresting  and  trying :  in  fact,  making  the 
witnesses  and  judges  interested  in  the  case.  The  fourth  section  makes  it 
the  duty  of  any  oflicer,  or  any  private  citizen,  to  act  whenever  it  shall 
come  to  their  knowledge  that  any  kind  of  spirituous  liquors  are  being 
distilled  or  manufactured  in  Oregon.  It  would  be  much  better  if  it 
were  made  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  of  each  county  to  act,  whenever  he 
should  be  informed  that  any  liquor  was  being  made  or  sold  in  his  county, 
and  authorize  him  to  raise  a  sufficient  posse  to  aid  and  assist  him  in  en- 
forcing the  law.  We  have,  as  a  community,  taken  a  high  stand  in  the 
cause  of  temperance;  among  our  earliest  efforts  may  be  found  the 
abolishing  of  ardent  spirits  from  our  land,  and  to  this,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, may  be  attributed  our  peace  and  prosperity.  No  new  country  can 
be  pointed  out  where  so  much  harmony  prevailed  in  its  fii*st  settlement 
as  in  this  :  laws,  we  had  none,  yet  all  things  went  on  quietly  and  pros- 
perously. I  have  no  doubt  if  ardent  spirits  are  kept  within  their  proper 
bounds,  we  shall  continue  prosperous. 

"  It  is  said  by  some  we  have  no  right  to  say  what  a  man  shall  make 
or  what  he  shall  not  make ;  yet,  we  find,  in  all  large  cities,  certain 
manufactories  are  forbidden  to  be  carried  on  within  the  limits  of  the 
city,  because  they  annoy  the  inhabitants,  and  hence  are  declared  to  be 
public  nuisances,  and  by  law  are  compelled  to  be  removed ;  and,  if  the 
city  increase  and  extend  to  the  place  where  they  ai*e  relocated,  they 
are  removed  again.  Intoxicating  drink  is  an  enormous  public  injury 
and  private  wrong ;  its  effects,  in  every  way,  shape,  and  form,  are  evil, 
and  therefore  should  be  restrained  within  proper  limits  by  law.  It  de- 
prives the  wife  and  children  of  the  inebriate  of  the  suppon  and  pro- 
tection they  have  a  right  to  expect  from  him ;  it  deprives  the  community 
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of  tbe  labor  which  constitutes  a  nation's  wealthy  for  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  a  nation's  wealth  is  made  up  of  individual  labor,  and  every 
day,  therefore,  lost  by  the  laborer,  caused  by  the  effects  of  alcoholic 
drink,  is  a  loss  to  the  community  at  large.  Persons  who  have  become 
habitually  addicted  to  ardent  spirits,  hearing  that  we  had  excluded  the 
poison  from  our  land,  and,  believing  they  never  could  be  free  if  they  re- 
mained near  its  influence,  have  lefl  their  homes  and  crossed  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  escape  the  ruin  that  threatened  them.  Shall  they  be  dis- 
appointed ?  During  the  last  year,  persons  taking  advantage  of  the 
defect  in  our  law,  have  manufactured  and  sold  ardent  spirits.  We  have 
seen  the  effects  (although  the  manufacture  was  on  a  small  scale)  in  the 
midnight  carousals  among  the  Indians  in  our  neighborhood,  during  their 
fishing  season,  and  while  they  had  property  to  dispose  of;  and,  let  me 
ask,  what  would  be  the  consequences  if  the  use  of  it  should  be  general 
in  the  country  and  among  the  different  tiibes  of  Indians  in  the  Terri- 
tory ?  History  may,  hereafter,  write  the  page  in  lettera  of  blood  !  And 
what  are  the  consequences,  as  presented  to  us  in  the  history  of  older 
countries,  of  an  indiscriminate  use  of  ardent  spirits  ?  Almshouses,  hos- 
pitals, prisons,  and  the  gallows.  I  would,  therefore,  recommend  that 
but  one  person,  and  that  person  a  physician,  be  authorized  to  import 
or  manufacture  a  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  commu- 
nity for  medicinal  purposes ;  to  dispose  of  no  liquor  except  when  he 
knows  it  to  be  necessary,  or  on  an  order  from  a  regular  physician, 
stating  that  the  person  applying  stands  in  need  of  it  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses ;  and  to  physicians  to  be  used  in  their  practice ;  the  person  so  em- 
powered to  impoi*t,  manufacture,  and  sell,  to  keep  a  record  of  the  quan- 
tity manufactured  or  imported ;  also,  a  record  of  the  quantity  sold,  or 
disposed  of,  and  to  whom,  and  name  of  physician  on  whose  certificate 
given.  This  would  be  attended  with  but  little  trouble,  and  might  be 
required  to  be  given  under  oath.  Many  articles  require  alcohol  to  dis- 
solve them;  this  could  be  done  by  taking  the  article  to  the  person  ap- 
pointed and  having  the  alcohol  put  into  the  ingredients  in  his  presence. 
Section  fifth  I  would  recommend  to  be  altered,  so  that  the  fines  should 
go  one-half  to  the  informer,  and  the  other  half  into  the  treasury. 
I  would  recommend  that  the  penalties  be  increased.  If  the  indis- 
criminate sale  of  liquor  be  admitted  an  evil,  no  good  citizen  can  wish 
to  be  engaged  in  it.  Why  should  the  majority  suffer  to  benefit  a  few 
individuals  ? 

'^  I  have  said  more  on  this  subject  than  I  should  have  done,  did  I  not 
fear  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  break  down  the  barriers  raised  by  the 
early  settlers  of  this  land.  Much  of  our  prosperity  and  happiness  as  a 
community  depends  upon  your  action  in  this  matter.'* 
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I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  goremor  was  miainlormed  or  mistaken 
in  the  statement  that  liqaor  had  been  mannfactnred  in  the  settlement 
othenrise  than  hy  dmgs  and  a  compootion  called  roi-^Mt,  which  there 
were  men  in  the  eonntrj  base  enoogh  to  prodnce.  Had  the  gov- 
enior  been  more  energetic  aad  taken  tiMi  matter  in  hand,  no  man«&e- 
taring  of  liqnori  wonld  have  been  aRowed.  He  seems  to  hare  thrown 
himself  back  upon  the  faalts  of  the  law  as  an  excuse  for  not  seeing  that 
it  was  executed  as  it  should  have  been,  and  as  it  was  executed  in  other 
places.  Some  of  this  drugged  liquor  was  brought  to  Astoria  bj  one 
George  Geere,  Cff  Dr.  White  notoriety,  and  the  citizens  of  Clatsop  Plains 
being  notified  of  the  iact,  came  over  prepared  for  a  fight^  and  found 
Geere,  with  his  liquors,  his  pistols,  and  a  seven-shooter  rifle.  Ther  took 
him  and  his  pistols  and  rifle,  also  his  two  kegs,  and  several  bottles  of 
liqaor.  The  liquor  they  turned  out  on  the  ground, — took  Geere  before 
Esquire  Tibbetts,  and  gave  him  a  jury  trial  before  six  men  of  his  own 
choice,  who  found  him  <niiltv.  He  was  fined  one  hundred  dollars  and 
costs  of  suit,  which  was  all  given,  by  unanimous  consent,  to  the  county. 
When  such  a  man  as  Governor  Abemethy  could  excuse  himself  from 
acting  and  enforcing  a  law,  because  he  thought  the  distribution  of  the 
fines  imposed  made  the  officers  and  witnesses  interested  persons,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  men  of  no  principle  should  engage  in  destroying 
their  fellow-men.  The  fact  is,  that  the  men  whom  the  people  had  hon- 
ored and  trusted  with  their  legal  and  executive  duties  were  destitute  of 
the  firmness  requisite  to  the  position  they  occupied,  with  some  few  hon- 
orable exceptions.  The  people  generally  were  in  advance  of  their 
leaders  in  sustaining  good  and  wholesome  laws,  hence  but  few  cases  of 
lawsuits  or  quarrels  occurred.    . 

We  will  now  give  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  cause  of  the  failure  of 
the  law. 

By  a  reference  to  the  organization  of  the  house  in  December,  1845, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  represented  by 
Messrs.  Dr.  W.  F.  Tolmie,  Chamberlain,  McDonald,  Newell,  and  Peers. 
The  liquor  interest  was  represented  by  Messrs.  Boon,  Hall,  Hembree, 
Looney,  Meek,  Summers,  Straight,  T.  Vault,  Williams,  and  the  Speaker. 
Six  of  the  last-named  representatives  should  have  been  fined  for  viola- 
tions of  the  law  on  a  small  scale,  and  all  of  the  first  on  a  large  scale,  as 
connected  more  or  less  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  selling 
and  pving  to  their  men  and  Indians. 

While  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  yielded  a  qua&i  assent  to  the 
organization,  and  had  their  representatives  in  the  Legislature,  they  were 
using  their  influence  to  curtail  the  privileges  of  American  citizens. 
They  were  ready  to  vote  against  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquors, 
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while  they  were  constantly  bringing  it  to  the  country  in  their  ships, 
and  distribnting  it  to  suit  their  trade. 

The  composition  of  the  hoase  was  peculiarly  American  and  antagon- 
istic to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Any  measure  that  gave  to  the 
company  any  advantage,  such  as  it  was  urged  the  prohibitory  law  did, 
oonld  not  st^nd.  Hence  the  friends  of  prohibition  had  to  yield  the 
point,  on  the  ground  of  self-defense  for  national  rights,  and  not  from  a 
disposition  to  consider  the  law  unjust  or  improper.  In  other  words, 
they  licensed  and  sustained  a  great  evil,  to  combat  a  privilege  of  equal 
evil,  claimed  and  used  by  a  foreign  monopoly  in  our  midst. 

When  we  take  into  account  the  facts  as  stated  by  the  governor  in  his 
message,  the  actual  condition  of  the  country,  the  temporary  nature  of 
our  government,  and  all  the  combinations  that  were  forming  at  the  time 
the  license  law  was  passed,  I  think  all  will  join  with  me  in  condemning 
the  course  of  the  men  who  cursed  the  country  with  such  a  law.  It  is 
asserted  that  the  organic  law  provided  that  the  Legislature  should 
regulate  this  traffic.  Very  true ;  which  they  did  by  placing  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  practicing  physician,  where  it  belongs,  and  nowhere  else. 
But  thepe  wise  Solons  of  1846  came  to  the  conclusion  that  three,  two, 
or  one  hundred  dollars  was  ample  pay  to  the  country  for  the  loss  of 
any  man  in  it.  That  for  three  hundred  dollars  the  whole  country 
might  be  filled  with  poisonous  rot-gut^  and  for  two  hundred  the 
wholesale  business  might  go  on,  while  for  one  hundred  the  miserable 
victims  of  the  business  could  be  turned  loose  to  degrade  themselves  and 
blight  the  hopes  of  kindred  and  friends.  I  can  count  a  hundred  victims 
who  have  lost  one  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  property  for  every  dollar 
received  hy  the  Territory,  besides  their  own  lives,  in  consequence  of 
this  traffic.  I  can  count  five  hundred  families  that  have  suffisred  pov- 
erty and  want,  insult  and  abuse,  purely  chargeable  to  this  regulating 
law  of  these  men. 

We  read  in  histories  of  the  church,  that  the  pope  of  Rome  sold 
indulgences  to  commit  certain  sins  which  by  the  common  law  would 
be  considered  crimes,  such  as  adultery,  theft,  and  even  murder.  The 
price  of  the  indulgence  was  according  to  the  crime  to  be  committed. 
This  law  proceeds  upon  the  principle  of  the  amount  of  profits  in 
the  business,  while  its  nature  and  efi^ect  upon  the  community  is  lost 
sight  of.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  government  sells  the  indulgence 
to  commit  the  crime  proposed  by  the  manufacturer  or  wholesale  and 
retail  dealer.  While  the  former  law  admitted  that  liquor  as  a  med- 
icine might  be  useful,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  practicing 
physician,  the  license  law  puts  each  seller  under  a  one  thousand  dollar 
bond  to  keep  a  quiet  house.    They  were  ready  to  license  hells  all  over 
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the  land,  provided  the  keepers  woald  bind  themselves  not  to  violate  the 
sanctity  of  the  Sabbath.  The  morality  and  political  economy  of  the 
basiness  is  forced  to  be  satisfied  with  the  amount  paid  as  per  law 
provided. 

This  act,  as  a  matter  of  course,  opened  all  the  liqaor  shops  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  of  all  the  unprincipled  men  in  the  coontrv. 
To  give  a  better  idea  of  this  liquor  question,  a  letter  of  James  Doughis, 
found  in  No.  10,  volume  1,  of  the  Oregon  Spectator^  June  11,  1846,  is 
given.  Mr.  Pjirker,  in  his  stump  speech,  alluded  to  the  liqnor  law,  and 
asserted  that  it  was  daily  violated  by  the  Hndson^s  Bay  Company.  Mr. 
Douglas  attempts  to  refute  the  charge  and  sustain  the  law.  The 
italics  in  the  following  letter  are  the  author^s  : — 

"  Mb.  EorroB, — In  Mr.  Parker's  address  to  the  electors  of  Clackamas 
County,  delivered  at  the  meeting  lately  held  in  Oregon  City,  as  re- 
ported in  the  Spectator  of  the  28th  of  May,  I  observe  that  he  is  pleased 
to  point  out  Mr.  Douglas,  a  judge  of  the  County  Court,  who,  he  under- 
stood, was  in  the  habit  of  selling  ardent  spirits.  This  mny  have  suited 
Mr.  Parker's  purpose,  while  attempting  to  establish  a  position  which 
appears  to  be  a  favorite  with  him,  ^^  that  the  oath  of  office  binds  a  man 
to  do  just  as  he  pleases !"  As  it  can  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  I 
admire  the  mode  of  illustration  he  has  chosen,  and  as  I  also  happen  to 
entertain  a  very  different  opinion  touching  the  force  and  propriety  of 
that  oath,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  considered  a  breach  of  courtesy  on  my 
part,  to  oflfer,  through  the  medium  of  your  respectable  paper,  a  direct 
and  unqualified  denial  of  this  charge  of  rumseUing^  in  the  only  sense 
it  is  plainly  meant  to  be  received,  and  can  be  considered  at  all  appli- 
cable to  the  subject  in  question.  As  a  particular  favor,  I  ask  Mr. 
Parker  to  bring  forward  a  single  proof  in  support  of  the  assertion  he 
has  so  wantonly  advanced.  I  refer  him  to  all  his  fellow-citizens.  I  ask 
him  to  search  the  country  from  one  extremity  to  nnother,  and  to  put  the 
question  to  each  individual  member  of  the  community  with  the  absolute 
certainty  that  not  one  person  will  be  found  who  ever  purchased  ardent 
spirits  from  Mr.  Douglas.  A  stranger  in  the  country,  evidently  unac- 
quainted with  its  early  hijstory,  Mr.  Parker  may  not  have  been  informed 
that  the  members  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  for  many  years 
past  uniformly  discouraged  intemperance"  (by  a  regular  daily  allowance 
of  liquor  to  their  men,  as  we  shall  see  Mr.  Douglas  says)  "  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  and  have  also  made  great  and  repeated  pecuniary 
sacrifices  to  prevent  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  in  the  country :  an  article, 
moreover,  which  forms  no  part  of  their  trade,  either  with  the  white 
man  or  the  Indian."     (See  Mr.  Dunn's  book,  in  which  it  is  asserted  the 
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company  sells  to  Indians,  and  Fitzgerald,  page  162).  "Mr.  Parker 
does  not  indeed  pretend  to  speak  from  his  own  personal  experience  of 
the  fact,  but  on  the  authority  of  others ;  and  should  any  doubt  still 
linger  in  his  mind  with  respect  to  the  correctness  of  what  I  have  just 
Baid,  he  may  perhaps  have  no  objection  to  seek  other  means  of  iirriving 
at  the  truth ;  suppose,  for  instance,  he  was  to  try  the  experiment  of 
negotiating  a  purchase,  I  venture  to  predict  he  would  soon  be  con- 
vinced that  Mr.  Douglas  is  not  in  the  habit  of  selling  ardent  spirits. 

"  But  let  us  inquire  a  little  further  into  this  matter.  What  could 
liave  induced  a  person  of  character  to  hazard  an  observation  in  public, 
which,  he  must  know,  would,  if  false,  be  as  openly  exposed.  Mr.  Parker 
must  have  had  some  grounds  for  his  assertion ;  he  may  possibly  have 
heard,  or  he  may  have  supposed  that  her  Majesty's  ship  Modeste  was 
daily  receiving  supplies  at  Fort  Vancouver.  If,  with  reference  to  these 
STippliop,  he  hsid  told  his  hearers  that  her  Majesty's  ship  Modeste^  now 
stationed  at  Fort  Vancouver,  had,  with  other  supplies  for  ship  use  from 
the  stores  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  received  several  casks  of 
rum;  or  if,  referring  to  the  company's  own  ships,  he  had  stated 
that  a  small  allowance  of  spirits  is  daily  served  out  to  the  crews 
of  the  company's  vessels ;  and  that  other  classes  of  the  company's  ser- 
vants, according  to  long-accustomed  usage,  receive,  on  certain  rare 
occasions^  a  similar  indulgence,  he  would  have  told  the  plain  and  simple 
truthy  and  his  statement  would  not  this  day  have  been  called  in  ques- 
tion by  me. 

**  These  acts,  which  I  fully  admit,  and  would  on  no  account  attempt 
to  conceal,  can  not  bv  the  fair  rules  of  construction  be  considered  as 
•infringing  upon  any  law  recognized  by  the  compact  which  we  have 
agreed  to  support^  in  common  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  Oregon. 
[The  same  argument  is  used  to  justify  Mr.  Ogden  in  furnishing  powder 
and  arms  to  the  Indians  at  the  commencement  of  the  Cayuse  war.] 

"  The  framers  of  these  laws,  with  a  degree  of  wisdom  and  foresight 
which  docH  them  honor,  never  entertained  the  idea  that  a  person,  in 
becoming  a  member  of  the  compact,  thereby  relinquished  his  distinctive 
national  character, 

"  On  the  contrary,  British  su^ects  and  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
casting  aside  every  shadow  of  illiberal  prejudice,  extended  to  each 
other  the  right  hand  of  good-fellowship,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual 
protection,  to  secure  the  peace  and  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try, until  protected  by  their  respective  governments.  The  compact  was 
formed  and  perfected  upon  that  principle,  and  can  rest  with  security 
upon  no  other  foundation. 

"  We  are  pledged,  and  do  feithfully  intend  to  support  the  organic 
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Isws.  Tber  do  not  bind  us  to  violate  pre^zistii^  cngageiiKiits  with 
our  8ervants,  nor  to  withhold  from  the  officers  of  our  govemmeot  sap- 
plies  of  whatsoever  kind  the  company's  stores  can  provide.  Jm  the 
high  charaeUr  of  the  latter  wt  enjoy  the  fvXUM  wecurUy  agaitkti  abute 
to  the  detriment  of  the  country.  With  all  other  parties  we  have  most 
rigidly,  and  &Lall  continne  to  enforce  the  prohibitory  statntes  of  Oregon. 
Hy  wish  in  addressing  yon,  Mr.  Editor,  is  to  set  Mr.  Parker  right  in 
respect  to  this  matter  of  mm-selling,  and  the  people  may  rest  assared 
that  if  mv  wis^hes  could  influence  the  commonitv,  there  woold  never 
be  a  dmnkard  in  Oregon. 

**  Jamks  I>ougi:.a&'* 

Mr.  Parker's  answer,  which,  like  the  letter  of  Mr.  Douglas,  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  Spectator,  says : — 

"'  31b.  Editor, — Onr  friend  Mr.  Douglas,  in  the  Spectator  of  the  lUh 
instant,  denies,  in  the  most  unqualified  terms,  the  charge  of  rum-selling 
at  Vancouver,  and  challenges  me  to  the  proof  of  the  assertion,  by  callr 
ing  individually  on  all  of  our  fellow-citizens  for  testimony;  and  no 
other  alternative  is  left  me  but  to  proceed  in  accordance  with  his  re- 
quest ;  he  will,  I  am  sure,  pardon  me  if  I  seek  this  among  the  highest 
authorities,  and  I  will  produce  one  at  least  whose  veracity  will  not,  I 
am  sure,  be  called  in  question  by  onr  friend.  * 

^  When  I,  in  my  speech,  adverted  to  the  fact  that  rum  was  sold  at 
Vancouver,  contrary  to  law,  the  statement  was  based  on  the  thousand- 
tongued  rumor,  and  I  so  qualified  my  remarks.  But  in  Mr.  Douglases 
confession,  found  in  the  paper  alluded  to,  the  matter  of  doubt  is  settled, 
and  we  are  now  furnished  with  the  authority  of  no  less  a  personage' 
than  Mr.  Douglas  himself  Hear  his  testimony.  ^I^'  says  he,  ^  with 
reference  to  these  supplies,  he  had  told  his  hearers  that  her  Majesty^s 
ship  Modeste,  now  stationed  at  Fort  Vancouver,  had,  with  other  sup- 
plies for  ship  use  from  the  stores  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
received  several  casks  of  mm ;  or  if,  referring  to  the  company ^s  own 
ships,  he  had  stated  that  a  small  allowance  of  spirits  is  daily  served 
out  to  the  crews  of  the  company's  vessels ;  and  that  other  classes  of  the 
company's  servants,  according  to  long-accustomed  usage,  receive,  on 
certain  rare  occasions,  a  similar  indulgence,  he  would  have  told  the 
plain  and  simple  truth,'  etc. 

"  These  facts,  Mr.  Douglas,  who  has  charge  of  the  trading-post  at 
Vancouver,  fully  admits,  and  upon  his  testimony  in  the  matter  I  place 
the  most  implicit  confidence.  It  was  not  my  intention  to  charge  our 
friend  with  having  kept  a  tippling-shop  at  Vancouver,  and  I  wish  to 
correct  such,  if  any  there  are,  who  may  have  come  to  such  a  conclusioa; 
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but  I  confess,  I  had  not  supposed  that  the  law  in  relation-  to  ardent 
spirits  (and  which  may  be  found  in  the  first  number  of  the  Spectator) 
had  been  so  wantonly  disregarded.  We  know,  from  personal  observa- 
tion, that  rum  in  considerable  quantities  had  found  its  way  among  our 
citizens  from  some  quarter,  and  the  disclosure  here  made  furnishes  a 
key  to  the  mystery,  and  we  are  now  broadly  told  that  easka  of 
this  article  have  been  furnished  to  her  Majesty's  officers  stationed  in 
Oregon,  but  that  in  their  high  character  we  enjoy  the  fullest  security 
against  its  a^use,  etc 

"  And  now,  my  dear  sir,  having  heard  much  of  the  hollow  and  cei*e- 
monious  professions  and  hypocritical  grimaces  of  courts,  and  men  in 
high  places,  and  disgusted  with  every  thing  that  savors  of  aristocrat- 
ical  or  monarchical  parade,  and  smitten  with  the  love  of  republican 
simplicity  and  honesty,  I  can  not  admit  that  rank  or  men  in  high 
places  are  guaranteed  against  our  laws,  nor  are  they  so  framed  as  to 
justify  such  a  conclusion.  Raised  as  I  was  under  these  simple  institu- 
tions, which  tend  to  bring  all  on  an  equality,  I  can  not  perceive  those 
high  guaranties  or  pledges  which  are  said  to  emanate  from  rank  oi 
station  in  high  places  in  society.  With  us,  men  give  pledges  of  honor 
and  character,  alone  from  their  moral  conduct ;  and  the  bacchanalian 
carousals  (one  was  a  most  disgraceful  drunken  row  kept  up  for  several 
days  by  the  officers  of  the  Modeste^  in  honor  of  the  Queen's  birthday) 
which  came  off*  in  the  Tualatin  Plains  on  Vancouver  rum,  last  winter 
and  spring,  at  the  expense  of  the  good  morals  of  our  farming  com- 
munity, gave  me  abundant  and  additional  evidence  to  admire  our 
simple  and  republican  usages,  while  it  serves  as  a  moral  worthy  the  con- 
sideration of  a  prince,  or  the  strongest  appendage  of  nobility.  Our 
laws  make  no  distinction  in  favor  of  the  officers  on  board  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's ship  3fodeste,  nor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  servants.  If 
their  ships  visit  our  ports,  our  laws  will  protect  them,  and,  according  to 
the  usages  of  all  nations,  we  expect  them  to  submit  to  their  provisions ; 
but  should  these  officers,  through  the  plenitude  of  their  power,  deter- 
mine to  disregard  our  .laws,  it  certainly  could  find  no  justification  with 
one  filling  the  high  judicial  station  which  Mr.  Douglas  occupies.  He 
has  sanctioned  our  law-making  authority  by  accepting  one  of  the  higli- 
est  judicial  offices  under  our  organization.  According  to  his  own 
confession,  he  has  disregarded  the  law,  not  only  only  by  giving  in 
small  quantities,  but  by  selling  ardent  spirits  by  the  cask ;  nor  can  he 
find  justification  by  dealing  it  out  under  pre-existing  contracts  to  the 
servants  of  the  company.  To  admit  that  principle,  dealere  in  this 
article  would  onl,y  be  required,  when  the  prohibitory  law  was  about 

being  passed,  to  contract  for  the  supply  of  all  their  old  customers,  and 
29 
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thus  defeat  the  object  and  intention  of  the  latv  by  a  pre-existing  con- 
tract. And  as  for  the  argument  of  long-existing  usages,  that  pays  the 
poorest  tribute  of  all.  Why,  the  very  toper  may  plead  his  long  indul- 
gence in  the  use  of  this  article,  with  as  much  propriety.  I  should  not 
have  noticed  the  subject  again,  but  for  my  anxious  desire  that  the 
matter  should  be  faii*ly  placed  before  the  public. 

These  two  laws,  and  the  two  communications  we  have  given,  place 
the  temperance  question  fully  before  the  reader.  The  communication 
of  Mr.  Douglas  shows  the  position  and  feelings  of  the  English  and  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  relation  to  our  laws,  as  also  the  liberty  they 
claimed  to  violate  them  whenever  it  suited  their  interest  or  their 
convenience.  Mr.  Douglas  says,  ^  toUh  all  other  parlies  toe  have  most 
rigidli/j  and  shall  continue  to  enforce  the  prohibitory  statutes  of 
Oregon.^^  It  also  shows  another  fact.  *^  The  Modeste,  now  statiofied  at 
Fort  Vancouver^'*  is  our  (the  company's)  protection,  and  you  mu^t 
not  attempt  to  enforce  a  law  upon  English  subjects,  or  English  ships 
that  enter  the  rivers  or  ports  of  the  country.  To  say  that  many  of  us 
did  not  feel  keenly  this  taunt,  and  almost  despair  of  securing  this  vast 
country  from  the  rapacious  mouth  of  the  crouching  lion,  whose 
drunken,  beastly  representatives  were  distributing  their  rum  to  every 
family  that  would  receive  them,  would  not  be  true. 

When  their  representatives  entered  our  legislative  councils,  the  most 
6tu[)id  of  its  members  understood  their  object.  They  wished  to  make 
laws  for  Americans.  Their  own  people  needed  no  laws,  and  no  other 
government  than  such  as  was  provided  for  them  by  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  The  reader  is  already  informed  how  those  laws  were 
enforced. 

Dr.  Tolmie,  who  at  the  present  time  (1870)  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  company  in  Vancouver  Island  and  British  Columbia,  presented  the 
following  resolution  to  the  house  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  session,  show- 
'ing  the  true  position  of  the  English  element : — 

*'  Resolved^  That  the  judiciary  committee  be  discharged  from  further 
duty,  as  the  present  Legislature  deems  it  inexpedient  to  organize  the 
judiciary  at  the  present  time,  in  any  manner  different  from  the  present 
organization." 

By  a  reference  to  the  journal  of  the  house,  we  find  Dr.  Tolmie  to 
be  a  member  of  the  judiciary  committee.  Four  days  after,  we  find 
this  same  gentleman  presenting  another  resolution : — 

*'  That  the  Legislature  deems  it  inexpedient,  at  the  present  time,  to 
legalize  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  ardent  spirits" 
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Yeas — Chamberlain^  McDonald^  and  Tolmie — ^8.  2fat/s — ^Boobv 
Haix,  Hembrce,  Lounsdalb,  Looney,  Meek,  Newell^  Peers^  Sammera^ 
Straight,  T.  Vault,  Wiiliams  and  the  Speaker — 13.  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  men  in  italics  ;  donbtfal,  in  small  oapitals. 

On  the  motion  of  Newell  to  lay  the  bill  to  regulate  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  ardent  spirits  on  the  table,  it  stood :  Yeae — Chamberlaizi, 
Hall,  Lounsdale,  Looney,  McDonald,  Newell,  and  Tolmie — 7.  Nay9 — 
Boon,  Hembree,  Meek,  Summers,  Straight,  T.  Vault,  Williams,  and  the 
Speaker — 8.    Peers  absent. 

On  the  final  vote  to  carry  this  bill  over  the  veto  of  the  governor,  we 
find  Hall,  Lounsdale,  and  Looney  changing  their  votes  in  favor  of  pa»> 
sing  the  bill  over  the  veto,  which  is  as  follows : — 

Orbgon  City,  Dec.  17,  1846. 

Gbntleuen, — I  return  to  your  honorable  body  the  act  entitled  "  An 
Act  to  regulate  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  wine  and  distilled  spiritu- 
ous liquors,^^  with  my  objections  to  the  same. 

Previous  to  our  organization  as  a  provisional  government,  public  sen- 
timent kept  liqudr  from  being  manu&ctured  or  sold  in  this  Territory. 
Heretofore,  every  act  of  the  Legislature  has  been,  as  far  as  ardent  spirits 
were  concerned,  p^hibitory  in  character.  The  act  lying  before  me  ia 
the  first  act  that  has  in  any  manner  attempted  to  legalize  the  mannfao* 
ture  and  sale  of  ardent  spirits.  At  the  session  of  the  Iiegislature  in 
June,  1844,  an  act  was  passed  entitled  **  An  Act  to  prevent  the  introduo- 
tion,  sale,  and  distillation  of  ardent  «pirits  in  Oregon,''  and,  as  far  as 
my  knowledge  extends,  the  passage  of  that  act  gave  satisfaction  to  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  throughout  the  Territory.  At  the  session 
of  December,  1845,  several  amendments  were  proposed  to  the  old  law, 
and  passed.  The  new  features  given  to  the  bill  by  those  amendments 
did  not  accord  with  the  views  of  the  people ;  the  insertion  of  the  wordu 
^^  give ''  and  ^^  gift^''  in  the  first  and  second  sections  of  the  bill,  they 
thought  was  taking  away  their  rights,  as  it  was  considered  that  a  man 
had  a  right  to  give  away  his  property  if  he  chosa  There  were  several 
other  objections  to  the  bill,  which  I  set  forth  to  your  honorable  body 
in  my  message.  I  would  therefore  recommend  that  the  amendments 
passed  at  the  December  session  of  1845  be  repealed;  and  that  the  law 
passed  on  the  24th  of  June,  1 844,  with  such  alterations  as  will  make  it 
agree  with  the  organic  law,  if  it  does  not  agree  with  it,  be  again  made 
the  law  of  the  land.  It  is  said  by  many  that  the  Legislature  has  no 
right  to  prohibit  the  introduction  or  sale  of  liquor,  and  this  is  probably 
the  strongest  argument  used  in  defense  of  your  bill  But  do  yon  not 
as  effectually  prohibit  every  person  who  has  not  the  sum  of  one,  two. 
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or  three  hundred  dollars  to  pay  for  his  license,  as  does  the  lair  now  on 
the  statate-book  ?  Are  not  your  proposed  lines  and  penalties  as  great 
or  greater  than  those  of  the  old  law  ?  Where,  then,  is  the  benefit  to 
the  people  ?  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  but  that  the  law  will  be 
evaded  as  easily,  and  as  oilcn,  under  the  new  law,  as  it  was  under  the 
old,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  thei*e  will  be  the  legal  manufacturers,  im- 
porters, and  sellers,  who  will  be  able,  under  the  sanction  of  law,  to 
scatter  all  the  evils  attendant  upon  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks.  We 
are  in  an  Indian  country ;  men  will  be  found  who  will  supply  them 
with  liquor  as  long  as  they  have  beaver,  blankets,  and  horses  to  pay 
for  it.  If  a  quantity  should  be  introduced  among  the  Wallawallas,  and 
other  tribes  in  the- upper  country,  who  can  foretell  the  consequences; 
there  we  have  families  exposed  out,  off  from  the  protection  of  the  settle- 
ments, and  perhaps,  at  the  first  drunken  frolic  of  the  Indians  in  that 
region,  they  may  be  cut  off  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  we  need 
not  go  so  far ;  we  are  exposed  in  every  part  of  our  frontier,  and  when 
difficulties  once  commence,  we  can  not  tell  where  they  will  cease. 

It  has  been  proved  before  the  House  of  Commons  that  one-half  of  the 
insanity,  two-thirds  of  the  pauperism,  and  three-fourths  of  the  crimes  of 
Great  Britain  may  be  directly  traced  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  drink. 
The  testimony  of  our  most  eminent  judges  in  the  United  States  shows 
that  the  same  proportion  of  crime  is  attributable  to  ardent  spirits  in 
that  country.  Statistics  might  be  produced,  showing  the  enormous  evil 
and  expense  of  an  indiscriminate  use  of  liquor. 

As  to  revenue,  the  small  amount  received  for  licenses,  instead  of  being 
a  revenue,  would  be  swallowed  up  in  the  expenses  attending  trials  for 
crimes,  etc.,  caused  by  the  crime  of  these  licenses. 

But,  leaving  all  other  countries  out  of  view,  let  us  consider  oar  own 
state.  Surrounded  by  Indians,  no  military  force  to  aid  the  executive 
and  other  officers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  not  a  solitary  prison 
in  the  land,  in  which  to  confine  offenders  against  the  laws,  and  conse- 
quently no  way  of  enforcing  the  penalties  of  the  law,  I  think  these 
things  should  call  for  calm  and  serious  reflection,  before  passing  your 
final  vote  on  this  bill.  My  opinion  is,  the  people  are  opposed  to  legal- 
izing the  introduction  and  sale  of  liquor  in  this  land.  I  may  be  mis- 
taken, and  therefore  should  be  in  favor  of  the  old  law,  or  something 
similar  should  be  adopted,  of  referring  the  whole  matter  to  the  polls  at 
the  next  general  election.  If  the  people  say  "  No  liquor,''  continue  to 
prohibit ;  if  they  say,  through  the  ballot-box,  "  We  wish  liquor/'  then 
let  it  come  free,  the  same  as  dry-goods,  or  any  other  article  imported 
or  manufactured ;  but,  until  the  people  say  they  want  it,  I  hope  you 
.will  use  your  influence  to  keep  it*  out  of  the  Territory. 
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-  It  is  with  regret  that  I  retam  any  bill  unsigned,  bat  I  feel  that  vre 
both  have  duties  to  perform,  and  "when  we  think  duty  points  out  the 
way,  I  trust  we  may  always  be  found  willing  to  follow  it. 

Gbo.  Abebnetht. 
To  the  Hon.  the  Legislature  of  Oregon  Territory. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hall,  the  communication  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Aftsbkoon  Session. — At  two  o'clock  the  house  met.    A  call  of  the 
house  was  made,  and  the  sergeant-at-arms  dispatched  for  the  absent   . 
members,  who,  after  a  short  absence,  returned,  and  reported  that  the 
absentees  had  been  notified,  and  were  now  present.    Thereupon,  the 
farther  call  of  the  house  was  dispensed  with. 

The  house  then  reconsidered  the  bill  to  regulate  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  ardent  spirits,  and,  after  some  deliberation,  the  question 
being  put  upon  the  passage  of  the  bill,  it  was  decided  affirmatively,  by 
the  following  vote  := — 

Yeas — ^Messrs.  Boon,  Hall,  Hembree,  Lounsdale,  Looney,  Meek, 
Summers,  Straight,  T.  Vault,  Williams,  and  the  Speaker — 11. 

Nays — ^Messrs.  Chamberlain,  McDonald,  Newell,  Peers,  and  Dr.  W. 
F.  Tolmie— 6. 

At  St.  Josephs,  Elizabethtown,  Iowa  Point,  Council  Bluffs,  and  the 
Nishnabatona,  were  271  wagons  for  Oregon  and  Califoi-nia.  Allowing 
five  to  the  wagon  gives  us  about  1,355  souls  that  crossed  the  Missouri 
at  these  points.  The  quantity  of  loose  stock  was  estimated  at  5,000 
head.  From  Independence,  Missouri,  for  Oregon,  141  men,  11  women, 
109  children,  and  128  wagons.  From  Independence,  for  California,  08 
men,  40  women,  51  children,  320  oxen,  and  46  wagons.  Total,  1,841 
Bouls,  as  stated  in  Mr.  Saxton*s  pamphlet,  1846.  The  larger  portion  of 
this  immigration  found  their  way  into  Oregon,  notwithstanding  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  Mr.  Hastings  did  all  they  could  to  turn 
them  to  California.  A  statement  by  Mr.  S.  K.  Barlow  shows  that  141 
wagons,  1,559  head  of  horses,  mules,  and  horned  cattle,  and  some  15 
head  of  sheep  passed  on  his  road ;  seven  more  teams  passed  after  this 
report  was  made.  Besides  the  number  that  came  over  the  Mount  Hood 
or  Barlow  road,  there  were  some  persons,  with  wagons,  who  attempted 
to  oome  in  on  the  Applegate  route,  and  a  number  came  down  the 
Columbia  River. 

This  year,  on  the  21  st  of  February,  the  brig  Henry^  Captain  Kilbom, 
started  from  Newburyport  for  Oregon,  with  eight  passengers,  including 
women  and  children ;  also  the  AngelOy  Captain  Hastings,  from  Boston, 
made  the  attempt,  but  fiiiled.     The  brig  Henry  arrived  late  in  islo. 
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On  Thursday,  February  5, 1846,  the  first  newspaper  pnUished  on  the 
Pacific  coast  was  issued  from  the  press  of  the  Oregon  Printing  j^Lssooia- 
tion,  at  Oregon  City.  The  originators  of  the  Printing^Press  Associa- 
tion were  the  same  that  started  the  Multnomah  Circulating  labiaij, 
the  Wolf  AssociatioD,  and  the  provisional  government,  in  1842-3. 

Constitution  of  the   Oregon  PrirUing  Association. 

Pbeambls. — In  order  to  promote  smenoe,  temperance^  moraUty^  and 
general  intelligence, — ^to  establish  a  printing^rees  to  publish  a  moothly^ 
semi-monthly,  or  weekly  paper  in  Oregon^ — ^the  undersigoed  do  hereby 
associate  ourselves  into  a  body,  to  be  governed  by  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  shall  from-time  to  time  be  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  atodL- 
holders  of  this  compact,  in  a  regularly  called  and  properly  notified 

meeting. 

Articles  of  Compact, 

Abticlk  1.  This  association  shall  be  known  by  the  name  of  the 
*^  Oregon  Printing  Association,^'  and  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  at 
Oregon  City,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  December  of  each  year. 

Art.  2.  Its  officers  shall  be  a  president,  vice-president,  secretary, 
treasurer,  and  a  Board  of  three  directors,  who  shall  be  elected  annually 
by  ballot,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

Art.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  (^  the  president  to  preside  at  all  the 
meetings  of  the  association,  to  sign  all  certificates  oi  stock,  and  drafts 
upon  the  treasurer  for  the  payment  of  funds,  and  to  preside  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Art.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  vioe-fwesident  to  perform  tlie 
duties  of  the  president  in  case  of  his  absence,  by  death,  or  by  r«a:ioval 
from  office. 

Art.  5.  *  "^  "^  The  secretary  to  attend,  and  keep  a  record  of  all 
the  meetings  of  the  assocLition,  and  of  the  Board  of  IKrect<»^  and  to 
publish  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  and  special  meetings  of  the  asso- 
cration,  and  such  portions  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  IXrectors 
as  the  Board  shall  direct  from  time  to  time ;  to  give  one  month's  notioe 
of  all  special  nieetings  of  the  association. 

Art.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  take  charge  of  the 
funds  of  the  association,  and  keep  an  account  of  all  moneys  received  and 
disbursed,  and  pay  out  the  same  in  accordance  with  drafts  drawn  on 
him  by  the  president,  and  signed  as  per  third  article  of  this  compact ;  to 
give  such  security  to  the  president  as  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  by  the  . 
Board  of  Directors  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  trust;  to  report 
the  state  of  the  treasury  to  the  Board  of  Directors  quarterly,  and  to  pay 
over  to  bis  successor  in  office  all  funds  of  the  association. 
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Art.  7.  *  "^  *  The  officers  and  Board  of  Directors  to  manage  and 
superintend,  or  procure  a  suitable  person  to  do  so,  the  entire  printing 
and  publishing  association ;  to  employ  all  persons  required  in  the  print- 
ing or  editorial  departments  of  the  press ;  to  publish  a  full  statement  of 
their  proceedings  semi-annually;  to  draft  and  adopt  such  by-laws  as 
may  be  deemed  proper  for  their  government,  provided  no  by-law 
contravenes  the  spirit  of  these  articles  of  compact ;  to  declare  a  divi- 
dend of  any  profits  aridng  from  the  printing  establishment  as  often  as 
they  shall  deem  it  expedient ;  to  fill  any  vacancy  that  may  occur  in 
their  number ;  three  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  and  be  com- 
petent to  transact  business. 

Aet.  8.  Thepreu  ozoned  by  or  in  eonneetian  with  this  cusoeiaHan 
shall  nei>€r  be  used  by  any  party  far  the  purpose  of  propagating  sect- 
arian principles  or  doctrineSj  nor  for  the  discussion  of  exclusive  party 
polities. 

Art.  9.  The  stock  of  this  assodation  shall  consist  of  shares,  of  ten 
dollars  each,  payable  in  cash  or  its  equivalent 

Art.  10.  For  every  ten  dollars  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  associa- 
tion, the  payer  thereof  shall  receive  a  certificate  for  the  same,  signed  by 
the  president  and  countersigned  by  the  secretary ;  and  for  eveiy  such 
certificate,  the  holder  thereof,  or  his  agent,  on  presenting  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  is  such,  shall  be  entitled  to 
one  vote  in  all  the  annual  and  special  meetings  of  this  association ;  shall 
receive  pro  rata  of  all  moneys  that  may  accrue  from  the  profits  of  the 
printing  establishment,  and  be  allowed  to  transfer  his  stock  to  any  one, 
by  certifying  and  indorsing  his  name  upon  the  back  oiihis  certificate. 

Abt.  11.  These  articles,  except  the  8t/ij  may  be  altered  or  amended  at 
sny  annual  or  special  meeting  of  the  association,  provided  that  the  pro- 
posed amendment  shall  have  been  published  in  at  least  two  numbers  of 
the  paper  published  by  order  of  the  association. 

Officers  of  the  Association^ 

W.  G.  T.  Vault,  President. 
J^  J.  W.  Nesmith,  Vice-President. 

JoHV  P.  Bbookb,  Secretary. 
Oeorgb  Abernstht,  Treasurer. 
John  H.  Couch,  \ 
JoHH  K  Long,    >■  Directors. 
R.  Newbll,        ) 

The  first  editor  of  this  paper  was  W.  G.  T.  Vault  A  man  more  unfit 
for  the  position  could  scarcely  have  been  found  in  the  country.  He 
professed  to  have  been  an  editor  of  a  paper  in  Arkansas,  and  blew 
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and  swelled  like  the  toad  in  the  fable,  and  whined  like  a  puppy 
when  he  gave  his  valedictory,  in  the  fiilh  namber  of  the  Spectator,  lie 
says :  ^^  We  have  among  us  a  class  of  monf/relsy  neither  American  nor 
anti-American,  a  kind  of  foreign,  hypocritical  go-betweens, — as  we  would 
say  in  the  StaXes,  fence  rnen^ — whose  public  declarations  are,  '  All  for  the 
good  of  the  public,  and  not  a  cent  for  self/  The  political  sentiments  of  the 
oondactors  were  at  variance-  with  his.'*  Mr.  T.  Vault  was  led  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Newell  was  his  only  friend,  from  the  fact  that  he  was  absent 
from  the  meeting  of  the  Board  when  his  successor  was  appointed ;  and 
complains  of  Dr.  Long  and  J.  W.  Nesmith.  Newell  and  Long  acted 
together.  H.  A.  G.  Lee,  who  succeeded  T.  Vault  as  editor,  was  fiir 
better  qualified  for  the  position,  though  he  did  not  suit  this  same 
Board  of  Directors,  as  Newell  was  the  maneuvering  spirit.  Lee  was 
too  strongly  American  in  his  sentiments,  and  too  intelligent  to  be  a 
dupe  of  the  influence  of  which  T.  Vault  complained. 

Mr.  Douglas  declares  the  position  of  the  English  element  in  the  tenth 
number  of  the  Spectator,  Mr.  S.  Parker  answers  him  in  the  eleventh 
number;  and  Mr.  Lee,  in  the  fourteenth  number,  tenders  his  thanks  to 
the  Board  for  relieving  him.  The  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth 
Bumbers,  each  "run  itself,"  as  the  expression  is. 

On  the  eighteenth  number,  G.  L.  Curry,  Esq.,  took  charge,  to  the 
twenty-sixth  number,  which  completed  the  first  volume  of  the  paper.  He 
continued  his  editorial  position  till  the  twenty-fourth  number  of  the 
second  volume,  when  he  brought  his  duties  to  a  close  by  publishing  a 
set  of  resolutions  calculated  to  injure  J.  Q.  Thornton,  who  had  gone  on 
to  Washington  to  have  a  history  of  the  country  published,  and,  as  was 
supposed,  to  secure  the  best  federal  appointments  for  himself  and  his 
friends*  One-half  of  the  legislators  believing  that  unfair  and  improper 
means  had  been  used  by  Mr.  Thornton  and  his  friends,  the  other  half 
not  caring  to  vote  against  Mr.  Thornton's  proceedings,  being,  perhapsi, 
his  real  friends,  the  resolutions  were  lost  by  a  tie  vote.  Mr.  Curry, 
as  editor  of  the  Spectator y  took  sides  against  Mr.  Thornton,  and  in  favor 
of  the  objectionable  resolutions,  and  published  them  under  an  edit<xial 
article,  notwithstanding  he  had  been  requested,  as  he  admits,  not  to 
publish  them. 

Judge  A.  E.  Wait  succeeded  Mr.  Curry  in  the  editorial  department 
of  the  paper,  and,  by  a  foolish,  vacillating  course,  continued  to  hold  bis 
position  so  as  to  please  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Methodist  influences  in  the  country.  The  paper,  by  this 
means,  became  of  little  value  to  its  patrons  and  the  country,  and  soon 
getting  involved  in  its  financial  affairs,  it  was  sold  and  lost  financially 
to  the  original  proprietors. 


CHAPTER   LIV. 

The  Whitman  massacre. — ^Narratives  of,  hy  J.  B.  A.  Brouillet  and  J.  Boss  Browne.— 
Extract  from  the  New  York  EvangHist. — Statements  of  Father  Brouillet  critidsed. ' 
— ^Testimony  of  John  Kimzey. — Dr.  Whitman  at  Umatilla. — Returns  home. 

Wb  have  before  us  two  works  purporting  to  give  a  true  and 
authentic  account  of  the  Whitman  massacre, — the  one  prepared  by  a 
Jesuit  priest,  J.  B.  A.  Brouillet ;  the  other  by  one  J.  Iloss  Browne, 
Bpecial-  agent  of  the  United  States  revenue  department.  As  this  part 
of  our  history  was  written  before  that  of  J.  Ross  Browne  (purporting 
to  be  an  official  report  to  the  35th  Congress,  1st  session,  House  of 
Representatives,  Executive  Document  No.  38)  came  into  our  hands,  it 
is  proper  that  we  should  give  tliis  report  a  passing  notice. 

Mr.  Browne,  upon  the  second  page  of  his  report,  says :  "  In  view  of 
the  fact,  however,  that  objections  might  be  made  to  any  testimony 
coming  from  the  citizens  of  the  Territory,  and  believing  also  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  a  public  agent  to  present,  as  far  as  practicable,  unprejudiced 
statements^  I  did  not  pennit  myself  to  be  governed  by  auy  representa- 
tions unsupported  by  reliable  historical  data." 

One  would  naturally  conclude,  from  such  a  statement,  that  a  candid, 
un|)rejudiced,  and  truthful  report  would  be  given ;  but,  to  our  astonish- 
ment, we  find  that  fifly-three  of  the  sixty-six  pages  of  this  official 
document  are  an  exact  copy  of  the  Rev.  J.  B.  A.  Brouillet's  work, 
thus  indorsing,  and  placing  in  an  official  document,  one  of  the  most 
maliciously  false  and  unreliable  accounts  that  a  prejudiced  and  deeply 
implicated  sectarian  could  give,  claiming  such  to  be  '^  reliable  historical 
daJta^'* — thus  showing  both  his  prejudice  and  ignorance  in  the  conclu- 
sion  he  arrived  at  as  to  the  causes  of  the  Indian  wars. 

Had  J.  Ross  Browne  been  willing  to  lay  aside  his  unreasonable 
sectarian  prejudice,  and  listen  to  the  positive  testimony  then  in  the 
country,  he  could  easily  have  learned  who  were  the  prime  cause  of  all 
the  Indian  waii  in  it ;  or,  had  he  made  himself  familiar  (as  he  flip- 
pantly claims  to  have  done)  with  the  history  of  the  English  and  Amer- 
ican people,  the  policy  of  the  English  political  and  sectarian  powers, 
and  the  commercial  policy  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  he  would 
have  escaped  the  folly  of  placing  in  an  official  document  such  palpable 
errors,  and  showing  such  willful  ignorance  of  the  subject  he  was  com- 
missioned to  investigate. 
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He  says,  on  page  2,  ^'  It  was  a  war  of  destiny ^ — ^bound  to  take  place 
whenever  the  causes  reached  their  culminating point.^*  The  "  destinf/ " 
and  calminating  point  of  that  war  was  fixed  by  the  Hudson's  Bar 
Company  and  the  Jesuit  priests,  as  also  the  second  and  third  wars 
with  the  Indians  that  followed,  as  we  shall  show  by  positive  testimony 
of  witnesses  who  are  unimpeachable. 

Had  J.  Ross  Browne  carefully  examined  the  tissue  of  statements 
prepared  by  Father  Brouillet,  he  could  have  found  statements  like  this 
on  page  53  (38  of  J.  R.  B.),  "  I  knew  that  the  Tfidlans  were  angry  with 
all  Americctns ;  ^^  page  54  (39  of  J.  R.  B.),  ^^  All  that  I  know  is  that 
the  Indians  say  the  order  to  kill  Americans  has  been  sent  in  all  direc- 
tions." 

There  was  but  one  party  in  the  country  that  could  issue  sllch  an 
order,  which  Brouillet  well  knew,  and  the  testimony  we  shall  give  will 
prove. 

On  his  third  page,  he  says :  ''  The  same  primary  causes  existed  in 
every  case, — encroachments  of  a  superior  upon  an  inferior  race."  He 
then  refers  to  the  agitation  of  the  Oregon  question  in  the  Senate  in 
1840-41 ;  to  Mr.  Thurston's  course  as  a  delegate;  the  treaties  with 
the  Indians,  etc., — showing  conclusively  the  sources  of  his  information, 
and  his  ignorance  of  the  causes  he  professed  to  give  a  truthful  and 
impartial  account  of, — barely  alluding  to  the  unwarranted  assumptions 
of  the  British  Hudson's  Bay  Company  of  an  exclusive  right  to  trade 
with  the  Indians.  In  fact,  the  whole  report  appears  to  be  a  studied 
effort  to  cover  the  prime  causes  of  the  difficulty,  and  of  the  Indian 
wars  he  was  commissioned  to  investigate  and  report  upon. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  with  the  foreign  emissaries  then  in  the 
country,  and  the  stupid  ignorance  or  malicious  bigotry  of  the  United 
States  agent,  that  such  reports  should  be  made ;  but  that  the  govern- 
ment should  adopt,  and  act  upon,  or  publish  them,  is  indeed  surprising ; 
unless,  as  the  history  of  the  late  rebellion  shows,  it  was  the  design  of 
those  agents  to  involve  the  whole  nation  in  an  ultimate  dismemberment, 
and  distinct,  separate  nationalities,  under  the  auspices  of  African,  Indian, 
and  religious  slavery.  We  regret  the  necessity  of  prefacing  a  chapter 
in  this  work  with  so  severe  a  stricture  upon  a  government  offidal,  yet 
his  report  is  so  manifestly  false  and  malicious,  and  without  the  eyidence 
of  truth  or  candor  toward  the  Protestant  missionaries,  to  whom  is  due, 
more  than  to  any  other  influence,  the  settlement  of  the  country  by 
the  American  people, — that,  in  justice  to  them,  and  the  truth  of  history, 
we  can  say  no  less,  while  we  proceed  with  the  account  of  the  murder 
of  Dr.  Whitman  and  those  at  his  station. 

The  necessity  and  importance  of  an  extended  and  particular  account 
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becomes  Btill  more  important  from  the  fact  that  the  Roman  Jesuits  in 
the  country  have  succeeded  in  placing  through  such  an  agent  their  false 
account  of  the  massacre  iu  a  permanent  government  document, — ^thos 
slandering  not  only  the  dead,  but  the  living,  vrhose  duty  it  becomes  to 
refute  such  vile  slanders  by  publishing  the  whole  truth  in  the  case. 
Besides,  the  very  Rev.  J.  B.  A.  Brouillet,  in  a  second  edition  of  his  false 
and  absurd  production,  refers  to  this  report  of  J.  R.  Browne,  as  addi- 
tional official  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  own  false  statements,  previ- 
ously made  through  such  agents,  and  such  men  as  Sir  James  Douglas,— 
compelling  us,  in  vindicating  the  truth  of  history,  to  place  before  the 
reader  more  of  the  statements  of  parties  implicated  than  was  our  origi- 
nal design. 

Since  this  work  has  been  in  press,  we  have  an  article  iu  the  New  York 
M^angelist  of  6th  of  January,  1870,  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  Mr.  Treat, 
D.  D.,  containing  a  brief  statement  of  the  Whitman  massacre,  and  the 
following  as  the  result  of  the  investigations  as  had  in  several  religious 
bodies  in  Oregon ;  the  conclusion  is  as  follows : — 

**  It  so  happens,  however,  that  men  who  are  more  competent  to  adju- 
dicate the  case  have  not  hesitated  to  do  so.  The  Congregational  Asso- 
ciation of  Oregon  adopted  a  report  in  June  last,  which  condemns  the 
*  prominent  and  absolute  falsehoods  *  of  Father  Brouillet's  pamphlet, 
and  expresses  the  belief, '  from  evidence,  clear  and  sufficient  to  them, 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  did  themselves  instigate  violence  to 
the  missions,  resulting  in  massacre.'  Similar  action  was  taken  by  the 
Old  School  Presbytery,  the  Cumberland  Presbytery,  and  the  U.  P. 
Presbytery.  The  Methodist  Conference,  composed  of  more  than  seventy 
preachers,  and  under  the  presidency  of  Bishop  Kingsley,  adopted  a 
comprehensive  and  able  report,  which  was  published  at  Portland,  Sep- 
tember 25,  1869,  in  which  the  massacre  at  Wailatpu  is  declared  to  have 
been  *  wholly  unprovoked  by  Dr.  Whitman  or  any  other  member  of 
the  mission,'  and  to  have  arisen  from  the  policy  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  *  to  exclude  American  settlers,'  and  the  ^  efforts  of  Roman 
priests  directed  against  the  establishment  of  Protestantism  in  the 
country.'  It  is  believed  that  the  other  evangelical  denominations  in 
Oregon  have  spoken  with  the  same  distinctness  and  the  same  confidence. 

*^  Valuable  testimony  is  borne  to  the  character  of  the  missionaries 
who  survived  Dr.  Whitman,  and  who  have  been  residents  of  Oregon  to 
this  day,  as  also  to  the  fidelity  and  success  of  their  labors,  but  there 
is  not  space  for  it  in  the  present  article.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  while 
the  motives  of  Hon.  J.  Ross  Browne,  in  appending  Father  Brouillet's 
pamphlet  to  his '  Letter,'  and  the  reasons  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  publishing  the  same,  are  open  to  grave  suspicion,  facts  and  opinions 
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hare  been  elicited,  which  throw  additional  light  upon  the  manifold 
bearings  and  uses  of  the  missionary  enterprise.** 

On  page  40  of  Rev.  J.  B.  A.  Bronillet's  ^  Protestantism  in  Oregon,'' 
and  page  33  of  J.  Ross  Browne^s  report,  we  find,  under  date  of  Sep- 
tember 5,  1847,  that  ^'the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Blanchet  arriTed  at 
old  Fort  Wallawalla  (now  called  Wallala),  where  he  was  cordiallj 
received  by  Mr.  McBean,  clerk  in  charge  of  said  fort  He  was  ac- 
companied by  the  superior  of  Oblates  and  two  other  clergymen.  He 
had  the  intention  of  remaining  but  a  few  days  at  the  fort,  for  he 
knew  that  Tawatowe  (or  Toung  Chief),  one  of  the  Cay  use  chiefs,  had 
a  hoase  which  he  had  designed  for  the  Catholic  missionaries,  and  he 
intended  to  go  and  occupy  it  without  delay ;  but  the  absence  of  the 
Toung  Chief,  who  •was  hunting  buffalo,  created  a  difficulty  in  regard 
to  the  occupation  of  the  house,  and  in  consequence  of  it  he  had  to  wait 
longer  than  he  wished." 

The  house  here  spoken  of  was  erected  during  the  summer  of  1837, 
before  any  Catholic  missionaries  were  thought  of,  at  least  among  the 
Indians,  or  by  the  American  missionaries,  and  it  was  late  in  the  fall  of 
1838  that  Revs.  Blanchet  and  Demerse  passed  down  the  Columbia 
River.  These  first  missionaries  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  wishing  to  do 
Mr.  P.  C.  Pambrun,  then  clerk  of  the  post,  a  special  favor,  baptised 
the  infant  son  of  the  Young  Chief,  for  whose  benefit  and  occupation, 
Mr.  Pambrun  said,  the  company  had  ordered  that  house  to  be  built.  If 
it  was  designed  for  these  priests,  who  was  the  designer? 

Mr.  Brouillet,  in  his  narrative,  says : — 

•*  On  the  23d  of  September,  Dr.  Whitman,  on  his  way  from  the  Dalles, 
stopped  at  Fort  Wallawalla.  His  countenance  bore  sufficient  testimony 
to  the  agitation  of  his  heart  He  soon  showed  by  his  words  that  he 
was  deeply  wounded  by  the  arrival  of  the  bishop.  *  I  know  very  well,' 
said  he,  *  for  what  purpose  you  have  come.'  *  All  is  known,'  replied  the 
bishop ; '  I  come  to  labor  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians,  and  even  of 
Americans,  if  they  arc  willing  to  listen  to  me.'  The  doctor  thin  con- 
tinued, in  the  same  tone,  to  speak  of  many  things.  He  attributed  the 
coming  of  the  bishop  to  the  Young  Chief's  influence !  made  a  forions 
charge  against  the  Catholics,  accusing  them  of  having  persecuted 
Protestants  and  even  of  having  shed  their  blood  wherever  they  had 
prevailed.  He  said  he  did  not  like  Catholics  *  *  *  that  he  diould 
oppose  the  missionaries  to  the  extent  of  his  power.  *  *  *  He  spoke 
against  the  Catholic  Ladder  I*  and  said  that  he  would  cover  it  with 
blood,  to  show  the  persecution  of  Protestants  by  Catholics.    He  refused 

*  A  picture  expUioing  the  principal  points  of  Getfaolio  fbtth. 
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to  sell  provisions  to  the  bishop,  and  protested  he  would  not  assist  the 
missionaries  unless  he  saw  them  in  starvation.'' 

It  is  barely  possible  that  Dr.  Whitman  said  all  that  this  pncst  says 
he  did.  In  that  case,  did  he  forfeit  his  own  and  the  lives  of  all  that  fell 
with  him  ?  This  narrative  of  JProtestantUm  reveals  a  dark  page  in  our 
history, — one  that  should  be  thoroughly  investigated  as  well  as  under- 
stood by  all. 

On  the  24th  page,  33d  of  Ross  Browne's  report,  this  priest  says: — 

*'  After  such  a  manifestation  of  sentiment  toward  Catholics  in  genei*al 
and  priests  in  particular,  the  bishop  was  not  astonished  in  hearing  some 
hours  after  that  Dr.  Whitman,  on  leaving  the  fort,  went  to  the  lodge  of 
Piopiomoxmox  (Yellow  Serpent) ;  that  he  had  spoken  a  great  deal 
against  the  priests ;  that  he  had  wished  to  prevail  upon  this  chief  to  co- 
operate with  him,  in  order  that  by  the  aid  of  his  influence  with  the 
Cayuses,  Des  Chutes,  and  Dalles  Indians,  he  might  be  enabled  to  excite 
these  nations  against  them,  etc." 

That  Dr.  Whitman  did  as  he  is  represented  to  have  done  no  one  ac- 
quainted with  him  will  believe  for  a  moment.  But  Bishop  Blanchet's 
letter  to  Governor  Abernethy  is  evidence  conclusive  that  he  and  his 
priests  had  done  exactly  what  they  here  say  Dr.  Whitman  attempted 
to  do, 

"  During  the  months  of  October  and  November,"  Brouillet  says  "  the 
Doctor  came  to  the  fort  several  times  to  render  his  professional  services 
to  Mra.  Maxwell  and  Mr.  Thomas  McKay ;  he  was  a  little  more  reserved 
than  at  the  first  interview,  but  it  was  always  visible  enough  that  the 
sight  of  the  bishop  and  his  clergy  was  far  from  being  agreeable  to 
him." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Brouillet  is  giving  this  narrative  and 
speaking  of  a  man  whose  blood  had  been  shed  in  the  cause  of  "  JProt- 
estantiam  in  Oregcm^'^  as  he  calls  the  title  of  his  work,  which  he  is 
writing  to  correct  the  impression  that  he  and  his  associates  were  in 
some  way  concerned  in  bringing  it  about.  In  his  allusions  and  state- 
ments, he  seems  to  be  anxious  to  prove  that  Dr.  Whitman  and  all  Prot- 
estants and  Americans  in  the  country  are  guilty  of  the  crime  laid  to  the 
influence  of  the  priests,  and  by  giving  these  statements  expects  every- 
body will  believe  ihein  to  be  wholly  innocent.  J.  Ross  Browne,  in  his 
report,  3d  page,  agrees  with  this  priest,  and  refers  to  supposed  trans- 
actions {that  did  not  occur)  in  1 835.  At  that  time  there  was  not  a  band 
or  tribe  of  Indians  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  but  was  ready  to  give 
land  to  any  white  man  that  would  come  and  live  in  their  country.  This 
land  question,  as  stated  by  Brouillet  and  Ross  Browne,  or  the  "  en- 
croachments of  a  superior  upon  an  inferior  race^'  had  no  part  in  the 
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mattGr.  It  was  a  foreign  national  question,  as  \re  bave  already  shown, 
and  we  now  propose  to  quote  these  statements  from  his  narrative,  to 
show  the  intimate  connection  there  was  between  the  Jesuit  priests,  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  the  Indians,  and  the  Whitman  massacre. 

According  to  Brouillet,  the  bishop  and  his  priests  remained  at  Fort 
Wallawalia  from  the  5th  of  September  till  the  26th  of  October  (fifty 
days),  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  McBean,  and  seeing  Dr.  Whitman 
occasionally,  till,  on  the  2dth,  the  Young  Chief  arrived.  *^  The  bishop 
wished  to  know  of  him  if  he  wanted  a  priest  for  him  and  his  young  men, 
telling  him  that  he  could  only  give  him  one  for  the  whole  nation,  and 
if  the  Cay  uses  wished  to  avail  themselves  of  his  services  th^  would  do 
well  to  come  to  an  understanding  together  concerning  the  location  of  the 
mission.  The  chief  told  the  bishop  he  wished  a  priest,  and  that  he 
could  have  his  house  and  as  much  land  as  he  wanted."  So  far  this 
statement  bears  the  natural  impress  of  truth,  but  mark  the  words  here 
put  into  the  chief's  mouth,  "  but  as  a  means  of  reuniting  the  Cayuses 
who  had  been  heretofore  divided,  and  in  order  to  facilitate  their  religious 
instruction^  he  suggested  the  idea  of  establishing  the  mission  near  Dr. 
Whitman's,  at  the  camp  of  Tilokaikt." 

The  previous  history  of  this  chief,  as  given,  by  Revs.  Hines,  Perkins, 
and  Dr.  White,  all  goes  to  prove  that  he  never  made  such  a  sugges- 
tion, and  no  one  acquainted  with  Indian  character  will  believe  for  a 
moment  that  he  did.  But  the  suggestion  was  without  doubt  made  to 
him  to  impress  upon  his  mind  the  impoitance  of  uniting  with  other 
bands  of  his  tribe  to  get  rid  of  Dr.  Whitman,  as  shown  by  this  priest 
in  the  council  that  was  held  on  the  4th  of  November,  by  special  request 
of  the  bishop  sent  to  Tilokaikt  on  the  29th  October,  pui-porting  to  be 
by  request  of  the  Young  Chief.  The  dates  show,  as  per  Brouillet,  that 
the  Young  Chief  was  with  the  bishop  on  the  26th ;  on  the  29th  the 
bishop  sent  for  Tilokaikt ;  and  on  the  4th  of  November  the  council  was 
held,  "  at  the  bishop's  request,"  who  opened  the  meeting  in  the  fort  At 
this  meeting  the  proposition  is  said  to  have  been  made  to  the  bishop  to 
give  him  Dr.  Whitman's  station,  first  driving  him  away.  Says  T.  Mc- 
Kay, in  his  statement  to  acquit  these  priests,  speaking  of  this  meeting 
on  the  4th  of  November:  "  One  of  the  chiefs  told  the  bishop  that  they 
would  send  the  Doctor  off  very  soon ;  they  would  give  him  his  house  if 
he  wished.  The  bishop  answered  that  he  would  not  take  the  Doctor's 
house,  that  he  did  not  wish  him  to  send  the  Doctor  away,  and  that  there 
was  room  enough  for  two  missions^  This  was,  as  understood  by  the 
Indians,  ^^The  bishop  intends  to  have  a  place  near  Dr.  Whitman's,  and 
he  wishes  us  to  dispose  of  the  Doctor  in  some  way  so  that  he  can  have 
a  place  where  all  the  Cayuses  can  be  instructed  together  in  his  religion." 
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In  accordance  with  the  understanding  had  with  the  bishop  and  Cay* 
uses  in  this  council  on  the  4th,  this  priest  says  (see  p.  44  of  Brouillet, 
34  of  J.  R  Browne) :  "  On  the  8th  of  November  I  went  by  order  of  the. 
bishop  to  Wailatpu  to  look  at  the  land  which  Tiiokaikt  had  offered ; 
but  he  had  changed  his  mind,  and  refused  to  show  it  to  me,  saying  that 
it  was  too  small.  He  told  me  that  he  had  no  place  to  give  me  but  that 
of  Dr.  Whitman,  whom  he  intended  to  send  away.  I  declared  to  him 
a  second  time  the  same  as  the  bishop  had  done  at  the  meeting,  that  I 
would  not  have  the  {4ace  of  Dr.  Whitman.  I  then  went  immediately  to 
the  camp  of  Young  Chief,  to  notify  him  that  I  would  take  his  house, 
since  I  was  unable  to  procure  a  place  from  Tiiokaikt."  He  further  says 
he  returned  to  the  fort  on  the  10th,  and  on  the  11th,  an  associate.  Rev. 
Hr.  Rousseau,  left  with  his  men  to  repair  the  house,  which  was  ready 
by  the  26th,  and  on  the  27th  of  November  the  bishop  and  his  party 
started  for  the  house,  said  to  have  been  designed  for  them  (of  which 
there  is  no  doubt).  On  their  first  arrival  at  Wallawalla,  it  would  have 
been  the  wiser  course  for  them  to  have  accepted  of  it,  instead  of  at- 
tempting, through  the  influence  of  the  company,  to  get  possession  of 
Dr.  Whitman's  station,  or  the  consent  of  the  Indians,  as  they  say  they 
did,  to  locate  near  the  station.  But  we  have  positive  proof  of  the 
design  of  Mr.  McBean,  the  agent  of  the  company,  and  the  bishop,  as 
given  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  John  Kimzey. 

He  says :  "  On  my  way  to  this  country  with  my  family  last  fall  (1847), 
I  called  at  Fort  Wallawalla  to  exchange  my  team  and  wagon  for  horses. 
There  were  at  the  fort  two  Roman  Catholic  priests.  During  my  stay  of 
about  two  days,  Mr.  McBean,  in  the  presence  of  my  wife,  said,  '  The 
fathers  have  offered  to  purchase  Dr.  WhitmarCs  station^  but  Dr.  Whit- 
man has  refused  to  sell.'  He  said  they  had  requested  the  Doctor  to  fix 
his  own  price  and  they  would  meet  it,  but  the  Doctor  had  refused  to  sell 
on  any  conditions.  I  asked  him  who  he  meant  by  the  fathers?  He 
said  '  The  holy  faih^s^  the  Catholic  priesta,^  He  said  the  holy  fathers 
were  about  to  commence  a  mission  at  the  mouth  of  the  Umatilla, — one 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  Umatilla,  one  near  Dr.  Whitman's  station, 
if  tlwy  could  not  get  hold  of  the  station^  one  in  several  other  places 
which  I  can  not  name.  They  hired  Mr.  Marsh,  whose  tools  I  brought, 
to  do  off  a  room  for  the  priests  at  the  fort.  He  said,  *  Ih.  Whitman  had 
better  leave  the  country  or  the  Indians  would  kill  him  ;  we  are  determined 
to  have  his  station.'^  He  further  said,  *  Mr.  Spalding  will  also  have  to 
leave  this  country  soon.'  As  I  was  about  leaving,  Mr.  McBean  said :  '  If 
yon  could  pass  as  an  Englishman,  the  Indians  would  not  injure  you ;  if 
they  do  disturb  you,  show  them  the  horses  and  the  marks,  and  they 
will  know  my  horses ;  show  them  by  signs  that  you  are  from  the  fort. 
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and  they  will  let  yon  pass.'    The  Indians  noticed  the  marks  on  the 
horses  and  did  not  disturb  me. 

^^JOHX  KniZEY." 

**  Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  at  my  office  in  Tualatin  Plains 
[now  Washington  County],  this  28th  day  of  August,  1848. 

"David  T.  Lenox,  Justice  of  the  Peace." 

This  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  oath  of  R.  S.  Wilcox,  as  having  heard 
the  statement  from  Mr.  Kimzey  the  night  after  he  left  the  fort,  in  camp 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Umatilla,  before  the  same  justice  of  the  peace.  Mr. 
Wilcox  says  Mr.  Kimzey  was  much  alarmed,  and  really  believed  that  it 
was  the  design  of  the  priests'  party  to  kill  Dr.  Whitman  and  drive  the 
American  missionaries  out  of  the  country.  His  reply  was,  "  The  Cath- 
olics have  not  got  that  station  yet." 

Had  we  not  the  best  English  testimony,  Fitzgerald's,  and  the  state- 
ments of  P.  J.  De  Smet  and  Hoikin  in  their  letters  to  their  missionary 
society  in  Brussels,  to  show  the  connection  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany with  this  transaction,  the  facts  above  stated  would  fasten  the 
conviction  of  a  strong  and  outspoken  determination  to  overthrow  the 
Protestant  missions.  It  will  be  remembered  that  these  threats  and 
efforts  to  get  rid  of  Dr.  Whitman  were  made  before  the  appearance  of 
any  sickness  or  measles  among  the  Cayuses. 

Mr.  Brottillet,  on  the  84th  page  of  his  narrative,  says  "  But  I  affirm 
that  such  a  demand  has  never  been  made  to  Dr.  Whitman  by  any  one 
of  us."  We  are  not  disposed  to  dispute  Mr.  Brouillet's  affirmation,  be 
it  true  or  false.     The  truth  is  all  we  seek  to  know. 

The  reader  will  not  be  particularly  interested  in  the  long  details  of 
statements  made  by  this  priest  to  show  that  they  had  no  part  in  bring- 
ing about  the  destruction  of  the  Protestant  missions  and  the  Whitman 
massacre.  Mr.  McBean  and  Sir  James  Douglas  have  written  exten- 
sively, together  with  P.  H.  Burnett,  Esq.,  and  this  Rev.  Vicar-General 
Brouillet,  to  show  that  nobody  is  responsible  for  that  crime  but  tht* 
missionaries  who  were  murdered  and  the  Indians,  while  Rev.  Messiv. 
Griffin  and  Spalding  have  attempted  to  fasten  the  whole  crime  upon 
the  Roman  priests  alone.  It  appears  from  Mr.  Spalding's  account  that 
he  met  Mr.  Brouillet  and  the  bishop  at  Wallawalla  on  the  26th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  had  a  sectarian  discussion  with  them,  which  he  thought  was 
friendly,  yet  from  the  fact  that  this  priest  barely  alludes  to  the  visit, 
and  not  a  word  of  the  discussion  is  mentioned,  we  infer  that  Mr.  Spal- 
ding had  the  best  of  the  argument,  and  that  ho  was  entirely  mistaken 
as  to  the  friendly  manner  in  which  they  could  conduct  their  missions 
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in  the  same  section  of  country.  We  will  not  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
conflicting  statements  of  these  missionary  parties,  but  will  collect  the 
most  reliable  facts  and  particulars  of  the  tragic  events  in  which  these 
parties  and  the  whole  country  became  so  deeply  involved, — a  part  of 
them  so  strongly  implicated. 

That  the  massacre  was  expected  to  take  place  in  a  short  time,  and 
that  all  the  Amencans  at  the  station,  and  all  in  any  way  connected 
with,  or  favoring,  the  Protestant  missions  and  American  settlements  in 
the  country,  were  to  "be  included  in  the  ultimate  overthrow  of  those 
upper,  or  middle  Oregon  missions,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  as  shown  in 
the  quotations  we  have  given  from  our  English  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany's historian  and  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  and  the  efforts  of  the  com- 
pany to  colonize  the  country  with  English  subjects  from  Red  River, 
instead  of  encouraging  them  to  come  direct  from  England. 

It  appears  from  the  dates  and  accounts  we  have,  that  Dr.  Whitman 
was  sent  for  to  visit  Five  Crow's  lodge  on  the  Umatilla,  not  far  from 
the  house  to  be  occupied  by  the  bishop  and  his  priests ;  that  Mr.  Spal- 
ding accompanied  the  doctor  to  visit  some  of  the  Protestant  Indians 
in  that  vicinity;  that  the  same  day  (the  27th  of  November),  the 
bishop  and  his  priests  started  from  Walla  walla  to  go  to  their  station  and 
occupy  the  house  of  Young  Chief  They  arrived  at  their  places  and 
learned  that  Dr.  Whitman  and  Mr.  Spalding  were  in  the  neighborhood. 
On  the  next  day,  Sunday,  28th,  Dr.  Whitman  made  a  short  call  on 
them,  and  hastened  home  to  attend  on  the  sick  about  his  place.  While 
at  the  lodge  of  a  French  half-breed  named  Nicholas  Finlay,  the  Indians 
were  holding  a  council,  to  decide  and  arrange  the  preliminaries  of  the 
massacre,  with  Joe  Lewis,  a  Canadian-Indian,  and  Joe  Stanfield,  a 
Frenchman.  Of  this  last-named  man,  Mr.  Brouillet  says :  "  As  to  Joseph 
Stanfield,  I  admit  that  he  was  bom  and  has  been  educated  a  Catholic." 
lie  lays  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  this  fellow  had  been  tried  and 
acquitted.  He  says :  *'  Why  should  we  pretend  now  to  be  more  en- 
lightened and  wiser  than  the  tribunals  have  been,  and  judge  him  more 
severely  than  they  have  done.'* 

Dr.  Whitman  arrived  at  his  station  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night, 
attended  upon  the  sick,  and  retired.  That  night  an  Indian  had  died. 
In  the  morning,  the  Doctor,  as  usual,  had  a  coffin  and  a  winding-sheet 
prepared,  and  assisted  the  friends  in  burying  their  dead.  He  observed, 
on  returning  to  the  house,  that  but  two  or  three  attended  at  the  grave. 
As  he  returned,  great  numbers  of  Indians  were  seen  gathering  about 
the  station ;  but  an  ox  had  been  killed,  and  was  being  dressed,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  the  cause,  as  the  Indians  on  such  occasions  always 
collected  in  great  numbers,  and  often  from  a  distance. 
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CHAPTER  LV. 

Oocnpatioiis  of  the  vicrtimB  immediately  before  the  maasaere.— -Bescriptioii  of  the 
aion  buildings. — ^The  Doctor  called  into  the  kitchen  to  be  murdered. — Joe  Lewis, 
the  leader  in  the  massacre. — ^The  scene  outside. — ^The  Doctor's  house  plundered. — 
Mrs.  Whitman  shot. — ^Brutalities  to  the  dead  and  dying. — ^Escape  of  some  and 
murder  of  others. — Safety  of  the  French  Papists  and  the  seryants  of  the  Hudson's 
•     Bay  Company. — ^Fate  of  Joe  Lewis. 

Joseph  Stanfieid  had  brought  in  the  ox  from  the  plains,  and  it  had 
been  shot  by  Francis  Sager.  Messrs.  Kimball,  Canfield,  and  Hoffman 
were  dressing  it  between  the  two  honses ;  Mr.  Sanders  was  in  the  school, 
which  he  had  just  called  in  for  the  afternoon  ;  Mr.  Marsh  was  grinding 
at  the  mill ;  Mr.  Gillan  was  on  his  tailor's  bench  in  the  large  adobe 
house,  a  short  distance  from  the  doctor's ;  Mr.  Hall  was  at  work  laying 
a  floor  to  a  room  adjoining  the  Doctor's  house ;  Mr.  Rogers  wa.s  in  the 
garden ;  Mr.  Osbom  and  family  were  in  the  Indian  room  adjoining  the 
Doctor's  sitting-room ;  young  Mr.  Sales  was  lying  sick  in  the  family 
of  Mr.  Canfield,  who  was  living  in  the  blacksmith  shop ;  young  Mr. 
Bewley  was  sick  in  the  Doctor's  house ;  John  Sager  was  sitting  in  the 
kitchen  but  partially  recovered  from  the  measles ;  the  Doctor  and  Mrsi 
Whitman,  with  their  three  sick  children,  and  Mrs.  Osbom  and  her  sick 
child,  were  in  the  dining  or  sitting  room. 

The  mission  buildings  occupied  a  triangular  space  of  gronnd  fronting 
the  north  in  a  straight  line,  about  four  hundred  feet  in  length.  The 
Doctor's  house,  standing  on  the  west  end,  and  fronting  west,  was. 
18x62  feet,  adobe  walls ;  library  and  bedroom  on  south  end ;  dining 
and  sitting  room  in  the  middle,  1 8  x  24 ;  Indian  room  on  north  end, 
18  X  26 ;  kitchen  on  the  east  side  of  the  house,  18  x  26,  fireplace  in  the 
middle,  and  bedroom  in  rear;  schoolroom  joining  on  the  east  of  the 
kitchen,  18x30;  blacksmith  shop,  150  feet  east ;  the  house  called  the 
mansion  on  the  east  end  of  the  angle,  32  x  40  feet,  one  and  a  half  stories ; 
the  mill,  made  of  wood,  standing  upon  the  old  site,  about  four  hundred 
feet  from  either  house.  The  east  and  south  space  of  ground  was  pro- 
tected by  the  mill-pond  and  Wallawalla  Creek — ^north  front  by  a  ditch 
that  discharged  the  waste  water  from  the  mill,  and  served  to  irrigate 
the  farm  in  front  of  the  Doctor's  house,  which  overlooked  the  whole 
To  the  north  and  east  is  a  high  knoll,  less  than  one*fourth  of  a  mile  dis- 
tant ;  and  directly  to  the  north,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  distant,  is  Mill 
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Creek.  In  a  military  or  defensive  question,  the  premises  oonld  be  easily 
protected  from  small-arms  or  cavalry. 

While  the  Doctor  was  sitting  with  his  family  as  above  stated, 
several  Indians,  who  had  come  into  the  kitchen,  came  to  the  door 
leading  to  the  dining-room,  and  requested  him  to  come  into  the 
kitchen.  He  did  so,  taking  his  bible  in  his  hand,  in  which  he  was  read- 
ing, and  shut  the  door  after  him.  Edward  Sager  sat  down  by  his  aide 
and  asked  for  medicine.  Tilokaikt  commenced  a  conversation  with 
bim,  when  Tamsaky,  an  Indian,  called  the  Murderer,  and  the  one 
that  told  the  bishop  at  Wallawalla  he  would  give  him  the  Doo- 
tor^s  station,  came  behind  him,  and,  drawing  a  pipe  tomahawk  from 
under  his  blanket,  struck  the  Doctor  on  the  back  of  his  head.  The  first 
blow  stunned  him  and  his  head  fell  upon  his  breast,  but  the  second 
blow  followed  instantly  upon  the  top  of  his  head,  and  brought  him 
senseless  but  not  lifeless  to  the  flx>or. 

John  Sager,  rising  up,  attempted  to  draw  a  pistol ;  the  Indians  before 
faim  rushed  to  the  door  by  which  they  had  entered,  crying  out,  '^  He 
will  shoot  us;^*  butXhose  behind  seized  his  arms  and  threw  him  upon 
the  floor ;  at  the  same  time  he  received  shots  from  several  short  Hud- 
son's Bay  muskets,  which  had  been  concealed  under  their  bfankets.  He 
was  cut  and  gashed  terribly  with  knives,  his  throat  was  cut,  and  a 
woolen  tippet  stuffed  into  it, — still  he  lingered.  In  the  struggle,  two 
Indians  were  wounded,  one  in  the  foot,  the  other  in  the  hand,  by  each 
other. 

Mrs,  Whitman,  as  soon  as  the  tumult  commenced,  overhearing  and 
judging  the  cause,  began  in  agony  to  stamp  upon  the  floor  and  wring 
her  hands,  crying  out)  ^  Oh,  the  Indians !  the  Indians !  That  Joe  (re- 
ferring to  Joe  Lewis)  has  done  it  all  T'  Mrs.  Osbom  stepped  into  the 
Indian  room  with  her  child,  and  in  a  short  time  Mr.  Osbom  and  family 
were  secreted  under  the  floor. 

Without  coming  into  the  other  rooms,  the  Indians  left  the.  kitchen, 
to  aid  in  the  dreadful  destruction  without.  At  this  moment  Mrs.  Hays 
ran  in  from  the  mansion-house,  and,  with  her  assistance,  Mrs.  Whitman 
drew  her  dying  husband  into  the  dining-room,  and  placed  his  mangled, 
bleeding  head  upon  a  pillow,  and  did  all  her  frightful  situation  would 
allow  to  stay  the  blood  and  revive  him,  but  to  no  purpose.  The 
dreadful  work  was  done.  To  every  question  that  was  put  to  him,  he 
would  simply  reply,  **  No,''  in  a  low  whisper.  After  receiving  the  first 
blow,  he  was  probably  insensible. 

About  this  time,  Mr.  Kimball  ran  into  the  room  through  the  kitchen, 
and  rushed  up-stairs  with  a  broken  arm  hanging  by  his  side.  He  was 
immediately  ibllowed  by  Mr.  Rogers,  who,  in  addition  to  a  wounded 
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ann,  was  tomahawked  in  the  side  of  the  head  and  covered  with  blood. 
He  assisted  Mrs.  Whitman  in  making  fast  all  the  doors,  and  in  remo^^ 
hig  the  sick  children  up-stairs. 

Joe  Lewis,  a  Roman  Catholic  Indian,  is  asserted,  by  those  who  have 
traced  his  coarse,  to  have  come  from  Canada  with  the  party  of  priests  and 
French  that  crossed  the  plains  in  1847,  and  by  whom  it  is  affirmed  the 
measles  were  brought  into  the  immigrant  trains  that  year.  The  priests^ 
party  brought  him  to  Boise,  and  there  left  him  to  find  his  way  to  Dr. 
Whitman^s.  He  attempted  to  make  arrangements  with  an  immigrant 
family  to  come  to  the  Wallamet,  but  was  afterward  furnished  with  a 
horse  and  supplies,  and  traveled  with  a  Cayuse  Indian.  While  at  Boise, 
making  his  arrangements  with  the  immigrant  family,  he  told  them  there 
was  going  to  be  a  great  overturn  at  Dr.  Whitma7i*s  and  in  the  Waller- 
met  How  or  what  the  overturn  was  to  be,  the  party  did  not  learn,  but 
supposed  it  might  be  from  immigration  or  some  change  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  He  arrived  at  Dr.  Whitman's  apparently  desti- 
tute of  clothes  and  shoes.  He  made  himself  at  home  at  once,  as  he  could 
speak  English,  French,  and  a  little  Nez  Pero6.  He  had  been  at  the  station 
but  a  few  days,  before  the  Doctor  and  the  two  Sager  boys  learned  that 
he  was  making  disturbance  among  the  Indians^  The  Doctor  finding 
some  immigrant  families  who  wanted  a  teamster,  furnished  him  with 
shoes  and  a  shirt,  and  got  him  to  go  with  them.  He  was  gone  three 
days,  and  the  second  night  ran  away  from  the  man  he  had  agreed  to 
go  with,  and  returned  about  the  station.  He  spent  most  of  his  time  in 
the  lodge  of  Nicholas  Finlay,  the  common  resort  of  Stanfield  and  the 
Indians  engaged  in  the  scenes  we  are  relating ;  and  was  the  leader  in 
the  whole  affair.  He  was«seen  several  times  approaching  the  windows 
with  a  gun,  but  when  Mra.  Whitman  would  ask,  "  Joe,  what  do  yoa 
want  ?"  he  would  run  away. 

The  scene  outside,  by  this  time,  had  attained  the  summit  of  its  ftiry. 
The  screams  of  the  fleeing  women  and  children,  the  groans  and  struggles 
of  the  falling,  dying  victims,  the  roar  of  musketry,  the  whistling  of 
balls,  the  blows  of  the  war-club,  the  smoke  of  powder,  the  furious  riding 
of  naked,  painted  Indians,  the  unearthly  yells  of  infuriated  savages, 
'Self-maddened,  like  tigers,  by  the  smell  of  human  blood, — ^the  legitimate 
fruits  of  Romish  superstitions  faithfully  implanted  in  the  savage  mind. 

Mrs.  Whitman  remained  by  the  side  of  her  husband,  who  was  pale 
and  gasping  in  death.  Two  Americans  were  overpowered  and  cut  down 
by  the  crowd  under  her  window,  which  drew  her  attention,  and  gave 
an  opportunity  for  an  Indian,  that  had  always  been  treated  kindly  by 
her,  to  level  his  gun.  His  victim  received  the  ball,  through  the  window, 
in  her  right  breast,  and  fell,  uttering  a  single  groan.   In  a  few  momenta 
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she  revived,  rose  and  went  to  the  settee,  and  kneeling  in  prayer  wa9 
heard  to  pray  for  their  adopted  children  (the  Sager  family,  who  had  lost 
father  and  mother  in  crossing  the  plains,  now  again  to  be  leil  orphans), 
and  for  her  aged  father  and  mother  in  the  States,  that  they  might  be 
sustained  under  this  terrible  shock  (made  a  thousand-lfold  more  so  by 
the  infamous  account  of  it  given  by  Sir  James  Douglas  in  his  Sandwich 
Islands  letter),  which  the  news  of  her  fate  must  occasion.  Soon  afler 
this  she  was  helped  into  the  chamber,  where  were  now  collected  Mrs. 
Whitman,  Mrs.  Hays,  Miss  Bewley,  Catharine  Sager,  Messrs.  Kimball 
and  Rogers,  and  the  three  sick  children. 

They  had  scarcely  gained  this  temporary  retreat,  when  the  cfash  of 
windows  and  doors,  and  the  deafening  war-whoop,  tore  the  last  hope 
from  their  Minting  hearts.  The  rooms  below  were  plundered  of  their 
property, — ^the  furniture  dashed  to  pieces  and  cast  out  Joe  Lewis  was 
li^en  to  be  among  the  foremost  to  dash  in  the  windows  and  bring  out 
the  goods.  Here  a  deed  was  perpetrated  similar  to  that  of  the  refined 
and  Christian  Catholic  people  of  Burgos,  in  Spain,  when  they  murdered 
and  cut  up  their  governor  for  attempting  to  obey  the  law  and  take  an 
invoice  of  church  property. 

The  Caynse  Indian  Tilokaikt  went  into  the  room  where  the  Doctor 
lay  yet  breathing,  and  with  his  hatchet  deliberately  chopped  his  face 
terribly  to  pieces,  bat  left  him  still  alive.  Some  Indian,  also,  cut  the 
face  of  John  Sager  while  he  was  yet  alive. 

About  this  time,  Joe  Lewis  went  into  the  schoolroom  and  sought 
out  the  children,  who  were  hid  in  the  upper  loft,  and  brought  them  into 
the  kitchen  to  be  shot.  As  Francis  passed  by  his  mangled,'  gasping 
brother,  he  stooped  and  took  the  woolen  tippet  from  the  gash  in  his 
throat,  when  John  attempted  to  speak,  but  immediately  expired.  Upon 
this,  Francis  turned  to  his  sister  and  said,  "  I  shall  soon  follow  my 
brother."  Tlie  children  were  kept  in  this  painful  position  for  some 
time.  £iiza  Spalding  was  among  them,  and  understood  every  word 
spoken  by  the  Indians,  who,  having  finished  their  terrible  slaughter 
without,  were  filling  the  room  and  the  doorways,  with  their  guns 
pointed  at  the  heads  and  hearts  of  the  children,  constantly  yelling, 
**  ShaU  toe  shoot  T^  Eliza  says  her  blood  became  cold,  and  she  could 
not  stand,  but  leaned  over  upon  the  sink,  covering  her  face  with  her 
Apron,  that  she  might  not  see  them  shoot  her.  From  this  place  they 
were  removed  out  of  the  door  by  the  side  of  the  Indian  room,  justb 
before  Mrs.  Whitman  was  brought  out  to  be  shot. 

Immediately  after  breaking  into  the  house,  the  Indians  called  to  Mrs. 
Whitman  and  Mr.  Rogers  to  come  down,  and  on  receiving  no  answer, 
Tamsaky  (the  Indian  who  was  the  most  anxious  to  have  the  bishop 
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and  bis  priests  take  the  Doctor's  place),  started  to  go  np-Btaira,  Imt 
discovering  the  end  of  an  old  gun  (placed  there  by  Miss  Bewley), 
he  desisted,  and  entered  into  conversation  with  those  above.  He 
urged  them  to  come  down,  assuring  them  that  no  one  shoold  hurt 
them.  Mrs.  Whitman  told  him  she  was  shot,  and  had  not  strength  to 
come  down,  besides  she  feared  they  would  kill  her.  Tamsaky  expressed 
much  sorrow  on  learning  that  Mrs.  Whitman  was  wounded,  and 
promised  that  no  one  should  be  hurt  if  they  would  come  down.  Mrsw 
Whitman  replied,  ^  If  yon  are  my  friend,  come  up  and  see  me.**  He 
objected,  and  said  there  were  Americans  hid  in  the  chamber  with  arms 
to  kill  him.  Mr.  Rogers,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  assured  him 
there  were  none,  and  very  soon  he  went  up  and  r^nained  soBie  time, 
apparently  sympathizing  with  the  sufferers,  assuring  them  that  be  was 
soiTy  for  what  had  taken  place,  and  urged  Mrs.  Whitman  to  eome 
down  and  be  taken  over  to  the  other  house  where  the  families  were^ 
intimating  that  the  young  men  might  destroy  the  house  in  the  night. 
About  this  time  the  cry  was  heard  from  Joe  Lewis,  '^  We  will  now  burn.** 

Mrs.  Whitman  was  assisted  down  by  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mrs.  Hays  ;  oo 
reaching  the  lower  room,  becoming  faint,  she  was  laid  upon  a  settee^ 
and  taken  through  the  kitchen  over  the  dead  body  of  young  Sager, 
and  through  a  crowd  of  Indians.  As  the  settee  passed  out  of  the  door^ 
the  word  was  given  by  the  chief  not  to  shoot  the  children.  At  tine 
moment  Mr.  Rogers  discovered  their  treachery,  and  had  only  tine  to 
drop  the  settee,  raise  his  hands  and  exclaim,  ^  O  my  God  f  when  a 
volley  of  guns  was  fired  from  within  and  without  the  house,  part  ai 
Mi*s*  Wbitman  and  part  at  himself.  He  fell  upon  his  faoe^  {Hi^roed 
with  many  balls. 

An  Indian  seized  Francis  Sager  from  among  the  children,  and  Joe 
Lewis  drew  bis  pistol,  and  with  the  expression,  ^  You  bad  hoy^  shot 
him.  All  manner  of  Indian  brutality  and  insult  were  offered  to  the 
mangled  bodies  while  they  lay  groaning  and  dying,  till  nigbt  closed 
upon  the  scene,  and  the  Indians  retired  to  Finlay^s  and  Tilokaikt*» 
lodges  to  consult  as  to  further  outrage  upon  the  still  living  and  help- 
less victims. 

The  Canadian-Indian,  Joe  licwis,  was  as  active  in  abusing  the  help- 
less girls  as  he  had  been  in  selecting  the  children  of  the  Hndson^s  Bay 
Company's  servants  to  be  protected  and  sent  away  from  such  as  were 
to  be  abused  and  slaughtered. 

Mr.  Kimball,  the  three  sick  children,  and  Catharine  Sager  remained 
in  the  chamber  all  night.  Mr.  Osbom  lay  under  the  floor  of  the  Indian 
room  till  the  Indians  retired.  He  then  made  bis  escape  to  the  fort  at 
Walla walla^  with  his  family.  The  three  men  at  the  beef  found  themselves 
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surrounded,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  volley  of  balls  from  pistols  and  guns 
pointed  at  them.  All  three  were  wounded,  but  neither  felL  *They  fled 
«us  best  they  could :  Mr.  Kimball  to  the  house ;  Mr.  Canfleld  to  the 
blacksmith  shop,  and  thence  to  the  mansion,  where  he  hid  himself,  and 
remained  till  night ;  then  fled  and  reached  Lapwai  before  Mr.  Spalding 
did.  Mr.  Hall  wrenched  a  gun,  which  had  missed  fire,  from  an  In- 
dian's hand,  and  ran  for  the  bushes ;  reached  the  fort  next  morning ; 
was  put  across  the  Columbia  River  by  Mr.  McBean's  order ;  and  was 
lost, — starved  to  death,  or  murdered  by  the  Indians,  we  know  not 
which.  Mr.  Gillan  was  shot  upon  his  bench.  Mr.  Marsh  was  shot  at 
the  mill ;  ran  a  short  distance  toward  the  Doctor^s  house  and  felL 
Mr.  Saunders,  hearing  the  guns,  rushed  to  the  door  of  the  8choolix>om, 
where .  he  was  seized  by  several  Indians,  who  threw  him  upon  the 
ground  amid  a  shower  of  balls  and  tomahawks.  Being  a  strong  and 
active  man,  he  rose,  though  wounded,  and  ran  some  rods,  but  was 
overtaken,  surrounded,  and  cut  down.  Mr.  Hoflman  was  cut  down^ 
after  fighting  desperately  with  a  knife,  his  body  cut  open,  and  his 
heart  and  liver  torn  out. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  fury  and  savage  shedding  of  blood,  no  chUr 
dtei%  or  servants  of  the  Hudson^ b  Bay  Company^  or  Roman  CcUholics, 
or  such  as  professed  friendship  for  that  faitliy  were  harmed  in  the 
least.  FinLay,  a  half-breed  of  the  company's,  who  had  formerly  kept 
its  horses,  was  stopping  close  to  the  station,  assisting  and  counsel; 
ing  with  the  Indians ;  Joe  Lewis  selected  the  two  Manson  boys  and  a 
half  breed  Spanish  boy  the  Doctor  had  raised,  and  arranged  to  send 
them  to  the  fort.  Whoever  this  Indian  was,  or  wherever  he  was  from, 
he  seems  to  have  understood  and  acted  fully  and  faithfully  his  pai*t  in 
the  ^  greaJt  overturn  ^  that  he  said,  while  at  Boise,  was  to  take  place 
at  that  station  and  in  the  lower  country.  How  he  came  to  know  there 
was  to  be  any  change  or  overturn  is  yet  a  secret  only  to  be  guesseil 
at.  Mr.  McBean  says  he  returned  to  Boise  and  Fort  Hall ;  and  Mr. 
McDonald,  that  he  killed  the  guide  to  a  company  of  United  States 
troops  in  the  mountains,  and  was  himself  shot. 


CHAPTER  LVL 

Comments  on  Yicar-General  Brouillet^s  arguments  against  the  Whitman  massacre  being 
the  act  of  Catholics. — Joe  Stanfield:  Brouillet's  story  in  his  favor. — Murders  oa 
the  second  day. — Deposition  of  Daniel  Young. — More  murders. 

Vicar-General  Brouillkt,  in  his  narrative  of  "  PVotestantism  in 
Oregon,'*  says:  "I  could  admit  that  Joseph  LewiSy  Joseph  Stanfield^ 
and  Kicholcta  Finlay^  who  may  have  been  seen  plundering"  (as  proved 
on  the  trial  of  Stanfield),  ^Uoere  Catholics^  without  injuring  in  the 
least  the  cause  of  Catholicism  ;  because^  as  in  good  reasoning ''  (Roman 
Catholic,  of  course),  "  it  is  never  allowed  to  conclude  from  one  partica- 
iarity  to  another  particularity,  nor  to  a  generality ;  in  like  manner,  from 
the  guilt  of  three  Catholics  it  can  not  be  reasonably  concluded  that  other 
Catliolics  are  guilty,  nor,  a  fortiori,  that  all  Catholics  are  guilty  and 
Catholicism  favorable  to  the  guilt." 

No  man,  set  of  men,  or  sect,  not  interested  in  the  result  of  a  measure 
or  a  crime,  will  ever  use  an  argument  like  the  one  we  have  quoted  from 
this  priest.  Dr.  Whitman  and  those  about  his  station  had  been 
slaughtered  in  the  most  brutal  and  cowardly  manner,  by  a  band  of  In- 
dians that  this  priest,  his  bbhop,  and  associates,  backed  by  the  consent 
and  influence  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  had  brought  about  through 
the  direct  inflnence  of  these  three  men :  all  of  whom  knew,  and  con- 
sulted with  the  Indians  as  to  the  commission  of  the  crime.  And  we 
have  the  strongest  reason  to  believe  that  this  priest  and  his  party  were, 
by  their  conversation,  instructions,  and  direct  teachings,  adding  their 
influence  and  approval  to  that  horrid  transaction.  Besides,  when  the 
crime  is  committed,  we  find  this  same  band  of  fur  traders  and  prie^ 
protecting,  shielding,  advising,  and  assisting  the  murderers  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power  and  influence,  both  in  the  country  and  in  their 
foreign  correspondence.  If  such  facts  do  not  implicate  a  party,  we  ask 
what  will?  The  very  book  from  which  we  are  quoting,  containing  108 
pages,  has  not  a  single  sentence  condemning  the  course  or  crime  of  these 
men,  but  every  page  contains  some  statement  condemning  Spalding, 
Whitman,  or  some  American  supposed  to  belong  to,  or  in  favor  of,  the 
Amei-ican  settlements  or  missions. 

But  let  us  return  to  further  particulars  of  this  Whitman  massacre. 
We  have  gathered  up  the  statements  and  facts  on  both  sides  of  this 
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question,  and  with  onr  own  knowledge,  previous  to  and  since  its  occur- 
rence, we  write  with  assurance,  if  not  with  the  best  judgment  In  select- 
ing the  facts  and  evidence  to  place  the  truth  before  the  public. 

We  were  In  the  midst  of  describing  that  horrible  scene  of  savage 
blood  and  carnage,  when  we  stopped  for  a  moment  to  inquire  after  the 
character  of  three  of  the  prominent  actors,  in  &ct,  the  leaders  in  the 
tragedy. 

Brouillet  tells  us  (on  page  89  of  his  narrative,  page  56  of  Ross 
Browne)  in  extenuation  of  the  guilt  of  Stanfield,  that  ^'  the  following 
circumstance,  if  true,  speaks  very  highly  in  his  favor,  and  shows  that  if 
he  has  at  any  time  forgotten  the  good  principles  he  had  received  in  his 
infancy,  once,^  at  least,  those  principles  pron^pted  him  to  an  heroic 
action.  It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  day  that  followed  the  massacre. 
There  were  several  Indians  scattered  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mis- 
sion buildings,  but  especially  a  crowd  of  Indian  women  was  standing 
near  the  door  of  the  house  in  which  all  the  white  women  and  children 
were  living.  Stanfield,  being  then  at  a  short  distance  from  the  house, 
Tilokaikt,  thechief  of  the  place,  came  up  and  asked  him  if  he  had  some- 
thmg  in  the  house.     '  Yes,'  said  Stanfield,  ^  I  have  all  my  things  there.' 

*  Take  them  away,'  said  the  Indian  to  hiuL  '  Why  should  I  take 
them  away  ?  they  are  well  there.''  '  Take  them  off,'  he  insisted,  a  sec- 
ond time.  *•  But  I  have  not  only  my  things  there ;  I  have  also  my  wife 
and  children.'    *  Yes,'  replied  Tilokaikt,  who  appeared  a  little  surprised, 

*  you  have  a  wife  and  children  in  the  house  I  Will  you  take  them  off?' 
*'  No,'  replied  Stanfield,  ^  I  will  not  take  them  away,  and  I  will  go  and 
stay  myself  in  the  house.  I  see  that  you  have  bad  designs ;  you  intend 
to  kill  the  women  and  children ;  well,  you  will  kill  me  with  them.  Are 
you  not  ashamed  ?  Are  you  not  satisfied  with  what  you  have  done  ? 
Do  you  want  still  to  kUl  poor  innocent  creatures  that  have  never  done 
you  any  harm  V  *  I  am  ashamed,'  replied  Tilokaikt,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation.  ^  It  is  true,  those  women  and  children  do  not  deserve  death ; 
they  did  not  harm  us ;  they  shall  not  die.'  And,  turning  to  the  Indian 
women  who  were  standing  near  the  door  of  the  house  waiting  with  a 
visible  impatience  for  the  order  to  enter  and  slaughter  the  people  in- 
side, he  ordered  them  to  go  off  The  Indian  women  then  became 
enraged,  and,  showing  them  the  knives  that  they  took  from  beneath 
their  blankets,  they  insulted  him  in  many  different  ways,  calling  him  a 
cowardf  a  wotnan  who  tooitld  consent  to  he  governed  by  a  Frenchman^ 
and  they  retired,  apparently  in  great  anger  for  not  having  been  allowed 
to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  new  victims.  The  above  circum- 
9tance  was  related  at  Fort  Wallawalla  to  Mr.  Ogden,  by  Stanfield  him- 
self, under  great  ^taotion,  and  in  presence  of  the  widows,  none  of  whom 
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contradicted  him.    An  action  of  that  nature,  if  it  took  plaoe,  would  1>e, 
of  itself,  sufficient  to  redeem  a  great  many  fauUs,^^ 

We  do  not  wish  to  question  any  good  act  this  Frenchman  maj  have 
done ;  but  the  guilt  of  knowing  that  crime  was  to  be  committed,  and 
that  the  Americans  were  to  be  killed  around  him  like  the  ox  he  bad 
brought  to  the  slaughter,  which  he  knew  was  to  be  the  signal  for  its 
commencement ;  and  the  manner  he  and  his  two  associates  conducted 
themselves  on  the  ground ;  the  wflicence  he  had  to  stop  the  nmsBacre  at 
anj  time,  and  his  robbing  the  loidotos  and  orphans  in  the  midst  of  the 
slaughter ; — these  make  up  a  complication  of  crime  that  none  but  the 
vilest  will  attempt  to  excuse. 

On  the  30th  of  November,  Mr.  Kimball  and  Mr.  Young,  a  young 
man  from  the  saw-mill,  were  killed.  Mr.  Kimball,  in  attempting  to  go 
from  his  concealment  in  the  chamber  for  water  for  himself  and  the  sick 
children,  was  shot  by  a  young  Indian,  who  claimed  his  eldest  daughter 
for  a  wife  as  his  lawful  pay  for  killing  her  father. 

We  will  now  give  an  original  deposition  which  explains  the  killing  , 
of  Mr.  Young,  and  also  of  two  other  young  men,  who  escaped  the  first 
and  second,  and  became  victims  of  the  third  more  brutal  slaughter. 

D^ositlon  of  Mr,  Daniel  Young  relative  to  the  WaikUpu  Jifassacre. 

QiTESTiON. — When,  and  in  what  manner,  did  you  learn  of  the  mas- 
sacre? 

Anbwbb. — ^I  was  residing  with  my  father's  &mily  at  Dr.  Whit- 
man's saw-mill,  about  twenty  miles  from  Wailatpu,  where  we  had  gone 
for  the  winter.  My  brother,  a  young  man  about  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  and  about  two  years  older  than  myself,  had  gone  down  to  the 
station,  the  Tuesday  before,  with  a  load  of  lumber,  and  for  provisions, 
and  was  expecting  to  return  about  the  last  of  the  week.  Joseph 
Smith  and  &mily  were  also  living  at  the  saw-mill,  except  his  oldest 
daughter,  who  was  at  the  station.  His  family  was  out  of  flour  and 
meat,  and  ours  was  now  out  of  meat.  Od  Saturday  evening,  he  pro- 
posed to  me  to  go  down  the  next  day  for  provisions.  I  did  not  wish  to 
go  down ;  told  him  if  he  wanted  provisions  he  could  go.  He  said  if  he 
had  a  horse  he  would  go.  We  offered  him  a  horse.  He  still  urged  me  to 
go,  as  there  was  no  one,  he  said,  to  stay  with  his  family.  I  went  down  on 
horseback  on  theSabbath,  being  the  next  Sabbath  after  the  massacre. 
I  did  not  go  to  the  place  till  about  an  hour  after  dark,  and  learned 
nothing  of  the  massacre  till  after  I  had  got  into  the  house.  In  the  room 
where  I  expected  to  find  my  brother,  I  found  them  eating  supper, 
with  several  Indians  in  the  room.  At  the  table  was  Mrs.  Hays,  and 
Joseph  Stanfield,  and  Mrs.  Hall,  with  the  remnant  of  her  family. 
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About  a  conple  of  minutes  after  I  went  in,  Joseph  Stanfield  left  the  table 
and  went  ont  of  the  house  (this  was  some  time  previous  to  the  rest 
leaving  the  table),  and  was  gone  for  about  three  hours,  I  knew  not 
where ;  but  after  he  returned,  he  said  he  had  started  to  go  to  Nicholas 
Finlay's,  a  half-breed's  lodge,  but  had  got  lost.  Nicholas  had  come  in 
about  half  an  hour  before  Stanfield  returned.  In  the  mean  time  I  had 
learned  from  the  Indian  Beardy,  through  Eliza  Spalding  (his  inter- 
preter), of  the  massacre.  This  was  in  short  sentences  and  much  con« 
fused.  Beardy  said,  however,  that  the  Doctor  was  his  friend,  and  he 
did  not  know  of  it  until  a  good  many  had  been  killed,  and  he  was 
sorry  for  what  had  taben  place;  he  said  the  Indians  said  the  Doctor 
was  poisoning  them,  and  that  was  the  reason  they  did  it,  Imi  he  (Beardy) 
did  not  believe  it.  That  he  was  there  to  protect  the  women  and  children, 
and  no  more  should  be  killed.  Daring  the  evening  I  also  learned  of 
the  number  that  had  been  killed,  and  of  those  who  had  escaped  from 
the  place ;  but  it  was  not  known  what  had  become  of  them. 

I  was  informed  by  Stanfield  that  my  brother  had  met  an  Indian  who 
had  told  him  to  go  back  and  stay  for  a  week,  but  another  Indian  told 
him  he  could  safely  go  on  for  provisions,  and  that  he  would  go  with  him. 
He  went  on  to  within  half  a  mile  of  the  mission.  The  Indians  were 
said  to  have  gone  thus  far  with  him.  Stanfield  said  he  there  found 
him  dead,  shot  through  the  head  near  one  eye,  and  there  he  buried  him« 
Stanfield  said  also  that  evening  that  the  Doctor  was  poisoning  the 
Indians,  which  had  caused  the  massacre ;  that  Joe  Lewis  had  heard 
from  an  adjoining  room  one  night  the  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Whitman  talk- 
ing of  poisoning  them,  and  that  the  Doctor  had  said  it  was  best  to 
destroy  them  by  degrees,  but  that  Mrs.  Whitman  said  it  was  best  to 
do  it  at  once,  and  they  would  be  rid  of  them,  and  have  all  their  land 
and  horses  as  their  own ;  and  that  he  (Joe  Lewis)  had  told  the  Indians 
this  befoi-e  the  massacre. 

Stanfield  also  asked  me  if  I  had  heard  of  his  being  married.  I  told 
him  I  had  heard  from  my  brother  that  he  was  going  to  take  Mt& 
Hays  for  a  wife.  He  said :  ^^  We  are  married,  but  have  not  yet  slept 
together."  I  said :  '^  Yes,  I  understand,  you  pretend  to  be  married.** 
He  said :  ''  We  are  married ;  that  is  enough."  I  thought  it  strange 
why  he  was  saved  unless  he  was  a  Catholic,  and  during  the  evening 
took  an  occasion,  when  I  thought  he  would  not  suspect  my  object,  to 
ask  Stanfield  whether  he  was  a  Catholic  ?    Ho  said,  ^^I  paes  far  ane,^ 

I  slept  with  Stanfield  that  night;  did  not  retire  till  late.  Next 
morning,  Crockett  Bewley,  a  young  man  about  twenty-one  or  twenty- 
two,  I  should  think,  who  was  sick  at  the  time  of  the  first  massacre, 
and  whose  clothes  had  been  stolen  (by  Stanfield),  came  mto  the  room 
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wrapped  in  a  blanket  or  a  quilt.  Bewley  seemed  to  tpeak  of  the 
Doctor^s  poisoning  the  Indians  as  something  commonly  reported 
among  them  as  the  canse  of  the  massacre,  but  said  he  did  not  belieye 
any  thing  of  it,  but  he  believed  Joe  Lewis  was  one  of  t/te  leculers,  and 
the  Catholic  priests  were  the  cause  of  it.  Stanfield  replied,  *^  You  fveed 
not  believe  any  such  thing^  and  you  had  better  not  let  the  Indians 
hear  you  say  that^"*  and  spoke  in  a  voice  as  though  he  was  somewhat 
angry.  Soon  afler  this,  Bewley  left  the  room ;  Stanfield  tnmed  to  me 
and  said :  ^'  Jle  had  better  be  careful  how  he  talks  /  if  the  Indians 
get  hold  of  it  the  Catholics  may  hear  of  tt,^^  As  soon  as  I  could  do  it 
without  being  suspected,  I  sought  an  opportunity  to  caution  Bewley 
about  the  danger  I  thought  he  was  running  in  speaking  tbos  in  the 
presence  of  Stanfield,  and  asked  him  if  he  did  not  know  of  Stanfield 
being  a  Catholic?  He  said  be  did  not.  I  told  him  he  might  have 
known  it  frarn  the  fact  of  most  French  being  Catholics.  He  replied  he 
did  not  know  of  the  French  being  Catholics  more  than  any  other 
people.  I  told  him  to  be  cautious  hereafler  how  he  spoke,  and  he  said 
he  would. 

Soon  afler  the  conversation  with  Bewley,  I  told  Stanfield  I  most 
return  home ;  he  said  I  must  not,  the  Indian  chiefs  would  be  there  after 
a  while  and  would  tell  me  what  I  must  do ;  said  he  did  not  think  I 
could  get  off  till  the  next  day. 

We  now  commenced  making  a  coffin  for  one  of  the  Sager  children 
that  had  died  the  night  before.  Soon  after,  the  chief  Tllokaikt  came. 
He  told  me  I  could  not  go  back  till  the  next  day,  that  he  would  then 
send  two  Indians  back  with  me.  I  told  Stanfield,  in  the  chiers  pres- 
ence, that  I  had  told  my  folks  I  should  be  back  on  Monday  if  I  came 
at  all.  Stanfield  told  me  in  reply,  that  the  chief  says,  ^  Then  you  may 
go  ;^  Stanfield  also  said,  ^^  The  chief  says  tell  them  all  to  come  down 
'and  bring  every  thing  down  that  is  up  there ;  we  want  them  to  come 
down  and  take  care  of  the  families  and  tend  the  mill  Tell  them,  ^  Don't 
undertake  to  run  away;  if  you  do^  you  will  be  sure  to  be  killed/  not  be 
afraid,  for  they  shall  not  be  hurt." 

The  chief  had  now  done  talking.  Stanfield  now  told  me  to  caution 
them,  our  people,  at  the  saw-mill,  as  to  what  they  should  say  ;  if  they 
said  any  thing  on  the  subject,  "  say  that  the  Doctor  was  a  bad  man, 
and  was  poisoning  the  Indians.''  He  had  also  before  that  told  me  the 
same.  I  got  a  piece  of  meat  and  asked  for  some  salt,  but  he  said  there 
was  non«  about  the  house;  afterward  I  found  this  was  not  the  case.  I 
then  returned  home,  and  informed  our  people  as  to  what  had  taken  place, 
and  my  father's  first  reply  was,  "  The  Catholics  are  at  the  bottom  ofitJ^ 
Mr.  Smith  admitted  it,  but  said,  immediately,  we  must  all  become  Cath- 
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olics  for  our  safety,  and  before  we  left  the  saw-mill,  and  afterward,  he 
Baid  he  believed  the  Doctor  was  poisoning,  and  believed  it  from  what 
Joe  Stanfield  had  told  him  before  about  the  Doctor's  misusing  the  hall- 
breeds  and  children  at  his  mission.  The  next  day,  Tuesday,  we  went 
down  to  the  mission,  and  arrived  after  dark ;  found  the  young  men, 
Bewley  and  Amos  Sales,  who  were  sick  at  the  time  of  the  first  massacre, 
were  both  killed,  and  their  bodies  were  lying  outside  of  the  door  near 
the  house  where  they  lay  during  the  night,  and  Stanfield  said  he  could 
not  bury  them  until  he  got  the  permission  of  the  Indians.  The  next 
day  we  helped  to  bury  thent 

Here  I  would  say  that  the  two  Indians  the  chief  wished  to  send  with 
me,  as  he  said,  to  see  us  safe  down,  as  Stanfield  interpreted  to  me  at  the 
time,  were  the  chieFs  sons,  and  he  wished  me  to  wait  because  Edward, 
Tilokaikt's  son,  had  gone  to  the  Umatilla  to  the  great  chiefs  to  see 
lyhat  to  do  with  the  two  young  men  who  were  sick.  This,  Stanfield 
told  me,  was  the  business  which  Edward  Tilokaikt  had  gone  for,  and 
he  would  not  get  back  so  as  to  go  with  me  that  day.  Three  Indians,  how- 
ever, arrived  within  an  hour  after  I  got  to  the  saw-mill,  viz.,  Clark 
Tilokaikt,  Stikas  and  one  whose  name  I  never  knew,  and  came  down 
a  part  of  the  way  with  us  next  day.  I  learned  from  Mrs.  Canfield  and 
her  daughter,  that  this  same  Edward  Tilokaikt,  after  he  returned  from 
the  Umatilla,  gave  the  first  blow  with  his  whip,  and  broke  and  run  out 
of  doors,  when  other  Indians  finished  the  slaughter  of  the  sick  men. 
While  at  the  station,  Joseph  Smith  threatened  me  with  the  Indians  if  I 
did  not  obey  him.  I  felt  our  condition  as  bad  and  very  dangerous  from 
the  Indians,  and  feared  that  Smith  would  join  them.  He  sometimes 
talked  of  going  on  to  the  Umatilla  to  live  with  them.  His  daughter 
w^s  taken  by  the  chiefs  sons  (first  Clark,  and  in  the  second  place,  Ed- 
ward) for  a  wife.  I  told  Mr.  Smith,  were  I  a  father,  I  would  never 
BiifiTcr  that,  so  long  as  I  had  power  to  use  an  arm ;  his  reply  was,  "  You 
don't  know  what  you  would  do ;  I  would  not  dare  to  say  a  word  if  they 
should  take  my  own  wife."  I  continued  to  regard  our  situation  as 
exceedingly  dangerous  till  we  got  out  of  the  country. 

After  we  had  arrived  at  Wallawalla,  I  said,  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
McBean,  that  I  supposed  there  were  present  some  of  the  Indians  who 
had  killed  my  brother,  and  if  I  knew  them  I  would  kill  them  yet. 
Mr.  McBean  said, "  Take  care  what  you  say,  the  very  waUs  have  earaJ^ 
lie  was  very  anxious  to  get  us  safe  to  the  Wallamet. 

Q. — Would  you  suppose  one  who  was  acquainted  at  that  place  liable 
to  get  lost  in  going  that  evening  to  Finlay's  lodge  ? 

A. — I  would  not.  It  was  in  sight  and  a  plain  path  to  it,  and  was 
not  more  than  twenty-five  yards  off. 
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Q. — ^When  did  yon  learn  from  your  brother  that  Stanfield  was  going 
to  take  Mi-s.  Hays  as  a  wife  ? 

A. — Some  two  or  more  weeks  before  the  massacre,  something  was 
said  as  to  Mr.  Hoffman  taking  Mrs.  Hays.  My  brother  says^  *'  No,  I 
heard  Joe  Stanfield  say  that  he  was  going  to  take  her  as  a  wife.^ 

Q.  —Did  your  brother  appear  to  believe  that  this  was  about  to  take 
place? 

A. — ^He  did,  and  my  brother  talked  aboat  it, — made  ns  believe  it  was 
going  to  take  place. 

Q. — What  opportanity  had  your  brother  to  know  about  this,  more 
than  yourself? 

A. — ^He  boarded  at  the  station,  and  was  some  of  the  time  teaming  from 
the  saw-mill,  and  Mrs.  Hays  cooked  for  him  and  several  others  of  the 
Doctor^s  hands,  among  whom  was  Stanfield. 

Q. — ^Why  did  you  think  Stanfield  was  a  Catholic,  as  a  reason  for  his 
being  saved  ? 

A. — Because  I  heard  Dr.  Whitman  say  at  the  mill,  that  the  Catho> 
lies  were  evidently  trying  to  set  the  Indians  upon  him,  but  ho  thought 
he  could  keep  it  down  for  another  year,  when  he  would  be  safe.  I  sup- 
posed he  expected  safety  from  the  government  being  extended  over 
the  country. 

Q. — How  did  Stanfield  seem  to  know  that  the  chief  would  be  there 
after  a  while,  and  would  tell  you  what  you  might  do  as  to  going  back 
to  the  saw-mill  ? 

A. — ^I  did  not  know. 

Q. — Why  did  you  tell  your  people  that  you  would  be  back  on  Mon- 
day, if  at  all  ? 

A. — Because  we  were  in  an  Indian  country,  and  I  remembered  what 
I  had  heard  the  Doctor  say  at  the  Umatilla,  and  my  brother  had  not 
returned  as  expected. 

Q. — Had  you  any  means  of  knowing  what  ^^  great  chief ^^^  at  the 
Umatilla,  Tilokaikt  spoke  of,  where  his  son  Edward  had  gone  to  learn 
what  to  do  with  the  sick  young  men  ? 

A. — I  had  not. 

Q.— Did  you  know  at  that  time  that  the  bishop  was  suid  to  be  at 
Umatilla  ? 

A. — Yes, 

Q. — ^Did  you  form  in  your  own  mind,  at  that  time,  any  opinion  as  to 
whom  Edward  had  gone  to  consult  ? 

A. — ^I  thought  the  term  ^^  great  chitf^^  might  have  been  put  in  to 
deceive  me,  as  Stanfield  had  told  me,  the  evening  before,  that  the  Catho- 
lics were  going  to  establish  a  mission  right  away  at  that  place,  and  that 
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they  would  protect  the  women  and  children,  and  I  thought  it  might  b6 
the  Catholics  he  was  consulting,  or  it  might  be  some  great  Indian  chie£ 
This  talk  of  establishing  a  station  there  continued  for  more  than  a  week 
after  we  got  down  to  the  station.  After  I  found  Bewley  and  Sales  were 
killed,  I  seemed  to  forget  much  until  even  after  I  had  got  down,  and 
even  to  the  plains,  when  the  facts  again  came  more  clearly  to  my  recol- 
lection, and  I  spoke  of  them  freely  to  my  parents  and  to  otl^ers. 

(Signed,)  Daniel  Toitng. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to,  before  me,  this  20th  day  of  January,  a.  d. 
1849,  in  Tualatin  Plains,  Oregon  Territory. 

O.  W.  CovFUTBiTBTy  Jufltico  of  the  Peace. 
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CHAPTER  LVIL 

How  the  oountry  was  saved  to  the  United  States. — Article  from  the  JSfew  York  EiKminj 
Po§t — Ingratitade  of  the  American  Board. — ^Depositaon  of  Elam  Tonng-. — Toon? 
girls  taken  for  Indian  wives. — Statement  of  Miss  LorindaCewiej. — Sager,  Bewler, 
and  Sales  killed. 

In  taking  np  our  morning  Oregonian  of  November  16, 1866,  oar  eve 
lit  upon  the  following  article  from  the  New  York  JEcening  I*oti^  which 
we  feel  assured  the  reader  will  not  regret  to  find  upon  these  pages,  and 
which  will  explain  the  desperate  efforts  made  to  secure  this  conn  try  to 
the  United  States  by  Dr.  Whitman,  the  deUuls  of  whose  death  we  are 
now  giving  from  the  depositions  of  parties  upon  the  ground,  who  were 
eye-witnesses  and  fellow-sufferers  at  the  fall  of  that  good  and  noble 
man  whose  labors  and  sacrifices  his  countrymen  are  at  this  late  day 
only  beginning  to  appreciate.  We  ask  in  astonishment  :  lias  the 
American  Board  at  last  opened  its  ears,  and  allowed  a  statement  of 
that  noble  martyr's  efforts  to  save  Oregon  to  his  country  to  be  made 
upon  its  record  ?    It  has  !  it  has !  and  here  it  is : — 

"  We  presume  it  is  not  generally  known  to  our  citizens  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  nor  to  many  people  in  the  Atlantic  States,  how  near  we  came  to 
losing,  through  executive  incompetence,  our  just  title  to  the  whole 
immense  region  lying  west  of  the  Hooky  Mountains.  Neither  has  due 
honor  been  accorded  to  the  brave  and  patriotic  man  through  wbose 
herculean  exertions  this  great  loss  and  sacrifice  was  prevented. 

"  The  facts  were  briefly  and  freshly  brought  out  during  the  recent 
meeting  at  Pittsburg  of  the  *'  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,'  in  the  course  of  an  elaborate  paper  read  by  Mr. 
Treat,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Board,  on  the  *  Incidental  Results  of 
Missions.' 

^^In  the  year  1836  the  American  Board  undertook  to  establish  a  mis- 
sion apiong  the  Indians  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Two  mission- 
aries, Rev.  Mr.  Spalding  and  Dr.  Whitman,  with  their  wives, — the 
first  white  women  who  had  ever  made  that  perilous  journey, — passetl 
over  the  mountains  with  incredible  toil,  to  reach  Oregon,  the  field  of 
their  labor.  After  remaining  there  for  a  few  years,  Dr.  Whitman  began 
to  understand  the  object  of  the  misrepresentations  of  the  Hudson'> 
Bay  Company.  He  saw,  contrary  to  the  reiterated  public  statements 
of  that  company — 
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^  1.  That  the  land  was  rich  in  minerals. 

*^  2.  That  emigrants  could  cross  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  wagons,  a 
feat  which  they  had  constantly  asserted  to  be  impossible. 

^^  3.  That  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  planning  to  secure  the 
sole  occupancy  of  the  whole  of  that  country,  by  obtaining  a  surrender 
of  the  American  title  into  the  hands  of  the  British  government. 

"  Seeing  these  things,  but  not  knowing  how  very  near  the  British 
scheme  was  to  its  accomplishment.  Dr.  Whitman  resolved,  at  every 
hazard,  to  prevent  its  consummation.  He  undertook,  in  1842,  to  make 
a  journey  on  horseback  to  Washington,  to  lay  the  whole  matter  clearly 
before  our  government  by  personal  representations.  Being  a  man  of 
great  physical  strength  and  an  iron  constitution,  he  accomplished  the 
long  and  perilous  journey,  and  reached  Washington  in  safety.  The 
remainder  of  the  story  we  will  relate  in  the  language  of  the  Boston 
Congregationalist :  Reaching  Washington,  he  sought  an  interview 
with  President  Tyler  and  Daniel  Webster,  then  Secretary  of  State,  and 
unfolded  to  them  distinctly  what  was  going  on.  Here  he  learned  that  a 
treaty  was  almost  ready  to  be  signed,  in  which  all  this  northwestern 
territory  was  to  be  given  up  to  England,  and  we  were  to  have  in  com- 
pensation greater  facilities  in  catching  fish.  Dr.  Whitman  labored  to 
convince  Mr.  Webster  that  he  was  the  victim  of  false  representations 
with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  region,  and  told  him  that  he  intend- 
ed to  retuiTi  to  Oregon  with  a  train  of  emigrants.  Mr.  Webster,  look- 
ing him  full  in  the  eye«  asked  him  if  he  would  pledge  himself  to  conduct 
a  train  of  emigrants  there  in  wagons.  He  promised  that  he  would. 
Then,  said  Mr.  Webster,  this  treaty  shall  be  suppressed.  Dr.  Whit- 
man, in  coming  on,  had  fixed  upon  certain  rallying-points  where 
emigrants  might  assemble  to  accompany  him  on  his  return.  He  found 
nearly  one  thousand  ready  for  the  journey.  After  long  travel,  they 
reached  Fort  Hall,  a  British  military  station,  and  the  commandant 
undertook  to  frighten  the  emigrants  by  telling  them  that  it  was  not 
possible  for  them  to  go  through  with  wagons ;  but  Dr.  Whitman  re- 
assured them,  and  led  them  through  to  the  Columbia,  and  the  days  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  over  Oregon  were 
numbered.'* 

Twenty-four  years  after  that  noble,  devoted,  faithful  servant  and 
niissiouary  of  theirs  had  received  a  cold  reproof,  after  enduring  one  of 
the  severest  and  most  trying  journeys  of  several  thousand  miles,  his 
Board  at  home,  and  unreasonably  cautious  associates  in  Oregon,  have 
consented  to  acknowledge  that  they  owe  to  him  a  debt  of  respect  for 
doing,  without  their  consent  or  approval  at  the  time,  a  noble,  patriotic, 
and  unselfish  act  for  his  country. 

31 
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And  how  shall  we  regard  the  cold  indifferenoe  they  have  manifested 
to  the  present  day,  in  regard  to  the  infamous  manner  in  which  his  life, 
and  the  lives  of  his  wife  and  coantrymen  were  taken,  and  the  continued 
slanders  heaped  upon  their  names?  Have  they  asked  for,  or  even 
attempted  an  explanation,  or  a  refutation  of  those  slanders?  Th^ 
half-century  volume  speaks  a '  language  not  to  be  mistaken.  Mr. 
Spalding,  his  first  and  most  zealous  associate,  attempted  to  bring  the 
facts  before  the  world,  but  the  caution  of  those  who  would  whitewash 
his  (Dr.  Whitman's)  sepnlcher  induced  Mr.  Spalding  to  give  up  in 
despair, — ^a  poor  broken-down  wreck,  caused  by  the  fiightful  ending 
of  his  fellow-associates,  and  of  his  own  missionary  labors. 

Is  this  severe,  kind  reader,  upon  the  Board  and  a  portion  of  Dr. 
Whitman's  associates  ?  We  intend  to  tell  the  truth  if  it  is,  as  we  are 
endeavoring  to  get  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  as  few  mistakes  as 
possible  in  these  pages.  Therefore  we  will  copy  another  deposition 
relative  to  this  massacre. 

Deposition  of  Mr,  Elam  Young, 

I  met  Dr.  Whitman  on  the  Umatilla,  about  the  Ist  of  October, 
1847.  He  engaged  me  to  build  a  mill  for  him  at  his  mission.  As  the 
lumber  was  not  handy  at  the  station,  I  moved  up  to  the  saw-mill  to  do 
a  part  of  the  work  there. 

Some  time  in  November,  my  son  James,  who  was  teaming  for  the 
Doctor,  went  from  the  saw-mill  with  a  load  of  lumber  for  the  mission 
station,  and  was  to  return  with  provisions  for  us.  This  was  on  Tuesday 
after  the  murder.  Shortly  after  he  had  gone  away,  Mr.  Smith,  who 
was  also  at  the  saw-mill,  appeared  to  be  very  uneasy ; -stated  repeatedly 
that  he  was  sure  something  had  happened  to  him ;  said  he  had  a  con- 
stant foreboding  of  some  evil ;  stated  that  Dr.  Whitman  was  abusing 
the  children  at  the  mission,  as  he  had  understood  by  Stanfield ;  fre- 
quently spoke  against  Dr.  Whitman.  The  next  Sunday,  beginning  to 
feel  uneasy,  I  sent  my  second  son  Daniel  down  to  the  station,  who 
returned  on  Monday  and  brought  the  news  of  the  massacre.  It  ingtantfy 
struck  my  mind  that  the  Catholic  priests  had  been  the  cause  of  the 
whole  of  it.  This  conviction  was  caused  by  repeated  conversations 
with  Dr.  Whitman,  together  with  my  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
the  Jesuits.  Mr.  Smith  observed  at  the  same  time  that  we  must  all  be 
Jesuits  for  the  time  being.  Soon  after  Daniel  returned,  three  Indians 
came  up  and  told  us  we  must  go  down  to  the  station,  which  we  accord- 
ingly did  the  next  day.  When  we  got  there  it  was  aft^r  night;  we 
found  that  Crockett  Bewley  and  Amos  Sales  had  both  been  killed  that 
day.    The  women  told  us  that  they  had  told  the  Indiana,  before  we 
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came  down,  that  we  were  English,  and  we  must  not  contradict  it. 
Th^  Indians  soon  began  to  question  whether  I  was  English.  I  told 
them  I  was  of  English  parents,  but  born  in  the  United  States. 

A  few  days  after  we  got  there  two  young  women  were  taken  as 
Trives  for  the  Indians,  which  I  opposed,  and  was  threatened  by  Mr,  Smithy 
ivho  was  very  anxious  that  it  should  take  place,  and  that  other  little 
girls  should  be  given  up  for  wives.  Was  employed  while  there  in 
making  coffins  and  grinding  for  the  Indians. 

While  there,  Miss  Bewley  was  taken  off  to  the  Umatilla.     Tried  to 
comfort  her  as  much  as  I  could,  believing  she  would  be  safer  there  at  the 
Catholic  station  than  where  we  were.    First  ten  days  we  were  constantly 
told  that  the  Catholics  were  coming   there  to  establish  a  mission. 
Heard  that  Mr.  Ogden  had  come  up  to  Wallawalla  to  rescue  us  from 
the  Indians.     Went  to  grinding  and  preparing  provisions  for  our  jour- 
ney.   Smith  and  Stanfield,  who  appeared  to  be  very  friendly  with  each 
other,  had  the  management  of  the  teams  and  loading,  took  the  best 
teams  and  lightest  loads,  gave  us  the  poorest  teams  and  heaviest  loads. 
On  the  way  to  Wallawalla  they  drove  off  and  left  us.     The  hind- 
most teams  had  to  double  in  the  bad  places.     Reached  the  fort  per- 
haps half  an  hour  after  Smith  and  Stanfield  had ;  met  Smith  at  the 
gate,  who  says :  "  Well,  you  have  got  along  ?"    "  Yes."    "  It  is  well  you 
did,  for  the  Indians  found  out  that  you  were  not  an  Englishman^  and 
were  determined  to  have  your  scalp,'*'*      I  asked  him,  "How  do  you 
know  this?"  to  which  he  made  no  reply.     Went  into  the  fort  and 
met  Mr.  McBean  and  the  priest;  supposed  they  would  all  rejoice  at 
our  escape,  but  their  manner  was  very  cold  and  distant.     But  Mr, 
Ogden  greeted  us  cordially.    The  next  day  the  Indians  came  into  the 
fort  in  considerable  n-nmbers,  and  their  actions  were  suspicious,  and 
Mr.  McBean  seemed  to  interest  himself  very  much  in  our  belalf,  and 
told  us  to  be  very  quiet  and  to  keep  in  our  own  roomSy  and  be  careful 
what  we  said,  as  the  very  walls  had  ears.     [K  this  does  not  show  the 
sneaking  dog,  what  does  ?     Ogden  is  apparently  all  friendship,  and 
McBean  is  all  caution  to  the  captives.] 

We  arrived  on  Monday,  and  Mr.  Spalding  on  Saturday  after,  and 
the  next  day  all  took  boat  for  the  lower  country. 

Q. — Did  your  son  give  you  any  caution  as  to  what  to  say  when  you 
reached  the  station. 

A. — ^He  said  Stanfield  said  we  must  say  the  Doctor  poisoned  the 
Indians. 

Q. — ^What  did  you  learn  about  Mr.  Rogers  as  having  made  a  con- 
fession. 

A, — Stanfield  said  thai  Mr.  Rogers  had  made  a  confession  that  the 
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Doctor  had poisaned  the  Indians,  I  replied,  "Who  knows  this  r*  He  said 
Mrs.  Hays  and  Mrs.  Hall  heard  it  I  afterward  asked  Mrs.  Hap  if 
she  did  hear  it.  She  replied,  "  We  must  say  so  now  J*  I  afterward,  %i 
the  station,  told  Stanfield  he  had  better  not  mention  that  to  Ameri- 
cans, for  there  was  not  one  from  Maine  to  Georgia  that  would  befiere 
it.    He  replied,  **  We  must  say  so."    I  told  him  I  never  would. 

Q. — What  conversation  with  the  Doctor  led  you  to  believe  the 
Catholics  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  of  it? 

A. — That  some  years  before  (1841)  he  had  had  difficulty  with  the 
Indians,  and  he  had  found  out  satisfactorily  where  it  came  from,  by 
charging  the  Indians  of  having  been  made  jealous  of  a  certain  man. 
I  do  not  recollect  the  name,  but  I  think  he  said  he  was  from  Canada, 
and  the  Indians  acknowledged  it.  [The  difficulty  here  spoken  of  was 
about  the  horses  given  as  a  present  to  Rev.  Jason  Lee,  on  his  way  to 
Wallamet.  The  Indians  had  been  told  by  the  company's  interpreter, 
old  Toupin,  that  he  had  as  good  as  stolen  their  horses,  as  he  made  them 
no  presents  in  return,  and  they  were  encouraged  to  make  that  a  cause 
of  difficulty  with  Dr.  Whitman.]  At  that  time  they  had  knocked  of 
his  hat,  etc.,  but  other  Indians  would  obey  him  and  pick  it  up,  and  so 
long  as  they  would  obey,  he  was  satisfied  of  his  safety ;  but  this  had 
long  since  passed  off.  [The  writer  was  present,  and  saw  the  whole  per- 
formance here  alluded  to,  the  particulars  of  which  are  given  elsewhere]. 
And  they  were  never  in  a  better  state  until  of  late,  when  a  body  of 
priests  and  Jesuits  had  come  in,  and  were  constantly  saying  in  their 
ears  that  this  sickness  came  on  them  by  the  Americans;  that  the 
Americans  were  a  very  bad  people,  that  the  Good  Being  had  sent  od 
them  as  a  punishment. 

Q. — ^Why  did  Mr.  Smith  appear  anxious  to  have  the  young  women 
given  to  the  Indians  ? 

A. — I  do  not  know,  unless  to  appease  them,  and.  get  their  affec- 
tion. 

Q. — ^Did  the  Doctor  appear  to  wish  to  remain,  against  the  wish  of  a 
majority  of  the  Indians? 

A. — ^I  heard  him  ftay  repeatedly,  if  the  Indians  wished  him  to  leave 
he  would,  but  a  large  majority  said  he  must  not,  and  he  thought  the 
times  would  soon  change.  I  understood  him  to  expect  a  change  from 
the  extension  of  government. 

Q. — Did  your  son  Daniel  say  any  thing,  before  you  moved  from  the 
saw-mill,  of  having  cautioned  C.  Bewley  for  speaking  unadvisedlj 
before  Joe  Stanfield  ? 

A. — Yes,  he  gave  that ;  that  amounts  to  the  same  as  he  has  given  in 
his  statement 
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Q. — Did  yon  have  any  fears,  while  at  the  station,  that  Mr.  Smith  was 
lial^le,  had  the  circnmstances  become  more  dangerous,  to  act  with  the 
Indians  ? 

A. — Certainly  I  did. 

Q. — ^Did  you  get  any  reason  why  Bewley  and  Sales  were  killed  ? 

A. — Though  I  did  not  get  it  dh'ectly  from  them,  the  Indian  account 
was,  the  great  chief  at  t^  UmcUiUa  said  their  disease  would  spread; 
but  I  believe  it  was  because  Bewley  had  spoken  before  Stanfidd  unad- 
visedly, 

(Signed,)  Eulm  Yoxjno. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me,  this  20th  day  of  January,  1849. 

G.  W.  CoFFiNBUBT,  Justlce  of  the  Peace. 

What  shall  we  say  of  these  depositions,  and  the  facts  asserted  under 
the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  the  witnesses  still  living,  with  many  others 
confirming  the  one  fact,  that  Moman  priests  and  HudsorCs  Bay  men^ 
ISnglish  and  Frenchmen^  were  ad  safe  and  unharmed  in  an  Indian — and 
that  American — territory,  while  American  citizens  were  cut  doum  by  sav* 
age  hands  without  mercy  f  Can  we  regard  the  conduct  of  such  men  in 
any  other  light  than  as  enemies  in  peace  ?  Without  the  aid  of  religious 
bigotry  and  the  appeal  to  God  as  sending  judgments  upon  them,  not 
one  of  those  simple-minded  natives  would  ever. have  lifted  a  hand  to 
shed  the  blood  of  their  teachers  or  of  American  citizens.  We  see  how 
faithful  and  persevering  Joe  Lewis,  Finlay,  and  Stanfield  were  in  their 
part,  while  the  bishop  and  his  priests,  and  Sir  James  Douglas,  at 
Vancouver^  were  watching  at  a  distance  to  misrepresent  the  conduct 
of  the  dead,  and  excuse  and  justify  their  own  instruments,  as  in  Mr. 
Douglas's  letters  to  Governor  Abemethy  and  the  Sandwich  Islands; 
and  Vicar-General  Brouillet's  narrative,  with  more  recent  proceedings, 
which  are  given  in  another  chapter. 

We  intended  to  give  in  this  connection  the  account  of  this  tragedy 
as  given  by  Yicar-General  Brouillet,  but  it  accords  so  nearly  with  that 
given  by  Sir  James  Douglas  in  his  Sandwich  Islands  letter  to  Mr.  Castle, 
that  the  impression  is  irresistibly  forced  upon  the  mind  that  the  whole 
account  is  prepared  by  one  and  the  same  person ;  hence  we  will  not 
encumber  our  pages  with  more  than  a  liberal  amount  of  extracts,  suf- 
ficient to  show  the  full  knowledge  of  the  bishop  and  his  priests  of  what 
was  expected  to  take  place  at  the  Whitman  station,  and  the  brutal  and 
inhuman  part  they  took  in  forcing  Miss  Bewley  into  the  arms  of  Five 
Crows,  after  that  Indian  was  humane  enough  to  permit  her  to  retm-n 
to  the  house  of  those,  that  Mr.  Young,  and  all  others  who  were  igno- 
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rant  of  their  yileness,  might  naturally  sappose  wonld  be  a  place  of 
safety  from  each  treatment.  She  that  was  Miss  Bewley  is  now  dead, 
bnt  she  has  left  on  record  the  statement  of  her  wrongs.  We  gire  it  a 
permanent  place  in  our  history,  not  to  persecute  or  slander  the  Jesuit 
firatemity  (for  trath  is  no  slander),  bnt  to  warn  Americans  against 
placing  their  daughters  and  sons  under  any  such  teachings  or  in- 
fluences. 

Statement  of  Mm  Lorinda  BewUy. 

Q. — What  time  did  the  massacre  commence  ? 

A. — ^I  think  half-past  ona 

Q. — Who  fled  to  the  chamber  ? 

A. — ^]Mr9.  Hall,  Mrs.  Hays,  Mrs.  Whitman,  Mr.  Kimball,  Mr.  Rogers, — 
the  three  last  wounded, — myself,  Catharine  Sager,  thirteen  years  of  age, 
her  sisters  Elizabeth,  Louisa,  and  Henrietta,  the  three  half-breed  girls, — 
Miss  Bridger,  Mary  Ann,  and  Helen, — last  four  very  sick.  After  we  got 
into  the  chamber  the  Indians  broke  in  the  windows  and  doors,  filled 
the  house  and  broke  down  the  stair-door.  Mr.  Kimball  adxised  to 
attempt  the  appearance  of  defense  at  the  stairway.  Mrs.  Whitman 
and  Mr.  Rogers  said,  let  all  prepare  for  death.  I  found  an  old  gun,  and 
it  was  held  over  the  staircase  by  Mr.  Rogers.  They  appeared  cool 
and  deliberate  in  ordering  all  to  prepare  for  death,  when  they  were 
breaking  up  the  house.  The  appearance  of  the  gun  appeared  to  check 
the  Indians  from  coming  up-stairs.  A  few  words  passed  between  Mr. 
Rogers  and  one  of  the  Indians.  Mr.  Rogers  said,  '^  The  Indians  wish 
me  to  come  down.*'  Mrs.  Whitman  objected  at  first ;  some  words  passed 
between  Mrs.  Whitman  and  Mr.  Rogers  about  his  going  down  which  I 
do  not  recollect;  finally  Mrs.  Whitman  took  his  hand  and  said,  ^The 
Lord  bless  you ;  go  )P  and  he  went  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs, 
bnt  his  head  was  all  the  time  above  the  stairs ;  he  was  not  there  longer 
than  two  or  three  minutes.  A  few  words  passed  between  them,  but  I 
did  not  understand  the  language.  Mrs.  Whitman  said, ''  The  Indians 
say  you  have  guns  and  want  to  kill  us.*'  Mr.  Rogers  says,  "  No,  you 
wish  to  get  us  down  to  kill  us."  This  seemed  to  be  all  they  talked 
about.  Mr.  Rogers  says  to  Mrs.  Whitman,  "  Shall  we  let  them  come 
up  ?"  Mrs.  Whitman  says,  *'  Let  one,  Tamsaky,  come  up."  Tamsaky 
came  up  and  shook  hands  with  us  all,  and  spoke  and  advised  us  all  to 
go  down  and  go  over  to  the  other  house,  for  the  young  men  would  burn 
the  house;  he  led  the  way  down  while  the  Indians  were  hallooing 
wildly  in  the  room  below,  but  when  we  had  got  down,  the  Indians  had 
gone  out  and  were  very  still.  While  we  were  up-stairs  the  Doctor's 
face  had  been  cut  awfully  to  pieces,  but  he  was  yet  breathing.    Mrs. 
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Whitnuin  saw  him  and  said  she  wanted  air;  they  led  her  to  the  settee 
and  she  lay  down.  She  appeared  to  think  then,  that  we  were  going 
to  be  spared,  and  told  us  to  get  all  the  things  from  the  press  we  needed. 
I  put  a  blanket  I  had  over  her,  and  got  a  sheet  for  myself,  and  we  put 
a  good  many  clothes  from  the  press  on  the  settee ;  Mrs.  Hall  and  Mrs. 
Hays  got  their  arms  fall  also.  Mr.  Rogei*s  was  going  to  take  us  over 
to  the  other  house,  and  then  come  back  for  the  sick  children.  This 
was  Tamsaky's  advice,  as  he  said  the  Indians  were  going  to  bum  the 
house.  It  was  now  getting  dark.  Mr.  Rogers  and  Joe  Lewis  canded 
out  the  settee,  over  the  bodies  of  the  Doctor  and  John  Sager,  which  were 
dreadfully  mangled ;  they  passed  through  the  kitchen,  and  through  the 
outside  door  toward  the  end  of  the  house  occupied  as  the  Indian  room. 
Here,  to  our  surpise  and  terror,  the  Indians  were  collected,  with  their 
guns  ready ;  the  children  from  the  school  were  huddled  in  the  corner 
of  the  building.  When  the  settee  had  gone  about  its  length  from 
the  door,  Joe  Lewis  dropped  the  end  he  was  holding  and  the  guns  were 
immediately  fired.  Mr.  Rogers  had  only  time  to  raise  his  hands  and 
say,  "  O  my  Grod,  save  me,"  and  fell.  I  felt  my  fingers  numb  till  next 
morning,  from  a  ball  that  passed  so  near  as  to  sting  them.  Mrs. 
Whitman  received  two  balls  when  on  the  settee. 

I  could  not  see  what  was  done  at  the  same  time  on  all  sides  of  me. 
On  turning  round  I  saw  Francis  Sager  down  bleeding  and  groaning. 
The  children  said  an  Indian  hauled  him  out  from  among  them  and 
Joe  Lewis  shot  him  with  a  pistol.  Mr.  Rogers  fell  down  by  my  feet 
and  groaned  loud.  All  three  appeared^  in  great  agony,  and  groaned 
very  loud.  The  Indian  women  were  carrying  oflf  things,  and  the 
Indians  were  shouting  terribly;  the  Indians  also  started  and  cut  Mrs. 
Whitman's  face  with  their  whips  and  rolled  her  into  the  mud.  [This 
treatment  of  Mrs.  Whitman  will  be  explained  in  the  statement  of 
Stikas,  as  given  from  Mr.  McLane's  journal]  At  this  I  attempted  to 
escape  to  the  other  house.  One  of  the  Indians  from  Mrs.  Whitman 
caught  me, — I  had  run  about  two  rods, — when  I  screamed  and  he  shook 
his  tomahawk  over  my  head,  and  I  kept  screaming,  not  knowing  that 
he  wanted  me  to  hush ;  then  a  great  many  others  came  round,  and 
pointed  their  guns  and  shook  their  hatchets.  I  finally  discovered  they 
wanted  me  to  be  still,  and  when  I  was  silent,  one  of  them  led  me  by 
the  hand  over  to  the  mansion. 

Q. — Was  Mr.  Rogers  wounded  when  he  started  into  the  house  ? 

A. — ^Yes ;  shot  through  the  arm  and  tomahawked  in  the  head. 

Q. — Did  Mr.  Rogers  have  any  interview  with  the  Indians  after  he 
got  in  until  the  one  on  the  stairs  ? 

A. — ^No.    As  soon  as  he  got  in  the  house  was  locked,  and  none  got 
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in  after  that  till  we  were  all  np*6tairs,  when  they  broke  the  doors  and 
windows. 

Q. — Did  the  Indians  have  an  interview  with  Mr.  Rogers  after  the 
one  on  the  stairs,  up  to  the  time  he  was  shot  ? 

A. — No ;  the  Indians  were  not  in  the  room,  except  Tamsaky  and  Joe 
Lewis,  and  we  were  all  very  still  and  Mr.  Rogers  was  all  the  time  in 
my  sight,  except  as  I  stepped  to  the  bed  for  the  sheet,  and  I  was  very 
quick. 

Q. — ^Did  you  hear  it  reported  that  Mr.  Rogers  said  he  overheard  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Whitman  and  Mr.  Spalding  talking  at  night  about  poisoning 
the  Indians  ? 

A. — No  ;  but  after  being  taken  to  Umatilla,  one  of  the  two  JFyenck" 
men  said  that  the  Indians'  talk  was  that  an  Indian  who  understood 
English  overheard  such  conversation. 

Q. — Did  you  consider  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mrs.  Whitman  were  meeting 
their  fate  like  devoted  Christians  ? 

A. — ^Tes. 

Q. — When  did  the  priest  arrive  ? 

A. — Wednesday,  while  the  bodies  were  being  prepared  for  the 
grave.    The  bodies  were  collected  into  the  house  on  Tuesday  evening. 

Q. — Did  the  Indians  bury  a  vial  or  bottle  of  the  Doctor's  medicine  ? 

A. — ^They  said  they  did.  Joe  Stanfield  made  the  box  to  bury  it  in, 
and  the  Indians  said  they  buried  it. 

Q.— Why  did  they  bury  it  ? 

A. — They  said  the  priests  sai^  it  was  poison.  Stanfield  and  Nicholas 
were  their  interpreters  to  us. 

Q. — How  did  they  obtain  this  vial  ? 

A. — The  Indians  said  the  priests  found  it  among  the  Doctor's  med- 
icines, and  showed  it  to  them,  and  told  them  if  it  broke  it  would  poison 
the  whole  nation, 

Q. — Was  there  much  stir  among  the  Indians  about  thb  bottle? 

A. — ^Yes,  a  great  deal. 

Q. — Why  did  the  Indians  kill  your  brother  ? 

A. — ^Edward  Tilokaikt  returned  from  the  Umatilla,  and  told  us  (after 
they  had  killed  him)  the  great  chief  told  them  their  disease  wotdd 
spread, 

Q. — ^Did  your  brother  make  any  effort  to  escape  ? 

A. — He  told  me  the  night  before  he  was  killed  that  he  was  preparing 
to  make  an  effort  to  escape.  I  told  him  he  must  not,  he  was  not  able 
to  walk.  He  said  he  had  that  day  agreed  with  Stanfield  to  get  liim  a 
horse,  and  assist  him  away.  I  said,  "  What  will  become  of  me  ?"  He 
said,  '*  I  know  you  have  been  greatly  abused,  and  all  I  care  for  my  life 
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is  to  get  away,  and  make  an  effort  to  save  you ;  but  I  may  be  killed 
before  to-morrow  at  this  time,  bat,  if  it  is  the  Lord's  will,  I  am  prepared 
to  die.''  This  was  Monday,  a  week  from  the  first  massacre.  About 
three  o'clock  the  next  day  my  brother  and  Mr.  Sales  were  killed,  aud  / 
have  always  thought  that  Joe  Stanfield  betrayed  them. 

Q. — ^Did  the  Indians  threaten  yon  all,  and  treat  you  with  cruelty  from 
the  first? 

A.-They  did. 

Q. — ^Did  they  on  Tuesday  assemble  and  threaten  your  lives  ? 

A. — ^Yes,  and  frequently  threatened  our  lives  afterward.  (See  state- 
ment of  Stanfield  by  Brouillet,  in  a  previous  chapter,  confirming  the 
fact  of  his  unbounded  influence  over  the  Indians.) 

Q. — When  were  the  young  women  first  dragged  out  and  brutally 
treated? 

A. — Saturday  night  after  the  first  massacre,  and  continually  after 
that. 

Q. — When  were  you  taken  to  the  Umatilla? 

(Miss  Bewley  will  answer  this  question  after  we  have  given  Vicar- 
General  Brouillet  an  opportunity  to  sU^te  his  part  in  this  tragedy.) 
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CHAPTER  LVm. 

Yicar-Gtoneral  Brouillet^s  statement. — Statement  of  Istacus. — ^The  priest  finds  the  poMoa 
— Statement  of  William  Geiger,  Jr. — Conduct  of  Mr.  McBean. — Influence  of  the 
Jesuit  missions. 

Ws  left  Yicar-GeDeral  Broaillet  and  Bishop  Blanohet  and  his  priesU 
on  their' way  to  their  station  on  the  Umatilla,  where  they  arrived  on 
Noyember  27.  On  the  28th,  Brouillet  says,  page  47 :  ^'  The  next  day 
being  Sunday,  we  were  visited  by  Dr.  Whitman,  who  remained  but  a 
few  minutes  at  the  house,  and  appeared  to  be  mnch  agitated.  Being 
invited  to  dine,  he  refused,  saying  that  he  feared  it  would  be  too  late, 
as  he  had  twenty-five  miles  to  go,  and  wished  to  reach  home  before 
night.  Od  parting,  he  entreated  me  not  to  fail  to  visit  him  when  I 
would  pass  by  his  mission,  which  I  very  cordially  promised  to  da 

'^  Od  Monday,  29th,  Mr.  Spalding  took  supper  with  us,  and  appeared 
quite  gay.  During  the  conversation,  he  happened  to  say  that  the 
Doctor  was  unquiet;  that  the  Indians  were  displeased  with  him  on 
account  of  the  sickness,  and  that  even  he  had  been  informed  that  the 
Murderer  (an  Indian)  intended  to  kill  him ;  but  he  seemed  not  to  believe 
this,  and  suspected  as  little  as  we  did  what  was  taking  place  at  the 
mission  of  the  Doctor." 

The  reader  will  note  and  remember  the  statement  which  follows : 
Brouillet  says,  on  the  48th  page  of  his  narrative,  the  d6th  of  J.  Ross 
Browne's  report: — 

^*  Before  leaving  Fort  WallawaUa,  it  had  been  decided  that,  after 
visiting  the  sick  people  of  my  ovm  mission  on  the  Umatilla,  I  should 
visit  those  of  Tilokaikt's  camp,  for  the  purpose  of  baptizing  the  infants 
and  such  dying  adults  as  might  desire  this  favor ;  and  the  Doctor  and 
Mr.  Spalding  having  informed  me  that  there  were  still  many  sick  pei^ 
sons  at  their  mission,  I  was  confirmed  in  this  resolution,  and  made 
preparations  to  go  as  soon  as  possible. 

''•After  having  finished  baptizing  the  infants  and  adults  of  my  mission, 
I  left  on  Tuesday,  the  30th  of  November,  late  in  the  afternoon,  for 
Tilokaikt's  camp,  where  I  arrived  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  my  surprise  and  consternation 
when,  upon  my  arrival,  I  learned  that  the  Indians  the  day  before  had 
massacred  the  Doctor  and  his  wife,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Ameri- 
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cans  at  the  mission,  I  passed  the  night  without  scarcely  closing  my 
eyes.  Early  the  next  morning  I  baptized  three  sick  children,  two  of 
whom  died  soon  after,  and  then  hastened  to  the  scene  of  death,  to  offer 
to  the  widows  and  orphans  all  the  assistance  in  my  power.  I  found  five 
or  six  women  and  over  thirty  children  in  a  situation  deplorable  beyond 
description.  Some  had  just  lost  their  husbands,  and  others  their 
fathers,  whom  they  had  seen  massacred  before  their  eyes,  and  were  ex- 
pecting every  moment  to  share  the  same  fate.  The  sight  of  those 
persons  caused  me  to  shed  tears,  which,  however,  I  was  obliged  to  con- 
ceal)  for  I  was  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  the  presence  of  the  mur- 
derers, and  closely  watched  by  them ;  and  if  I  had  shown  too  marked 
an  interest  in  behalf  of  the  sufferers,  it  would  only  have  endangered 
their  lives  and  mine;  these,  therefore,  entreated  me  to  be  upon  my 
guard." 

The  women  that  lived  through  that  terrible  scene  inform  us  that  this 
priest  was  as  familiar  and  friendly  with  the  Indians  as  though  notliing 
aerious  had  occurred.  We  have  seen  and  conversed  freely  with  four  of 
those  unfortunate  victims,  and  all  affirm  the  same  thing.  Their  im- 
pression was,  that  there  might  be  others  he  expected  to  be  killed,  and 
he  did  not  wish  to  be  present  when  it  was  done.  According  to  the 
testimony  in  the  case,  Mr.  Kimball  and  James  Young  were  killed  while 
he  was  at  or  near  the  station.    Brouillet  continues,  on  the  49th  page : — 

"  After  the  first  few  words  that  could  be  exchano^ed  under  the  cir- 
cumstances,  I  inquired  after  the  victims,  and  was  told  they  were  yet 
unburied.  Joseph  Stanfield,  a  Frenchman,  who  was  in  the  employ  of 
Dr.  Whitman,  and  had  been  spared  by  the  Indians,  was  engaged  in 
washing  the  corpses,  but  being  alone,  he  was  unable  to  bury  them.  I 
resolved  to  go  and  assist  him,  so  as  to  render  to  these  unfortunate 
victims  the  last  service  in  my  power  to  offer  them.  What  a  sight 
did  I  then  behold  i  Ten  dead  bodies  lying  here  and  there,  covered 
with  blood,  and  bearing  the  marks  of  the  most  atrocious  cruelty, — some 
pierced  with  balls,  others  more  or  less  gashed  by  the  hatchet.  Dr. 
Whitman  had  received  three  gashes  on  the  face.  Three  others  had 
their  skulls  crushed  so  that  their  brains  were  oozing  out. 

''  I  assure  you,  sir,  that,  during  the  time  I  was  occupied  in  burying 
the  victims  of  this  disaster,  I  was  far  from  feeling  safe,  being  obliged  to 
go  here  and  there  gathering  up  the  dead  bodies,  in  the  midst  of  assas- 
sins, whose  hands  were  still  stained  with  blood,  and  who,  by  their 
manners,  their  countenances,  and  the  arms  which  they  still  carried, 
sufiiciently  announced  that  their  thirst  for  blood  was  yet  unsatiated. 
Assuming  as  composed  a  manner  as  possible,  I  cast  more  than  one 
glance  aside  and  behind  at  the  knives,  pistols,  and  guns^  in  order 
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to  assure  myself  whether  there  were  sot  some  of  them  directed  toward 


me." 


The  above  extract  is  from  a  letter  addressed  to  Colonel  Gilliam.  The 
cause  of  the  priest's  alarm  is  explained  in  a  statement  found  in  the 
journal  of  Mr.  McLane,  private  secretary  to  Colonel  Gilliam,  while  in 
tiie  Cayuse  country,  taken  from  the  Indians'  statement  in  the  winter  of 
1847-48.     He  was  compelled  to  find  the  poison.    Brouillct  says: — 

*^  The  ravages  which  the  sickness  had  made  in  their  midst,  together 
with  the  conviction  which  a  half-breed,  named  Joseph  Lewis,  had 
succeeded  in  fixing  upon  their  minds  that  Dr.  Whitman  had  poisoned 
them,  were  the  only  motives  I  could  discover  which  could  have 
prompted  them  to  this  act  of  murder.  This  half-breed  had  imagined 
a  conversation  between  Dr.  Whitman,  his  wife,  and  Mr.  Spalding,  in 
which  he  made  them  say  that  it  was  necessary  to  hasten  the  death  of 
the  Indians  in  order  to  get  possession  of  their  horses  and  lands.  ^  If 
you  do  not  kill  the  Doctor,'  said  he,  *  you  will  be  dead  in  the  spring.' " 

Statement  of  Istcums^  or  Stikas, 

In  the  first  place,  Joe  Lewis  told  the  Indians  that  the  Doctor  was 
poisoning.  Tamsaky  went  to  Camaspelo  and  told  him  he  wanted  to 
kill  the  Doctor,  and  wished  him  to  help.  He  replied,  pointing  to  his 
child,  that  his  child  was  sick,  and  that  was  as  much  as  he  could  attend 
to.  Tamsaky  then  went  to  Tilokaikt,  and  he  said  he  would  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it.  But  his  son  and  young  men  wished  to  do  it,  and  they 
contended  so  long  that  at  last  he  said :  ''  If  you  are  determined  to  do 
do,  go  and  kill  him."  Afterwat-d,  the  Indians  presented  a  gun  two 
different  times  to  Tamsaky,  and  told  him  to  go  and  kill  the  Doctor.  He 
said  he  would  not  kill  him. 

When  the  priests  came,  they  got  to  quarreling ;  the  Catholic  priests 
told  them  that  what  the  Doctor  taught  them  would  take  them  to  the 
devil,  and  the  Doctor  told  them  what  the  priests  taught  them  would 
take  them  to  the  devil.  After  the  priests  told  them  that,  the  Indians 
said  they  believed  it,  for  the  Doctor  did  not  cure  them. 

After  the  Doctor  was  killed,  the  priest  told  the  Young  Chief  that  it 
was  true  that  the  Doctor  had  given  them  poison ;  before  that,  the  Doctor 
had  given  them  ihedicine  and  they  died.  After  the  massacre,  all  the 
Indians  went  to  the  priest's  house  (an  Indian  lodge  near  Dr.  Whitman's 
station),  and  I  said  that  I  was  going  to  ask  the  priest  himself  whether 
it  was  true  or  not,  so  that  I  could  hear  with  my  own  ears.  He  (the 
priest)  told  them  that  the  priests  were  sent  of  Grod.  They  did  not 
know  how  to  answer  him.  The  Five  Crows  told  me  that  the  priest  toid 
him  the  Doctor  toae  poisoning  them,    I  then  believed  it. 
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They  then  went  and  killed  the  two  sick  men  I  asked  the  Indians,  if 
he  gave  us  poison,  why  did  the  Americans  get  sick  ? 

[It  is  evident  that  this  conversation  took  place  at  the  camp  of 
Tilokaikt,  where  Mr.  Brouillet  says  he  spent  the  night  of  the  30th  of 
November.] 

Afterward,  they  went  to  the  Doctor's  place,  and  the  priest  was  there 
toOj  and  they  asked  him  where  the  poison  was  that  the  Doctor  gave 
them.  After  searching  some  time  among  the  medicines,  he  found  a 
vial  with  something  white  in  ity  and  told  them,  *'  Here  it  is,^^  I  tell  you 
what  I  heard. 

The  priest  then  told  them  that  Mrs,  WJiitman  had  a  father  in  the 
States  that  gave  poison  to  the  people  there^  and  that  he  had  given  this  to 
her,  to  poison  them  all ;  then  they  all  believed.  I  told  them  that  I  did 
not  believe  that  the  Doctor  was  poisoning  them ;  I  said  I  expected  they 
brought  the  sickness  with  them  from  California,  for  many  of  them  died 
coming  from  that  place.  Joe  Lewis  told  them  to  make  a  box,  and 
Beardy  buried  the  vial  in  the  square  box,  stating,  if  they  did  not,  the 
Americans  would  get  it  and  poison  them  all. 

The  Jiead  man  of  the  jyriests  told  them  all  these  things,  and  the  priest 
took  all  the  best  books  to  his  house. 

The  above  is  a  true  extract  from  the  journal  of  Mr.  McLane,  pri- 
vate secretarv  to  Colonel  Gilliam,  the  same  as  was  read  in  my  hearing 
to  Mango,  the  interpreter  for  Colonel  Gilliam,  when  these  statements 
were  made,  and  he  said  it  was  true  and  correctly  written. 

(Signed,)  L.  H.  Judson. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  this  26th  day  of  November, 
1848,  Champoeg  County,  Oregon  Territory. 

Aaron  Pubdt,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

There  are  three  important  facts  stated  by  this  Indian  which  are  con- 
firmed by  other  testimony. 

First.  That  the  priest  was  upon  the  ground,  or  in  at  the  death. 

Second.  He  was  ready  to  overhaul  the  Doctor's  medicines  and  hunt 
out  some  vial,  and  tell  the  Indians,  ^*  Here  it  is, — the  medicine  the 
Doctor  has  been  killing  you  with,^^ 

Third.  That  he  told  them  it  was  sent  to  the  Doctor  by  Mrs.  Whit- 
man's father,  who  poisoned  people  in  the  States. 

This  explains  the  terrible  and  brutal  treatment  of  Mrs.  Whitman's 
body,  even  after  death. 

Brouillet  says,  ^  Joseph  Lewis  had  succeeded  in  fixing  upon  their 
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minds  that  Dr,  Whitman  had  poisoned  them^^  bat  Istacns,  one  o^  the 
first  and  most  truthful  Indians  we  became  acquainted  with  in  the 
country,  tells  us  that  the  Indians  did  not  believe  Joe  Lewis  till  the 
priest  confirmed  his  statements,  and  this  priest  was  required  to  show 
them  the  poison. 

It  would  not  be  strange,  if,  while  he  is  compelled  to  hunt  over  the 
medicines  of  Dr.  Whitman,  to  find  any  that  he  could  call  poison,  and 
in  exhibiting  such  evidence  to  the  deluded  murderers  about  him,  that  he 
should  feel  himself  in  danger,  yet  his  whole  conduct  belies  such  a  state- 
ment, for  he  well  knew  the  ignorance  of  those  about  him  as  to  any 
medicine  he  might  select  and  call  poison. 

This  Indian's  statement  also  explains  the  killing  of  the  two  young 
men.  Sales  and  Bewley,  and  that  as  these  priests  ^'  were  sent  of  God,^ 
the  disease  of  these  young  men  would  spread;  in  other  words,  their  tes- 
timony would  convict  the  parties  implicated. 

We  find  in  this  same  letter  to  Colonel  Gilliam,  other  statements  that 
are  important  in  the  history  we  are  giving.  He  says :  "  T  knew  that 
the  Indians  were  angry  with  all  Americans^  and  more  enraged  against 
Mr,  Spalding  than  any  other^'*  If  this  was  the  case,  why  did  they  not 
kill  him  first  ?  There  is  certainly  some  mistake  in  this  statement  of 
Mr.  Brouillet,  or  else  the  Indians  were  too  hasty,  which  is  probably 
the  case.  The  Indians  were  not  quite  as  much  '^  enraged  "  against  Mr. 
Spalding  as  his  reverence,  who  claimed  to  know  their  feelings  so  welL 

Again,  on  the  54th  page  (d9th  of  Ross  Browne),  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Spalding's  wild,  despairing  cry,  "  But  where  shall  I  go  ?"  he  answers : 
**  I  know  not ;  you  know  the  country  better  than  I;  all  that  I  know  is 
that  the  Indians  say  the  order  to  kill  Americans  has  been  sent  in  aU 
directions^ 

How  did  this  Rev.  Father  Brouillet  know  all  this  ?  We  have  yet  to 
learn  that  he  ever  gave  a  single  American,  except  Mr.  Spalding,  any 
information  respecting  their  danger, — which  he  certainly  could  have 
done  with  perfect  safety,  by  sending  any  one  or  all  of  them  a  written 
notice  of  the  "  order  to  kill  Americans ;"  but  instead  of  warning  them 
of  their  danger,  he  was  present  to  show  to  the  Indians  a  vial  of  Dr. 
Whitman's  medicine  and  tell  them  it  was  the  poison. 

The  long  list  of  statements  collected  and  given  to  the  world  as  reliable 
historical  data,  by  this  priest,  and  embodied  in  an  official  report  by  J. 
Ross  Browne,  do  but  show  the  active  part  he,  with  his  associate  priests 
and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  took  to  destroy  the  American  influence 
and  settlements  then  in  the  country. 

Says  the  historian  Bancroft :  ^^  It  is  the  duty  of  faithful  history  to 
trace  events  not  only  to  their  cause,  but  to  their  authors.*' 
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We  will  direct  oar  attention  for  a  short  time  to  the  proceedings  of 
Mr.  McBean  in  charge  of  Fort  Wallawalla  (or  Fort  Nez  Percys),  in 
council  with  the  Indians.  From  the  statement  of  Mr.  Wm.  Geiger,  Jr., 
who  was  at  Dr.  Whitman's  station  daring-the  winter  of  1846-7,  teach- 
ing school,  we  learn  that  the  Indians  showed  some  dissatisfaction,  and 
were  called  together  hy  Dr.  Whitman,  to  consult  and  decide  what 
they  would  do.  The  Doctor  pix)po8ed  to  them  that  a  majority  of  the 
tribe  should  let  him  know  definitely,  and  a  vote  was  taken,  and  but 
two  or  three  were  found  to  favor  his  leaving.  During  this  council  Mr. 
Geiger  and  the  Doctor  learned  that  there  had  been  conversation  and 
a  council  with  the  Indians  at  the  fort,  by  Mr.  McBean.  That  he  had 
informed  them  of  the  Mexican  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  and  of  the  prospect  of  a  war  between  the  United  States  and 
!Euglaud  (King  George  men),  and  that  he  was  anxious  to  know 
which  side  the  Cay  uses  would  take  in  the  event  of  such  a  war.  This 
question  Mr.  McBean  kept  constantly  before  the  Indians  whenever 
they  went  to  the  fort.  They  would  return  to  the  station  and  say  that 
Mr.  McBean  had  given  them  more  news  of  the  prospect  of  war  between 
the  King  George  people  and  Americans,  and  that  he  wished  to  know 
which  side  they  would  take.  Tamsaky,  Tilokaikt,  and  one  other  Indian 
said  they  had  told  Mr.  McBean  that  they  would  join  the  King  Greorge. 
Some  said  they  had  told  him  their  hearts  favored  the  Americans ;  others 
professed  to  be  on  the  "  bacMxme^^  t.  e.,  hesitating.  All  matters  and 
causes  of  dissatisfaction  between  the  Doctor's  mission  and  the  Indians 
were  amicably  settled.  The  Doctor  and  Mr.  Geiger  could  not  see  why 
Mr.  McBean  should  beset  the  Indians  on  that  subject,  unless  it  was  to 
bring  about  what  had  been  before,  viz.,  to  make  allies  of  the  Indians 
in  case  of  war. 

On  account  of  this  dissatisfaction,  the  Doctor  thought  of  leaving. 
Mr.  Geiger  says,  "I  told  them  I  thought  it  their  duty  to  remain. 
I  thought  the  Indians  as  quiet  as  communities  in  general ;  in  old  places 
there  were  more  or  less  difficulties  and  excitements.'^ 

In  the  communication  signed  by  Mr.  Greiger,  he  is  asked,  "  What 
was  the  cause  of  discouragement  with  the  Doctor  and  Mr.  Spalding  at 
that  time  ?" 

A. — '^  The  influence  of  the  Roman  priests,  exercised  in  talking  to 
the  Indians,  and  though  the  French  half-breed,  Lehai,  Tom  Hill,  a 
Delaware  Indian,  and  others.'' 

Q. — u  ^hat  did  the  Indians  mention  was  the  instruction  they  re- 
ceived from  Roman  Catholics  ?"  "^ 

A. — "  That  the  Protestants  were  leading  tbem  in  wrong  roads,  ».  «., 
even  to  helL    If  they  followed  the  Suapies  (Americans)  they  would 
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oontinne  to  die.  If  they  followed  the  GiahoUca,  it  would  be  otherwise 
with  them;  only  now  and  then  one  would  die  of  age^  That  tliej 
would  get  presents, — would  become  rich  in  ereiy  thing.** 

We  have  a  statement  made  by  Brooillet  as  to  thdr  influence  amonf 
the  Indians  on  this  coast,  found  on  the  8 1  th  page  of  his  narrative^ 
^IVotestantism  in  Oregon**  (55th  of  Ross  Browne).    He  iiays: — 

^Messrs.  Blanchet  and  Demerse,  the  first  Catholic  nussiooaries  that 
came  to  Oregon,  had  passed  Walla  walla  in  1838,  where  they  had 
stopped  a  few  days,  and  had  been  visited  by  the  Indiana.  In  1839,  Mr. 
Demerse  had  spent  three  weeks  in  teaching  the  Indians  and  baptizing 
their  children.  In  1840,  he  had  made  there  a  mission  so  fruitful  that 
the  Protestant  missionaries  had  got  alarmed,  and  feared  that  all  thor 
disciples  would  abandon  them  if  he  continued  his  misdons  among  them. 
Father  De  Smet,  after  visiting  the  Flatheads  in  1840,  had  come  and 
established  a  mission  among  them  in  1^41 ;  and  from  that  time  down 
to  the  arrival  of  the  bishop,  the  Indians  of  Wallawalla  and  of  the 
Upper  Columbia  had  never  failed  to  be  visited  yeariy,  either  by  Mr. 
Demerse  or  by  some  of  the  Jesuits,  and  those  annual  exeursions  had 
procured  every  year  new  children  to  the  churclL  Almost  every  Indian 
tribe  possessed  some  Catholic  tnember.** 

We  can  bear  positive  testimony  as  to  the  effect  and  influence  of 
those  teachings  up  to  1842  among  the  Upper  Columbia  Indians ;  and 
it  is  to  illustrate  the  bearing  and  result  of  those  teachings,  continued 
for  •  a  series  of  years  upon  the  savage  mind,  and  the  influence  of  a 
foreign  monopoly  in  connection  with  such  teachers,  that  we  bring  these 
statements  before  the  reader. 

The  vast  influence  wielded  by  ttus  foreign  fur  and  sectarian  monopoly 
was  used  to  secure  Oregon  for  their  exclasive  occupation.  The  tes- 
timony of  Rev.  Messrs.  Beaver  and  Bamley,  and  Sir  Edward  Belcher, 
as  given  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  and  that  of  his  Reverence  Brouillet,  as 
found  on  the  56th  page  of  his  narrative,  all  affirm  the  close  connect 
tion  of  these  two  influences.  Leaving  out  of  the  question  the  state- 
ment of  many  others,  we  have  that  of  this  priest.     He  says : — 

"  Some  days  after  an  express  reached  us  from  the  fort,  informing  us 
that  our  lives  were  in  danger  from  a  portion  of  the  Indians  who  could 
not  pardon  me  forliaving  deprived  them  of  their  victim ;  and  this  was 
the  only  reason  which  prevented  me  from  fdlfilling  the  promise  which 
I  had  made  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  returning  to  see  them,  and 
obliged  me  to  be  contented  with  sending  my  interpreter  **  to  the  scene 
of  the  murder,  to  bring  Miss  Bewley  to  be  treated  as  the  evidence  In 
the  next  chapter  will  show. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

Gontinuation  of  Miss  Bewley's  eridenoe.— The  priests  refuse  her  protection. — ^Forciblj 
taken  ft'om  the  bishop's  house  by  Five  Grows. — ^Brouillet  adyisea  her  to  remain  with 
her  Indian  violator. — Indecent  question  hj  a  priest. — Mr.  Brouillet  attempts  to  get 
a  statement  from  her. — Two  questions. — Note  from  Mrs.  Bewley'. — ^Bishop  Blan- 
chet's  letter  to  Governor  Abemethy. — Oo&ments  on  the  Jesuits'  proceedings. — 
Grand  council  at  the  bishop's. — Policy  in  forcing  Miss  Bewley  to  Five  Crows' 
lodge. — Speeches  by  Gamaspelo  and  Tilokaikt. — Killing  of  Elijah  and  the  Nez 
Perc^  chief  commented  on. — The  true  story  told. — ^Dr.  White's  report — ^The  grand 
council  again. — Review  of  Brouillet's  narrative. — ^Who  were  the  real  authors  of 
the  massacre. 

Miss  JBevoley^s  Deposition  Gontinued. 

Q. — ^Whbn  were  you  taken  to  the  TImatilla? 

A. — Jast  at  night,  on  Thursday  the  next  week  after  the  first  mas- 
sacre, having  shaken  with  the  ague  that  day ;  slept  out  that  night  in 
the  snow-storm. 

Q. — Whose  horses  came  after  you  ? 

A. — Eliza  Spalding  said  they  belonged  to  her  father ;  this  led  us  to 
suppose  Mr.  Spalding  was  killed. 

Q. — ^When  did  you  leave  TImatilla  ? 

A. — On  Monday  "before  the  Wednesday  on  which  we  all  went  to 

Wallawalla. 

Q. — ^When  did  you  reach  Wallawalla  ? 

A — On  Wednesday  before  the  Saturday  on  which  Mr.  Spalding 
and  company  arrived,  and  we  all.  started  the  next  day  for  the  lower 
country. 

Q. — Where  did  you  spend  your  time  when  at  the  Umatilla  ? 

A — ^Most  of  the  time  at  the  house  of  the  bishop ;  but  the  Five 

Crows  (Brouillet^s  Achekaia)  most  of  the  nights  compelled  me  to  go  to 

Us  lodge  and  be  subject  to  him  during  the  night.     I  obtained  the 

privilege  of  going  to  the  bishop's    house    before  violation  on  the 

Umatilla,  and  begged  and  cried  to  the  bishop  for  protection  either  at 

his  house,  or  to  be  sent  to  Wallawalla.    I  told  him  I  would  do  any  work 

by  night  and  day  for  him  if  he  would  protect  me.    He  said  he  would 

do  all  he  could,    [The  sequel  shows  that  in  this  promise  the  bishop 

meant  to  implicate  and  involve  the  Five  Crows,  should  a  war  with  the 

•American  settlement  grow  out  of  the  massacre.]    Although  I  was  taken 
32 
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to  the  lodge,  I  escaped  violation  the  first  four  nights.  There  were  the 
bishop,  three  priests,  and  two  Frenchmen  at  the  bishop's  house.  The 
first  night  the  Five  Crows  came,  I  refused  to  go,  and  he  went  away, 
apparently  mad,  and  the  bishop  told  me  I  had  better  go^  as  he  might 
do  us  all  an  injury,  and  the  bishop  sent  an  Indian  with  me.  He  took 
me  to  the  Five  Crows'  lodge.  The  Five  Crows  showed  me  the  door, 
and  told  me  I  might  go  back,  and  take  my  clothes,  which  I  did. 

Three  nights  after  this,  the  Five  Crows  came  for  me  again.  Hke 
bishop  finally  ordered  me  to  go;  my  answer  was,  I  had  rather  die. 
After  this,  he  stiU  insisted  on  my  going  as  the  best  thing  I  could  do. 
I  was  then  in  the  bishop's  room;  the  three  priests  were  there.  I 
found  I  could  get  no  help,  and  had  to  gOy  as  he  told  me^  out  of  his 
room.  The  Five  Crows  seized  me  by  the  arm  and  jerked  me  away  to 
his  lodge. 

Q. — How  long  were  you  at  the  Umatilla  ? 

A. — ^Two  weeks,  and  from  Friday  till  Monday.  I  would  return  early 
in  the  morning  to  the  bishop's  house,  and  be  violently  taken  away  at 
night.  The  bishop  provided  kindly  for  me  while  at  his  house.  On  my 
return  one  morning,  one  of  the  young  priests  asked  me,  in  a  good  deal 
of  glee,  how  J  liked  my  companion,  I  felt  that  this  would  break  my 
heart,  and  cried  much  during  the  day.  When  the  two  Nez  Perces 
arrived  with  Mr.  Spalding's  letter,  they  held  a  council  in  the  bishop's 
room,  and  the  bishop  said  they  were  trying  to  have  things  settled.  He 
said  Mr.  Spalding  was  trying  to  get  the  captives  delivered  up  ;  I  do 
not  recollect  what  day  this  was,  but  it  was  some  days  before  we  heard 
that  Mr.  Ogden  had  arrived  at  Wallawalla.  When  the  tall  priest  (Brou- 
illet)  that  was  at  the  Doctor's  at  the  first  was  going  to  Wallawalla, 
after  hearing  of  Mr.  Ogden's  arrival,  he  called  me  out  of  the  door  and  told 
me  if  I  went  to  the  lodge  any  more  I  must  not  come  back  to  his  house. 
I  asked  him  what  I  should  do.  He  said  I  must  insist  or  beg  of  the 
Indian  to  let  me  stop  at  his  house ;  if  he  would  not  let  me,  then  I  must 
stay  at  his  lodge.  I  did  not  feel  well,  and  toward  night  I  took  advan- 
tage of  this  and  went  to  bed,  determined  I  would  die  there  before  I 
would  be  taken  away.  The  Indian  came,  and,  on  my  refusing  to  go, 
hauled  me  from  my  bed  and  threw  my  bonnet  and  shawl  at  me,  and 
told  me  to  go.     I  would  not,  and  at  a  time  when  his  eyes  were  off  I 

*  

threw  them  under  the  table  and  he  could  not  find  them.  I  sat  down, 
determined  not  to  go,  and  he  pushed  me  nearly  into  the  fire.  The 
Frenchmen  were  in  the  room,  and  the  bishop  and  priests  were  passing 
back  and  forth  to  their  rooms.  When  the  Indian  was  smoking,  I  went 
to  bed  again,  and  when  he  was  through  smoking  he  dragged  me  from 
my  bed  with  more  violence  than  the  first  time.    I  tpld  the  Frenchman 
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to  go  into  the  bishop's  room  and  ask  him  what  I  should  do ;  he  came 
out  and  told  me  that  the  bishop  said  it  was  best  for  me  to  go.  I  told 
him  the  tall  priest  said,  if  I  went  I  must  not  come  back  again  to  this 
house ;  he  said  the  priests  dared  not  keep  women  about  their  house,  but 
if  the  Five  Crows  sent  me  back  again,  why  come.  I  still  would  not  go. 
The  Indian  then  pulled  me  away  violently  without  bonnet  or  shawl. 
Next  morning  T  came  back  and  was  in  much  anguish  and  cried  much. 
The  bishop  asked  me  if  I  tocu  in  much  trouble  f  I  told  him  I  was. 
He  said  it  was  not  my  fault,  that  I  could  not  help  myself.  That  I  must 
pray  to  jGrod  and  Mary.  He  asked  me  if  I  did  not  believe  in  God ;  I 
told  him  I  did.  ^ 

We  will  not  stop  to  comment  on  the  simple  narrative  of  this  young 
woman.  Kp  language  of  mine  will  more  deeply  impress  the  reader 
with  the  debasing  character  of  these  "holy  fathers,  the  Catholic  priests," 
that  served  the  Honorable  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  mother  church 
so  faithfully. 

It  appears  that  Miss  Bewley  arrived  at  the  bishop's  on  the  10th  of 
December.  On  the  68th  page  of  Brouillet's  narrative  (4l8t  of  Browne's) 
we  find  the  following  language : — 

"  On  the  11th  of  December  we  had  the  affliction  to  hear  that  one  of 
the  captives  had  been  carried  off  from  the  Doctor's  house  by  the  order 
of  Five  Crows,  and  brought  to  him ;  and  we  learned  that  two  others 
bad  been  violated  at  the  Doctor's  house." 

How  seriously  these  holy  fathers  were  afflicted.  Miss  Bewley  has  trtd 
as  in  language  not  to  be  misunderstood.    Her  statement  continues : — 

Last  summer,  when  I  was  teaching  school  near  Mr.  Bass,  the  tall 
priest,  whose  name  I  have  learned  was  Brouillet,  called  on  me,  and  told 
me  that  Mr.  Spalding  was  trying  to  ruin  my  character  and  his,  and  said 
that  Mr.  Spalding  had  said  that  I  had  told  him  (IVIr.  S.)  that  the  priests 
had  treated  me  as  bad  as  the  Indians  ever  had.  I  told  him  I  had  not 
said  so.  He  said  he  wanted  to  ask  me  some  questions,  and  would  send 
the  Doctor,  who  could  speak  better  English ;  he  wished  me  to  write  it ; 
I  told  him  I  would  rather  not  do  it.  When  at  the  Umatilla,  the 
Frenchmen  told  me  that  they  were  making  arrangements  to  locate  the 
priests, — ^two  at  Mr.  Spalding's  as  soon  as  Mr.  S.  got  away,  and  two  at 
the  Dalles,  and  they  were  going  to  the  Doctor's  next  week  to  build  a 
house.    This  conversation  was  before  Mr.  Ogden  arrived  atWallawalla.    i 

Q. — ^Did  Dr.  Whitman  ^vish  to  have  Joe  Lewis  stop  at  his  place  ? 

A. — ^He  let  him  stop  at  first  only  because  he  said  he  had  no  shoes  nor 
clothes,  and  could  not  go  on ;  but  when  a  good  many,  on  account  of 
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0iclme88,  had  no  drivers,  the  Doctor  fbmished  Joe  with  sboea  tnd  shirts, 
and  got  him  to  drive  a  team.  He  waa  gone  three  daja,  and  came  bad^ 
bat  the  Doctor  never  liked  it.  I  heard  Mrs.  Whitman  and  the  Sagei 
boys  say  that  Joe  Lewis  was  making  disturbance  among  the  Indiana. 

Q. — Did  yon  ever  hear  the  Doctor  express  anj  fears  abont  die  Gatb  < 
olics? 

Ai — Only  once;  the  Doctor  said  at  the  table:  f  Now  I  sluil  bars 
trouble ;  these  priests  are  coming.'*  Mrs.  Whitman  asked :  ^  Have  the 
Indians  let  them  have  land?*'  He  said:  ^I  think  they  hare."  Mrs. 
Whitman  said :  *^  It's  a  wonder  they  do  not  come  and  kill  ng."  Thii 
land  was  ont  of  sight  of  the  Doctor's  as  yon  come  this  way  (west  of  the 
station).  When  the  Frenchman  was  talking,  at  Umatilla,  of  going  to 
boild  a  house  there,  he  said  it  was  a  prettier  station  than  the  Doctor's. 

(Signed,)  Lobinba  Bswuet. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  this  12ih  day  of  December,  1848. 

G.  Waixino,  Justice  of  tiie  Peace, 

Clackamas  County,  Oregon  Territoiy. 

We  have  another  original  statement  of  Miss  Bewley's,  as  taken  by 
Rev.  J.  S.  Griffin,  which  we  will  give  as  a  part  properly  belongii^  to 
the  above  statement 

Obbgon  Crrr,  February  7,  1849. 

Questions  to  Miss  Lorinda  Bewley,  in  further  examination  touching 
tfte  Wailatpu  massacre : — 

Q. — ^Did  the  Five  Crows,  when  you  were  taken  to  his  lodge  from  the 
bishop's  house  by  an  Indian,  send  you  back  with  your  things  in  apparent 
anger,  or  did  he  appear  at  that  time  to  pity  you  ? 

A. — I  thought  at  the  time  that  I  had  good  evidence,  from  his  manner 
and  behavior  to  me  at  the  lodge  in  giving  me  up,  that  he  was  disposed 
to  pity  me,  and  not  to  abuse  me. 

Q. — Did  you  anticipate  that  evening  that  he  would  demand  you 
afterward? 

A. — No ;  I  did  not  think  he  was  disposed  to. 

Q. — What  was  this  Five  Crows'  English  name  ? 

A. — Hezekiah  (Brouillet's  Achekaia). 

Q. — ^Did  you  have  evidence  that  it  was  necessary  for  Hezekiah  to  hold 
you  as  a  wife  to  save  you  from  a  general  abuse  by  the  Indians  ? 

A. — ^I  was  overwhelmed  with  such  evidence  at  Wailatpu,  but  saw 
none  of  it  at  the  Umatilla. 

Q. — What  was  the  order  of  iJonversation  to  you  when  the  priest  went 
to  Wallawalla,  after  hearing  of  Mr.  Ogden's  arrival? 
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A. — I  beBongbt  him  to  do  all  he  could  at  the  fort  to  obtain  my  deliv- 
ery from  bondage,  and  he  said  he  would.  A  little  after  he  called  me 
to  step  oat  of  the  door  from  the  rest,  and  told  me  if  I  went  with  the 
Indian  I  must  not  come  back  to  his  house  any  more,  when  I  burst  oat 
crying,  and  asked  him  what  to  do ;  he  said  I  must  insist  or  beg  the 
Indian  to  let  me  remain,  or  I  must  remain  there.  I  begged  l^m,  as  I 
vrsM  alone  there,  he  wonld  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  get  Mr.  Ogden 
to  take  me  away,  whether  he  could  obtain  all  the  prisoners  or  not. 

Q. — ^Did  you  know  of  the  priests  having  baptized  any  at  the  time  of 
the  burial  at  Wailatpu  ? 

A — ^I  did  not ;  but  they  were  baptizing  a  great  many  at  the  Umatilla, 
principally  children ;  two  the  same  day  after  I  went  there,  an^  very 
freqdently  afterward.     On  Cbristmas  day  they  baptized  many. 

Q« — ^Was  it  understood  among  the  Indians  that  the  families  at  the 
mUl  were  English  f 

A. — ^Yes,  sir ;  imd  Mr.  Smith  was  an  Englishman. 
Q. — Did  the  report  reach  the  Indians  at  Wailatpu  before  you  went  to 
Umatilla,  thftt  die  Indians  were  told  at  the  Fort  Wallawalla  that  they 
mufit  not  kill  any  more  Americans  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir.    This  seemed  to  be  generally  understood. 
Q. — ^Was  it  made  known  to  you  captives  what  Edward  Tilokaikt 
was  gone  to  the  Umatilla  for  ? 

A — ^It  was  made  known  to  us,  after  a  council,  that  Edward  was  to  go 
to  the  big  chief  at  the  UmatSla  and  see  what  was  to  bo  done  with  us, 
and  especially  with  the  young  women ;  and,  after  his  return,  he  imme- 
diat^y  commenced  the  massacre  of  the  sick  young  men,  and  the  next 
morning  announced  to  us  that  the  arrangement  had  been  made  for  Hes- 
ekiah  to  come  and  take  his  choice  among  the  young  women,  and  that 
Edward  and  Clark  Tilokaikt  were  then  to  take  the  other  two.  Hezekiah 
was  a  chief  [the  one  appointed  by  Dr.  White  in  1843],  and  regarded  by 
us,  and  I  believe  by  others,  as  a  single  man.  Edward  and  Clark  were 
only  the  sons  of  a  chief.  Hezekiah  did  not  come  for  me  himself,  but 
sent  a  man  [Brouillet  says,  page  56  (Ross  Browne,  40),  the  caution  he 
received  from  Mr.  McBean  ^*  obliged  me  to  be  content  with  sending 
ray  interpreter^']  and  a  boy  for  the  young  woman  that  was  a  member 
of  Mrs.  Whitman's  family.  The  contract  between  my  mother  and  Mrs. 
Whitman  was,  that  I  was  to  continue  my.  studies  with  Mrs.  Whitman, 
and  take  part  with  her  in  the  instruction  and  care  of  the  children. 

Q. — After  Mr.  Rogers  entered  the  house  wounded,  and  closed  the 
doors,  did  he  have  any  conversation  with  Nicholas  or  the  Manson  boys  ? 
A — No.    Neither  of  them  came  into  the  house. 

LosotDi.  Bewlet. 


i 
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Bey.  J.  S.  Oriffin  says  he  ifl  ready  to  testify  to  the  fact  that  the  above 
f  is  a  true  statement,  as  made  by  Miss  Bewley,  and  it  was  his  own  over- 
.  sight  at  the  time  that  har  oath  was  not  attached  before  a  joBtloe  of  the 
peace. 

There  was  no  other  person  living  at  the  time  that  ootdd  positiydy 
state  the  facts  as  given  by  Miss  Bewley ;  others  have  given  their  d^>o- 
sitions,  which  confirm  her  statements,  and  show  them  to  be  the  ample, 
mivamished  trath  of  the  whole  scene  that  passed  before  her,  and  her 
treatment  by  those  "  holy  fathers^  the  bishop  and  hispriesU.^ 

We  are  forced  to  confess,  that,  afler  studying  and  oopying  these  old 
documents  and  papers,  we  dare  not  trust  ourselves  to  express  an  opin- 
ion, lest  the  reader  should  say  our  feelings  have  overcome  our  better 
judgment.  .Therefore  we  will  simply  ask  a  question  or  two,  and  let 
each  reader  answer  for  himsel£ 

What  think  you,  kind  reader,  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and 
Roman  Catholic  Jesuits,  and  priests  and  bishop  in  Oregon  in  1847-^? 

Did  not  Dr.  Whitman,  his  wife,  and  all  at  his  mission  suffer,  and  many 
of  them  die,  to  save  Oregon  as  a  part  of  the  great  American  Republic  ? 

We  know  that  a  few  of  the  poor  miserably  deluded  Indians  beloi^^ing 
to  his  mission  have  suffered  an  ignominious  death  by  being  hung  like 
dogs  (a  death,  of  all  others,  the  most  odious  to  them),  and  for  what  ? 
Simply  because  they  were  deceived  by  those  who  knew  at  the  time  they 
were  deceiving  them ;  and  who  have  since  so  managed  as  to  deceive 
the  Christian  world,  and  bring  falsehood  to  cover  their  participation  in 
the  transaction. 

We  would  not  have  been  so  particular,  nor  copied  doeomentB  so 
extensively,  had  we  not  before  us  a  narrative  of  108  pages,  written  by 
one  of  these  "  holy  fcAhers^  Vicar-General  Brouillet,  purporting  to 
give  the  causes  both  remote  and  immediate  of  this  horrible  massacre; 
giving  it  the  title  of  "  Ih'otestantism  in  Oregon,  account  of  the  murder 
of  Dr.  Whitman^  and  the  ungrateful  calumnies  of  H.  H.  Spalding, 
Protestant  missionary,"  in  which  he  searches  back  even  before  the 
arrival  of  Dr.  Whitman  in  the  country,  and  cites  Rev.  Mr.  Parker's  first 
supposed  or  imaginary  statements  to  the  Indians  as  a  cause  of  the 
massacre,  which  we  know  to  be  false  and  unfounded  from  the  six  years* 
early  acquaintance  we  had  with  those  Indians;  and  also  from  the  per- 
sonal allusions  he  makes  to  transactions  with  which  we  were  intimately 
acquainted,  and  know  to  be  false  in  fact  and  inference.  Hiese  state- 
ments of  this  priest  and  his  associates,  McBean  and  Sir  James  Douglas, 
have  induced  us  to  extend  the  particulars  of  that  massacre  beyond  our 
original  design  in  giving  the  history  of  Oregon,  As  he  claims  great 
credit  for  himself  and  associates,  Stanfield  in  particular,  in  burying 
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the  dead,  and  showing  kindness  to  the  widows  and  orphans,  we  will 
give  another  item  to  show  the  character  of  the  thief ^  liar^  and  accomr 
pivot  in  that  massacre,  whom  this  priest^is  so  ready  in  his  narrative  to 
claim  as  a  saint. 

Mrs.  Catharine  Bewley  says:  '^Dr.  Prettyman  said  to  me  that  Joe 
Stanfield  told  him  at  his  own  housie,  when  the  sheriff  had  him  in  custody, 
that  ^  the  morning  of  the  day  when  yonng  Bewley  was  killed,  he  had 
gone  into  the  room  and  had  hid  every  thing  in  the  room  back  of  the 
bed  he  was  upon.'  This,  the  doctor  thought,  showed  that  he  was  the 
cause  of  his  being  killed." 

Under  date  of  Umatilla,  December  21, 1847,  Father  Blanchet,  bishop 
of  Walla  walla,  writes  to  Governor  Abemethy  as  follows : — 

^'  As  soon  as  I  had  been  informed  what  had  happened,  I  instantly 
told  the  two  chie&  near  my  house  that  I  hoped  the  women  and  children 
would  be  spared  until  they  could  be  sent  to  the  Wallamet.  They  an- 
swered: *  We  pity  them, — ^they  shall  not  be  harmed ;  they  shall  be  taken 
care  o^  as  before.'  I  hate  since  had  the  satisfaction  to  hear  that  they 
have  been  true  to  their  aoordy  and  that  they  have  taken  care  of  these 
poor  people." 

In  Father  BrouiUet's  narrative,  page  57  (Ross  Browne,  page  41),  he 
says :  ^^  On  the  3d,  the  bishop  called  for  the  Young  Chief  and  his 
brother  Five  Crows,  in  order  to  express  to  them  how  deeply  he  had  been 
pained  by  the  news  of  the  horrible  affi&ir  at  Wailatpu,  and  to  recommend 
to  their  care  the  widows  and  orphans^  as  well  as  the  men  who  had  sur- 
vived the  massacre.  They  protested  to  have  given  no  consent  to  what 
had  happened  at  Wailatpu,  and  promised  to  do  all  in  their  power  for 
the  survivors. 

*^  On  the  10th  we  received  the  painful  intelligence  that  two  other 
young  men,  who,  being  sick,  had  been  spared  by  the  Indians  at  the  time 
of  the  first  massacre,  had  since  been  torn  fix>m  their  beds  and  cruelly 
butchered." 

The  positive  testimony  in  regard  to  these  two  young  men  is  already 
before  the  reader.  J^  this  bishop  and  priest  do  not  act  and  narrate 
faJLsdy^  we  ask,  Whait  is  faJisehoodf 

After  giving  a  description  of  the  grand  council  held  at  the  Catholic 
mission  house' by  Tawatowe,  Tilokaikt,  Achekaia,  and  Gamaspelo, 
Bronillet  says,  on  page  67:  ''Before  taking  leave  of  the  chiefs, ^the 
bishop  said  to  them  all  publicly,  as  he  had  also  done  several  times 
privately,  that  those  who  had  taken  American  girls  should  give  them 
up  immediately.  And  then  all  entreated  Five  Crows  repeatedly  to  give 
up  the  one  whom  he  had  taken,  but  to  no  purpose."  How  does  this 
compare  with  Miss  Bewley's  testimony  ? 
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We  most  ask  to  be  excused  from  at  present  commenting  farther  npon 
the  notes  and  extracts  from  the  statements  of  these  several  parties^ 
They  are  before  yon,  reader,  not  as  fiction  or  imagination ;  they  are 
transactions  connected  with  the  history  we  are  writing.  The  state- 
ments on  the  part  of  this  bishop  and  his  priests  have  been  pnUished 
and  extensively  circulated,  and  have  been  believed,  and  have  had  fkr 
too  much  influence  in  encouraging  and  sustaining  them  among  thdr 
deluded  victms ;  besides  mystifying,  and  causing  a  pnbiic  sentiment 
to  be  generally  entertained  derogatory  to  the  Protestant  and  American 
missionary  influence  in  Oregon. 

We  have  given  an  account  of  this  bishop  and  his  priests  on  the  first 
commencement  of  their  missionary  efforts  among  the  Caynse  Indians, 
and  have  followed  them  thropgh  their  labors^  and  their  legitimate  re- 
sults, till  we  now  come  to  the  16th  of  December,  the  day  on  which  they 
received  a  wild,  incoherent — not  to  say  injudicious  and  foolish — letter 
from  Rev.  Mr.  Spalding,  which  they  gave,  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets 
and  shout  of  triumph,  on  their  arrival  in  Wallamet,  to  be  published  as 
evidence  of  their  extensive  influence  over  the  Indians,  and  to  destroy  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Spalding  as  a  missionary.  In  this  they  have  succeeded 
but  too  well,  and  for  which  we  should  look  closely  into  their  proceed- 
ings with  the  Indians. 

Brouillet,  on  the  58th  and  61st  pages  (41st  and  43d  of  Browne),  in 
speaking  of  the  Nez  Percys  who  brought  Mr.  Spalding's  letter,  says : — 

^^  We  had  reason  to  be  astonished  at  that  confidence  of  those  Indians, 
as  we  had  had  as  yet  no  opportunity  of  seeing  any  one  of  the  Nes 
Perces  since  our  arrival  in  the  country. 

^^  The  two  Nez  Perc£  chiefs  advised  the  Cayuses  to  take  measures  for 
avoiding  a  war  with  Americans.  They  requested  the  bishop  to  write 
to  Governor  Abemethy,  begging  him  not  to  send  up  an  army,  but  rather 
to  come  himself  in  the  spring  and  make  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Cay- 
uses, who  promised  that  they  would  then  release  the  captives  of  Wail- 
atpu, — ^promising  besides  to  offer  no  injury  to  Americans  until  they 
heard  the  news  from  Wallamet.  27ie  bishop  told  them  theU  Ae  v)a$ 
glad  of  their  proceeding^  and  was  disposed  to  assist  them  to  the  extent 
of  his  power^  but  that  he  could  not  write  without  knowing  the  opinion 
of  the  Cayuses,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  could  learn  this  he  would  send  an 
express  below.    He  then  encouraged  them  to  see  all  the  chiefs  about  it'' 

From  the  above  and  subsequent  statements  and  transactions,  we 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  bishop's  remark,  ^^thai  he 
was  glad  of  their  proceeding,'''*  There  can  be  no  question  that  he  did 
all  he  could  to  help  the  Indians,  and  to  defeat  the  provisional  troops 
and  government,  as  is  proved  by  the  evidence  already  given,  and  wiU 
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be  seen  as  we  proceed.  He  tells  the  Indians  that  he  could  not  write, 
without  knowing  the  opinion  of  the  Cayases ;  he  must  be  satisfied  that 
tbey  are  all  united,  and  when  he  has  learned  that  fact,  he  can  write  with 
more  assurance  and  effect  to  the  governor.  He  extends  consolation 
and  encouragement  to  Camaspelo  on  the  18th,  and  two  days  after  con- 
venes the  council  alluded  to.  .f.^ 

"Accordingly,  on  Monday,  20th  December,  1847,  at  the  Catholic 
Mission,  the  Cayuses  assembled  in  grand  council  held  by  Tawatowe  (or 
Young  Chief),  Tilokaikt,  Achekaia  (or  Five  Crows),  and  Camaspelo,  all 
the  great  chiefs  of  the  Cayuses,  in  presence  of  many  other  great  men 
(second  chiefs)  of  the  nation."  This  conncil  was  held  just  three 
months  and  three  days  after.  Brouillet  says  ^  that  Bishop  Blanchet 
met  Dr.  Whitman  at  Wallawalla,  and  said  to  him,  "  All  is  known,  I 
come  to  labor  for  the  conversion  of  Indians,  and  even  of  Americans, 
if  they  are  willing  to  listen  to  me."  And  we  say,  to  crush  and  drive 
the  Protestant  missions  from  the  country,  including  their  heretical 
settlements. 

We  wish  to  give  these  ^ovei^  priests  the  full  benefit  of  their  own  state- 
ments, as  we  shall  express  fully  our  opinion  of  them ;  besides,  we  presume 
that  not  one  in  a  thousand  will  be  able  to  understand  the  wonderful 
workings  of  Jesuitism  among  the  Indians  and  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try, without  extensive  quotations  from  their  books. 

The  narrative  continues :  "About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  all 
entered  the  mission  house.  The  bishop  was  present,  together  with 
Messrs.  Rousseau,  Leclaire,  and  myself  [Vicar-General  Brouillet,  the 
writer  of  the  narrative  we  are  quoting  from].  After  a  deep  silence 
of  some  minutes,  the  bishop  explained  to  them  the  object  of  the  meeting. 
He  began  by  expressing  to  them  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  seeing  them 
thus  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  on  a  most  important 
subject, — that  of  avoiding  war,  which  is  always  a  great  evil  He  told 
them  that  in  matters  of  importance  they  should  always  hold  a  council 
and  consult  those  who  might  be  best  able  to  give  them  good  advice ; 
that  in  giving  their  advice  separately,  they  were  liable  to  be  misunder- 
stood, and  thereby  expose  themselves  and  their  people  to  great  misfor- 
tunes ;  that  he  was  persuaded  that  if  the  chiefs  had  deliberated  together 
they  would  not  now  have  to  deplore  the  horrible  massacre  of  Wailatpu, 
nor  to  fear  its  probable  dtnsequences," 

The  reader  can  understand  how  sincere  these  "  holy  fathers  "  were 
in  saying  "  horrible  massacre  at  Wailatpu,*'  when,  instead  of  calling  on 
Dr.  Whitman,  as  Brouillet  says  he  "  cordially  promised  to  do,"  he  went 
to  an  Indian  lodge,  learned  of  the  massacre,  and  remained  all  night, 
writing,  the  Indians  say,  this  false  and  infamous  account  of  the  transac- 
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tion,  to  slander  the  dead  and  clear  the  guilty ;  and  the  next  morning 
baptized  three  of  the  Indian  children  before  going  to  the  assistance  of 
the  widows  and  orphans. 

The  bishop  told  them  '^  that  two  Nez  Perc6  chiefs  had  asked  him  to 
write  to  the  great  chief  of  Wallamet  (Governor  Abemethy)  to  obtain 
peace,  but  that  he  could  not  do  so  without  the  consent  of  the  Cayoses.^ 

It  will  be  remembered  that  up  to  the  arrival  of  Dr.  White,  in  1842,  as 
an  official  spy  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
drawing  the  pay  of  a  sub-Indian  agent,  the  company  had  not  allowed 
any  effort  to  combine  the  Indians ;  but  on  the  arrival  of  Dr.  White, 
they  at  once  made  use  of  him,  and  also  of  the  bishop  and  his  priests,  to 
form  just  the  combinations  they  wished  to  make  use  of,  to  strike  at  the 
settlements  at  the  proper  time. 

Tawatowe,  or  Young  Chief,  was,  up  to  the  time  of  the  taking  of  Fort 
Nez  Percys,  considered  a  head  chief;  but  in  consequence  of  the  part  he 
had  taken  in  that  affair  his  power  had  been  broken.  His  brother.  Five 
Crows,  was  advanced,  and  had  become  "the  &vorite  of  Dr.  Whitman, 
as  well  as  of  Dr.  White,  and  was  looked  upon  as  friendly  to  the  mission 
and  the  American  cause.  Jdiss  JBenoley^s  being  forced  to  became  his  wife 
was  apart  of  the  scheme  to  involve  him  in  the  toar  then  in  contempla- 
tion^ and  to  bring  about  a  union  of  the  tribe  under  the  very  plctusible 
reason  given  by  this  "  holy  father^  and  was  one  of  the  most  important 
measures  to  implicate  that  humane  and  Protestant  Indian  in  the  war 
measure  now  in  discussion  before  this  grand  Indian  council  at  the  house 
of  the  bishop.  The  bishop  says  "  that  the  propositions  which  those 
chiefs  wished  to  send  were  these :  1st.  That  Americans  should  not  come 
to  make  war ;  2d.  That  they  should  send  up  two  or  three  great  men  to 
make  a  treaty  of  peace ;  3d.  That  when  these  great  men  should  arrive, 
all  the  captives  shotdd  be  released ;  4th.  That  they  would  offer  no 
offense  to  Americans  befbre  knowing  the  news  from  below. 

'^  The  bishop  then  desired  them  to  speak  and  to  say  what  they  thought 
of  these  propositions. 

*^Camaspelo  spoke  first.  He  said  he  was  blind  and  ignorant,  and  had 
despaired  of  the  life  and  salvation  of  his  nation,  but  that  the  words  of 
the  bishop  had  opened  his  eyes,  consoled  and  encouraged  him ;  that  he 
had  confidence,  and  that  he  approved  the  propositions. 

^'The  chief  Tilokaikt  then  rose  to  say  tfiat  he  was  not  a  great 
speaker,  and  that  his  talk  would  not  be  long.  He  then  reviewed  the 
history  of  the  nation  since  the  arrival  of  the  whites  (French  people  or 
Hudson's  Bay  Company)  in  the  country  down  to  the  present  time.  He 
said  that  before  they  had  been  visited  by  white  men  the  Indians  were 
always  at  war  ;    that  at  the  place  where  Fort  WaUawalla  now  stood 
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nothing  bat  blood  was  continually  seen ;  that  they  had  been  taught  by 
the  whites  that  there  was  a  God  who  forbids  men  to  kill  each  other." 
*'A  jewel  of  gold  in  a  swine^s  snoat.''  This  is  the  Indian  that  assisted 
in  killing  Dr.  Whitman,  and  engaged  his  attention  while  his  companion 
gave  the  first  blow ;  and  he  afterward  cut  the  Doctor's  face  horribly 
-with  a  hatchet,  while  he  was  yet  alive.  But  let  us  continue  this  ^  holy 
father's  "  lesson  of  peace  and  morality  from  the  mouth  of  his  converted 
Indian,  for  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  he  is  now  fully  converted 
to  that  £Edth,  and  has  given  us  a  specimen  in  the  practice  of  the  religion 
lie  has  just  commenced  to  learn.  He  says,  ^'  that  since  this  time  they 
had  always  lived  in  peace,  and  endeavored  to  persuade  others  to  do  the 
same.  He  eulogized  Mr.  Pambrun ;  spoke  of  a  Nez  Perc6  chief  who 
liad  been  killed  when  going  to  the  States ;  afterward  of  the  son  of  Yel- 
low Serpent,  who  had  been  killed  by  Americans  in  California ;  said  that 
that  they  had  forgotten  all  this.  He  spoke  also  of  Dr.  Whitman  and 
Mr.  Spalding,  and  finished  by  saying  that  since  they  had  forgotten  all, 
he  hoped  that  the  Americans  would  also  forget  what  had  been  recently 
done ;  that  now  they  were  even." 

This  priest  is  careful  to  make  his  converted  Indian  tell  a  plausible 
story,  as  also  to  eulogize  Mr.  Pambrun  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
and  to  state  that  two  Indians  had  been  killed  while  in  company  with, 
or  by  Americans. 

As  to  the  killing  of  the  Nez  Perc6  chief  (so  called),  we  know  much 
more  of  it  than  this  priest  or  his  Indian.  The  Nez  Perc6  was  killed  in 
open  fight  with  the  Sioux,  at  Ash  Hollow,  on  the  Platte  River,  after  the 
party  had  fought  three  hours,  and  killed  fifteen  and  wounded  eight  of 
the  Sioux.  He  was  no  connection  of  this  Cayuse  tribe,  and  is  only 
referred  to  for  effect  The  bishop  makes  Tilokaikt  tell  a  falsehood  to 
shield  a  crime  in  himself  and  associates. 

The  killing  of  Elijah,  the  son  of  Yellow  Serpent,  is  equally  false  in  the 
statement  of  the  fact,  and  relation  of  the  circumstances.  Dr.  White, 
sub-Indian  agent,  etc.,  was  never  known  to  tell  the  truth  when  a  false- 
hood would  suit  his  plans  and  purposes  better ;  as  is  evident  in  this 
case,  which  is  given  that  the  reader  may  judge  of  its  truth.  Mr. 
Brouillet  comments  upon  Dr.  White's  letter  to  the  Department  at 
Washington,  April  4, 1846,  as  follows:  "After  speaking  of  some  diffi- 
culties that  occurred  in  California  between  the  Cayuses  and  Walla- 
wallas  on  one  part,  and  the  Spaniards  and  Americans  on  the  other,  on 
account  of  some  stolen  horses  that  the  Cayuses  and  Wallawallas  had 
taken  from  hostile  Indians  by  fighting  them  [this  is  altogether  a  mis- 
take, as  the  horses  belonged  to  the  Americans  and  Spaniards,  and  they 
had  their  Indians  guarding  them,  and  the  party  here  referred  to  killed  the 
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guard  and  attempted  the  life  of  an  American],  Mr.  White  passes  on 
to  relate  a  murder  there,  committed  coolly  by  an  American  the  fiill 
previous  upon  the  person  of  Elijah,  the  son  of  Yellow  Serpent^  the 
chief  of  the  Wallawallas,  in  the  following  way :  '  The  Indians  had  gone 
to  the  fort  of  Captain  Sutter  to  church,  and,  after  service,  Elijah  was 
invited  into  another  apartment,  taking  with  him  his  uncle.  Young 
Chief,  of  the  Umatilla  River,  a  brave  and  sensible  chief  of  the  age  of 
five  and  forty.' "  This  priest,  on  page  30  (J.  Ross  Browne,  page  28), 
makes  Mr.  McKinley  say  that  in  the  fall  of  1844,  the  Indians,  a  short 
time  after  their  return  from  California,  met  one  day  at  Fort  Walla* 
walla,  seven  hundred  in  number,  all  armed,  and  decided  to  walk  down 
immediately  upon  the  colony  of  the  Wallamet,  and  that  they  could 
be  stopped  only  by  the  Young  Chief,  who,  by  his  entreaties,  decided 
them  to  abandon  their  undertaking,  and  to  go  homa  We  are  led  to 
inquire,  why  did  not  these  Indians,  at  this  time,  direct  their  attention 
to  the  American  missions  in  their  midst,  and  take  their  revenge  then, 
instead  of  waiting  three  years,  and  then,  as  Brouillet  says,  maldng  this 
murder  a  cause  of  the  massacre  ?  McBean,  and  Bishop  Blanchet  and 
his  priests,  were  not  then  at  the  fort,  nor  among  those  Indians,  to  aid 
them  in  avenging  themselves  on  the  innocent. 

But  let  us  finish  the  account  of  this  horrid  transaction  on  the  part 
of  our  countrymen,  as  repeated  by  Brouillet  to  excuse  the  Wailatpu 
massacre. 

He  says  the  Young  Chief  went  into  the  room  with  Elijah,  and 
*^  while  there  in  an  unarmed  and  defenseless  condition,  they  commenced 
menacing  him  for  things  alleged  against  the  River  Indians  of  this  upper 
country,  in  which  none  of  them  had  any  participation ;  called  them 
indiscriminately  dogs,  thieves,  etc.''  The  truth  is,  that  this  party  went 
from  the  Cayuse  country  to  California  expressly  to  steal  horses  and 
cattle.  This  same  educated  Indian  boy  was  the  leader  of  the  party  in 
going  to  the  fort  He  and  the  Young  Chief  were  both  arrested,  and 
tried  by  a  military  court ;  the  chief  was  acquitted,  upon  the  evidence  of 
the  American  referred  to,  as  he  saved  his  life,  while  Elijah  was  for  kill- 
ing him.  Elijah  was  condemned,  and  shot,  to  prevent  other  similar 
parties  from  disturbing  the  settlements  and  killing  peaceable  Indians  in 
California.  This  is  the  reason,  as  Mr.  McEinley  doubtless  told  Brouil- 
let, why  the  Young  Chief  used  his  influence  to  prevent  any  attempt  at 
retaliation. 

The  narrative  continues :  "  This  American  then  observed,  *  Yesterday 
you  were  going  to  kill  me ;  now  you  must  die,'  and  drawing  a  pistol — 
Elijah,  who  had  been  five  or  six  years  at  the  Methodist  Mission,  and 
had  learned  to   read,  write,  and  speak   English   respectably,  said 
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deliberately,  *  Let  me  pray  a  little  first ;'  and  kneeling  down,  at  once 
commenced,  and,  when  invoking  the  Divine  mercy,  was  shot  through 
the  heart  or  vitals,  dead  upon  the  spot.  Taking  for  truth  an  Indian 
report  [which  in  this  case  suited  this  priest  and  Dr.  Whitens  purposes 
better  than  a  true  statement  of  the  facts  would],  this  horrible  affair 
created  considerable  excitement  [which,  he  tells  us  in  another  place, 
the  Young  Chief,  who  was  present,  was  able  to  quell],  and  there  is 
some  danger  of  its  disturbing  the  iriendly  relations  that  hitherto  ex- 
isted between  us  here  and  all  those  formidable  tribes  in  the  region  of 
Wallawalla  and  Snake  River.'' 

This  Indian  story  or  tragedy  is  useful  for  three  purposes.  First,  to 
show  Dr.  White's  disposition  to  have  his  -importance  known  to  the 
department  at  Washington.  Second,  to  show  the  disposition  of  this 
**  holy  fathety  the  Catholic  prieat^^  to  quote  a  case  of  the  kind,  to  jus- 
tify the  Whitman  massacre  by  the  Indians,  and  deceive  his  readers 
and  the  world  as  to  the  real  cause  of  that  transaction ;  thus  aiding  us 
in  bringing  home  the  guilt  of  a  crime  where  it  belongs.  Third,  to 
show  how  capable  he  is  of  misrepresenting  and  falsifying  historical 
facts,  to  excuse  a  foul  murder  of  American  citizens.  He  continues  to 
.  quote  Dr.  White  as  follows : — 

"Learning  from  Dr.  Whitman,  who  resides  in  their  midst,  how 
much  they  were  all  excited  by  reason  of  the  treacherous  and  violent 
death  of  this  educated  and  accomplished  young  chief,  and,  perhaps, 
more  especially  by  the  loss  they  had  sustained,  and  then,  afler  suffer- 
ing so  many  hardships  and  encountering  so  many  dangers,  losing  the 
whole,  I  apprehended  there  might  be  much  difficulty  in  adjusting  it,  par- 
ticularly as  they  lay  much  stress  upon  the  restless,  disaffected  scamps, 
late  from  Wallamet  to  California,  loading  them  with  the  vile  epithets 
of  dogs,  thieves,  etc.,  from  which  they  believed  or  aff'f^cted  to  believe 
that  the  slanderous  reports  of  our  citizens  caused  all  their  loss  and 
disasters,  and  therefore  held  ns  responsible.  He,  Ellis,  the  Nez  Perc6 
chief,  assured  me  that  the  Cayuses,  Wallawallas,  Nez  Percys,  Spokans, 
Ponderays,  and  Snakes  were  all  on  terms  of  amity,  and  that  a  portion 
of  the  aggrieved  party  were  for  raising  a  party  of  about  two  thousand 
warriors  of  those  formidable  tribes,  and  march  to  California  at  once,* 
and,  nobly  revenging  themselves  on  the  inhabitants  by  capture  and 
plunder,  enrich  themselves  upon  the  spoils ;  while  others,  not  indisposed 
to  the  enterprise,  wished  first  to  learn  how  it  would  be  regarded  here, 
and  whether  we  would  remain  neutral  in  the  affair.     A  third  party 

*  Bronillet,  in  his  haste  to  bring  Dr.  White  to  prove  his  statements  of  the  causes 
of  the  Whitman  massacre,  has  forgotten  that  he  was  assured  by  Mr.  McKinlej  that 
they  intended  to  go  to  the  Wallamet,  instead  of  California. 
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were  for  holding  us  responsible,  as  Elijah  was  killed  by  an 
and  the  Americans  incensed  the  Spaniards."* 

The  above  extract  is  quoted  by  Brouillet  for  so  base  a  purpose,  that 
it  seems  necessary,  in  order  to  correct  the  errors  of  Dr.  White  and 
this  priest,  to  give  it  in  full  We  have  given  the  statement  of  Mr. 
McKinley,  as  quoted  by  Brouillet,  which  shows  the  absurdity  of  this 
whole  document.  If  the  Young  Chief  went  into  the  room  and  saw 
Elijah  shot  down  in  the  brutal  manner  represented  by  Dr.  White,  he 
certainly  must  have  been  a  very  remarkable  and  forgiving  Indian  if  he 
used  his  influence  to  prevent  his  tribe  from  seeking  revenge ;  besides, 
we  find  in  the  subsequent  history,  that  even  Elijah's  own  &ther  did  not 
seek  to  avenge  his  death,  as  stated  by  this  priest  on  page  30  of  this 
narrative  (28th  of  Ross  Browne's  report). 

He  says:  ^'  And  in  the  spring  of  1847,  the  Wallawalla  chief  himaelf^ 
Yellow  Serpent,  started  with  a  party  of  Wallawallas  and  Cayuses  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  the  Americans  in  California,  whom  they 
thought  unsuspicious.  But  having  found  them  on  their  guard,  and  too 
strong  to  be  attacked  without  danger,  he  took  their  part  against  the 
Spaniards,  offered  his  services  to  them,  and  fought  in  their  ranks." 

This,  with  the  statement  of  Mr.  McBean,  as  will  be  given  in  bis 
letter,  shows  that  this  very  Rev.  Father  Brouillet  knew  nothing  of  j 
the  subject  he  was  writing  about,  and  was  ready  to  pick  up  any  state- 
ment that  might  be  made,  without  any  regard  to  its  absurdity  or 
plausibility.  I  query  whether  there  is  a  living  man  well  acquainted 
with  Dr.  White,  who  will  state  that  he  believes  he  would  tell  the  truth, 
officially  or  otherwise,  when  a  falsehood  would  suit  his  purposes  better ; 
and  from  a  careful  study  of  the  statements  and  writings  of  this  rev- 
erend priest^  we  are  forced  to  the  same  conclusion. 

Rev.  Mr.  Brouillet  has  filled  four  pages  and  a  half  of  his  narrative 
with  the  statements  of  William  Craig,  in  answer  to  questions  asked  by 
Hon.  P.  H.  Burnett,  all  of  which  show  that  Mr.  Craig  knew  nothing 
of  the  massacre  only  as  he  was  told,  by  two  Indians,  what  some  other 
Indian  said  that  some  other  Indian  had  said.  We  are  not  surprised 
that  Mr.  Burnett  gave  up  the  contest  with  Mr.  Spalding,  after  examin- 
ing such  a  witness  as  Mr.  Craig,  and  finding  that  he  knew  so  little 
relative  to  the  subject  in  question.  Suppose  Tom  Hill  and  the  Indian 
messenger  that  brought  the  news  to  Mr.  Spalding's  station  told  all 
they  heard  of  the  matter,  did  that  make  their  statements  true  ?  Or  did 
the  repeating  of  these  Indian  statements  by  Mr.  Craig  make  them  true  ? 
Rev.  Father  Brouillet  has  showed,  in  these  four  pages,  a  weakness  we 

*  See  the  whole  of  Dr.  Whitens  report^  chapter  60,  poge  38t  et  mq. 
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did  not  expect  to  find  in  a  man  with  so  many  sacred  titles  to  his  name. 
In  fact,  the  greater  part  of  his  statements  are  &om  persons  who  make 
them  as  coming  second-hand  from  the  Indians.  He  makes  Mr.  Craig 
repeat  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indian  messenger  the  statement  first  pub- 
lished in  Sir  James  Douglas's  letter  to  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  and  then 
in  conclusion  says,  on  page  29 : — 

^'Now  I  am  satisfied  that  erery  impartial  and  unprejudiced  per- 
son, after  reading  attentively  the  above  documents,  will  come  with 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  true  causes,  both  remote  and  immediate, 
of  the  whole  evil  must  have  been  the  following:  1st.  The  promise 
made  by  Mr.  Parker  to  the  Gayuses  and  Nez  Percfis  of  paying  for 
their  lands  every  year,  and  the  want  of  fulfillment  of  that  promise." 

Which  promise  Mr.  Parker  never  made,  and  which  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  and  these  Roman  priests  made  up  to  cause  difficulty 
with  the  Indians  and  American  ndssions  and  settlements. 

'^  2d.  The  death  of  the  Nez  Perc6  chief,  killed  on  his  way  to  the 
United  States;  when  he  was  in  company  with  Mr.  Gray,  and  in  his  ser- 
vice." This  Mr.  Gray  knows  to  be  false,  both  in  statement  and  infer- 
ence, as  already  ei^ained. 

This  priest  says :  ^\  The  conclusion  is  evident,  from  the  circumstances 
which  preceded  that  death,  and  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Nez  Percys 
against  Mr.  Spalding  and  all  the  people  of  his  establishment  on  account 
of  it,  and  likewise  from  the  general  habit  of  the  Indians  in  such  cases*." 

We  will  here  state  that  we  were  two  years  at  Mr.  Spalding's  station, 
on  returning  from  the  States,  and  saw  the  whole  Nez  PercS  tribe,  and 
employed  them  for  days  and  months,  and  worked  with  them,  and  ex- 
plored their  country  to  select  farms  for  them,  and  know  that  the  Nez 
Percys  never,  on  any  occasion,  made  the  least  disturbance  about  the 
station,  or  in  any  other  place,  on  account  of  the  death  of  that  Indian  ; 
and  we  know  that  neither  Mr.  Spalding  nor  ^ny  of  the  people  at  his 
place  were  ever  confined  in  their  houses  for  an  hour  on  account  of  it ; 
and  we  further  know  that  the  statement  made  by  Brouillet,  as  coming 
from  old  Toupin,  is  false  and  malicious,  and  only  shows  the  ignorance 
and  malice  of  this  priest,  who  has  made  these  false  statements,  as  he 
has  those  about  the  killing  of  Elijah,  to  cover  his  own  guilt  in  the  in- 
famous crime  charged  upon  him  and  his  associates. 

"  3d.  The  murder  committed  by  an  American  in  California  on  the 
person  of  Elijah,  the  son  of  the  Wallawalla  chief,  in  1844."  An- 
swered already. 

This  priest  says  of  Yellow  Serpent :  "  On  his  way  coming  back  from 
California  he  lost  many  of  his  people  from  sickness  [to  which  Istacus 
alludes  in  his  reasons  for  not  believing  that  Dr.  Whitman  was  the  cause 
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of  the  Indians  dying  bj  poison],  so  that  he  and  his  young  men,  when 
arriyed  at  home  in  the  fall,  felt  more  ill-disposed  than  ever  toward  the 
Americans,"  This  priest's  fourth  reason  embraces  the  tales  told  by  Tom 
Hill,  Joe  Lewis,  Finlay,  old  Tonpin,  and  Stanfield,  which  are  all  of  the 
same  class,  and  have  all  been  learned  from  the  same  reverend  teachers, 
and  copied  into  Sir  James  Douglas's  letter,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board,  *going  by  way  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

EQs  fifth  reason,  about  the  small-pox,  as  stated  by  Craig — ^the  Doctor 
and  Gray's  poisoning  melons — ^the  Doctor  being  a  physician,  shows 
that  he  is  terribly  pressed  for  a  plausible  reason  for  the  crime  he 
attempts  to  excuse.  His  sixth  reason — lack  of  sincerity.  Here  he  quotes 
Mr.  Spalding's  letter,  written  soon  after  his  return  home,  after  being  ex- 
posed six  days  and  nights  to  extreme  fatigue,  hunger,  and  cold, — ^his 
mind  racked  with  anxiety  and  fear  in  regard  to  himself  and  family, 
and  tortured  with  thoughts  of  the  scene  at  Wailatpu;  being  igno- 
rant of  any  of  the  particulars  of  the  massacre,  and  of  the  part  the 
bishop  and  his  priests  were  taking  in  it,  he  wrote  as  to  friends  whom 
he  thought  would  feel  for  his  situation.  He  also  quotes  a  letter  he 
received  through  P.  H.  Burnett,  signed  J.  Magone,  who  says:  "I 
recollect  distinctly,  however,  that  he  (Mr.  Spalding)  was  not  in  favor 
of  killing  all  the  Cayuses,  for  he  gave  me  names  of  some  four  or  five 
that  he  knew  to  be  friendly,  and  another  whom  I  marked  as  ques- 
tionable." (Mr.  S.  had  learned  more  of  the  particulars  of  the  mas- 
sacre.) Does  this  letter  prove  that  he  was  in  favor  of  killing  all  the 
Indians  but  the  ones  mentioned,  or  does  it  show  his  anxiety  lest  the 
innocent  should  perish  with  the  guilty,  which  led  him  to  give  those 
names  to  Major  Magone,  an  officer  in  the  provisional  army? 

We  have  natnrally  left  that  deep,  silent  grand  council  of  Indians, 
presided  over  by  his  reverence,  Bishop  Blanchet,  and  directed  our  at- 
tention to  other  important  facts  and  statements  relative  to  the  subject 
of  this  chapter. 

We  now  have  the  touching  appeal  of  Edward  'Klokaikt,  with  whom 
the  reader  has  become  acquainted  in  the  depositions  already  given.  He 
is  now  brought  before  us  in  this  grand  council  at  the  bishop's  house 
(page  66  of  Brouillet ;  page  44  Ross  Browne). 

"  Edward,  the  son  of  Tilokaikt,  then  came  forward,  bearing  in  his 
hand  the  Catholic  Ladder  stained  with  blood ;  he  repeated  the  words 
which  Dr.  Whitman  had  used 'when  he  showed  it  to  them,  one  or  two 
weeks  before  he  died:  *  You  see  this  blood/  it  is  to  show  you  that 
nowy  because  f/ou  have  the  priests  among  yow,  the  country  is  going  to 
be  covered  wth  blood  t  Ton  will  have  nothing  now  but  blood  P  He 
then  related  what  had  passed,  gave  a  touching  picture  of  the  afflicted 
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families  in  seeing  borne  to  the  grave  a  &tber,  a  mother,  a  brother,  or  a 
sister ;  spoke  of  a  single  member  of  a  fiimily  who  had  been  left  to  weep 
alone  over  all  the  rest,  who  had  disappeared.  He  stated  how  and  for 
what  the  murder  had  been  committed,  entered  into  the  most  minnte 
details,  avoiding,  however,  to  give  any  knaioledge  of  the  guilty^  re- 
peated the  words  which  Joseph  Lewie  said  had  passed  between  Dr. 
Whitman,  his  wife,  and  Mr.  Spalding,  and  finally  spoke  of  the  pretend- 
ed declaration  of  Mr.  Rogers  at  the  moment  of  his  death :  ^  that  Dr. 
Whitman  had  been  poisoning  the  Indians.' '' 

Reader,  need  I  tell  you  that  the  language  and  sentiment  above  quoted 
as  coming  from  Edward  Tilokaikt,  never  entered  bis  savage  Indian 
brain ;  that  this  speech  is  the  carefully  combined  and  studied  produc- 
tion of  the  author  of  the  narrative  we  have  quoted  it  from  ?  It  is  given 
in  connection,  repeated  and  combined  with  a  little  variation,  by  every 
individual  who  makes  a  statement  favorable  to  those  priests ;  and  in 
the  whole  list  of  statements  this  priest  Brouillet  and  McBean  are  the 
only  two  thatV^uld  write  or  translate  the  Indian  ideas  into  French  or 
£nglish ;  so  that  at  the  time  these  Indian  speeches  were  said  to  have 
been  made,  and  purport  to  have  been  translated  by  Brouillet,  it  is  plain 
to  be  seen  that  he  tells  his  own  story  to  suit  the  case  in  hand  ;  and  the 
letter  of  Sir  James  Douglas  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  shows  this  priest 
to  be  the  author  of  the  statements  contained  therein.  These  Indian 
assemblies  or  councils  were  held  to  more  closely  unite  the  tribe,  and 
give  a  coloring  of*  truth  to  the  malicious  statements  of  Joe  Lewis  and 
Edward  Tilokaikt 

All  these  false  statements  were  written  out  and  sent  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  under  date»  Vancouver,  9th  December,  1847,  while  Brouil- 
let says  this  Edward  Tilokaikt  repeated  them  as  a  reason  for  the  mas- 
sacre on  the  20th  December,  1847,  eleven  days  before  they  are  said 
to  have  been  repeated  by  the  Indians. 

Many  important  facts  can  only  be  reached  by  carefully  studying  the 
language  of  this  priest,  in  connection  with  the  evidence  obtained  from 
the  survivors,  and  their  subsequent  conduct,  and  the  foreign  corres- 
pondence  of  the  parties  who  were  seeking  the  exclusive  occupation  of 
our  country. 

From  the  statement  that  follows,  it  will  be  seen  how  careful  this  Jesuit 
ia  to  inform  us  that  these  propositions  come  from  the  Nez  Percys. 

He  says,  on  page  65 :  ^  After  having  deliberated  together,  the  chiefs 

« concluded  by  adding  something  to  the  propositions  of  the  Nez  Percft, 

insisting  principally  upon  the  reasons  which  they  pretended  oc^ht  to 

excuse  their  action,  and  requested  the  bishop  to*send  to  the  governor  in 

their  name  the  following  manifesto/* 
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'Bef(/re  ef>i»Tinz  this  impottaat 
panied  it  to  the  goremor  of  Oie^on,  wt  will 
tlie  '^pnriacie*'  to  tlie  book  in  vhich  we  find  h, 
loll  object  of  the  anthor  of  tbai  mnaUTe  in 
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''Tbe  following  interesting  namtire  was  fweyed  br  tbe  T^swy  Rer. 
Mr.  Brooillety  Ticar-general  of  Wallawalla,  aft  the  tine  of  the  exche- 
ment  eon.*eqaent  on  tbe  muder  of  Dr.  Wbiftaun  by  the  Indiaife<w  ar  I 
hi  answer  to  Mr.  Sfiaiding,  and  other  of  Dr.  Whitm^n^s  fui  loei  aasoc^ 
atea.  Althoagh  the  immediate  oocanon  has  fMawd  a  war,  it  is  prowr, 
itill,  to  pot  tbe  /acts  of  the  ctue  on  leeord ;  and  these  pngesi.  mhl-AL 
appeared  recently  in  the  oolomna  of  the  Xew  York  J^neetmoMTs  Jomrtt'tl, 
will  form  an  interesting  and  anthentie  chapter  in  the  hetory  of 
Protestant  mL<«iona.  *^  J.  A.  Mc^Lksraxs.** 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  65th  psge  of  this  fidae  and  malioous  nana- 
tire,  and  find  a  document  carelnllT  prepared,  as  MaUd  ^  Ut  mttikor^  in 
grand  council  as«*embled  under  the  eye  of  Bishop  RaDchet^  tbes 
bishop  of  Wallawalbi,  by  the  Tery  Rer.  Mr.  Brooillet,  etc  By  i 
eonory  glance  at  this  narrative  and  document,  it  will  be  seen  that  it 
is  prepared  as  coming  from  the  Indians  for  the  exprcM  purpose  of* 
bhu^kening  the  character  of  Dr.  Whitman,  his  wife,  Mr.  Spalding,  and 
Mr.  Rogers,  and  of  charging  them  with  being  the  cause  of  thm-  own 
murder,  and  the  mnrder  of  all  who  fell  at  Wailatpu  by  the  hands  of 
their  own  Indians,  the  Caynsesi  That  it  embodies  all  the  foul  slanders 
against  those  missions  that  have  been  collected  for  a  series  of  years, 
and  asserts  them  to  be  true,  without  a  single  deposition  or  statement 
having  been  made  before  any  court  or  justice  of  peace,  known  to  tbe 
laws  then  in  the  country.  These  statements,  from  preface  to  ^ftis,  go 
upon  the  presumption  that  the  title  and  professions  of  the  men  wiK)®e 
names  are  attached  are  sufficient  evidence  of  the  truth  of  an  v  statements 
they  may  make,  however  unreasonable  or  fidse  they  may  be.  Hie 
documents  above  referred  to  are  as  follows  (J.  R.  Browne,  page  45) : — 

^  Tbe  principal  chiefe  of  tbe  Cayuses,  in  council  assembled,  state :  That 
a  young  Indian  (Joseph  Lewis)  who  understands  English,  and  who 
slept  in  Dr.  Witman's  room,  heard  the  Doctor,  his  wife,  and  Mr.  Spal- 
ding express  their  desire  of  possessing  the  lands  and  animals  of  the 
Indians;  that  he  stated  also  that  Mr.  Spalding  said  to  the  Doctor, 
*  Hurry  giving  medicines  to  the  Indians,  that  they  may  soon  die;'  that 
the  same  Indian  told  the  Cayuses,  *  If  yon  do  not  kill  the  Doctor  soon, 
yon  will  all  be  dead  before  spring  ;*  that  they  buried  six  Cayuses  on 
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Sunday,  November  28,  and  three  the  next  dav ;  that  Mr.  Rogers,  the 
schoolmaster,  stated  to  them  before  he  di^d  that  the  Doctor,  his  wife, 
and  Mr.  Spalding  poisoned  the  Indians ;  that  for  several  years  past  they 
had  to  deplore  the  death  of  their  children ;  and  that,  according  to  these 
reports,  they  were  led  to  believe  that  the  whites  had  undertaken  to  kill 
them  all ;  and  that  these  were  the  motives  which  led  them  to  kill  the 
Americans.    The  same  chiefs  ask  at  present — 

'^  1st.  That  the  Americans  may  not  go  to  war  with  the  Cayuses. 

''  2d.  That  they  may  forget  the  lately  committed  murders,  as  the 
Cayuses  will  forget  the  murder  of  the  son  of  the  great  chief  of  Walla- 
walla,  committed  in  California. 

''  3d.  That  two  or  three  great  men  may  come  up  to  conclude  peace. 

^  4th.  That  as  soon  as  these  great  men  have  arrived  and  concluded 
peace,  they  may  take  with  them  all  the  women  and  children. 

''  5th.  They  give  assurance  that  they  will  not  harm  the  Americans 
before  the  arrival  of  these  two  or  three  great  men. 

"  6th.  They  ask  that  Americans  may  not  travel  any  more  through 
their  country,  as  their  young  men  might  do  them  harm. 

"  (Signed,)  "  Tilokaikt. 

"  Camaspblo. 
"  Tawatowb. 
.  "  achekaia. 

"Place  op  Tawatowk,  Umatilla,  December  20,  1847." 

\  *^  The  bishop  accompanied  this  manifesto  with  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  governor,  which  concluded  in  these  terms :  '  It  is  sufficient  to  state 
that  all  these  speeches  went  to  show,  that  since  they  had  been  instructed 
by  the  whites  they  abhorred  war,  and  that  the  tragedy  of  the  29th  had 
occurred  from  an  anxious  desire  of  self-preservation,  and  that  it  was 
the  reports  made  against  the  Doctor  and  others  which  led  them  to  com- 
mit this  act.  T/iey  desire  to  have  the  past  forgotten  and  to  live  in  pecuse 
as  before.  Your  excellency  has  to  judge  of  the  value  of  the  documents 
which  I  have  been  requested  to  forward  to  you.  Nevertheless^  toithout 
having  the  least  interUion  to  influence  one  way  or  the  other,  I  feel  my- 
self  obliged  to  tellyou^thsLt  by  going  to  war  with  the  Cayuses,  you  toiU 
likely  have  all  the  Indians  of  this  coutUry  against  yoti.  Would  it  be 
for  the  interest  of  a  young  colony  to  eoepose  herself  f  That  you  will 
have  to  decide  with  your  council' " 

Reader,  you  now  have  before  you  a  full  statement  of  the  most  impor- 
tant facts  of  the  Whitman  massacre,  and  of  the  part  taken  in  it  by 
"  the  holy  fathers^  the  Catholic  priests^^^  as  they  were  styled  by  Mr.  Mo- 
Bean,  of  Fort  Nez  Percys,  to  Mr.  Kimaey  and  his  wife. 
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The  part  taken  by  Mr.  McBean,  Mr.  OgdeD,  and  Sir  James  Douglas, 
will  be  given  in  another  chapter. 

The  above  manifesto  is  given  as  having  been  made  on  the  20tb  of 
December,  1847.  On  the  23d,  three  days  after,  when  this  very  Rev. 
Mr.  Bronillet  mounted  his  horse  to  go  to  the  fort,  he  told  Miss  Bewlej 
that  *'  if  she  went  to  Five  Crows^  lodge  any  more  she  must  not  come 
back  to  his  house.*'  Miss  Bewley  says :  "^  The  bishop  told  me  I  had 
better  go.  *  *  *  The  bishop  sent  an  Indian  with  me ;  he  took  me  to 
Five  Crows'  lodge.  ♦  *  ♦  The  bishop  finaUy  ordered  me  to  go, 
*    *    *    I  foun^  I  could  get  no  help.^ 

These  are  the  solemn  affirmations  of  this  intelligent  young  American 
lady,  who  was  present  at  the  bishop's  house  when  this  manifesto  was 
prepared. 

Were  this  Bishop  Blanchet  and  his  priests  true  and  sincere  in  what 
they  said,  and  in  the  advice  they  say  they  gave  to  the  Indians  ? 

We  have  now  traced  what  may  be  ten;ned  the  missionary  account  of 
this  painful  tragedy,  as  given  by  both  parties.  Our  readers  mnst  judge 
for  themselves  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  all  the  parties  involved, 
and  also  of  the  application  to  our  subject  of  the  extensive  extracts  we 
have  given.  We  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  those  whom  we  con- 
ceive to  be  the  prime  movers,  and,  in  consequence,  the  most  deeply 
implicated  in  this  tragedy. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  allude  to  the  intimate  connection  existing 
between  the  Jesuit  missions  in  Oregon  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany. As  early  as  1836,  that  company  brought  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
chaplain  to  Vancouver  for  political  reasons,  whom  they  soon  dismissed 
and  attempted  to  disgrace,  as  unworthy  of  belief  in  any  statement  he 
might  make.  Soon  after,  in  the  fall  of  1838,  two  Roman  priests  arrived 
at  Vancouver  and  took  charge  of  the  religious  and  literary  instructions 
of  the  members  of  the  company, — of  their  children  and  servants,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  of  all  the  Indians  in  the  country ;  and  while  the  com- 
pany professed  friendship  for  the  American  missionaries,  they  were 
active  and  vigilant  to  defeat  all  their  efforts  to  enlighten  and  civilize 
the  Indians,  enlisting  sufficient  American  influence  to  distract  and 
divide  the  American  people,  so  as  to  cover  up  their  main  object  of 
securing  the  country  for  British  Territory.  This  will  be  seen  by  evi- 
dence already  quoted  from  our  English  authors,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  and  Sir 
Edward  Belcher,  and  the  refusal  of  Sir  James  Douglas  to  aid  the  pro- 
visional government,  or  furnish  supplies  for  their  troops,  and  the  fact 
that  they  did  embrace  every  opportunity  to  supply  the  Indians  with 
guns,  powder,  and  balls,  and  sought  to  combine  the  whole  Indian  power 
and  prejudice  against  the  settlements. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

The  Hudson's  ^y  Company's  and  the  priests'  part  in  the  massacre.— McBean's  mes* 
senger. — ^Plot  divulged  to  Hinman,  Ogden,  and  Douglas. — ^Douglas's  remark  to 
Hinman. — ^McBean's  letter.— His  perrersion  of  fiusts.— Comments. — Sir  James 
Douglas's  letter  to  Gh>yemor  Abemethj. — His  Sandwich  Islands  letter. — ^Its  false- 
hood and  absurdity. — Mr.  Hinman^s  letter  to  Qovernor  Abemethy. — ^The  dates. — 
Assertion  of  Robert  KewelL — Hudson's  Bay  Company  v.  United  States. 

Ws  learn  from  Mr.  McBean's  letter,  giyen  below,  that  his  horse  guard 
and  interpreter  were  at  Dr.  Whitman's  mission  and  saw  the  dead  bodies ; 
and  from  Indians  we  learn  that  they  were  kept  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
BrouUlet,  and  took  his  account  of  the  massacre  (which  he  spent  most 
of  the  night  in  preparing)  to  Mr.  McBean.,  They  also  reported  to  him 
that  three  parties  of  Indians  were  preparing,  and  about  to  start,  to  de- 
stroy the  remaining  Protestant  missions  and  American  settlements  in 
middle  Oregon,  including  the  station  at  the  Dalles ;  that  the  women 
and  children  were  to  be  held  as  hostages,  or  captives  for  future  dis- 
posal ;  that  letters  and  a  statement  were  prepared  by  Mr.  McBean,  and 
instructions  given  to  his  messenger  that  he  might  inform  the  Indians  on 
his  way  down  to  Vancouver  of  what  had  happened,  but  he  must  not  give 
any  information  to  any  American  on  the  wsey,  or  at  the  Dalles.  We 
learn  from  the  Hon.  A.  Hinman  that  this  messenger  went  to  him  at  the 
Dalles  station,  and  told  him  that  he  was  sent  by  Mr.  McBean  to  Van- 
couver for  men,  to  replace  such  as  had  died  of  sickness  at  Fort  Nez  Percys. 
The  messenger  took  dinner  with  Mr.  Hinman,  who  went  with  him  to 
the  Indian  lodges,  where  the  messenger  told  the  Indians  of  the  massacre. 
Mr.  Hinman  procured  a  canoe  and  started  with  him  to  go  to  Vancouver. 
They  reached  Cape  Horn,  some  thirty  miles  above  that  place,  and  there, 
while  windbound,  he  informed  Mr.  Hinman  of  what  had  occurred, 
making  a  full  confession,  that  **  the  prie$t8y  Mr.  McBean^  and  he  were 
bad  in  trying  to  deceive  him  and  have  his  family  and  people  killed  by 
the  Indians ;"  told  of  his  instructions,  'and  of  what  was  expected  to  be 
done  with  all  the  Americans  in  the  country,  and  that  he  was  the  bearer 
of  letters  to  Governor  Ogden  from  Mr.  McBean. 

We  will  now  go  with  this  express  to  Vancouver.  Says  the  Hon«  A. 
Hinman,  who  is  still  alive,  and  has  made  oath  to  the  truth  of  his  state- 
ments :  ^*  We  went  first  to  Mr.  Ogden's  room  and  informed  him  of  the 
massacre.    He  was  shocked,  and  said :  '  Mr.  Hinman^  you  can  now  see 
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what  nfpomium  in  rdigion  tcUi  do?  We  then  went  to  lie  T^vm^im^^ 
room  and  infonned  him,  and  wben  Mr.  Ogden  was  yaam^  tke  roo^  Le 
said :  '  Mr,  DfmgJoJL,  you  wee  note  tthai  ofpo&iiiom  im  reS^iem  d'j^.^ 
After  a  moment^s  pause,  Mr.  Dongbs  replied,  *  1%9V  mmf  he  ^iktr 
eaugesJ*^ 

Reader,  will  too  torn  back  and  read  orer  tlie  ehaptw  on  tbe  Ei^^i?2i 
Hudson'**  Ba  J  Compan  j^s  effort  to  secme  Oregon,  and  aee  if  tkxe  L^ 
not  been  a  desperate  effort  made,  since  Dr.  McLangiifia  left  ihmt  c^-m- 
panj,  to  overcome  bis  mistakes  and  his  humane  poller  toward  JksK-n- 
caos.  Look  also  at  the  chapter  on  the  English  Hwhom*  Bay  Cim- 
pany*s policy  rehLtiye  to  Rapert'*s  Land  and  Or^on,  and  learn  fully  wLa: 
Mr.  Ogden  and  Mr.  (now  Sir  James)  Douglas  meant  bv  these  expii  isii*c5 
made  to  Mr.  Hinman,  who  says:  ^Mr.  Douglas  turned  to  nwv  aiti 
wished  to  know  why  I  was  not  at  home  at  so  perilous  a  time.  I  to!d 
him  I  had  receiTed  no  letter  from  Walla  walla,  and  did  not  learn  of  the 
massacre  till  below  the  Cascadesi  At  this  he  expressed  surprise,  and 
said,  ^Mr.  McBean  ought  by  all  means  to  have  informed  yon  of  your 
danger.' 

^  After  this  the  express  was  opened,  and  Mr.  Douglas  read,  and  I  lis- 
tened to  the  account  as  given  by  Mr.  McBean,  and  also  of  his  aeconiii 
of  three  parties,  which,  Mr.  McBean^s  letter  said,  Indian  report  says  are 
fitting  out,  one  to  the  saw-mill  to  kill  the  Americans  at  that  place,  and 
one  to  Rev.  Mr.  Spalding^s  station  to  cut  off  the  Americans  at  that 
place,  and  one  also  to  the  Dalles  to  cut  off  those  at  that  station. 

**  I  said  to  Mr.  Douglas,  ^  How  is  it  possible  that  Mr.  McBean  could 
have  treated  me  in  this  way  ?  How  is  it  possible  he  did  not  inform 
me?*  Mr.  Douglas,  after  a  little  pause,  said,  *  Mr.  Hinman^  «e«  mwt 
consider  that  the  poor  man  was  in  cireumstanees  of  yrtal  perplesaty^  and 
might  not  know  lohat  to  do?  " 

This  was  not  the  case,  for  Mr.  McBean  did  give  him  positive  instruc- 
tions, as  we  learn  ft^m  Mr.  Hinman^s  statement  He  savs:  **  After 
hearing  this  dreadful  account  from  the  Canadian,  I  asked  him  why  he 
did  not  inform  me  before  I  left  my  house.  He  said  Mr.  McBean  toid 
him  to  say  nothing  about  it  to  them  at  the  Dalies  P^ 

Soon  after  the  messenger  and  Mr.  Hinman  left  the  Dalles,  the  Lidians 
went  to  the  station  and  informed  P.  Whitman,  the  doctor's  nephew, 
that*  his  uncle  and  aunt,  and  all  the  Americans  at  that  place,  were 
killed.  This  Indian  report  was  not  credited ;  they  could  not  believe 
that  Mr.  McBean  would  send  a  messenger,  as  he  had  done,  and  not 
inform  them  of  what  had  actually  taken  place. 

The  reader  will  remember  the  deposition  of  Mr.  Kimzey  in  relation 
to  Mr.  McBean's   statements    about  the  ^'holy  fathers,  the  Catholic 
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priests,'*  and  the  subsequent  instructions  to  him,  to  let  the  Indians  know 
he  was  from  the  fort. 

We  will  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  mutilated  letter  of  William 
McBcan,  as  furnished  by  Sir  James  Douglas  to  Governor  Abernethy, 
and  published  in  the  Oregon  Spectator^  December  10,  1849 : — 

"FoET  Nbz  Pbrcks,  Nov.  30,  1847. 
**  To  the  Board  of  Manckgera : 

"  GsinxBMSN, — It  is  my  painful  duty  to  make  you  acquainted  with 
a  horrible  massacre  which  took  place  yesterday  at  Wailatpu,  about 
which  I  was  first  apprised,  early  this  morning,  by  an  American  who  had 
escaped,  of  the  name  of  Hall,  and  who  reached  this  place  half-naked 
and  covered  with  blood,  as  he  started  at  the  outset ;  the  information  I 
received  was  not  satisfactory.  He,  however,  assured  me  that  the  Doctor 
and  another  man  were  killed,  but  could  not  tell  us  the  persons  who  did 
it,  and  how  it  oiiginated.  I  immediately  determined  on  sending  my 
interpreter  and  one  man  to  Dr.  Whitma(i  to  find  out  the  truth,  and,  if 
possible,  to  rescue  Mr.  Manson^s  two  sons  and  any  of  the  survivors.  It 
so  happened  that,  before  the  interpreter  had  proceeded  lialf-way,  the 
two  boys  were  met  on  their  way  hither,  escoited  by  Nicholas  Finlay, 
iC  having  been  previously  settled  among  the  Indians  that  these  boys 
should  not  be  killed  [Mr.  McBean  should  have  added,  as  per  my  in- 
structions] ;  as  also  the  American  women  and  children  [as  per  Joseph 
Stanfield^s  direction,  as  he  had  taken  Mrs.  Hays  for  a  wife,  and  several 
Indians  were  to  have  the  young  women  at  the  station  for  wives]. 
Tilokaikt  is  the  chief  who  recommended  this  measure.  I  presume  that 
you  are  well  acquainted  that  fever  and  dysentery  have  been  raging  here 
and  in  the  vicinity,  in  consequence  of  which  a  great  number  of  Indians 
have  been  swept  away,  but  more  especially  at  the  Doctor's  place,  where 
he  had  attended  upon  the  Indians.  About  thirty  souls  of  the  Cayuse 
tribe  died,  one  after  another,  who  evidently  believed  the  Doctor  poisojied 
them,  and  in  which  opinion  they  were,  unfortunately,  confirmed  by  one 
of  the  Doctor's  party.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  this  has 
been  the  sole  cause  of  the  dreadful  butchery.  In  order  to  satisfy  any 
doubt  on  that  point,  it  is  reported  that  they  requested  the  Doctor  to 
administer  medicine  to  three  of  their  friends,  two  of  whom  were  really 
sick,  but  the  third  feigned  sickness,  and  that  the  three  were  corpses  the 
next  morning.  After  they  were  buried,  and  while  the  Doctor's  men 
were  employed  slaughtering  an  ox,  the  Indians  came  one  by  one  to  his 
..ouse,  with  their  arms  concealed  under  their  blankets,  and,  being  all 
assembled,  commenced  firing  on  tliose  slaughtering  the  animal,  and  in 
a  moment  the  Doctor's  house  was  surrounded ;  the  Doctor,  and  a  young 
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lad  bionght  ap  by  hiiiMelf^  weie  flbot  in  the  hooe.  His  hAjj  Mr. 
Rogers,  and  the  children  had  taken  relbge  in  the  garret,  but  were 
dragged  down  and  dispatched  (excepting  the  diildm)  ontaide,  where 
their  bodies  were  left  exposed. 

^  It  ia  reported  that  it  waa  not  thdr  intention  to  kill  Mr.  Bogera,  in 
consequence  of  an  avowal  to  the  following  effect,  iHiich  he  is  said  to 
have  made,  and  which  nothing  bat  a  desire  to  saTC  his  life  eoold  have 
prompted  him  to  do.  He  said,  *  I  waa  one  evening  1  jin^  down,  and 
overheard  the  Doctor  telling  Rev.  Mr.  Spalding  that  it  waa  beat  jon 
should  all  be  poisoned  at  once,  but  that  the  latter  told  him  it  waa  beat 
to  continue  slowly  and  cautiously,  and  between  this  and  spring  not  a 
soul  would  remain,  when  they  would  take  poaseasion  of  your  lands, 
cattle,  and  horses.* 

^  These  are  only  Indian^^reports,  and  no  person  can  believe  the  Doctor 
capable  of  such  an  action  without  being  aa  ignorant  and  brutish  as  the 
Indians  themselves.  One  of  the  murderers,  not  having  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  above  understanding,  shot  Mr.  Rogers." 

This  confession  is  made,  as  the  reader  will  notice,  and  attributed  to 
Mr.  Rogers,  in  order  to  give  the  coloring  of  truth  to  Joe  Lewis's  state- 
ment. There  appears,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  statements  of 
Vicar-^eneral  Brouillet's  Indian  council  and  this  of  McBean's,  a  little 
doubt  which  to  make  the  author  of  that  story.  Sir  James  Donglas  has 
adopted  McBean's  statement,  as  the  most  plausible,  in  his  report,  as  it 
is  attributed  to  one  of  the  Doctor^s  own  party. 

The  whole  thing,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  testimony  of  Miss  Bewley,  is 
utterly  false,  and,  as  McBean  has  said,  only  Indian  reports ;  and,  we 
will  add,  told  to  them  by  Stanfidd^  Joe  LewU^  and  J^nkty^  a  French- 
man, an  Indian,  and  a  half-breed,  all  under  the  influence,  and  probably 
in  the  service,  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  priests.  And 
McBean,  Sir  James  Douglas,  and  Brouillet  are  more  brutish  than  the 
Indiana,  in  putting  such  reports  in  cireulation.  If  they  had  no  confi- 
dence in  them,  why  did  they  repeat  them,  giving  them  the  color  of 
truth  f  And  why  do  they  pretend  to  say  "  his  life  would  have  been 
spared,"  and  it  was  only  a  mistake  that  ho  was  shot  ?  Bewley  and 
Sales  were  brutally  murdered  the  eighth  day  after  Rogers  was,  for 
Bewley's  saying  he  did  not  believe  the  stories  about  poisoning  Indians, 
and  that  he  believed  the  priests  were  the  cause  of  it  If  the  Doctor, 
and  Mr.  Spalding,  and  Mrs.  Whitman  were  the  only  ones  they  thought 
injuring  them,  why  attempt  to  kill  all  the  Americans  at  the  station  ? 
Why  make  the  arrangements  as  extensive  as  Vicar-General  Brouillet 
tells  Mr.  Spalding  they  were  (on  page  51  of  his  narrative,  38  of  Ross 
Browne's  report) :  ^'  I  ktievo  thai  the  Itidiana  were  angry  wUh  ailAmeri' 
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ecmSy  and  more  enraged  against  Mr.  Spalding  than  any  other ;" — on 
54th  page :  "  I  know  not ;  you  know  the  country  better  than  I  do.  All 
that  I  know  is,  that  the  Indians  say  the  order  to  kill  Americans  has 
been  sent  in  aU  directionsJ*^ 

Without  the  history  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the  North- 
west Fur  Company  before  us,  we  would  be  quite  incapable  of  compre- 
hending the  expressions  and  statements  of  this  priest  to  Mr.  Spalding. 
Were  we  ignorant  of  that  history,  and  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
Btatements  to  which  they  have  made  oath  in  relation  to  their  claims 
against  our  government,  wa  could  not  understand  these  letters  of 
McBean  and  Douglas.  * 

We  are  also  in  possession  of  other  facts,  respecting  the  treatment  of 
their  own  countrymen  who  have  unfortunately  fallen  under  their  dis- 
pleasure, which  is  here  repeated  upon  Dr.  Whitman  and  Mr.  Rogers. 

We  would  cut  all  these  communications  short,  and  make  a  general 
statement,  but  we  would  be  charged  (as  we  have  already  been)  with 
**  stringing  together  statements  without  facts ;"  besides,  all  these  Hud- 
son's Bay  /documents  and  statements  have  had  a  powerful  influence  to 
destroy  the  characters  of  good  men  who  are  dead,  and  shield  the  vile 
conduct  of  the  guilty,  who  are  still  living. 

So  far  as  McBean  was  concerned,  he  obeyed  orders  as  implicitly  as 
Grant  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  did,  when  he  sent  forty  families^ 
in  1846,  into  the  mountains  of  Califomia^  to  perish  in  the  snoto  with 
cold  and  hunger.  McBean  must  assist  in  blackening  the  character  of 
Whitman,  Rogers,  and  Spalding,  to  protect  that  of  the  ^'  holy  fathers^ 
ike  Catholic  priests.^^ 

McBean  in  his  letter  further  says :  '*  It  is  well  understood  that  eleven 
lives  were  lost  and  three  wounded.  It  is  also  rumored  that  they  are  to 
make  an  attack  upon  the  fort ;  let  them  come  if  they  will  not  listen  to 
reason ;  though  I  have  only  five  men  at  the  establishment,  I  am  prepared 
to  give  them  a  warm  reception ;  the  gates  are  closed  day  and  night,  and 
bastions  in  readiness.  In  company  with  Mr.  Manson's  two  sons  was 
sent  a  young  half-breed  lad  brought  up  by  Dr.  Whitman ;  they  are  all 
here,  and  have  got  over  their  fright." 

This  portion  of  the  letter  is  supposed,  by  Mr.  Hinman,  to  have  been 
put  in  by  Mr.  Douglas  in  place  of  that  which  related  to  sending  parties 
to  destroy  Americans  at  other  places ;  and  to  show  to  the  world  that 
they  were  threatened  by  the  Indians,  as  well  as  the  Americans.  The 
same  as  Brouillet  is  careful  to  tell  us  that  *^  he  was  afraid  the  Indians 
would  kill  him,"  and  that  the  priests  were  not  safe  among  them. 

**  The  ringleaders  in  this  horrible  butchery  are  Tilokaikt,  his  son, 
Big  Belly,  Tamsaky,  Istacns  [a  true  friend  of  the  Americans,  who  was 
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only  a  witness  of  the  murders],  Towmoalisk,  etc.  I  understand  from  the 
interpreter  that  they  were  making  one  common  grave  for  the  dead. 
The  houses  were  stripped  of  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  property  ;  but 
when  they  came  to  divide  the  spoils,  they  all  fell  out  among  themselreSy 
and  all  agreed  to  put  back  the  property.  lam  happy  to  stcUe  the  Wal- 
lawaUa  chief  had  no  hand  in  the  whole  business." 

If  this  is  true,  the  killing  of  the  Wallawalla  chiefs  son  in  California 
could  not  have  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  massacre,  as  alleged  in  the 
narrative  of  the  very  Rev.  Mr.  Brouillet. 

"  They  were  aU  the  Doctor' $  own  people^ — the  CayuitesJ*^ 

This  we  should  expect,  as  it  would  enable  those  who  wished  to  make 
their  own  guilt  appear  innocence.  The  Doctor's  people  alone  were  to 
commence  killing  the  Americans.  It  is  asserted  by  good  authority, 
that  a  part  of  Mr.  Spalding's,  and  the  Indians  at  the  Dalles,  were  ready 
to  engage  in  the  same  business,  from  the  same  advice  and  orders. 

^  One  American  shot  another,  and  took  the  Indian^  part  to  save  his 
own  life" 

This  statement  by  McBean  is  made,  as  will  be  seen,  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  there  was  a  quarrel  among  the  Americans,  and  that  they 
were  ready  to  betray  and  shoot  each  other  and  take  the  pai*t  of  the 
Indians.  The  reader  will  recollect  that  this  shooting  refers  to  the  In- 
dian Joe  Lewis,  in  killing  one  of  the  Sager  boys,  and  is  explained  par- 
ticularly by  Sir  James  Douglas  in  his  Sandwich  Islands  letter,  for  the 
information  of  the  American  Board  of  Missions.  This  fact  goes  to  show 
that  Sir  James  had  received  a  more  particular  and  carefully  prepared 
account  than  Mr.  McBean  had ;  while  the  one  was  a  summary,  the 
other  was  the  particulars  so  arranged  as  to  implicate  Dr.  Whitman, 
Mr.  Spalding,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mrs.  Whitman,  and  another  American,  to 
show  that  they  were  not  only  ready  to  poison  the  Indians,  but  to  kill 
and  betray  each  other  to  save  their  own  lives;  thus  showing  the 
intimate  connection  and  complicity  of  Sir  James  with  the  very  rev. 
vicar-general,  in  giving  countenance  to  this  infamous  slander,  and 
publishing  it  to  the  world  over  his  own  signature,  and  using  all  his 
influence  to  shield  and  clear  the  instigators  of  the  crime. 

It  can  not  be  urged  that  Sir  James  received  his  particular  informa- 
tion at  some  other  time,  for  his  letters  to  Governor  Abemethy  and  the 
Sandwich  Islands  were  dated,  the  one  to  the  governor,  December  7, 
1847,  in  which  he  says,  "A  copy  of  Mr.  McBean^s  letter  herewith  will 
give  you  aU  the  particulars  known  to  as  of  this  indescribably  painful 
event ;"  and  the  one  to  the  Islands,  December  9,  1847,  in  which  he 
gives  more  particulars. 

The  impression  is  irresbtibly  fixed  in  the  mind,  that  Mr.  Brouillet 
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Spent  most  of  the  night,  on  amving  at  Wailatpu  (before  the  dead  were 
buried),  in  Tilokaikt's  lodge  or  camp,  arranging  and  writing  those  state- 
ments and  particularB,  so  that  Sir  James  Douglas  could  give  his  ap- 
proval, and  that  they  would  go  to  the  American  Board  of  Missions  and 
the  friends  of  tjie  mai*dered  dead,  with  the  sanction  of  his  name, 
implicating  the  dead  as  having  brought  about  this  horrible  massacre. 

Another  reason  for  this  impression  is,  that  in  all  the  public  and 
private  correspondence  between  any  of  these  parties,  there  is,  and 
always  has  been,  the  most  intense  anxiety  shown  to  prevent  the  open 
discussion  of  that  transaction,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  next  paragraph  in 
McBean's  letter,  and  by  the  promptness  with  which  Mr.  Ogden  reported 
to  Bishop  Blanchet;  Mr.  Spalding's  injudicious  remarks  to  Major 
Magone  on  the  trip  down  the  river ;  the  manner  of  Mr.  Spalding's  very 
unwise  and  imprudent  letter  to  the  bishop  and  his  priests,  was  published 
and  commented  upon  by  them ;  the  promptness  of  Mr.  Douglas  to  de- 
mand an  explanation  of  Colonel  Gilliam's  supposed  statement ;  the 
refusal  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  furnish  supplies  to  the  pro- 
visional troops;  and  the  fact  that  the  company  did  supply  1,080  pounds 
of  powder,  1,800  pounds  of  balls  and  shot  to  the  priests  for  the  Indians, 
with  three  cases  containing  thirty-six  guns,  all  of  which  were  seized  by 
Lieutenant  Rogers  at  the  Dalles,  and  should  have  been  (but  were  not) 
confiscated.  We  will  now  ask  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  re- 
mainder of  this  (to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  Romanists  in  gen- 
eral) glorious  news  of  the  complete  victory  they  had  obtained  over 
JE^otestantism  and  its  missions  in  Oregon. 

Mr.  McBean,  or  Sir  James  Douglas,  we  do  not  know  which,  says : 
"  Allow  me  to  draw  a  veil  over  this  dreadful  affair  which  is  too  painful 
to  dwell  upon,  and  which  I  have  explained  conformable  to  information 
received  and  with  sympathizing  feelings. 

'*  I  remain,  with  much  respect,  gentlemen, 

"  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

«  William  McBban.'* 

We  can  scarcely  retain  the  expressions  of  Whew  I  Horrible  !  etc.,  as 
we  give  the  balance  of  this  important  letter,  copied  and  given  to  the 
public  of  Oregon,  under  the  eye  of  Sir  James  Douglas,  with  th< 


"  N.  B. — I  have  just  learned  that  the  Cayuses  are  to  be  here  to-morrow 
to  kill  Serpent  Jaune,  the  Wallawalla  chief.  "  W.  McB." 

"  Names  of  those  who  were  killed :  Dr.  Whitman,  Mrs.  Whitman, 
Mr.  Rogers,  Hoffman,  Sanders,  Osbom  [not  killed].  Marsh,  John  and 
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Francis  Sager,  Ganfield  [not  killed],  and  a  sailor,  besides  three  that 
were  wounded  more  or  less — ^Messrs.  Hall,  Kimball,  and  another  whose 
name  I  can  not  learn.  ^  W.  McBsah.^ 

Could  the  reader  look  at  the  exact  original  copy  of  that  letter,  aad 
of  that  as  found  in  the  Spectator  of  December  10,  1847,  and  hear  the 
expressions  of  sentiment  and  feeling  among  a  portion  of  the  people  at 
Oregon  City ;  and  listen  to  some  of  the  private  consultations,  and  hear 
the  opinions  there  expressed,  he  would  be  able  to  understand  the  im- 
pression that  this,  with  some  other  letters  published  at  that  time,  made 
upon  the  public  mind. 

There  was  in  one  little  council  of  a  number  of  the  then  representa- 
tives of  Oregon,  a  disposition  to  let  that  foul  murder  pass,  without 
making  an  effort  to  avenge  those  deaths,  or  punish  the  Indians.  One 
of  that  little  council  exclaiiped  with  an  oath,  '^  Gentlemen,  we  most  not 
allow  that  murder  to  pass,  without  an  effort  to  punish  those  concerned 
in  it ;  and  for  one,  I  know  that  Dr.  Whitman  did  hot  bring  it  upon 
himself.  Our  own  existence  in  this  country  is  involved  in  the  action 
we  take  in  this  matter.  It  becomes  absolutely  necessary  that  we  take 
measures  to  protect  ourselves  and  punish  the  murderers." 

"FoBT  Vakcouvkb,  Deo.  7,  1847. 
**  George  Abemethf/^  J&q, :  • 

"  Snt, — ^Having  received  intelligence  last  night  (on  the  4th),  by  special 
express  from  Wallawalla,  of  the  destruction  of  the  missionary  settle- 
ment  at  Wailatpu  bi/  the  Cayuse  Indians  of  thai  ptace^  we  hasten  to 
communicate  the  particulars  of  that  dreadful  event,  one  of  the  most 
atrocious  which  darkens  the  annals  of  Indian  crime. 

^  Our  lamented  friend  Dr.  Whitman,  his  amiable  and  accomplished 
lady,  with  nine  other  persons,  have  fallen  victims  to  the  fury  of  those 
remorseless  savages,  who  appear  to  have  been  instigated  to  the  appalling 
crime  by  a  horrible  suspicion  which  had  taken  possession  of  their 
superstitious  minds,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  deaths  from 
dysentery  and  measles,  that  Dr.  Whitman  was  silently  working  the 
destruction  of  their  tribe,  by  administering  poisonous  drugs  under  the 
semblance  of  salutary  medicines. 

"With  a  goodness  of  heart  and  benevolence  truly  his  own,  Dr. 
Whitman  had  been  laboring  incessantly,  since  the  appearance  of  the 
measles  and  dysentery  among  his  Indian  converts^  to  relieve  their  aof- 
ferings,  and  such  has  been  the  reward  of  his  generous  labors, 

"  A  copy  of  Mr.  McBearCs  Utter  herewith  toiU  give  you  all  the 
eulars  known  to  us  of  this  indescribably  pair^fid  event 
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**  Mr.  Ogden,  with  a  strong  party,  will  leaye  tlus  place  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible for  Wallawalla^.to  endeavor  to  prevent  farther  evil,  and  we  beg  to 
suggest  to  you  the  propriety  of  taking  instant  measures  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spalding,  who,  for  the  sake  of  his  family,  ought  to 
abandon  the  Clearwater  Mission  toithout  delay ^  and  retire  to  a  place  of 
safety,  as  he  can  not  remain  at  that  isolated  station  without  imminent 
risk  in  the  present  excited  and  irritated  state  of  the  Indian  population. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 
^'  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

*^  Jambs  Douglas.'' 

We  now  give  Sir  James  Douglases  letter  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  as 
found  in  the  March  number  of  the  Friend : — 

"FoET  Vanoofvbe,  Dec.  9,  1847. 
«  S.  If.  CastlCy  Esq.  :  . 

*'  Sib, — ^It  is  with  feelings  indescribably  painful  that  I  hasten  to  com- 
municate to  you, /or  tlu  information  of  the  JBoard  of  Misaiona^  intelli- 
gence of  a  disastrous  event  which  lately  occurred  at  the  mission  station 
of  Wailatpu.  Our  esteemed  friend  Dr.  Whitman,  his  amiable  and 
accomplished  lady,  and  nine  men  and  youths  in  the  mission  employ, 
were  murdered  on  the  29th  ultimo  by  the  Cayuse  Indians,  with 
circumstances  of  the  most  revolting  cruelty.  The  lives  of  the  women 
and  children,  with  the  exception  of  the  lamented  lady  already  men- 
tioned, were  spared.  The  mission  being  situated  in  the  Cayuse  coun- 
try, they  had  a  peculiar  interest  in  protecting  it  from  harm,  in  grati- 
tude for  past  favors,  and  for  the  blessings  of  religious  instruction  so 
assiduously  dispensed  to  them  and  to  their  families ;  yet  those  very 
people,  the  objects  of  so  much  solicitude,  were  alone  concerned  in 
effecting  the  des^nk>tion  of  the  eatabliehment  founded  solely  for  their 
benefit. 

*^  The  Cayuses  are  the  most  treacherous  and  untractable  of  all  the 
Indian  tribes  in  this  country  [contradicted  by  Mr.  Ogden],  and  had  on 
many  former  occasions  alarmed  the  inmates  of  the  mission  by  their 
tumultuous  proceedings  and  ferocious  threats ;  but,  unfortunately,  these 
evidences  of  a  brutal  disposition  were  disregarded  by  their  admirable 
pastor,  and  served  only  to  arm  him  with  a  firmer  resolution  to  do  them 
good.  He  hoped  that  time  and  instruction  would  produce  a  change  of 
mind, — a  better  state  of  feeling  toward  the  mission, — ^and  might  have 
lived  to  see  his  hopes  realissed  [had  not  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
and  the  Roman  priests  determined  otherwise],  had  not  the  measles 
and  dysentery,  following  in  the  train  of  emigration  from  the  United 
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States,  made  fearful  ravages  this  year  in  the  upper  ooantry,  many 
having  been  carried  off  through  the  violence  of  the  disease,  and  others 
through  their  own  imprudence. 

^'The  Cayuse  Indians  of  Wailatpu  being  sufferers  in  the  general 
calamity,  were  incensed  against  Dr.  Whitman,  [by  the  tales  of  Joe 
Lewis,  Stanfield,  and  the  very  Rev.  Mr.  Brouillet,  who  afterward  found 
a  vial  of  white  powder  and  called  it  poison,  and  ordered  the  Indians  to 
.bury  it,  as  per  evidence  in  the  case]  for  not  exerting  his  supposed 
supernatural  power  in  saving  their  lives.  They  carried  this  absurdity 
beyond  that  point  of  folly. 

"Their  superstitious  minds  becamed  possessed  with  the  horrible 
superstition  that  he  was  giving  poison  to  the  sick  instead  of  wholesome 
medicine,  with  the  view  of  working  the  destruction  of  the  tribe ;  their 
former  cruelty  probably  adding  strength  to  their  suspicions.  Still 
some  of  the  more  reflecting  had  confidence  in  Dr.  Whitman's  integrity, 
and  it  was  agreed  to  test  the  effect  of  the  medicine  he  had  furnished  on 
three  of  their  people,  one  of  whom  was  said  to  be  in  perfect  health.^ 

The  absurdity  of  this  statement  is  so  palpable,  and  so  perfectly  im- 
probable in  every  respect,  that,  with  all  my  study  of  Indian  character,  I 
am  unable  to  understand  why  this  statement  is  repeated  by  any  of  the 
parties  concerned  in  bringing  about  that  massacre.  It  can  only  be 
believed  by  the  most  stupid,  as  it  has  not  the  plausibility  of  truth  in  it ; 
and  Mr.  Douglas  showed  a  debasement  of  mind  beyond  comprehension 
in  quoting  it  to  his  friend.  We  quote  this  whole  letter,  that  it  may 
be  seen  how  low  Sir  James  felt  himself  obliged  to  descend,  to  make 
an  absurdity  appear  reasonable.  The  idea  is  started  by  Brooillet, 
increased  by  McBean,  and  completed  by  Douglas,  who  would  give  snch 
accounts  to  the  public  to  make  others  equally  false  appear  probable. 
He  continues : — 

'*  ITiey  unfortunately  died^  and  from  that  moment  it  was  resolved  to 
destroy  the  missionJ*^ 

,  But  we  have  positive  testimony  that  the  destruction  of  that  mis- 
sion, with  Mr.  Spalding's,  was  determined  upon,  and  so  stated  by 
McBean  before  an  Indian  was  known  to  be  sick  in  the  tribe  or  at  the 
station.    Mr.  Douglas  says  : — 

"  It  was  immediately  after  burying  the  remains  of  these  three  persons, 
that  they  repaired  to  the  mission  one  after  another,  with  their  arms  hid 
under  their  blankets.  The  Doctor  was  at  the  school  with  the  children, 
the  others  were  cutting  up  an  ox  which  they  had  just  killed.  When 
the  Indians  were  numerous  enough  to  effect  their  object,  they  fell  upon 
the  poor  victims,  some  with  guns  and  others  with  hatchets,  and  their 
blood  was  soon  streaming  on  all  8ide& 
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**  Some  of  the  IndiaoB  turned  their  attention  toward  the  Doctor ;  he 
received  a  pistol-shot  in  the  breast  from  one,  and  a  blow  on  the  head 
from  another.  He  had  still  strength  enough  to  reach  a  sofa,  where  he 
threw  himself  down  and  expired.  Mrs.  Whitman  was  dragged  from 
the  garret  and  mercilessly  butchered  at  the  door,  Mr.  Rogers  was  shot 
after  bis  life  had  been  granted  to  him. 

^'  The  women  and  children  were  also  going  to  be  murdered,  when  a 
voice  was  raised  to  ask  for  mercy  in  favor  of  those  whom  they  thought 
innocent,  and  their  lives  were  spared. 

^'  It  is  reported  that  a  kind  of  deposition  made  by  Mr.  Rogers  in- 
censed the  fury  of  this  savage  mob.  Mr.  Rogers  was  seized,  was  made 
to  sit  down,  and  then  told  that  his  life  would  be  spared  if  he  made  a 
full  discoveiy  of  Dr.  Whitman^s  sapposed  treachery.  That  person  then 
told  the  Indians  that  the  Doctor  intended  to  poison  them;  that  one 
night,  when  Mr.  Spalding  was  at  Wailatpu,  he  heard  them  say  that  the 
Indians  ought  to  be  poisoned,  in  order  that  the  Americans  might  take 
possession  of  their  lands ;  that  the  Doctor  wished  to  poison  them  all  at 
once,  but  Mr.  Spalding  advised  him  to  do  it  gradually.  Mr.  Rogers, 
after  this  deposition,  was  spared,  but  an  Indian,  who  was  mot  present, 
having  seen  him,  fired  at  and  killed  him. 

^*'  An  American  made  a  similar  deposition,  adding  that  Mrs.  Whitman 
was  an  accomplice,  and  she  deserved  death  as  well  as  her  luisband. 

"  It  appears  that  he  concluded  by  saying  that  he  would  take  the  side 
of  the  Indians,  and  that  he  detested  the  Americans.  An  Indian  then 
put  a  pistol  into  his  hand,  and  said  to  him,  *  If  you  tell  the  truth,  you 
must  prove  it  by  shooting  that  young  American  ;^  and  this  wretched 
apostate  from  hi^  country  fired  upon  the  young  man  shown  to  him,  and 
laid  him  dead  at  his  feet. 

'^  It  was  upon  the  evidence  of  that  American  that  Mrs.  Whitman 
was  murdered,  or  she  might  have  shared  in  the  mercy  extended  to  the 
other  females  and  children. 

"  tSuch  are  the  detailSy  as  far  as  Jcnown^  of  thait  dieaatroiie  event ^ 
and  the  causes  which  led  to  it. 

"  Mr.  Rogers'  reported  deposition,  if  correct,  is  unworthy  of  belief, 
having  been  drawn  from  him  by  the  fear  of  instant  death.  The  other 
American,  who  shed  the  blood  of  his  own  friend,  must  be  a  villain  of 
the  darkest  dye,  and  ought  to  suffer  for  his  aggravated  crime.'' 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Sir  James  Douglas  ever  exerted  the  leaat 
influence  to  arrest  or  punish  one  of  those  murderers;  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  evidence  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  assisted  them  and 
facilitated  their  escape  from  justice,  and  supplied  the  Indians  with  arms 
and  ammunition  to  carry  on  the  war  that  followed.    Particulars  of  the 
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whole  truth  are  given  in  another  chapter.    Thia  letter  of  Sir  James 
Douglas  continues : — 

''  On  the  7th  instant^  Mr.  Ogden  proceeded  toward  Wallawalla  with 
a  strong  party  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  servantay  to  endeavor  to 
prevent  further  evil. 

*^  Accompanying,  you  will  receive  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  addressed 
to  Governor  Abemethy  immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  melanoholy 
intelligence  at  this  place. 

'*  All  that  can  be  collected  will  be  considered  important  by  the  fiiends 
of  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Whitman  in  the  United  States,  who  uriU  be  anzioas 
to  learn  every  particular  concerning  their  tragic  fate.  It  will  be  a  sat- 
isfaction for  them  to  know  that  these  eminent  servants  of  God  were 
faithful  in  their  lives,  though  we  have  to  deplore  the  melancholy  cir- 
cumstances which  accompanied  their  departure  from  this  world  of  trial 

^'  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant^ 

'^Javjbs  Douglas.'* 

We  now  have  before  us  the  statements  of  all  the  parties  concerned 
in  the  most  inhuman  aad  disgraceful  tragedy  that  has  darkened  the 
pages  of  our  history.  The  crime  itself  was  most  inhuipian  'and  brutal, 
but,  being  mixed  with  religious  prejudice  and  sectarian  hate,  guided  and 
brought  about  by  foreign  commercial  influences  under  the  direction  of 
a  British  monopoly,  it  demands  a  national  investigation. 

That  Sir  James  Douglas  knew  more  of  the  inception  and  ultimate 
designs  of  that  transaction  is  evident  from  the  prompt  and  carrful 
manner  in  which  he  answered  Mr.  Ogden's  remark,  that  it  was  brought 
about  from  religious  causes;  he  affirmed  that  ^^ there  might  be  other 
causes  ;^^  and  when  he  had  read  the  dispatches,  he  said,  "  We  must  eon- 
eider  the  poor  man  was  in  great  perplexity^  and  might  not  know  what 
to  do."  These  two  expressions  of  Sir  James  Douglas  to  Mr.  Ogden 
and  Mr.  Hinman  are  the  key  that  unlocks  the  whole  mystery  in  this 
desperate  arrangement  to  hold  this  whole  country  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  that  monopoly. 

As  to  the  morality  of  the  transaction,  the  great  sympathy  of  Sir 
James  and  his  conclave  of  bishops  and  priests,  the  church  assumes  alL 
The  baptizing  of  three  Indian  children  was  of  more  importance  to  the 
church  than  all  the  suffering  widows  and  orphans  at  that  missionary 
settlement 

The  particular  account,  as  given  by  Sir  JameSi  was  of  more  impiMrt- 
ance  than  punishing  the  murderers,  or  even  casting  a  suspicion,  such 
as  Mr.  Ogden,  his  associate,  had  done,.npon  his  aooomplioes  in  crime. 

These  two  letters  show  his  duplicity,  and  the  unblushing  manner  io 
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wlrioh  he  giyas  one  Btetemetit  to  Go^tirDor  Abemethy,  for  Oregon^  and 
another  for  the  Board  of  MiasiozM,  and  how.  eareful  he  ia  to  8t«te  oir- 
cnmataneca  und  false  impressions  as  to  the  faots  he  pretends  to  give  with 
so  much  sympathy^  and  apparent  iaterelst  in  the  fate  of  the  mordered 

dead. 

There  are  bat  two  other  persons  who  have  given  ns  any  information 
of  tbitf  tragedy,  ott  the  part  of  the. priests  and  the  Kndson's  Bay  Com- 
pany. One  of  those  was,  at  the  time,  in  chnvge  of  Fort'  Nez  Percys. 
His  account  was  sent  to  Sir  James,— mutilated,  and  not  as  carefully  pre- 
pared for  the  people  of  Oregon  as  was  this  one  for  the  great  world 
beyond.  The  other  is  prepared  by  the  very  Rev«  Mr.  Brouillet,  vicar- 
general  of  Wallawalla,  and  given  to  the  world  to  form  an  '^  interesting 
and  authentic  chapter  in  the  hietcry  of  Proteetant  mifisione^'*  and  con- 
tains all  the  imaginary  eircnmatantial  statements  of  the  maasa<^re,  as 
given  over  the  name  of  James  Douglas,  and  officially  in  the  report  of 
J.  Ross  Browne,  December  4, 18dl>. 

If  these  statements  had  first  appeared,  as  they  now  do,  over  the  name 
and  by  the  authturity  or  affirmation  of  the  very  Rev.  Mr.  Brouillet,  eta, 
all  the  world,. as  J.  Ross  Browne  did,  Would  have  adopted  the  idea  of 
Mr.  Ogden,  and  said  truly  this  was  the  resuk  of  opposition  in  reliffion. 
But  Sir  James  Douglas  proves,  by  his  own  statements  and  letters,  and 
tmbsequent  conduct  all  through  the  war  that  foMowed,  that  it  was  not 
^*  opposition  in  religion  alone."  It  was  a  predetermined  arrangement 
of  the  ^^jpavoerful  oompemy^  the  practieal  monopoly  of  the  far  trade^^ 
which,  in  1865,  he  affirmed  this  company  held  .over  the  country  in  1840. 
The  profits  of  that  business  were  not  to  be  lost  to  his  powerful  com- 
pany by  vxkj  missionary  settlement  in  it. 

Are  we  correct  in  these  conclusions  ?  The  statements  are  given  by 
the  parties  implicated.  Were  we  to  allow  our  personal  feelings  and  sec- 
tarian preferences  to  inflneoce  our  conclusions,  we  would  joiu  in  the  gen- 
eral conclusion  of  Mr.  Ogden  ;  but  a  full  knowledge  of  the  fiicts  forces 
us  to  believe  the  statement  of  Mr.  Douglas  as  being  the  most  correct; 
nevertheless,  we  will  not  abate  one  iota  of  the  scathing  condemnation 
justly  due  to  the  foreign  sectarianism  brought  into  the  country  to  effect 
the  object  of  that  corporation,  nor  of  the  scorn  and  infamy  due  to  the 
immediate  controlling  actors — ^Bishop  Blancbet  and  his  priests — ^under 
the  garb  of  religion. 

We  wish  to  keep  as  distinctly  as  possible  before  the  mind  the  sep- 
arate part  each  party  has  performed  in  thia  great  drama  of  which  we 
have  been  writing.  As  we  have  before  said,  there  were  four  distinct 
parties  or  influences  in  the  country,  and  the  Indian  formed  the  fifth. 
The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the  Roman  priests  combined  and 
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formed  one;  tlie  niiBflionftri^  witb  the  settlers  formed  anotber ;  and  the 
Indmn  was  betrweeti  them.    For  a  time,  the  Ameriean  inflaenee  was  tlie 

'  most  prominent, — say  in  1S43, 1 844,  and  1 845.  In  1846,  Bishop  Blanohet 
was  in  Europe,  making  extensiTO  preparatioBsformissionarjoperatio&s 
in  Oregon,  corresponding  in  extent  with  those  made  by  the  Rer.  JascMi 

'  Lee  in  18i9-40. 

^^  On  Angnst  19, 1847,  Bishop  Blanchet  arrived  in  the  month  of  the 

•  Oolnmbia  River,  in  the  Morning  Star^  Captain  Menes,  ^re  and  a  half 
months  fix>m  Brest,  irith  live  priests,  three  Jesnits,  three  lay  brothers, 

<  two'deaoons,  and  seven  nnns."  In  addition  to  these,  ire  had,  overiand, 
eight  priests  and  two  nnns  that  same  year.  These,  with  tbe  priests 
already  in  the  oonntry,  gave  ns  twenty^five  of  the  Roman  clerieal  order 
and  fifteen  nans.    This  was  a  powerful  and  extensive  efibrt  to  recover 

'  tbe  lost  foreign  influence  in  the  country.    How  well  they  snoceeded  ia 

now  a  matter  of  histoiy,  and  will  enable  tbe  reader  to  understand  the 

bold  and  defiant  attitude  of  Mr.  Dou^as  and  his  efficient  co-laborers. 

Bishop  Blanohet  and  his  priests,  among  the  Indians. 

The  missionary  settlement  at  Wailatpu  was  the  most  important  point 

*  in  the  whole  upper  country.    The  influence  and  position  of  those  Indians 
.  were  such,  that  special  efforts  were  required  to  commence  and  cany  on 

the  destruction  of  all  American  settlements  in  the  country. 

We  come  now  to  the  letter  of  Hon.  A.  Hinman,  properly  belonging 
to  this  chapter. 

Fort  Vanooitvke,  December  4,  1847. 
.  Mr.  George  Ahemtiky: 

D«AS  Sir, — A  Frenchman,  fVom  Wallawalla,  arrived  at  my  place  on 

last  Saturday,  and  informed  me  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Yancottver, 

'  and  wished  me  to  assist  in  procuring  him  a  canoe  immediately.     I  was 

'  very  inquisitive  to  know  if  there  was  any  difficulty  abova    He  said 

four  Frenchmen  had  died  recently,  and  he  wished  to  get  others  to 

>  oocapy  their  places. 

I  immediately  got  him  a  canoe,  and  concladed  to  go  in  company  with 
him,  in  order  to  get  sortie  medicine  for  the  Indians,  as  they  were  dying 
off  with  measles  and  other  diseases  very  fast.  I  was  charged  with  in- 
difi^fence.    They  said  we  were  killing  in  not  giving  them  medicines, 

*  and  I  found  if  we  were  not  exposing  our  lives,  we  were  our  peace,  and 
consequently  I  set  out  for  this  place.    This  side  of  the  Cascades  I  was 

"m^e  acquainted' with  ttie  horriWc  massacre  that  took  placeat  Wallatpu 
'  last  MiWiday.'  Hv>rrid  to  relate!  Dr;  iind  Mrs.  Whitman,  Mr.  Rogers, 
'Mr.  Osbom,  Mr.  Sandfe^rs,* a  school-teacher,  the  two  orphan  boys  (John 

•  and  Ft^ancTS  Sager),  together  with  all  the  men  at  that  place, — eleven  in  aD. 
^Some  are  living' at  the  saw-mill,  wbicb  is  situated  ^ibout  twenty  miles 
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•  Aom  tbe  Doeloir^0»    A  pttrty*  set  oot  for  that  plaoe  to  diipatoh  4hem; 
.  ttbio  a  party  for  Mr.  6|ialdfng*fl,  to  di^Mttth  tbem ;  and  thej  are  itot 

satisfied  yet,  but  aparty  is  said  to  have  started  for  my  plaoe,  and  has, 
'  if  true,  reached  tlieife  before  this  time.  Oh  i  bad  I  koowB  it  whea^.  I 
was  at  home.  I  can  neither  sleep  nor  take  any  rest, -on  accoa-ot  of  nly 
family  and  those  with  them,  viz.,  my  wife  and  child,  the  PoMor's 
nepbew.  Dr.  Saffiroa*  and  lb*  MoKinney  aKd  wife.  If  I  had  tea  raeft  I 
oouid  defend  myself  with  perfect  ease,  by  oocnpying  the  meetkigi^hoaae, 
which  is  ^ry  roomy  and  close.  Ton  see  my  sitoaiioni  as  wteU  as  Mr. 
Spalding's.  I  have  pecfect  confidence  in  year  doing  all  yon  can  to  g^t 
a  party  to  come  up  and  spend  the  winter  there,  and  likewise  to  go  to 
the  rescue  of  the  women  and  children,  and  Mrii  Spalding,  if  alive, 
.  which  I  think  very  doabtftd* 

Delay  not  a  moment  in  sending  a  few  men  for  my  protection ;  a 
lew  moments  may  save  our  lives. 

I  expect  to  leave  to-morrow  for  home,  and  perhaps  the  first  saluta- 
tion will  be  a  balL  My  famiiy  is  there,  and  I  most  retnm  if  it  costs 
my  life. 

We  are  in  the  hands,  of  a  merciful  Gk>d,  why  should  we  be  alartn^  ? 
V  I  will  close  by  saying  again,  send  a  smidl  force  immediately  witbont 
the  delay  of  one  day*  .  FareweU. 

Yonrs  tmly, 

Alahsok  HnouLir. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  main  facts  are  given  by  Mr.  Hiaman,  with 
the  designs  of  other  Indian  parties  to  cut  off  the  Americans  at  Mr. 
Spalding's,  the  sawmiil,  and  at  the  Dalles,  which  Mr.  Douglas  omits 
in  his  letter  to  Governor  Abemethy,  but  informs  him  of  the  Indians' 

•  threatened  attack  upon  Fort  Nes  Percys  (Wallawalla). 

That  part  of  Afar.  Douglas's  letter  relating  to  Mr.  Rogers'  sup- 
posed statement  to  the  Indians,  the  brother  (still  living)  haa  requested 
Mr.  Douglas  to  explain;  but  no  explanation  has  been  given;  We 
know,  from  the  depositions  giten,that  Mr.  Douglas  made  the  statement 
without  evidence  of  its  truth ;  and  it  is  evident  he  is  too  stdbbom  or 
proud  to  acknowledge  or  explain  his  enror.       * 

Hbmee  is  one  other  feet  in  connection  with  tins  transaction  tliatio(4» 
dark  on  the  part  of  Sir  James  Douglas.  '  •• '  * 

It  is  shown  in  the:  dmtes  of  the  several  letters.  '  Mr.  Hinmai^^s  is 

/daited  December  4 ;  Mr.  Dou^as's,  December  7 )  that  to  l^e  Saddlrfdh 

'.lalanda,  December  6.    Now,  between  the  4th    and  '7ih  at^  -t^vee 

days.    la  a  cas^  of  «o  much  importance,  and  professed  symp'Ml^,i-^s 

■  e'xfressed  in  InS'letler^^^OMr  »  it,  that  three,  or  even  two  *daiy#  Ivere 
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MoifdA    to   patis  without  sending  A    dfopmtcli   infbmiing  Governor 

Abefnethy  of  what  had  happened,  and  of  what -was  expected  to  take 

.  plaee?  whioh   last  he  had  left  oat>  of  his  letter,  and  the  copy  of 

•  McBean^s ;  bat  does  inform  him  of  the  threatened  danger  to  Fort  iSez 
.Pei^s,«8  coming  from  McBeah. 

'Mr.  Donglas  is  prompt  to  uige  the  removal  of  Mr.  Spalding,  but 

'  unreasonably  «Io^w  to  send  an  express*  twenty  or  thirty  miles  to  notify 

r^he  Amerioan  settlement  of'  its  danger. 

We  wish^  tq  say,  once,  fbr  all,  that  we  are  not  giving  the  private 

-histery  or  character  of  any  man  oriset  of  men.  '  Their  public  condoet 
And  proceedings  are  a  part  of  onrhistbry.  ,  Mr<  Ponglas  was,  itt  the 

.fiihe  we.  are  witting,  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Hndson^s  Bay 
Company,  and,  as  such,  acted  and  controlled  the  mo%'enkent8  of  its  ncm- 

/IwfB.  Bishpp  Blancbet*  was'  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and,  as  such,  acted  with  Mr.  I>oiigIas ;  for  while  not  one 
ifUmtSLti  priest;  or «  servant  of  either  of  these  -  'two  parties  were  di»- 

^  torbed  or  harmed  in  the  least,  all  Protestant  ntin^onaries  and  American 
citizens  were  either  killed,  or  di*iven  from  the  upper  country  by  order 
«f  that  company.  As  Robert  Newell  asserts,  under  date  of  October 
tt,  11160 :  *^  And  they  could  n^  ham  remained  in  the  eourUty  a  week 
without  the  consent  and  aid  of  that  company,  nor  coald  any  mission, 
in  my  opinion,  in  those  days  have  been  established  in  this  (Wailamet) 
or  'thJrt;'(Wallawalla)  valley,  without  the  aid  and  influence  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  nor  could  the  settlers  have  remained  in  the 

(:ckMiotry:afl  they  did  up  to  1848,  Ibrthe  same  leasoiis;''. 

.*> «.  ThssstatemeDt  is  made  by  a  gentleman  who  proftsses  to  know  more 

"  ofyAnd  has  be^A  (without  a  qteetion)  moreiavored  by  the  Hudaon^s 

'  Bajt  Ooniipany  thaft  any  otber  Amerioan '  hi  the  country.  If  his  state- 
ment is  true,  which  we'  have  fio  d<>ufot  -  he  believes  it  to  be,  then  who 
<^iB  re^ionsitile.foit  all  the*  nsfurders  of  Ambriean  bunters,  trappers,  mia- 

i  6ioQanes,rimmigiM!ts,  and  s^ttlet^  on  their  wiay  to  our  country  and  in 

•  Va    B«ftt  we  will  net  risk  oar  .conolnsieni^  npoh  the  statement  of  an 
:  individual,  who  is  totally  :igaomnt  of  the  policy  of  the  company  he 

•  nadeitakes  to  defedd.    Wo  have,  in  addition,  the  sworn  statement  of 
Sir  James  Douglas  as  to  the  pow€»r  and  infloenoe  of  ins  company,  one 

1  jreai:  pc^ioUs  to  the  cattiii(g;off  <^  the  missionary  aettlement  at  Wail- 

atpu. 

I{e  Sis^Kj  under  path : .  ^'  Their  posts  were  so  arranged  as  to  practically 
(  etijoy  a^nsKaiQpoly  v^  )^he  fur  tradd,  attd  they  posaessed  an  eztraordinary 

iMIpeaf^  ijritih  the.  nutions^west  of  Ute.ItoiEdcyHoaBitains."    (Answer 
,  to.interiTPgatory  in  claim*  Hm^son's  Bay  Ciompfuiy  v*  United  States.) 
..    That  tlua.iaftman^  was  exerted  to  destroy  t^  mis^n  there  can  be 
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iio.  question  ;:md  tbut  tbe  wile  .'mfl«eiice'*haa  siilce  bedn  e»M0d*to 
spread,  far  apd  wi4ay  aUrteinflPta  oit^uiyilad  by  tfacm  and  their  aadoei-; 
^tes,  to  blast  the  characl^-ofthd.deadyand.. destroy  tbe  inflhenoe^'f 
tbeUving  in  thetOi|ii9fi.of  tr«thiy  iacii^iially  true.  .    ..   t^ 

We  find  it  stated  va  Bronillet's  aarratite  that  the  mlust  iAemSif  attd 
cordial  relations  existed  between  the  Hudson's  Bay-Ooaapaiiyr^nd  hW 
Hussion;  so  mnch  se^.lh|Mbihe-is  fMrdsentiby-apedal  iirritataoQ  At  Mr. 
Ogden's  conaiHl  for.  arranging  ths>piirohaBe  -of  the  oapiires^i    He 
inlonns  us^  on  page.  69^  ^'jProteataatism  in  QrsgoB,"  that  Mr.  Ogdea' 
told  them  that  *'  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had  nifvei'  »d^d^tv^ 
them;  that  he  hoped  they ^oiild  li&ten  to  hie  weeds ^  that  tihe  eotn- 
pany  did  not  meddle  with  tbe-  afBura  of  the.Anieidoans;  (hat  them 
were  three  partieB.;  tho  American^  cmmitt  Me^  ihB- Otxyuse^oii  iifm 
other,  and  tJie  irt'^ncA  peofle.aQ4.tke  jmesU^iathti  «ii4dle|  the 'c^m^' 
pao^  was  there  te  tn^de  and  the  ptieats  to  teach  them  *t}ieir>d^i^fl^S' 
^Listen  to  the  priests,'  said  he,  several  times;  *  listen  to  the  pflMtH^* 
they  will  teach  you  how  to  keep  a  good  life ;  the  priests  do  not  come 
to  make  war ;  they  carry  no  arms, — they  carry  but  their  crucifixes,*  and 
with  them  they  can  not  kill'    He  insisted  particularly^  and  at  several 
times,  upon  the  distinction  necessary  to  be  made  between  the  affairs  of 
the  company  and  those  of  the  Americans." 

The  company's  interests  must  not  be  interfered  with.  The  profes- 
sions of  sympathy  found  in  Mr.  Douglas's  letters  are  all  explained, 
when  the  facts  are  fully  developed.  The  complaint  of  the  company,  as 
stated  in  the  memorial  presented  to  the  commissioners,  April  17, 
1865  (Hudson^s  Bay  Company  v.  United  States,  page  19),  states  that 
**  among  these  circumstances  may  be  specified  the  aggressive  acts  and 
the  general  conduct  of  American  citizens,  and  of  persons  acting  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  commencing  shortly  afler  the  16th 
of  June,  1846,  and  continuing  from  year  to  year,  by  which  the  rights 
of  the  claimants  under  that  treaty  were  violated  and  denied,  and  their 
property  and  possessions  were,  in  some  instanoes,  usurped  and  taken 
from  them,  and,  in  others,  were  necessarily  abandoned.  This  course  of 
conduct  was,  perhaps,  to  be  expected,  from  the  anomalous  position  in 
which  the  company  was  placed, — a  foreign  corporation  exercising  a 
quasi  sovereignty  and  exclusive  rights  over  territory  transferred  to  a 
power  whose  policy  in  dealing  with  such  territory  was  diametrically 
opposed  to  that  which  the  company  pursued,  and  from  which  they 
derived  their  profits." 

This  complaint  demands  carefU  consideration  at  the  present  time* 

*  The  Oblates,  who  oonsteaUj  oany  a  erticlflz  <m  their  bieMts,  were  preseot 
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Tba  fltetcneoto  of  Mr.  Ogdeo  «o  die  laaOum,  Ik  maaaUL  ef  die 
peojr,  end  the  teitimooj  U  hae  prodneed  ia  eeppctt  of  its  dains,  the 
ffletemeDU  and  earmpoiideBoe  of  the  Jeavl  aainioBarieSy  all  go  to 


prore  tbe  settled  poli^of  ibeeqaiiiaaj  tomaiiitaia  ila^'^uan 
eigntj  ^  and  ezeimiTe  aaaarted  daima  to  the  eoenUy  at  the  tiBie  of  dw 
Wailatpn  naaaaeae. 

That  eompanjy  widi  leia  than  half  ka  Ihao  poweaM  i&Aaeaoe  sad 
ea|iital,  had  oompaUed  the  ■Knre  powerftd  and  eethre  Fraeh-Cana&m 
NonhweatCompaoj,  mnterioally  atroogerthan  Had^  to  yidd  and  aeoept 
i|a  temui  of  a  biuod  ift  182l« 

.  They  had  driyen  fi»m  the  ooimCfy  afl  Aaierieaa  trnd^ni  Tbejhad, 
a#  they  vainly  imaghied,  aaoMed  mm  infltnoa  ie  the  piondond  Amen- 
oaa  gOTenuneot  aofficieDt  to  eentiol  ail  danger  fremdiat  aoaroe,  while 
they  .were  ready  to  let  looae  die-JiMBaaa  opoii  the  aeltlenyaaad  pnqiared 
tp  iepply  theai  with  the  flueaoa  to  deatroy  or-  drive  them  fiom  die 
cjoontry* 
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TtfiBibibaay  erwti  of  thd  Oa]hi0^  war. — ^llessage  of-Obvetnof'JLberaMhy.'-^-J^rirtisa' 
of  the  K(*iae^*-]UiftltttkMUL^--^AtaanMiu|g'Of  ib»  itoople  si  tlM  call  of  the  giw*', 
ernor. — fnliotiag  of  iB6n.-^NAm«^  o(  tb6»voli}iitoen,«*rF^Mi  of  the -oflBoenc — 
Their  flag. — ^Their  departure. — Letter  to  Sir  James  Douglas. — His  reply. — Commis-, 
Bioners  return, — Address  to  the  citizens. — Public  meeting. — ^Report  of  comnajs- 
sibtten  to  the'Legi8hiturd.-^ltb88enger  sent  to  Washington. — Memorial  to  Con- 
grM8.r— Champoeg  CSDuntjr  taz.^i^tretigth  of  the-  tetUeueiit  oiUed  for.-^Btohoi^ 
Blancfaet'f  latter  to  Qoyernoc  Aborneti^. 

Measage  of  Governor  Ahemethy. 

OiiBa<uf  CiTT,  DeoQmW  8t  184^7*  .1 

OBiTTLEinEK,— It  18  Dij  painfdl  duty  to  lay  the  inclosed  commanioa- 

tiont  before  your  honorably  body.    They  will  give*  ypu  the  paitionlars 

of  the  horrible  massacre  committed  by  the  Caj^use.In^iaDa  on  the  re^^ 

dents  at  WaiLatpn.    This  is  .one  of  the  most  distressing!  circiimstaace» 

that  has  occurred  in  our  Territory,  ^a^.  ope  th#t  call^  foi;  immediate  apd 

prompt  action,     I  am  aware<  that  to  meet  this  0990  ihnds  will  be 

required,  and  suggest  the  propriety  of  applying  to  the  Hudson's  Bay 

Company  and  die  merchants  of  this  place  for  a.  loan  to  carry  out  what-* 

ever  plan  you  may  fix  upon.    I  have  no  doubt  but  the  expense  attend-: 

ing  this  a^ir  will  be  promptly  met  by  tlie  United  States  government 

The  wires  and  children  of  the  murdered  persons^  the.  Bey.  Hr* 

Spalding  and  family,  and  all  others  who  may  be  in  the  upper  eountryi 

should  at  once  be  pi^fier^  assistanpe,  and  aift  escort  to.oonrey  them  .to 

phioes  of  safety.    I  have  the  honor  X^  remain,  gentleip^n, 

ToQV  obedient  servant,  >    ' 

Osonqs  Abbbvetht* 
-     To  the  Hoiiorable  Legislative  Ass^pnblyt  Ojegon. 

■  I 

Journal  of  the  JBonsej  Mifieniber  8,  1847 

At  two  o'clock,  the  house  met.  The  '8efgean|rat^rms  apueuooed  a 
special  commnqidttion  from  the  governor^  wJiioh  was.iiead  bf  the  dork. 
It  consisted  of  letters  >from  Messrs*  D<^ug]as  «nd  McBean,  of  tt|f  forts  on 
the  Colnmbis,  |intiDqf)cing  the  horrid. murdfr  of  Pff..WhitmitA's  fiuqily 
and  others,  aocpmpaoied  by  a  letter  from 'the  gpyeniof,.  praying  4he 
immediate  action  of  the  house  in  the  ipatter,.,  '     1    .v 

!kir.  Meek^«ioved  tl|e  reference  of  the  cpmq|unications  pi^  a  cmwiilKee 
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of  the  whole  hoase,  which  was  loet  Mr.  Nesmith  oflBbred  die  fiiUow- 
iog,  which  was  adopted : — 

^  Besohedy  That  the  governor  be,  and  is  hereby,  aodiorixed  and 
required  to  raiae,  arm,  and  equip  a  company  of  riflemen,  not  to  exceed 
fifty  men,  with  their  captun  and  flnbaltem  officers,  and  dispatch  them 
forthwith  to  occnpy  the  missioii  station  at  the  Palles,  on  the  Colombia 
River,  and  hold  possession  until  re-enforcements  can  arrive  at  that 
point,  or  other  means  be  taken,  as  the  govenunent  thinks  adviaablflL'' 

Messrs.  Nesmith,  Reese,  and  Crawford  were  app<^ted  a  oooimittee 
to  wait  on  the  governor  and  inform  him  of  s^d  resolution. 

The  communications  concerning  the  Indian  depredations  were  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Ford,  lector,  and  White. 

The  committee  appointed  to  wait  on  the  governor  concerning  the 
resolution  for  raising  a  company  of  riflemen,  reported  that  they  had  dis- 
charged their  duty,  and  received,  in  answer,  that  the  governor  will  use 
his- utmost  endeavors  to  accomplish  the  object. 

The  governor  called  the  people  together  in  the  evenmg,  and,  after 
the  stat^mentS'of  the  object  of  the  meeiiing,  some  foretble  and  earnest 
i^marks  from  Judge  Nesmith  ^nd  Messrs.  Lee,  Barlow,  and  others,  the 
^rollment  of  the  first  company  of  Oregon  riflemen  commenced. 

The  following  true  and  noble-hearted  men  sprang  to  arms,  and,  in  fif* 
teen  henrs  fr6m  thff  Inme  they  had  enrolled  their  names  as  defenders  of 
Oregon,  were  on  their  wiay  to  protect  their  own  and  their  countrymen's 
Hves  from  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  Jesuitical^  and  Indian  savagi^m. 

We  will  give  the  names  of  this  noble  little  band  a  place  in  the  history 
of  the  country  they  were  so  prompt  and  ready  to  defend.  They  are  as 
follows  :*— 


Joseph  B.  PhMstor, 
J.  S.  Rinears<m, 
H.  A.  O.  Lee,    • 
Thomas  P^tviS, 
J.  Magone, 
C.  Richardson, 
J.  R  Ross, 
Isaac  Watgamoutts, 
John  0.  Oibsott, 
B*  B.  Rogers,' 
Benjamin  drattoa, ' 
Samuel  K.  Barlow, 
W^m.  Berry, 
John  BoMon, 


€korge  Moore, 
Henry  W.  Coe, 
WHKam  Buckman, 
S.  A.  Jackson, 
Jacob  Wittshey, 
John  Fleming, 
A.  C.  Little, 
A  J.  Thomas, 
OecH^ge  Westby, 
Edward  Robsoa^ 
Andrew  Wise, 
B;  Averfeon, 
J;  H.  McMellen, 
John  C.  Danlbrd, 


W.  M.  Carpenter, 
Lhcins  Hftrsh, 
Joel  McEee, 
H.  Levalley, 
J«  W^»  Morgan, 
O.  Tupper, 
R.  S.  Tupper, 
C.  H.  Devendor^ 
John  ffiner, 
C.  W.  Savage, 
O.  JL  Boswor^, 
Jacob  Johnson, 
Stephen  CummingSi 
GKsorge  Weston.  * 
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Forty-two  as  noble  and  true  men  afl  ever  breathed.  They  were  soon 
organize  under  a  set  of  energetio  and  Inuve  young  offioerg,  who  feared 
no  danger,  and  were  ready  to  meet  in  open  figfht  the  combined  enemies 
of  th^  6Q^ntry's  rights  upon  the  shorea  of  >  the  Padfic^  or  in  the  moon- 
tains  .or.  yalleys  of  Qrf)go^  .  Thck  offioen  w4m :— »         . 

Oe^ftain^  H.  A.  Ol  Lee.  JFtrst  Sergeant,  J.  S.  Rinearson« 

jPtritf  JAetOenaMy  J.  Magone.  '  Swond  tSerffecmty  W.  Barage. 

Second  JAetUetianty  J.  B.  Kosft.  '  I^ird  Sergeant ^  Wm:  Berry. 
GfrnnrniMem/y  O.  H.  Dev^ndor£       First  Corporal,  Stephen  Curamings. 
Surgeon,  W.  M.  Carpenter,  M.  D,    Second  Corporal,  J.  H.  MbMellen. 

*  <  '  ' 

*' At  twelye  o'clocJ;  on.  the  aftcsropan  of  Tuesday^  the  company  assem* 
bled  at  the  City  Hotel,  where  tbey  were  presented  with  an  appropriate 
iUgv  by  JFadge  Nesipi^h,  in  behalf  of  the  ladies  of  Oregon  City^  with  an 
appropriate  address.  (No  reoord  of  that. address  or  of  the  names  of 
the  donors  oan  be  found.)  Captain  I^ee^  jqu  the  part  of  the  oampany, 
■lade  an  exceedingly  happy  reply  upon  receiving  the  beautiful  token  of 
the  patriotism  of  the  lovely  donors.*'  / 

In  two  hours  after,  the  company  started,  amid  the  firing  of  .cannon 
and  the  ch^rs  of  the  assembled  citissens.  It  speaks  well  for  onr  city, 
that  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  this  det^ichmeat  was  raised  and  had 
atarted  for  the  scene,  of  action.  / 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  editor  of  the  Oregon  Spectator,  at  the 
time  these  deeply-interesting  events  were  occurring,  should  fiU  the  only 
public  journal  on  the  coast  with  accounts  of  personal  piques,  and  allow 
the  remarks  of  Judg^  I^esmith  and  the  reply  of  Captain  Lee  to  paiss 
with  the  meager  notice  we  hav^  quoted.;  that  the  deeply-stirring  events 
respecting  the  murder  of  his  countrymen  should  find  so  small  a  place  in 
his  editorial  He  tells  us  in  this  same  paper  that  he  means  to  keep  us 
posted  in  the  war  news,  but  the  next  paper  is  filled  with  a  personal  war 
between  himself  and  the  directors  of  the  .Printing  Association,  about 
some  politicil  rfesoluticms  that  did  no  good  or  harm  to  anybody,  except 
to  show  the  party  spirit  then  existing  in  the  country,  in  which  he  is 
foolish  enough  to  engage,  and  degrade  his  noble  position  as  a  journalist 
and  editor,  whidi  compels  us  to  look  to  other  sources  for  fistcts  relative 
to  the  history  of  those  times. 

Our  little  army  of  braves  were,  aocompanied  by- Governor  Abdrnethy 
and  th^ee  oommissioners  to  Vancpuver,  where  they  completed  their/ 
outfit  before  proceeding  tothe  Dalles* 

They*  arrived  at  Vancouver  oa  the  10th  of  December*  On  the  1 1th, 
the  oommissionears  addressed  a.  tetter  .to  Mr.  Douglas^  requesting  him  to 
furni^  supplies^  as  Allows  :«7**  / 
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Fobt  YAKcouyn,  Deoeiaber  11,  1847. 
To  Jamet  I>^mgla$^  JEsq*: 

Snt^ — By  the  hM^osed  4o<mmeiit  jcm  mH.  peredv^  that  the  under- 
signed  have  been  charged  bjr  the  Legislaiare  of  our  provifltonal  govern- 
ment  with  the  difficult  duty  of  obtaining  the  means  moeuary  to  amiy 
eqaip,  and  support  in  the  field,  a  force  snffipieat  to  c^tain  full  B&tiafiu> 
tion  of  the  Caynae  Indiana  for  the  late  Jnaflaacie  at  Waila^o^  and 
protect  the  white  population  of  oar  common  ooontiy  from  further 
aggreaeion. 

In  pursoance  of  this  object^  they  have  deemed  it  their  duty  to  make 
immediate  applicationto  the  Honorable  Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  the 
requisite  assistance. 

Though  clothed  with  the  power  to  pledge,  to  the  fhOest  extent,  the 
fhith  and  means  of  the  present  government  of  Oregon,  they  do  not  con- 
sider this  pledge  the  only  security  of  those  who,  in  this  distressing 
emergency,  may  extend  to  the  people  of  this  country  the  means  of  pro-' 
tection  and  redress.  Without  claiming  any  especial  authority  from  the* 
government  of  the  United  States  to  contract  a  debt  to  be  liquidated  by 
that  power,  yet  from  all  precedents  of  like  character  in  the  history  of 
onr  country,  the  undersigned  feel  confident  that  the  United  States  gov* 
ernment  will  consider  the  murder  of  the  late  Dr.  'Whitman  and  lady 
aa  a  national  wrong,  and  will  fully  justify  the  people  of  Oregon  in  tak- 
ing active  measures  to  obtain  redress  for  that  outrage,  and  for  their  pro- 
tection from  further  aggression. 

The  right  of  self^lefense  is  tacitly  accorded  to  every  body  politic  in 
the  confederacy  to  which  we  claim  to  belong,  and  in  every  case  similar 
to  our  own,  wishin  our  knowledge,  the  general  go veiTituent  has  promptly 
assumed  the  pajrment  of  all  liabilities  growing  out  of  the  measures 
taken  by  the  constituted  authorities  to  protect  the  lives  and  property 
of  those  relsiding  Within  the  limits  of  their  districts. 

If  the  oitieens  of  the  States  und  Territories  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  are  justified*  in  promptly  actiilg  hi  such  emergencies,  who 
are  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  general  government,  there 
appears  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  lawful  acts  of  the  Oregon  govern- 
ment will  receive  a  like  approval. 

/  Sfaoidd  the  temporiiry  chaiNMKer  of  oof  ^ vertoment'  be  considered  by 
you  suffioient  grround  to*  donbt>  its  ability  to  tddeem*  its  pledge,  and 
reasons  growing  out  of  its  peculiar  organisation  be  deemed  sufBcient 
to  prevent  tbe  recognition  of  *  its  acts  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  we  &el  it  our  duty,  as  private  individuals,  to  inquire  to  ^priiat 
extent  and  on  what  terms  advances  may  be  had  of  the  Honorable  Hud- 
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Bon^B  Bay  Oompany,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  fdroe  the  avthoritiea  of ' 
Oregon  deem  it  their  duty*  to  send  into  the  field. 

With  sentiments  of  the  highest  respect^  allow  ns  to  snbeeribe  oar-* 
aelvesi  Your  most  obedient  servants, 

A.  L*  Lotsjot,      C  CbmmissioneM.^   • 
Ona  L.  CuBKT,     ) 

Captain  ]>e^s  oompany  received  their. outfit  as  per  arrangements 
throagh  the  governor,  Mr.  Applegate,  and.Mr.  Lovejoy,  and  pvooeeded: 
to  the  Dalles.    The  commi/ssionerf.  returned  to  Oregon  City,  and  on  the 
18th  D^cember^  1847,  addressed  tbeipeiitihants  and  citizens  of  Oregon 

as  follows : — 

« 

GsNTLEHSN, — ^Yon  ST^  awsrc  that  the  undersigned  have  been  charg^ 
by  the  Legislature  of  our  provisional  government  with  the  difficult . 
duty  of  obtaining  the  mqans .  necessary  to  arm,  equip,  and  support  in 
the  field  a  force  sufficient  to  obtain  full  satisfaction  of  the  Cayuse  In- . 
dianSy  for  the  late  massacre  at  Wailatpn,  and  protect  the  white  popula- 
tion of  our  common  country  from  further  aggression.  In  furtherance 
of  this  object,  they  have  deemed  it  their  duty  to  make  immediate  appli- 
cation to  the  merchants  and  citlzeiis  of  the  country  for  the  requisite 

assistance,  f  . 

**  *  «  '«  «  «  « 

Though  the  Indians  of  the  Columbia  have  committed  a  great  out- 
r^e  upon  our  fellow-citizens  passing  through  their  coantry,  and  residing 
among  them,  and  their  punishment  for  these  murders  may,  and  ought 
to  be,  a  prime  object  with  every  citizen  of  Oregon,  yet,  as  that  duty 
more  particularly  devolves  upon  the  government  of  the  United  States^ 
and  admits  of  delay,  we  do  not  make  this  the  strongest  ground  uppn ' 
which  to  found  our  earnest  appeal  to  you  for  pecuniary  assistance.  It 
is  a  fact  well  known  to  every  person  acquainted  with  the  Indian 
character,  that,  by  passing. silently  over  their  repeated  thefts,  robberies, 
and  murders  of  our  fellow-citizens,  they  have  been  emboldened  to  the 
commission  of  the  appalling  massacre  at  Wailatpu.  They  call  us 
women,  destitute  of  the  hearts  and  courage  of  men,  and  if  we  allow  this 

» 

^Mr;  DooglisNii  replj  to  Cbe:above  waa^  In  aiibstaast,  •  nfiittd  h  m^kfofiee  <l«  mams 
aiW  jM/t  M'Ofn^tvmiBe  ai  ih&  ^irn^afiM  nUti  laid  dmm  for  JU#  ipvtininmt  by  tt«  kmrn- 
company.    He,  however,  upon  the  security  of  the  govemof^  sihI  two  of  the  coouma^. 
Biooqrs,  AdyftBoed  the  f^AOunt  neceaaary  to  fit  out  the  first,  company  of  Oregon  rifiemen, 
$9d9.5d.— (See  report  of  Xioan  Coramissionera,  Oregon  Archives^  p.  323.) 

f  The  patagi'aphrhere  omitled  are  the  aaaae  m  thoae  addroaaed  to  the  Budaon'a  Bay 
dfttpeny. 
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wkolesale  nrarder  to  pMS  by  a»  former  aggrenioiB,  vho  oan  tell  hofw 
long  either  life  or  property  will  be  secare  in  any  pari  of  this  eDantry, 
or  what  moment  the  Wallamet  will  be  the  acene  of  blood  and  carnage  f 
The  officers  of  our  prarisional  goTemment  .faaye.  nobly  perfonned 
their  duty.  None  can  donbt  the  readiness  of  the  patriotic  sons  of  the 
West  to  off^  their  personal  service  in  defense  of  a  cause  so  righteooa  ; 
so  it  now  rests  with  you,  gentlemen,  to  say  whether  our  rights  and  our 
firesides  shall  be  defended  or  not.  Hoping  that  none  will  be  found  to 
falter  in  so  high  and  so  sacred  a  duty,  we  beg  leaTe,  gentlemen,  to 
subscribe  onrselves,  your  servants  and  fellow-citiaens, 

Jbssb  Apflbqatk,    1 
A.  L.  LovsjoTy         V  CoDEUXiisaioneiflL 
Geo.  L.  Curbt^        ) 

On  the  evening  of  the  13th  December,  1847,  a  public  meeting  of  the 
citizens  was  called,  and  a  public  loan  effected,  and  subscriptions  oom> 
menced  for  the  equipment  and  supply  of  the  army,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  repoil  of  the  commissioners : — 

To  the  ITonorable  the  Zegisiative  Assembfy  of  Oregon  Territory: 

The  undersignied  commissioners  appointed  by  your  honorable  body 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  loan  to  carry  Into  effect  the  provisions 
of  an  act  entitled  ^'  An  Act  to  authoriie  the  governor  to  raise  alregiment 
of  volunteers,",  etc.,  have  the  honor  to  inform  you,  that,  fuUy  realizing 
the  heavy  responsibilities  attached  to  their  situation,  and  the  peculiarly 
difficult  nature  of  their  duties,  they  at  once  determined  to  act  with 
promptness  and  energy,  and  to  leave  no  fair  and  honorable  effort  untried 
that  might  have  a  tendency  to  a  successful  termination  of  their  under- 
taking. 

They  accordingly  proceeded  to  Fort  Vancouver  on  the  10th  instant^ 
and  there  addressed  a  communication  to  James  Douglas,  chief  factor  of 
the.  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  i^  copy  of  which  is  already  given.  The 
commissioners  had  anticipated  the  unfavorable  reply  of  Mr.  Douglas, 
as  agent  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  its  only  effect  was  to 
heighten  their  zeal  and  to  occasion  them  stronger  hopes  of  a  more  satis- 
factory reliance  upon  the  citizens  generally  of  our  common  country. 

However,  two  of  the  eommSseionsca,  with  the  gevamor,  beeane 
responsible  for  the  amount  of  the  outfit  for  the- first  regiment  of  Oregoa 
riflemen,  being  $999.59. 

Not  at  all  disheartened  by  the  unsuccessful  issue  of  their  mission,  the 
commissioners  retujmed  to  this  city  on  the  I3th  instant,  and  at  onee 
entered  into  negotiations,  the  revelation  of  which  herewith  foUowSb 
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The  camnuBsionerBy  throogfa  a  public  mating  held  at  Oregon  t/it  j,  en 
the  night  of  the  ISth  instant,  addressed  the  '^merehauta  and  oitizens 
of  Oregon^"  at  which  meeting,  from  citizens  generally,  ia  loan  of. about 
one  thousand  dollars  was  effected.  ^  *  *  The  commissioners  are 
happy  to  state  that  they  have  suoceeded  in  nf>gotiating  a  loon  of  sixteen 
fanndred  dollars  fix>m  the  merchants  of  Or^on  City,  with,  perhaps,-  a 
likelihood  of  a  fhrther  advance.  The  commissioners  feel  well  assured, 
from  the  interest  manifested  by  our  fellow-citizens  in  the  matter,  and 
the  prompt  action  they  have  proposed  to  take  in  the  several  counties  in 
the  Territory  to  assist  the  commissioners  in  the  snccessM  discharge  of 
their  duties,  that  the  government  will  ultimately  sacoeed  in  negotiating 
an  amount  adequate  to  the  present  emergency  of  affairs. 

The  oommiissioners  would  beg  your  honorable  body,  with  as-  Httle 
delay  as  possible',  to  appoint  appraisers,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  set  a 
osah  'valuation  upon  produce  and  other  property,  which  may  be  con* 
verted  into  UMans  to  assist  government  in  its  present  operations. 

Thi^Mfon*,:  gentlemen,,  as  we  believe  we  can  no  longer  be  useiid  to 
our  fellow-citizens  as  a  Board,  we  liope  to  be  permitted  to  resign  oar 
trust  into  the  hands  of  the  proper  accounting  officers  of  this  govern- 
ment. We  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

JsaSB'ApFLSGATlB,     \ 

A.  L.  LoviBjby,         >  Commissioners.  - 
Geo.  L.  Cttrst,    '  ) 

*  ^  * 

It  will  be  seep  by  reference  to  this  last  report  of  the  loan  comnUe- 
sioners^  and  the  answer  to  their  letter  of  the  llth  December,  1849,  that 
Sir  James  Douglas  had  made  up  his  mind  to  enforce.  '*  the  vtringmU 
ruks  laid  down  for  i^is  government  ^  the  li&me  company^'*  In  ether 
words,  the  time  had  now  arrived  to  allow  ihe  Indians  and  half-breeds 
in  the  country  to  destroy  the  missionary  settlements  that  were  begin- 
ning to  extend  beyond  the  Wallamet  Valley ;  and  in  case  they  succeeded 
in  defeating  the  provisional  troops,  the  settlement  in  the  Wallamet 
would  become  an  easy  prey  to  the  combined  Indian  forces,  whie  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  would  pursue  its  accustomed  trade  without 
any  further  interference  from  American,  settlements. 

In  addition  to  the  proceedings  above  referred  to»  the  Legislative 
Assembly^  on  the  10th  of  December,  on  motion  of  Hon.  J.'W. 
Nesmith, — 

^  BeBolved^  That  in  view  of  our  critical  situation  with  the  powerAd 
tribes  of  Indians  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Columbia,  and  with  whom 
we.are  actually  in  a  state  of  hostilities^  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Legislatofe 
to  dispatch  a  special  messenger,  as  soon  as  praotieable,  to  Washington 
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City,  far  the  parpcne  of  secoring  the  immeduite  ioflveiiee  Mid  proteedoii 
of  the  IJnited  States  goyernment  in  oar  internal  affittnL" 

On  the  11th  December,  ComeHns  Gilliam  was  elected  hy  the  Legis- 
latiTe  Aflflembly,  Colonel  Commandant ;  James  Watera,  lieoteiiant- 
Colonel;  H.  A  O.  Lee,  Major ;  and  Jo^  Palmer,  Oommiwiary^tcneral^ 
in  compliance  with  the  bUl  passed  on  the  9th,  anthoiinng  the  gorcmor 
to  call  ibr  one  regiment  of  not  to  exceed  five  hmidred  men.      ^ 

On  the  lath,  Mr,  Nesmith  presented  a  bill  to  provide  tor  sending  a 
special  messenger  to  Washington. 

On  the  14th,*on  motion  of  Mr.  Crawford,  *^  Bfolo^  That  a  delega- 
tion of  three  persons  be  appointed  by  this  honse  to  proceed  immediateiy 
toWallawana,and  hold  a  council  with  the  chieft  and  principal  men  of 
the  various  tribes  on  the  Columbia,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  their  coali- 
tion with  the  Caynse  tribe  in  the  present  difficnlties.'* 

On  the  15th,  it  was  ^JUsoived^  That  the  commodore  of  the  United 
States  squadron  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  be  sofidted  to  send  a  yeaael  of 
war  into  the  Columbia  River  for  our  relief,  and  to  send  such  other 
assistance  as  may  be  in  his  power.''  -:. 

A  motion  was  adopted  to  appoint  a  committee  of  five  to  prepare  a 
memorial  to  Congress. 

On  the  16thy  an  act  was  passed  appropriating  one  thousand  dollars  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  J.  L.  Meek,  special  messenger  to  Washington. 

On  the  17th,  Mr.  Meek  resigned  his  seat  in  the  L^slative  Assembly, 
preparatory  to  leaving  for  the  United  States  with  dispatches  and  a 
memorial  to  Congress. 

As  to  what  those  dispatches  were,  we  haTe  no  copy  or  pubKc  docu- 
ment that  gives  us  any  information,  but  we  presume  he  carried  a  copy 
of  Mr.  McBean's  mutilated  letter,  and  one  of  Sir  James  Douglas's,  such 
as  we  have  alraady  given  ;  and  also  the  following 

Memorial  to  CongreB$. 

*^To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  Stales  in  Congress  assembled : 

"Your  memorialists,  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Oregon  Territory, 
would  respectfully  beg  leave*  once  more  to  lay  before  your  honorable 
body  a  brief  statement  of  tlieir  situation  and  wants. 

^•Raving  called  upon  the  government  of  the  United  ^States  so  often 
in  vain,  we  have  almost  despaired  of  receiving  its  protecXion,  yet  we 
trust  that  our  present  situation,  when  fully  laid  before  you,  will  at  once 
satisfy  your  honorable  body  of  the  great  neceiteity  otf"  eirtending  the 
Strong  arm  of  guardianship  and  protection  over'thiil  remote,  but  beAu- 
tiflil  portion  of  the  United  States  domain. 
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^  *^  Ow  fdcAioiM  wit&  the  .'piroad .  and  powerliil  tribes  of  IndUtm  residing 
east  of  the  Gaaeade  MoBotains,  hitherto  unifontily  amicable  and  paoifloy 
have  recently  assumed  qnite  a  difisrent  cfaaraoten  They  bare  footed 
Ihe  ivar-whoop,  and  crimsoned  their  tomahawks  in  the  blood  of  our 
oitisens^  jThe  Caynse  Indian%after  eommitting  nnmerons  outrages  and 
robberies  upon  the  late  immigrants,  Aotie,  mth(nit  the  senManee  ofpfo» 
vocation  of  dscttStf,  mwrd^ted  tkven  [seventeen]  American  eitizens. 
Among  the  murdeced  were  Dr.  Mareos  Whitman  and  his  amiable  wife, 
members  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign.  Missions. 

^  Called  upon  to  resent  this  outrage,  we  feel  sensibly  our  weakness 
and  inability  to  toter  into  >a  wisr  with  powerful  tribes  of  Indians.    Such 

.  outrages  can  not,  however,  be  saflered  to  pass  unpunished^  It  will  be 
the  commencement  of  future  and  more  extensive  murders,  and  our 
hitherto  peaceful  settleroient  will  become  the  scene  of  fierce' and  violent 
war&re.  We  do  not  doubt  the  readiness  of  the  people  of  this  country 
to  defend  their  lives  and  property,  and  to  enibniit  to  all  the  privations 
incident  to  a  state  of  war  in  a  new  and  remote  settlement  like  this. 
Circumstances  warrant  your  memorialists  in  believing,  that  many  of  the 
powerful  tribes  inhabiting  the  upper  valley  ot  tie.  Columbia  have 
formed  an  alliance  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  hostilities  against 

•  oar  settlements*  The  number  of  white  population  in  Oregon  is  alarm- 
ix^ly  insignificant  compared  with  the  swarms  of*  Indians  which  throng 
Its  valley S4 

^  To  repel  the  attacks  of  so  formidable  a  foe,  and  protect  our  families 
and  property  from  violence  and  rapine,  will  require  more  strength 

.  than  we  possess*  We  are  d^fioieot'  in  many  of-  the  grand  essentials  of 
war, — such  as  men,  arm?,  and  treasure ;  for  them,  our  sole  reKanceis  on 

.  the  government  <^f  the  United-  States  ;  we  have  the  right  to  erpect 

•  your  aid,  and  you  are  in  justice  bound  to  extend  it.  For  although  we 
are  separated  from  our  native  land  by  ranges  of  mountains  whose  lolty 
altitudes  are  mantled  in  eternal  snows ;  although  three  thousand  miles, 

.  nearly  t^o*tbirds  of  which  is  a  howling  wild,  lie  betweeti*  us^and  the 
federal  capital,  yet  our  hearts  are  unalienated  from  the ^ land. of  our 
.  birth.  Our  %o>He  &r  the  free  and  noble  institutions^  under  which  it  was 
:  0ur  fortulie  to  beibom.and  nurtured,  remains  unabated.  In  short,  we 
.  are  AmeriiMms  still, — ^resadijiig  in  a  country  ovet  which  the  government 
-of:  the  United  States  have  sole^aad- acknowledged  right  of  sovereignty, 
.  p^and  undeaf  such  circumstances  wchave  the  right  to^  claim  the  benefit 
of  its  laws  and  protection. 

**  Tour  memorialists  would  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to 

» tnvsitci  your  attention  'to  other  sikbjeets  of  ^eepand  vital  interest  to  the 

eitiaensof  this  Teirritory*    Th^vevy  nature  of  our  compact  formed 
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iMtweea  the  dtizenft  of  a  repoblio  and  the  sabfeets  and  oJBcial  repre- 
aentatives  of  a  monarchy,  is  such  that  the  ties  6f  political  anion  could 
not  be  drawn  so  closely  aa  to  prodiouse  that  stability  and  strength  sa^ 
ficient  to  form  an  efficient  government.  Hiis  anion  between  the  demo- 
crats of  a  republic  and  wealthy  aristooratic  snbjeots  of  a  monarchy 
oould  not  be  formed  without  reserving  to  themselves  the  right  of 
allegianoe  to  their  respective  govemifients.  Political  jealousy  and 
strong  party  feeling  have  tended  to  thwmrt  and  render  impdtent  the 
acts  of  government,  from  its  very  nature  weak  and  Insofficient." 

The  deep,  dark,  and  infamous  schemes  of  a  foreign  monopoly  and 
religioas  bigots  were  bat  Just  developing  themselves;  but,  thank  God, 
there  was  strength  enongh  in  the  provisional  government,  which  was 
formed  in  the  face  of  their  combined  opposition.  They  had  yielded  to 
its  power,  to  gain  time  to  organize  their  savage  hosts  to  crush  it ; 
ealeulating,  no  doubt,  that  the  Mexican  war  would  prevent  assistance 
reaching  us  from  the  United  States.  The  Indians,  let  loose  upon 
the<  settlements,  would  soon  clear  the  country.  That  such  was  the 
general  English  Idea,  we  know  from  two  diflferent  English  subjecti^ 
The  one,  a  chief  trader  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  said  all 
they  hdd  to  do  was  io  arpanixe  the  Indians^  under  the  direction  of  their 
eight  hundred  hdlf-hreed^,  to  drive  hack  any  American  force.  The 
other,  a  gold  commissioner,  a  Mr.  Saunders,  direct  from  England,  in 
speaking  of  the  smitll  nnmber  of  troops  the  English  government  had  in 
British  Columbia,  remarked  to  us,  that  if  they  had  not  troops  enongh 
to  subdae  tlie  Americans  in  British  Colombia,  **'  aU  they  had  to  do  was  to 
let  looee  the  Indiane  upon  iheivK*^ 

Such  being  the  facts,  it  is  not  surprising  that  our  Legislative  Assem* 
bly  should  be  made  to  foel  its  weakness,  under  this  powerflil  combi- 
nation,— the  British  monopoly  that  had  refbsed  to  furnish  necessary 
supplies  to  the  provisional  troops  sent  to  punish  the  murderers  of  our 
eitiaens.  It  was  not  yet  apprised  of  the  efforts  made  by  Mr.  Ogden  to 
supply  the  Indians  with  mnnitions  of  war,  and  the  determination  of  the 
company  not  to  allow  itself  to  be  considered  by  the  Indians  as  fkvor- 
ing  the  American  settlement  of  the  country.  Mr.  Hines'  book,  in 
which  he  says  Dr.  McLaughlin  had  aniioonced  to  those  Indians  in  1843 
<«  that  in  case  the  Americans'  did  go  to  war  with  theiti,  the  Hudson*s  Bay 
Company  would  not  assist  theni,"  had  not  yet  been  published  The 
memorial  continues :«— 

"  In  establishing  a  regular  form  of  govcrmment,  creating  tribonsis 
for  the  a<i^u8tmeat  of  the  rights  of  indtviduals,  and  the  prevention  and 
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punishment  of  crime,  a  debt  has  accumulated,  whioh^  though  an  insig- 
nificant amonnt,  your  memorialists  can  devise  no  means  of  liquidating. 
The  reyenue  laws,  from  not  being  properly  executed,  while  they  are 
burdensome  to  classes  of  our  citizens  and  sections  of  country,  are 
wholly  disregarded  by  others,  and  whole  counties,  which  for  numerical 
strength  are  equal  to  any  in  the  Territory,  and  fully  participating  in  all 
the  advantages  of  our  compact,  have  never  contributed  any  assistance 
in  bearing  the  common  burdens.* 

**  To  coerce  obedience  to  our  temporary  government  would  at  once 
destroy  the  great  object  which  called  it  into  existence, — the  peace  and 
harmony  of  our  country.  Anxiously  looking  forward  to  that  H^ppy 
period  when  we  should  again  be  under  the  protection  of  our  revered 
and  parent  republic,  we  have  rather  endeavored  to  maintain  peace  by 
forbearance,  hoping  that  the  dangers  and  difficulties  to  be  appre- 
hended from  domestic  discord  and  from  the  savages  around  us,  would 
be  postponed  until  we  became  an  acknowledged  people,  and  under  the 
protection  of  our  mother  country. 

**  The  action  of  your  honorable  body  in  regard  to  the  land  in  Oregoh 
-would  seem  to  justify  the^  expectation  that  liberal* grants  would  be 
made  to  our  citizens ;  yet  the  uncertainty  of  our  title,  and  the  uneasi* 
ness  which  is  felt  upon  this  subject,  urge  to  press  this  subject  upon  your 
attention.  Our  citizens,  before  leaving  their  homes  in  the  United  States 
for  Oregon,  have  had  the  strongest  inducements  held  out  by  Congress 
to  settle  in  this  country,  and  their  just  expectations  will  not  be  met 
short  of  liberal  donations  of  land. 

^  On  the  subject  of  filling  the  offices  that  will  be  created  in  the  event 
of  the  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  over  this  Ter- 
ritory, your  memorialists  would '  respectfully  represent,  that,  as  the 
jHoneers  of  the  American  population  in  this  country,  the  present  citizens 
of  this  country  have  strong  claims  upon  the  patronage  of  the  general 
government,  and  that  it  would  be  gratifying  to  have  them  filled  by  our 
fellow-citizens ;  but  as  few  of  them  of  an  equally  deserving  number 
can  enjoy  this  mark  of  the  approbation  of  our  parent  republic,  and  in 
Tiew  of  our  peculiar  and  difficult  situation,  it  is  the  opinion  of  your 
memorialists  that  it  will  be  better  for  the  fhture  prosperity  of  our 
country,  and  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  will  concur  with  them 
in  requesting  that  important  and  responsible  offices  created  here,  such 
as  the  office  of  governor  and  the  several  judgeships,  should  be  filled  with 
men  of  the  best  talent  and  most  approved  integrity,  without  regard  to 
their  present  location." 

*  Cbampoeg  Coontj  being  one,  and  represented  bj  Dr.  S.  Kewell,  then  Speaker  of  the 
house. 

86 
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In  relation  to  this  last  paragraph,  emanating  as  it  did  from  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  Oregon,  it  may  appear  strange  that  a  body  of 
men  possessing  the  talent  and  ability  there  was  in  that  Assembly, 
shonld  be  so  liberal  in  requesting  that  most  of  the  important  federal 
appointments  for  the  Territory  should  be  filled  from  abroad,  or  with 
strangers  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  people ;  but  the  fact  is 
plainly  stated,  and  it  becomes  our  duty  to  impart  such  information  as 
will  explain  so  strange  a  request.  No  one  will  contend  for  a  moment 
that  we  did  not  have  the  men  who  were  abundantly  qualified  to  fill 
those  offices,  for  they  have  since  been  filled  with  far  better  satisfaction 
to  the  country  by  men  who  were  then  in  it,  than  by  those  sent  by  the 
federal  government ;  hence  we  are  led  to  inquire  what  was  the  reason 
for  this  request. 

The  general  politics  of  the  country,  as  intimated  in  the  memorial, 
were  English  aristocratic  and  American  deniocraiic.  The  parties 
were  nearly  equally  divided.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  the  pro- 
slavery  influence  laboring  to  so  mold  the  Territory  as  to  bring  it  in  as 
a  slave  State,  though  it  had  started  free,  and  upon  the  most  liberal 
principles  of  a  free  government.  The  democratic  pro-slavery  influenoe 
was  not  strong  enough  to  secure  the  federal  appointments  without 
cousining  with  the  English  aristocrats,  who  looked  upon  African 
slavery  with  abhorrence.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  democrats 
of  this  assembly  became  liberal,  and  naturally  sought  aid  from  that 
party  in  the  United  States  to  which  the  anti-slavery  influence  yielded, 
and  took  their  chances  in  the  federal  appointments.  There  was  also 
in  this  Assembly  a  strong  personal  feeling  against  Judge  Thornton, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  federal  capital  seeking  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Territory,  as  also  its  governorship ;  and,  in  that  case,  though 
Mr.  Thornton  was  then  acting  with  the  democratic  party,  should  he 
become  the  governor,  or  one  of  the  judges,  the  pro-slavery  influence 
would  be  the  loser.  Hence  the  "  rule  or  ruin "  party  chose  to  make 
the  strange  request  found  in  this  memoriaL  The  dosing  paragraph 
seems  to  be  a  flourish  of  rhetoric,  and  an  appeal  to  Uhde  SamueTs 
tender  feelings.  Notwithstanding,  it  took  him  till  August  14, 1848,  to 
say  that  Oregon  should  be  a  Territory  under  its  protection.  The 
remainder  of  the  memorial  is  as  follows  :--> 

'*  If  it  be  at  all  the  intention  of  our  honored  parent  to  spread  her 
guardian  wing  over  her  sons  and  daughters  in  Oregon,  she  sorely 
will  not  refuse  to  do  it  now,  when  they  are  straggling  with  all  the  illb 
of  a  weak  and  temporary  government,  and  when  perils  are  daily  thick- 
ening around  them  and  preparing  to  burst  upon  their  heads.    When 
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the  ensuing  Bonuner'fl  son  ahall  have  dispielled  the  snow  from  the 
mountains,  we  shall  look  with  glowing  hopes  and  restless  anxiety  for 
the  coming  of  your  laws  and  your  arms, 

**The  accompanying  documents  will  afford  additional  information 
oonoeming  some  of  the  subjects  of  which  we  have  spoken. 

**  T(^  insure  the  speedy  conveyance  of  these  papers  to  the  federal 
goyemment,  your  memorialists  have  elected  J.  L.  Meek,  Esq.,  a 
special  messenger  to  bear  the  same,  and  respectfully  ask  your  honor- 
able body  to  make  him  such  compensation  therefor  as  you  may  deem 
just.    And  your  memoriaUsts  will  ever  pray,  etc** 

It  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  first  day's  proceedings  of  this 
Legislative  Assembly  that  Dr.  Newell  was  chosen  its  Speaker.  In 
tracing  the  history  of  events,  we  find  this  man  always  intimately  in 
council  with  the  English  aristocratic  party  in  the  country.  Although 
he  sometimes  favored  unimportant  American  measures,  he  seemed 
always  to  guard  carefully  those  in  any  way  affecting  the  interests  of 
this  English  monopoly.  Ohampoeg,  the  county  he  in  part  represented, 
was  the  most  numerous  in  population  and  wealth,  and  by  reference  to 
the  Spectator  of  February  4, 1847,  we  find  the  following :  "  Champoeg 
County  tax. — ^There  has  been  no  tax  for  the  year  1846,  received  by  the 
treasurer  from  Champoeg  County.  How  is  this  ?  Who  is  to  blame,  and 
where  is  the  honorable  County  Court  of  Champoeg  County  V^  This  note 
explains  the  critical  relations  of  the  country  and  the  scheming  policy  of 
the  enemy  we  had  to  contend  with,  as  also  the  personal  bickerings  among 
the  Americans.  When  Mr.  Crawford,  on  the  14th  of  December,  intro- 
duced his  resolution  for  a  delegation  of  three  persons  to  endeavor  to 
prevent  a  coalition  with  the  Indians,  we  find  this  measure  deferred  till 
near  the  close  of  the  session,  and  this  Honorable  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly  is  one  of  the  commissioners,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter. 

On  the  24th  of  December,  Messrs.  Nesmith,  Rice,  and  Rector  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  correspond  with  the  American  consul  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  also  with  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  navy  on  this  coast,  in  California,  soliciting  help  from  them.  On  the 
25th,  the  house  went  into  secret  session  for  the  purpose  of  conferring 
with  the  governor,  colonel,  lieutenant-colonel,  and  commissary-general, 
in  relation  to  our  Indian  difficulties. 

The  result  of  that  secret  council  was  embodied  in  a  tesolution  pre- 
sented to  the  house  by  Mr.  Nesmith. 

^Ii08olvedj  That  the  executive,  as  commander-in-chie^  has  full  power 
to  adopt  all  measures  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  the  existing  war. 
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and  tkst  it  k  tbe  opimon  of  tins  home,  thtt  H  »  ezpedient  for  tin 
ezecatiTe  to  ianie  orders  for  fire  hundred  men,  and  trust  to  the  patriot 
ism  of  the  citizens  of  Oregon  for  their  saf^Knt  in  the  field.** 

It  will  be  seen  hy  this  resolution  that  there  was  sufficient  reason  to 
justify  the  calling  of  the  whole  strength  of  the  settlement  into  the  field. 
The  captiTCs  had  reached  the  settlement^  and  his  Beoerence  JBiakop 
Slanehet  had  seen  proper  to  ioform  the  governor,  *^thcU  hy  ^omp 
to  foar  with  the  Cayuaes  to  get  rtdren  for  the  murden  committed  at 
WaUatpUf  he  would  have  ihe  whole  Indian  combinaticny  or  comftd- 
eraiion,  againet  Am.  lliis,  however,  he  must  dete^tnine  wiUi  hia 
oouncily"  which  we  see  was  done,  and  the  American  settlement  and 
Protestant  missionaries  gave  them  a  cordial  support.  Hie  Indian  com- 
bination, which,  the  Jesmt  Brouillet  says.  Dr.  Whitman  attempted  to 
form,  is  here  admitted  by  the  bishop's  letter  to  Governor  Abemethy  to 
have  been  formed,  and  ready  to  fight  the  American  settlement.  Who 
formed  this  confederation  of  Indian  tribes  is  no  longer  a  doubts 

But  we  have  kept  our  readers  too  long  firom  the  proceedings  of  our 
little  army,  under  the  command  of  Captain  H.  A.  6.  Lee,  which  we 
left  on  its  way  to  the  Dalles^  to  save  that  station  firom  foiling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Lidians. 
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The  Gayufle  war.^^Letter  of  baptaan  Lee-^-Indiana  friendly  with  the  Hudson's  Bay 
0ompaa7.--Gondact  of  Mr.  Ogden.— Hia  letters  to  Mr.  Walker  and  Mr.  Spalding. 
— ^Note  of  Ber.  G-.  H.  Atkinson. — Sir  James  Douglas's  letter  to  Governor 
Abemethy.— A  rumor.— The  governor's  reply. — ^Another  letter  from  Sir  James.— 
Mr.  Ogden.— BztraorcQnary  presents  to  the  Indians  of  arms  and  ammunition. — 
Colonel  Gilliam's  campaign.^^dian  fight — Property  captured.-^The  Des  Chutes 
Indians  make  peace.-— Captain  McKay's  company  of  British  subjects  join  the  army. 
— ^A  nulBanoe. — "  ^Teritas." — ^Nicholas  Pinlay  gives  the  signal  for  battle. — ^Running 
fight— Captain  McKay's  company. — Council  held  by  the  peace  coqimissioners  with 
-  the  Indians. — Governor  Abemethy's  address. — Speeches  of  the'  Indians  Camaa- 
pelo,  Joseph,  Jacob,  Old  James,  Bed  WoU;  Timothy,  Richard,  and  Kentuck.— 
Letters  of  Joel  Palmer,  B.  Newell,  James  Douglas,  and  WUliam  McBean.— -Who  is 
responsible  for  the  Cayuse  war  f 

If  the  reader  has  carefiilly  pemsed  the  foregoing  pages,  he  will  be 
able  to  understand  the  movements  of  our  little  army  in  the  Caynse 
war,  as  to  the  prime  cause  of  which,  the  development  of  twenty-five 
years,  and  the  monstrous  claims  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  have 
relieved  our  present  history  from  all  mystery  and  doubt,  and  have 
enabled  us  to  arrange  and  combine  the  facts,  without  fear  of  a  truthful 
contradiction.  Major  H.  A.  G.  Lee,  in  a  letter  dated  at  Wascopum, 
December  26, 1847,  writes:— 

To  Governor  Ahemethy: 

^  Sm, — ^I  reached  this  place  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  instant,  with 
ten  Bien,  including  Mr.  Hinman,  whom  I  met  on  his  way  to  Wallamet 
at  Wind  River  Mountain,  thirty  miles  below.  The  boats  being  wind- 
bound,  and  hearing  from  Mr.  Hinman  that  a  party  of  the  Cayuses  and 
river  Indians  had  been  down  and  driven  off  some  horses  from  the  mis- 
sion, and  that  he  had  left  with  his  family  soon  afber,  thinking  it  unsafe 
to  remfun  longer,  I  was  induced  to  lead  the  few  men  that  were  with  me 
(for  we  had  been  separated  by  the  wind  and  could  not  get  together), 
and  press  to  this  place  by  land  with  all  dispatch,  to  save  the  houses 
from  destruction ;  and  I  am  very  happy  to  inform  you  that  we  arrived 
just  in  time,  and  that  all  is  now  safe.  The  natives  immediately  about 
this  place  are  friendly,  and  hailed  our  arrival  with  much  joy.  Seletsft 
professes  friendship,  but  I  shall  keep  an  eye  on  him ;  his  men  have  been 
killing  cattle,  and  I  Sitspect  vith  liis  consent,  though  he  promises  to 
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make  ibem  psj  lor  than.  We  bare  been  fjuBwIiag  Ae 
pbetDg  tliem  bdow,  in  ofdcr  to  slap  tbe  ibnghtcrii^  that 
enried  on  abore  We  bare  not  jei  leanied  tbe  iwnwit  of 
donenttbk  plj49e,  bat  me  getting  thmga  under  wnj  qpite  an  vdD  as  I 
oonU  bave  anticipated.  Mr.  TTinman  baa  been  of  great  auiite.  to  ^le 
bere;  beleaivt  to^j  tojoin  ins  finnilj,  whom  be  left  on  Ae  riren 

**  We  bave  no  inteO^ienoe  from  Waik^Niy  except  Indian  repcvt^ 
wbichy  if  we  may  credit^  is  awfril  enough.  It  is  nid,  after  the  lauvlei 
of  tbe  whites  at  the  plaoe^  a  genendooandl  bad  been  held,  and  tfait  tbe 
Kes  Perote  were  present  by  ^edal  invitation,  i.  e^  tbe  diiefr ;  that  it 
was  determined  to  maice  'a  eCnm  moeq^^  of  aQ  tbe  Bostons,  indnfii^ 
Messm  Spalding,  Eells,  and  Walker  abore, and  Himnan  here;  that  tiiej 
bad,  in  execution  of  that  resolntioD,  retnmed  and  mnrdered  all  the 
women  and  children  who  had  been  spared  in  the  first  place,  with  the 
exception  of  three  females  who  had  been  reserred  fin*  wires.  Bemenft- 
ber  this  is  but  native  newL  I  must  refer  joa  to  Mr.  Tfinman  for  many 
other  items  which  I  dare  not  wnte. 

^  From  all  I  can  gather,  the  country  east  of  the  rirer  Des  Chutes  is 
all  an  enemy's  coontry,  and  our  moyements  sbonld  be  directed  aocovd- 
ingly*  Can  yon  have  ns  two  or  three  small  gnns  cast  at  the  fonndery  ? 
Each  one  would  be  equal  in  effect  to  fifty  men.  I  am  satisfied  that  tbe 
enemy  is  going  to  be  much  more  formidable  against  an  invading  foioe 
than  many  in  Wallamet  are  willing  to  believe.  2%e  IndkanB  are  off 
friendly  loith  the  HudionU  Bay  Companxfn  men^andlam  truly sanry 
to  learn  that  Mr.  Ogden  paid  them  pou>der  and  baU  for  ™*^"g  tbe 
portage  at  the  Dalles.  I  hope  this  will  be  stopped,  and  their  snppliea 
of  ammunition  immediately  cut  oC  Please  take  some  measures  to  effect 
this  without  delay. 

*^Mr. *Rogers  and  Mr.  Savage  return  inunediately  from  this  place, 
feeling  ibat  the  object  for  which  they  enlisted  has  been  accomplished ; 
and  as  they  would  have  to  return,  according  to  prcHnise,  in  the  course  Gt 
ten  or  twelve  days,  and  there  being  no  active  employment  for  them, 
they  are  permitted  to  return  now.  *  You  are  aware  that  they  are  among 
my  best  men,  and  for  their  persevering  energy,  so  iar,  they  deserve  the 
praise  due  to  good  soldiers,  although  they  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of 
a  fight  They  are  therefore  honorably  discharged  firom  service  in  tbe 
1st  company  of  Oregon  riflemen. 

^  Sergeant  McMellen  will  bear  this  to  yom  and  return  to  me  as  soon 
as  possible.  If  he  gets  down  in  time  to  acoompany  the  next  party,  he 
will  be  of  much  service  to  them  on  the  river ;  he  has  few  equals  in 
the  service. 

^  While  writing  the  above,  one  horse  which  had  been  stolen  from  the 
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immigrants  has  been  brought  in,  and  others  reported  on  the  way.  I  think 
most  of  the  property  stolen  near  this  place  will  be  returned ;  that  above 
Des  Chutes  will  probably  be  contended  for.  The  Indians  about  this 
place  are  evidently  terrified,  and  I  shall  avail  myself  of  that  fact,  as  far 
as  possible,  in  furthering  the  object  of  our  trip.  I  have  no  fears  of  an 
attack  on  this  place,  yet  I  shall  be  as  vigilant  as  though  an  attack 
were  certain.  The  boats  which  were  windbound  eight  days  arrived 
this  morning  all  safe  and  well. 

**  I  remain,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"H.  A.  G.  Lek." 

With  the  light  that  twenty-two  years  have  shed  upon  the  early 
history  of  Oregon,  how  shall  we  regard  the  policy  and  practice  of  the 
professedly  kind  and  generous  chief  factors  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany ?  The  one.  Sir  James  Douglas,  attempting  to  deceive  the  Ameri* 
can  settlement  and  the  world  as  to  the  real  danger  of  the  settlement, 
and  the  cause  of  the  massacre;  the  other,  Mr.  Ogden,  supplying  the 
Indians  on  his  route,  and  at  Wallawalla,  with  ammunition,  and  ^'  insiit- 
ingy^  while  baigaining  with  the  murderers  for  their  captives, ''  upon 
the  distinction  necessary  to  be  made  between  the  affairs  of  the  company 
and  those  of  the  Americans.^^ 

We  undertook,  in  our  third  position,  to  show  the  influences  of  this 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  as  well  as  Romanism,  upon  our  early  settle* 
ments,  and  the  causes  of  the  Indian  wars.  These  were  backed  by  ofle 
of  the  most  powerful  nations  then  on  the  globe,  while  a  handful  of 
American  pioneers  found  themselves  involved  in  a  savage  war.  ITlc 
Indians  were  advised^  aidedy  and  urged  on  by  the  teachings  of  Homan 
priests  and  this  Sudson^s  Bay  Company^  sustained  by  the  British 
government,  with  assistance  pledged  to  them  by  Bishop  Blanchet  and 
Chief-Factor  Ogden,  as  he  received  the  captives  from  their  hands,  and 
gave  them  more  ammunition  and  guns  than  had  ever  before  been  given 
to  them  at  any  one  time.  He  says,  in  a  letter  dated  Fort  Nez  Percys, 
December  31, 1847,  addressed  to  Rev.  E.  Walker,  at  Cimakain. 

"  I  have  been  enabled  to  effect  my  object  wiOiout  compromising  mysdf 
or  others^  and  it  now  remains  with  the  American  government  to  take 
what  measures  they  deem  most  beneficial  to  restore  tranquillity  to  this 
part  of  the  country,  and  this,  I  apprehend,  can  not  be  finally  effe(fted 
without  blood  being  made  to  flow  freely.  So  as  not  to  compromise 
either  party,  I  have  made  a  heaisy  sacriftce  of  goods  ;  but  these,  indeed, 
are  of  trifling  value,  compared  to  the  unfortunate  beings  I  have 
rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  murderous  wretches,  and  I  feel  truly 
happy.    Let  this  suffice  for  the  present. 
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^On  mj  ariiTal  at  the  Dalles,  Mr.  Huunan'a  nuanoBy  Ae  pi 
day,  liad  been  plundered  of  four  horses  in  open  day,  and  in  pi 
all  the  inmates  of  the  mission ;  and  on  consulting  me  on  the  pcopsiefy 
of  remaining  or  removing  onder  the  present  distncied  state  of  the  comi- 
trj)  I  advised  him  to  move,  leaving  a  tmstj  Indian,  on  whcnn  he  coold 
rely,  and  who  speaks  the  English  language,  to  remain  in  charge  of  tbe 
establishment;  and  he  would  have  started  the  same  day  I  left  it.  I 
trust  this  arrangement  will  meet  with  your  approbation ;  under 
ing  circumstances^  could  not  consistently  gite  any  other." 

"Tours  truly,  "P.  &  Octikbl' 


With  such  powerful  combinations,  and  such  expeiieiioed, 
reverend  advisers,  it  is  not  surprising  that  those  Indians  should  fed 
themselves  able  to  make,  as  Captain  Lee  says,  "  a  dean  eweep  ofcU  CAe 
Bostons  in  the  country.'**  Mr.  Ogden,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Walker,  docs 
not  intimate  that  the  provioional  govcmm^it  will  presume  to  attempt 
to  seek  any  redress  for  the  murders  committed ;  but  consoles  himseif 
with  the  "  happy  ^  thought  that  the  difficulty  is  to  be  settled  by  Ae 
United  States.  Mr.  Hinman  he  advises  to  leaver  and  to  Mr.  Spalding 
he  sends  the  following  letter : — 

"  FoBT  T^EZ  Pncis,  December  2S,  1847. 
«  Bev.  K  H.  Spalding: 

^Dbab  Sib, — ^I  have  assembled  all  the  chieft  and  addressed  them  in 
regard  to  the  helpless  situation  of  yourself  and  the  rest  at  Wailatpo, 
and  I  have  got  them  to  consent  to  deliver  them  all  to  me :  youiself 
and  those  with  you,  save  the  tioo  Canadians^  who  are  safe  enough  among 
the  Indians ;  and  have  now  to  advise  you  to  lose  no  time  in  joining 
me.  At  the  same  time,  bear  in  mind^  sir^  you  have  no  promises  to  make 
them,  or  payments  to  make.  Once  more,  use  all  the  diligence  possible 
to  overtake  us.  "  Yours  truly, 

•*  P.  a  OODEH."  • 

We  place  a  note  of  Rev.  O.  H.  Atkinson,  D.  D.,  in  this  connection,  to 
show  the  influences  that  have  for  a  series  of  years  been  operating,  and 
how  careful  that  unscrupulous  monopoly  was  to  combine  its  influences, 
and  to  deal  out  its  hospitalities,  to  secure  a  good  word  from  a  reverend 
Protestant  divine,  who  was  connected  with  the  United  States  Home 
Missionary  Boardt  whose  character  is  upimpeachabley  and  to  whom  it 
refers  for  evidence  of  its  generosity.    We  are  not  surprised  to  find 

*  Copied  from  the  original. letter. 
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Doctor  Atkinaon  attempting  to  ease  the  weight  of  censure  doeXo  that 
overgrown  monopoly,  from  the  fact,  that  on  his  first  arrival  in  the 
country  (after  the  Caynse  war),  on  one  of  the  companj^'s  ships,  nnosaal 
attention  and  kindness  were  evidently  shown  to  him  and  his  £unily  by 
the  company's  agents,  to  gain  his  &vorable  representations  of  their 
proceedings,  and  a  name  for  Kanorabk  dealing  and  generous  treatment 
of  missionaries,  as  intimated  in  his  note.    Doctor  Atkinson  says : — 

**  The  agents  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  Oregon  furnished  all 
the  missionaries  with  supplies  at  the  usual  trade  rates  until  they  could 
supply  themselves  from  home.'' 

In  this  the  doctor  is  mistaken,  as  we  have  shown  in  previous  pages. 
He  continues : — 

**  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Whitman  and  family,  Mr.  Ogden,  an  agent 
of  the  company,  brought  the  rest  of  the  mission  and  the  American 
families  to  the  Wallamet  Valley,  at  considerable  risk  and  sacrifice  to 
himself  The  guilt  of  the  plot  to  massacre  Dr.  Whitman  and  other 
Americans  is  understood  to  belong  to  the  Jesuits." 

The  letters  above  quoted,  from  Mr.  Ogden  and  Captain  Lee,  show  the 
doctor's  great  mistake  in  this  statement.  Mr.  Ogden  ran  no  risk,  and 
made  no  sacrifice,  as  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  presented  their  bills, 
and  have  been  paid  every  dollar  they  had  the  impudence  to  demand  of 
our  government,  for  transporting  the  captive  women  and  children  to  a 
place  of  safety,  and  for  all  the  supplies  they  so  reluctantly  furnished  to 
our  provisional  troops.  We  do  not  believe  it  is  good  morals,  or  divin- 
ity, to  say  nothing  of  politics,  to  praise,  encourage,  or  warm  the  serpent 
that  improves  every  opportunity  to  sting  us  with  his  poisonous  fangs. 
That  company  has  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  this  vast  country,  and  pre- 
vented its  settlement  too  long,  for  any  one  to  seek  its  praise  or  favor. 

We  have  another  letter  from  Sir  James  Douglas,  which  shows  us 
more  clearly  the  exact  position  of  that  monster  monopoly.  It  is  as 
follows : — 

"FoET  Vancouvbb,  Dec.  81, 1847. 
**  To  Oovemor  George  Ahemethy^  JEsq, : 

**  Sib, — A  rumor  having  been  in  circulation,  for  some  days  past,  that 
it  is  General  Gilliam's  intention  to  levy  contributions  on  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company's  property,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  equipment  of 
the  troops  ordered  out  in  your  late  proclamation,  for  the  intended  opera- 
tions against  the  Indians,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  communicate  with  you 
frankly  on  the  subject,  as  it  is  most  important,  in  the  present  critical 
state  of  our  Indian  relations,  that  there  should  be  an  entire  absence  of 
distrust,  and  that  the  most .  perfect  unanimity  should  exist  among  the 
whites  of  every  class.    From  my  personal  knowledge  of  General  Gil- 
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and  his  highly  respectable  character,  I  should  be  the  last  person 
to  belieye  him  capable  of  committing  an  outrage  which  may  prove  so 
disastrous  in  the  immediate  and  remoter  consequences  to  the  peace  and 
best  interests  of  this  country ;  (U  the  same  time^  as  the  npreseniattve  of 
a  powerful  JBrUish  aseoeiatumj  it  becomes  my  duty  to  take  instant 
measures  for  the  protection  of  their  property,  until  I  receive,  through 
yon,  a  distinct  disavowal  of  any  such  intention  as  herein  stated.  Diffi- 
culties of  that  nature  were  certainly  not  contemplated  by  us  when  we 
dispatched  a  lavge  part  of  our  effective  force  into  the  interior  for  the 
purpose  of  fs0C^vtn^  the  unfortunate  women  and  children,  the  survivors 
of  the  massacre  at  Wailatpu,  who  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians. 
It  was  never  supposed  that  our  establishment  would  be  exposed  to  insuU 
or  injury  from  American  citizens,  while  we  are  braving  the  fury  of  the 
Jndiane  for  their  protection." 

What  a  powerful  and  noNe  company^  and  how  much  *^  fiery  of  the 
Jndiane^  they  had  to  contend  with,  when  they  were  handing  them 
guns  and  ammunition  by  the  quantity ;  and  all  their  servants  and  posts 
were  unharmed  by  either  whites  or  Indians,  during  all  the  Indian  wars 
that  have  occurred  on  this  coast.    This  letter  continues : — 

^'Such  a  proceeding  would,  in  fact,  be  so  inconsistent  with  every 
principle  of  honor  and  eoundpblicy^  that  I  can  not  believe  any  attempt 
of  the  kind  will  be  made;  but  I  trust  this  explanation  will  satisfactorily 
account  for  any  unusual  precaution  observed  in  the  present  arrange- 
ment of  this  establishment 

^^  Trusting  that  this  note  will  be  noticed  at  yottr  earliest  convenience, 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  '* 

"  Tour  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

**  Jakes  Douglas,  C.  F.,  H.  B.  Co." 

Mr.  Douglas,  in  this  letter,  has  suddenly  assumed  a  very  honorable, 
as  well  as  powerful  position.  As  to  his  personal  bravery,  there  is  no 
question ;  but  as  to  truth,  there  is.  He  says,  ^  I  can  not  believe  any 
attempt  of  the  kind  will  be  made,"  and  then  tells  us  not  to  be  alarmed ; 
or,  at  least,  as  the  ^  rumor  having  been  in  circulation,"  we  must  excuse 
him  for  his  **  unusual  precaution  "  in  his  establishment,  while  he  has 
deceived,  and  intends  to  continue  to  deceive,  the  governor  and  the 
settlers  as  to  hb  real  motives  of  caution,  and  the  deep-laid  schemes 
that  he  and  his  ^powerful  British  association  "  are  bringing  about,  not 
against  the  ^^fury  of  the  Indians^  but  against  the]  American  settle- 
ments. 

As  was  to  be  expected  in  those  times,  our  governor  and  General ' 
Gilliam  wilted  right  down,  and  the  governor  wrote : — 
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*'  Obboon  Citt,  January  8^  1848. 

**  Sm, — ^I  received  your  favor  of  dlst  oltimo  yesterday  evening,  and, 
in  answering  it,  would  thank  you  for  your  frankness  in  communicating 
with  me  on  the  subject.  Having  had  conversation  with  Colonel  Gil- 
liam on  this  subject,  I  can  state  thSt  he  has  no  intention  of  levying  con^ 
tributions  on  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  property  for  any  purpose 
whatever.  He  will  probably  cross  the  Columbia  River  at  the  mouth 
of  Sandy." 

This  was  the  information  that  Mr.  Douglas  wished  to  obtain,  as  we 
have  since  learned  from  one  of  the  company's  clerks,  and  also  the 
extent  of  information  received  from  Mr.  Lee  by  his  express. 

"  I  trust  nothing  will  occur  that  will  in  any  way  cause  distrust  among 
the  whites  during  this  crisis.  The  reports  from  above  lead  to  the  con- 
elusion  that  Messrs.  Spalding,  Walker,  and  £ells  have  been  cut  off,  and 
the  women  and  children,  spared  in  the  first  place,  have  since  been  mur- 
dered.   Should  these  rumors  prove  true,  we  know  that  peace  can  not  be 

■ 

restored  between  the  Indians  and  whites  without  bloodshed." 

As  near  as  we  can  learn,  6ovet|ior  Abemethy  was  disposed  to  follow 
the  counsels  of  a  writer  in  the  Spectator^  signed  ^'Veritas,"  which  was, 
to  wait  till  spring  opened,  and  then  make  a  decent  demonstration  in 
the  summer  to  punish  the  murderers.  The  energy  of  the  people  over- 
ruled his  tender  spirit,  to  use  no  harsher  term,  and  pushed  their  forces 
up  in  the  winter,  whicii  allowed  most  of  the  men  to  return  in  time  to 
secure  the  following  harvest,  and  produced  the  desired  effect  upon  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the  Indians.    The  governor  says : — 

*'  Captain  Lee  informs  me  that  Mr.  Ogden  paid  the  Indians  powder 
and  ball  for  making  the  portage.  The  Legislature  passed  an  act  during 
their  last  session  prohibiting  the  sale  of  powder,  lead,  caps,  etc,  to 
Indians.  I  trust  you  will  see  the  necessity  of  complying  with  this  act ; 
it  will  be  published  in  the  next  Spectator, 

^'  I  trust  the  disavowal  in  this  letter  will  prove  satis&ctory  to  yon. 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain^  sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  Gbosgb  AsSBinBTHT.'' 

The  next  day,  the  4th  of  January,  Mr.  Douglas  returned  a  long 
letter,  which  is  as  follows  :— 

"FoBT  Yawcouvkb,  January  4|  1848. 
•*  Qecrge  Abemethy^  Xkq* :  ^ 

<<  Sifi, — I  have  to  acknowledge  yours  of  yesterday's  date,  and  con- 
sider it  perfectly  satis&ctory.    I  place  little  confidence  in  the  late 
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npartB  from  tlie  JhOe^wnd  entertiio  aaguBe  kopn  Att  tkej  will 
proT€  VDMnnidedL 

^'llie  IndiaoB  hsre  been  ahrrn j»  pand  witk  MMUMkaoa  mmd  totiTffD 
bj  <rar  timTeliiig  potka,  te  paniiig  bo«t»  al  tbe  porUi^ 
and  Z  e«m  fMtf  Me  that  Mr.  Offdm  had  m^  reamm  io  dq^mi  Jrvtm  the 
etioNMed  praetiee  am  the  oeeoMtogf  wtmiiamed  imycm'  kUer^  as  theme 
InAlmwtm.  hMxe  DO  feDow-fediiiga  with  tlie  Cbjoaai'' 

ThusUtemeDtitf  %  JaineaisiiGtonooflljurtnK;  tktCmjmaa  bjnrs 
always  had  more  or  kaa  trade  with  the  Dallea  Tndiana,in  dried  aafaBon, 
hofBca,  eCcL,  and  hare  always  been  the  ao^eriofa^  and  treated 
they  pleased.  Mr.  Doi^hu  has  mTariably  eaotwoed  w^  m 
those  portages,  not  to  give  ammnnitioD,  as  it  was  against  the  rales  of 
the  company  to  do  ao,  eampt  to  a  vay/em,  and  in  small  qoantitiBa^  and 
that  for  packing  goods  by  trusty  Indians.  This  sodden  diaage  froos 
tobacco  to  powder  is  only  a  part  of  the  policy  now  being  execatedL 

^  These  Indians  behaved  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and,  I  aa 
vinced,  will  not  enter  into  any  oombinatimi  against  the  whites^ 
theie  be  great  minnanagement  an  cur  part 

^  In  £ict,  when  we  conader  the  olgect  of  Mr.  i^den^  jam  Bey  to 
WallawalU  [which  we  conader  really  to  have  been  to  inlbnn  the 
Indians,  as  he  did^  that  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  wonld  take  no  pourt 
in  this  quarrel  between  the  Indians  and  Americans,  and  that  the  com- 
pany would  sapply  them  with  ammnnition  and  aid  them  in  the  proscnt 
war,  we  are  not  disposed  to  question  but  that  the  Uvea  of  some  of  the 
men  that  were  left  wonld  have  been  taken,  but  we  doubt  if  anj  mar^ 
women  would  have  been  killed,  unless  the  company  had  consented  to  it ; 
but  it  answered  tar  a  plannble  argument  for  ^  Smbmb^  who  says], 
and  that  the  lives  of  sixty  or  seventy  feUow-ereatores  were,  omider 
Providence,  mainly  dq>endent  on  the  celerity  of  his  movements,  it  can 
not  be  supposed  he  would  allow  any  minor  consideration  to  weigh  one 
moment  in  his  mind  against  the  great  object  of  their  pre8ervati<».    As 
he  could  not  carry  Us  boats  over  the  portages  of  the  &lls  without  the 
assistance  of  the  Indians,  it  would  have  been  an  act  of  great  iodis- 
cretion  on  his  part  to  Imve  excited  alarm  and  created  cuqmckm  in 
their  nunda'* 

Doctor  Saffiron,  in  answer  to  the  interrogatory,  ^  In  what  way  did 
you  become  acquainted  with  the  Whitman  massacre  V*  makes  the  fol- 
lowing reply :  ^  I  was  residing  at  the  Dalles  mission  when  the  Canadisn, 
bearing  an  express  from  Fort  Nez  Perc^  to  Vancouver,  came  to  the 
station  and  ate  dinner,  and  with  whom  Mr.  Hinman  went  to  the  lodge^ 
and  secured  a  canoe  to  assist  him  on  his  way  to  Vancouver,  and  wait 
to  Vancouver  with  him.    A  very  short  time  after  they  were  off,— I  did 
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not  think  they  had  scarcely  got  off  before  the  Indiang  came  from  the 
lodges,  and  told  what  they  siud  the  Frenchman  had  told  them,  that 
Doctor  Whitman  was  killed.  The  next  information  was  from  an 
Indian  lad  from  Des  Chntes,  who  came  on  horseback,  in  great  haste,  and 
said  that  two  Cayoses  were  at  Des  Chutes,  and  had  told  them  that  Dr, 
Whitman,  his  wife,  and  all  his  people  were  killed,  except  the  women, 
*who  had  been  taken  for  wives  for  the  chiefs.  In  giving  the  causes 
-which  the  two  Caynses  had  given  them,  he  spoke  of  the  sickness,  and 
€^80  that  the  priests  had  made  known  to  them  that  the  Doctor  was  a 
dangerous  medicine  man  to  have  am^mg  them^  and  said  something  of 
their  having  said  about  the  Doctor's  medicines  being  the  cause  of  their 
dying ;  and  also  of  what  Mr.  McBean  had  said  of  Dr.  Whitman's  de- 
termining to  have  all  their  spotted  horses.  I  can  be  certain  as  to  the 
priest^  part,  but  not  so  certain  as  to  McBean's  part,  being  said  by  the 
young  Indian  at  that  time,  or  told  me  afterward  by  other  Indians." 
Dr.  Saffron  states  in  this  deposition  that  the  Indians  were  very 
threatening  about  the  station,  and  that  he  thinks  the  reason  they  did 
not  commence  the  massacre  of  all  at  the  station  was  the  report  that 
Mr.  Ogden  was  just  below  with  a  party.  "  On  Mr.  Ogden's  arrival,  we 
stated  to  him  these  things,  and  he  informed  Mr.  Hinman  that  we  had 
better  get  away  as  soon  as  possiblCy  which  we  did." 

In  Ikis  letter  frt>m  Mr.  Douglas,  in  answer  to  Governor  Abemethy, 
about  supplying  the  Indians  with  powder,  etc.,  he  says : — 

^It  would  have  been  an  act  of  great  indiscretion  on  his  part  to 
have  excited  alarm  and  caused  suspicion  in  their  minds  by  withhold- 
ing the  compensation  of  two  or  three  pounds  of  gunpowder  and  lead, 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  for  such  service,  when  it 
was  certain  that  the  omission  would  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  a  hos- 
tile intent,  and  induce  them  to  put  every  possible  obstacle  in  his  way, 
whereby  the  object  of  the  journey  must  have  been  entirely  defeated, 
and  the  unfortunate  women  and  children  left  to  their  cruel  fate. 

*^To  prohibit  the  sale  of  ammunition  within  certain  districts  in  arms 
against  the  whites  would  be  the  proper  course ;  but  to  extend  the  mead- 
tire  to  every  part  of  the  country  is  to  make  the  innocent  suffer  with 
the  guilty,  and  a  departure  from  the  conciliatory  course  of  policy  which 
we  have  always  found  to  answer  best  with  Indians ;  and  will,  I  much 
fear,  drive  them  to  the  most  desperate  coursa  I  am  now  only  elqpress- 
ing  an  opinion  on  what  the  law  is  reported  to  be,  and  await  the  next 
issue  of  the  Spectator  with  some  impatience,' to  discover  its  real  chap> 
aeter  and  value. 

*^  You  may  rest  assured  that  we  will  do  nothing  improper,  or  whidi 
will,  in  any  way,  endanger  the  safety  of  the  country. 
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<«  We  have  not  yet  heard  from  Mr.  Ogden  since  he  left  the  Dalles,  but 
are  now  daily  expecting  to  hear  from  him. 

'^  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  air, 

^  Your  moat  obedient  aenranti 

The  careless  reader,  or  one  that  is  disposed  to  regard  Sir  James 
Douglas  as  an  honorable,  truthful,  and  upright  man,  will,  on  first  read- 
ing this  letter,  in  all  probability,  consider  it  a  satisfactory  reply  to 
Governor  Abemethy,  and  his  reasons  sufficient  to  justify  Mr*  Ogden'a 
course  at  the  Dalles  and  at  Wallawalla. 

Doctor  Saffi-on  tells  us,  imder  oath,  "  On  Mr.  Ogden's  arrival,  we 
stated  to  him  these  things,^'  about  the  massacre,  the  priests,  McBean, 
and  the  Indians  threatening,  which  Mr.  Ogden  admits  in  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Walker,  when  he  advised  them  to  leave.  He  then  proceeds  on  up 
the  river,  and  does  a  thing  which  Sir  James  says  was  common^  which 
we  know  Mr.  Douglas  has  said  to  us  to<u  not  cammofiy  for  the  company 
to  give  ammunition  to  the  Indians  for  making  those  portages. 

On  the  present  occasion,  knowing  all  l^e  facts,  and  the  dang»  to  the 
J  lives  of  all  at  the  Dalles  station,  Mr.  Ogden  deliberately  gave  (Mr. 
\  Douglas  says,  "cm  u^mo^")  an  unusual  amount  of  war  material;  he 
then  proceeds  to  Wallawalla,  called  the  Indians  together,  ao^  gave 
them  '^  twelve  common  guns,  six  hundred  loads  of  ammunition,  twelve 
flints,  thirty-seven  pounds  tobacco,  sixty-two  three-point  blankets,  sixty- 
three  common  cotton  shirts.'* 

And  what  was  the  service  that  these  Indians  had  rendered,  for  which 
these  goods  were  given  by  this  ^^powerjut  organisation  r^  Six  years 
before,  when  a  Hudson's  Bay  servant  got  into  a  drunken  row,  and  was 
killed  by  an  Indian  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  the  Americans  and 
company  went  in  a  body,  and  demanded  and  hung  the  murderer;  bat 
now,  when  Dr.  Whitman  and  fifteen  other  Amerieane  are  murdered, 
Mr.  Ogden  goes  up  and  pays  them  more  guna^  ammunition^  bkmkets^ 
and  MrtSj  than  had  ever  before  been  given  to  them  on  any  one  occa- 
sion. Was  that  company  weaker  at  this  time  than  they  had  been 
before,  that  they  could  not  manage  or  conquer  the  Cayusea?  Sir 
James  Douglas,  under  oath,  says  the  company  in  1846  *^practieaify 
er^oyed  a  monopoly  of  the/kir  trade^  andpossened  extraordinary  ir^ 
enee  mth  the  nativeiJ**  And  we  say,  the  Whitman  massacre  is  the 
result  of  that  infiuence. 

Mr.  Ogden,  distinctly,  and  at  several  times,  insisted  upon  the  distinc- 
tion necessary  to  be  made  between  the  afBiirs  of  the  Americans  and 
the  company,  and  why  t    Simply,  because  the  eompany  had  determined 
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to  fiuppi'ess  and  crush  the  American  settlements,  if  it  conld  be  done,  by 
the  Indians.  They  were  now  in  a  condition  to  famish  the  Indians 
directly,  or  clandestinely,  through  their  Jesuit  missionaries,  all  the 
ammunition  required.  Hence  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Ogden,  and  the  care 
of  Mr.  Douglas  io  catch  "a  rumor ^  to  defend  Mr.  Ogden's  course; 
to  manifest  great  syngipathy  for  the  sufferers,  to  deceive  the  settlement 
in  ev^ry  way  possible ;  and  refuse,  under  the  plea  of  the  '^  stringent 
rules  of  the  home  departments^  to  supply  munitions  to  the  provi- 
sional troops. 

On  the  23d  of  February,  Colonel  Gilliam,  with  fifty  of  his  men,  arrived 
at  Wascopum,  an  express  having  been  sent  by  Major  Lee  for  him  to 
hasten  forward  with  his  troops.  On  his  arrival,  he  learned  that  the  Des 
Chutes  Indians  were  hostile.     Was  Mr.  Douglas  correct  in  his  opinion  ? 

The  main  body  of  his  troops  having  arrived  on  the  27th,  he  started 
with  130  of  his  best  mounted  men,  crossed  Des  Chutes,  and  ascended  on 
its  east  or  right  bank.  On  the  28th,  he  sent  forward  Major  Lee  with 
twenty  men  to  find  the  Indians,  they  all  having  fled  from  their  usual 
encampments.  At  twelve  o^clock  at  night.  Major  L^e  returned,  having 
found  the  Indians,  and  made  the  following  report,  which  we  give  in  Major 
Lee's  own  language.  He  says : — 
^  We  proceeded  this  morning  up  the  river  some  twenty  miles,  when 
we  discovered  a  considerable  party  of  Indians  with  their  families^ 
removing  across  the  plains,  and  evidently  to  station  themselves  higher 
up  the  canon,  which  was  close  by.  We  charged  upon  them,  killed  one, 
took  two  females  prisoners,  and  several  horses ;  the  rest  escaped  into  the 
oaiion,  which  was  close  by.  Expecting  a  large  war  party  out  immedi- 
ately, we  hastened  toward,  camp  with  the  prisoners,  but  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  when  we  discovered  a  large  party  of  mounted  Indians  making 
after  us  with  all  possible  spe^d ;  we  rode  down  into  a  small  canon, 
turned  our  horses  loose  below  us,  and  prepared  for  battle, — ^the  In- 
dians by  this  time  all  around  us  on  the  hills,  tumbling  down  huge 
stones  in  our  midst,  and  annoying  us  much  with  their  savage  yells^ 
some  with  their  arms.  We  were  fighting  some  two  or  three  hours,  killed 
and  wounded,  I  suppose,  some  six  or  eight,  as  they  took  care  to  keep 
at  a  respectful  distance.  They  drew  no  blood  from  us,  and  got  only 
in  return  for  their  loss  their  horses  which  we  had  taken,  with  four 
or  five  of  ours  that  went  out  with  them,  unperceived,  through  a  small 
caSon,  during  the  engagement.  We  have  all  returned  safe,  though 
much  fatigued.'* 

On  the  29th  of  this  month  the  whole  of  the  camp  moved  to  the 
inouth  of  the  cation,  at  the  Meek  crossing.  On  the  30th,  ten  a.  m., 
as  they  entered  the  mouth  of  the  canon,  the  Indiana  appeared  on  the 
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hills  immediately  above,  drawn  np  in  order  of  battle,  to  about  their 
own  number.  The  colonel  ordered  his  horses  and  train  to  a  safe  position 
under  a  strong  guard,  dismounted  his  men,  ascended  the  bill,  drove 
and  killed,  as  was  supposed,  some  twenty  or  thirty  Indians,  with  bat 
one  man  (a  Spaniard)  slightly  wounded,  capturing  forty  horses,  foor 
head  of  cattle,  and  three  hundred  dollars*  wortlf  of  personal  property, 
which  the  colonel  had  sold  to  the  regiment,  and  credited  to  the  pay- 
master, amounting  to  fourteen  hundred  dollars.  Mr.  Brown,  first 
lieutenant,  6th  company,  died  at  Vancouver.  The  skirmishing  and 
battle  with  the  Des  Chutes  Indians  brought  them  to  terms,  and 
a  treaty  of  peace  was  made  with  them.  The  army  was  re-enforced 
by  the  arrival  of  Captain  McKay's  company  of  Sritiah  subJecUy 
as  claimed  by  a  writer  in  the  Spectator ^  of  February  24, 1848,  who 
says : — 

^  The  party  consisted  of  two  CanadianSf  fifty  or  sixty  half-breeds, — 
all  British  su^ecCs, — and  two  or  three  American  citizens,  while  there  is 
not  a  single  Frenchman  in  it.  It  is  due  to  the  British  tubfects,  Catia- 
dianSy  and  half-breedsy  to  state,  that  many  more  would  have  gone,  but, 
they  know  well,  that  winter  is  not  the  time,  in  this  country,  to  go  to 
war,  and  that  all  that  can  be  done  at  this  season  is,  to  rescue  the  pris- 
oners, which  could  be  efiected  only  by  negotiation,  and  acquire  cor- 
rect information,  and  make  all  preparations  necessary,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  act  with  the  propriety y  decorum^  and  energy  which  the  case  required. 

"VBBITAa" 

By  the  statements  of  ^*  Veritas,"  the  feelings  of  the  British  9utject» 
in  our  midst,  at  that  time,  can  be  seen*  He  evidently  wished  to  daim 
credit  for  the  British  and  half-breed  subjects,  who,  in  the  operations 
of  the  provisional  army,  were  found  to  be,  to  use  no  harsher  term,  a 
nuisance  in  the  American  camp,  keeping  the  Indians  and  murderers 
well  informed  as  to  all  the  movements  of  the  army,  so  that  while  they 
were  permitted  to  remain,  no.  movement  of  the  army  produced  any 
satisfactory  results. 

This  statement  is  made  upon  the  verbal  information  given  to  us  at 
the  time,  as  well  as  from  personal  knowledge,  and  a  letter  of  Colonel 
Waters  to  Governor  Abemethy,  under  date,  Wailatpu,  April  4,  1848, 
in  the  Spectator^  April  20,  1848.  The  colonel  says  of  the  Indians, 
^  They  know  our  circumstances  about  as  well  as  we  do  ourselves,  both 
as  regards  ammunition  and  provisions,,  and  it  need  not  be  thought 
strange  if  they  act  accordingly." 

Soon  after  the  re-enforcement  of  this  provisional  army  by  Captain  T. 
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MoEay'B  JBritish  subjects^  there  was  a  general  engagement  or  battle. 
It  commenced  while  the  army  was  on  the  march  in  the  open  rolling 
prairie,  between  Mud  Spring  and  the  Umatilla.  Nicholas  Finlay,  of 
the  Whitman-massacre  notoriety,  met  the  scouts  and  officers,  and  while 
there  was  a  consultation,  or  parley,  it  appears  ho  prolonged  it,  to  give 
time  for  the  main  body  of  the  Indians  to  surround  the  troops;  he  then 
turned  his  horse,  rode  a  short  distance  toward  a  party  of  Indians,  and 
discharged  his  gun  in  the  air,  as  a  signal  to  commence  the  attack,  while 
the  peace  commissioners  were  attempting  to  effect  a  compromise. 

At  Finlay*8  signal,  from  five  to  seven  hundred  Indian  warriors 
appeared  on  the  plains  all  about  them,  with  from  two  to  three  hundred 
Indian  camp-followers,  as  spectators,  all  on  horseback,  consisting  of 
boys  and  women,  who  had  come  to  see  the  slaughter,  and  gather  up  the 
property  that  the  Americans  were  going  to  throw  down  and  run  from, 
SB  soon  as  Nicolas  Finlay  fited  his  gun,  and  the  warriors  raised  the 
yelL  But  instead  of  this.  Colonel  Gilliam,  as  soon  as  Finlay  made  his 
appearance,  and  other  Indians  were  seen  in  the  distance,  ordered  a  hol- 
low square  to  be  formed  to  protect  his  train  and  cattle,  and  by  the  time 
the  Indians  were  ready,  he  was,  and  the  fight  commenced,  a  sort  of 
Tanning,  dashing,  and,  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  retreating  perform- 
ance. There  being  no  water  near  the  place  where  the  attack  was  com- 
menced, it  became  necessary  to  continue  upon  the  march,  and  they 
drove  the  Indians  before  them,  till  they  reached  water  at  night.  By 
this  time  the  Indians  found  that  the  Bostons  were  not  all  clochemen 
(women),  as  they  had  been  told  by  the  ^^BritUh  half-hreeds.'*^ 

A  stranger  would  naturally  conclude  from  the  accounts  published  in 
the  Spectator  at  that  time,  that  the  company  under  Captain  T.  McKay 
did  all  the  fighting  on  this  occasion.  They,  we  infer  from  the  printed 
account  as  given  in  C.  McKay^s  letter,  made  some  gallant  dashes  in 
true  Indian  style,  and  as  prudent  retreats  back  to  the  protection  of  the 
**BoBton  men^^  making  a  great  show  of  bravery  and  fight,  without 
much  effect.  At  ihe  close  of  this  demonstration,  the  Indians  retired  in 
their  usual  confbsed  manner,  while  the  Americans  moved  on  to  find 
water  and  a  camp  for  the  night.  They  continued  their  march  till  they 
reached  Fort  Waters,  at  Wailatpu. 

At  this  place  the  commissioners  called  for  the  principal  chiefs  of  all 
friendly  tribes  to  meet  them,  to  have  a  big  talk.  In  this  council,  one 
Cayuse  warnjhief,  Camaspelo,  and  two  of  the  lower  gi^ade  of  the*Nez 
Percys, — Joseph  and  Red  Wolf, — with  several  prominent  Indians  of  the 
Ne«  Perces,  were  present,  and  received  the  commissioners  with  the 
governor's  letter,  and  made  the  speeches  hereafter  given. 

Oovemor  Ahtmethy^s  address  to  the  Indians  asserted  the  fact,  that 
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Dr.  whitman  was  invited  by  the  Indians  theniBelyes  to  remain  in  their 
cauntry,  and  teach  them  the  arts  of  eivilisatiou,  agriculture,  a  knowl- 
edge of  books  and  of  religion ;  that  the  Indians  bad  not  r^aerded  tlie 
Doctor's  instructions^  else  they  would  not  have  stolen  pn^rty  belong 
ing  to  the  immigrants,  and,  on  the  29th  of  November,  murdered  him  and 
Mi-8.  Whitman.  That  the  Doctor,  in  giving  them  m/edicine,  waa  not 
poisoning  them,  but  doing  all  he  could.to  save  their  lives^  and  relieve 
their  sick.  That  Americans  died  of  the  disease  as  well  as  tiiio  Indiana. 
That  if  the  Doctor  was  poisoning  them,  which  they  knew  was  not  Uie 
case,  why  did  they  kill  all  the  Americans  at  his  place?  That  the  Doc- 
tor was  their  best  friend,  and  always  trying  to  do  them  good;  and 
now  he  required  of  them,  that  they  should  give  up  the  murderers,  and 
those  who  had  taken  and  forced  young  womieu  to  be  their  wives^  to  be 
punished  according  to  our  laws.  He  named  Tilokaikt  and  Tamaaky 
in  particular.  They  were  also  required  to  restore  or  pay  for  the  prop- 
erty stolen  from  the  immigrants,  while  on  their  way  to  the  Wallamet 
Valley. 

Camaspelo  (a  Cayuse  chief). — '^  My  people  seem  to  have  two  hearta 
I  have  but  one;  my  heart  is  as  the  Nez  Perc^  I  have  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  murder.  Tamsaky  came  to  me  to  get  my  oonsent  to 
the  murder,  before  it  was  committed.  I  refused.  I  pointed  to  my 
sick  child,  and  told  him  my  heart  was  there  and  not  on  murder ;  be 
went  back  and  told  his  friends  he  had  obtained  my  consent ;  it  was 
false.  I  did  not  give  my  consent,  to  the  murder^  neither  will  I  |nx>teet 
or  defend  the  murderers*" 

Joseph  (a  Nez  Perc6  chief,  hal&brother  of  Five  Crows). — "  Now  I 
show  my  heart.  When  I  left  my  home  I  took  the  book  (a  testament 
Mr.  Spalding  had  given  him)  in  my  hand  and  brought  it  with  me;  it 
is  my  light.  I  heard  the  Americans  were  comkig  to  kill  me.  Still  I 
held  my  book  before  me,  and  came  on.  I  have  heard  the  words  of 
your  chief.  I  speak  for  aU  the  CSayuses  present  and  all  my  people,  I 
do  not  wish  my  children  engaged  in  this  war,  although  my  brother 
(Five  Crows)  is  wounded  You  speak  of  the  murderora;  I  shall  not 
meddle  with  them ;  I  bow  my  head ;  this  much  I  speak." 

Jacob. — This  Indian  had  once  been  a  celebrated  medioine  man  among 
the  Nez  Percys.  He  said:  "It  is  the  law  of  this  country  that  the 
murderer  shall  die.  That  law  I  keep  in  my  heart»  beoause  I  believe  it 
is  the  law  of  6od» — ^the  first  law.  I  started  to  see  the  Americans^  and 
when  on  the  way  I  he^rd  the  Americana  were  coming  to  kiU  all  the 
Indians ;  still  I  came.  I  have  beard  your  speech,  and  am  thankfoL 
When  I  left  home  I.  believed  the  Americans  were  coming  for  the  taur* 
derers  only,    I  thank  the  goveruor  for  his  good-  talk." 
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James  wms  an  old  Indian  who  was  for  a  long  time  a  pet  of  Mr.  Spal- 
ding^s ;  but,  throagh  tbe  inflaence  of  Mr.  Pambrun  and  the  priest,  he 
Iiad  been  induced  to  receiye  a  cross  and  a  string  of  beads.  He  was  the 
acknowledged  owner  of  the  land  on  which  the  Li^wai  station  was 
located,  and,  by  the  inflnence  above  referred  to,  caused  Mr.  Spalding 
considerable  annoyance,  though  nothing  of  the  difficulty  asserted 
by  Bronillet, page  14.  He  says:  ^'The  Indians  then  met  together  and 
kept  all  the  whites  who  lived  at  the  station  blockaded  in  their  houses 
ibr  more  than  a  OMmth."  Living  at  the  station  at  the  time,  I  know 
there  was  no  quarrel  or  disturbance  with  the  Indians,  nor  were  any 
at  the  station  confined  to  their  houses  for  a  moment  at  any  time, 
as  stated  by  this  priest ;  it  is  one  of  a  great  number  of  just  such 
statements  made  to  cover  their  guilt  in  a  great  crime. 

Old  James  said:  ^^  I  have  heard  your  words  and  my  heart  is  glad 
When  I  first  heard  of  this  murder,  our  white  brother  Spalding  was 
down  here;  I  heard  the  Cayuses  had  killed  him  also,  and  ray  heart  was 
very  sad.  A  few  days  after,  when  he  returned,  I  met  him  as  one  arose 
from  the  dead.  We  spoke  together;  he  said  he  would  go  to  Wallamet. 
I  told  him  to  tell  the  ohieft  there  my  heart.  We  have  been  listening  for 
some  word  fix>m  him.    All  these  chiefs  are  of  one  heart.'' 

Red  Wolf  was  connected  by  marriage  with  the  Oayuses,  and,  it 
seems  from  his  speech,  was  instructed  as  to  the  information  he  should 
give  to  the  Americans.  He  says :  '^  You  speak  of  Doctor  Whitman's 
body.  When  I  heard  of  the  Doctor's  death,  I  came  and  called  for  the 
murderers.  I  wished  to  know  if  it  was  the  work  of  the  chiefs.  I  went 
to  Tawatowe,  and  found  it  was  not  of  all,  but  of  the  young  men.  I 
did  not  sleep,  I  went .  to  Mr.  Spalding  and  told  him  the  chiefs  were 
engaged  in  it.  Mr.  Spalding  said,  ^  I  go  to  Wallamet  and  will  say  the 
Nes  Pere^  have  saved  my  life,  and  I  will  go  to  Wallamet  and  save 
yoora.^   We  have  all  been  listening  to  hear  irom  the  white  chief 

TlicoTHT. — ^This  Indian  had  always  been  a  firm  friend  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  of  the  mission,  and  was  a  consistent  member  of  the  mission 
church.  He  seems  to  have  taken  no  decided  part  He  says :  **  You 
hear  these  chiefs ;  they  speak  for  alt.  I  am  as  one  in  the  air.  I  do  not 
meddle  with  these  things ;  the  chiefs  speak ;  we  are  all  of  the  same 
mind." 

RiGHASD  was  one  of  the  Indian  boys  taken  to  the  States  by  Doctor 
Whitman  from  the  American  rendezvous  in  1885,  and  brought  back  in 
1806,  and  was  always  more  or  less  about  the  mission.  He  was  an 
active  and  intelligent  young  Indian,  and  was  basely  murdered  by  a 
Catholic  Indian  after  being  appointed  a  chief  by  Indian  Agent  H.  A.  G. 
Lee.     He  said:  '^ I  feel  thankful  for  the  kind  words  of  your  chie£ 
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My  people  will  take  no  part  in  this  matter.  Our  hearts  ding  to  that 
which  is  good.  We  do  not  love  blood.  This  is  the  way  our  old  chief 
(Cut  Nose)  talked;  his  last  words  were:  ^.I  leave  you;  love  that  which 
is  goody  be  always  on  the  side  of  right,  and  you  will  prosper.*  His 
children  remember  his  words.  He  told  us,  take  no  bad  advice.  Why 
should  I  take  bad  words  from  your  enemies,  and  throw  your  good 
words  away  ?  Your  chief's  words  are  good ;  I  thank  him  for  them. 
My  chief  is  in  the  buf^Eilo  country ;  he  will  be  glad  to  hear  I  talk  thus  to 
you.  They  would  be  sorry  should  I  talk  otherwise.  This  much  I  tell 
you  of  the  hearts  of  my  people.'* 

Kentuck,  a  good-natured,  sensible,  and  yet  apparently  crazy  In- 
dian, said:  ^'The  chiefs  have  all  spoken;  I  have  listened,  and  now 
I  wish  to  speak  a  little.  I  have  been  much  with  the  Americana  and 
French ;  they  know  my  heart,  can  any  one  tell  any  thing  bad  of  me  ? 
In  war  with  the  Blackfeet,  I  and  my  father  fought  with  the  Americans, 
and  my  father  was  killed  there.  He  (pointing  to  Mr.  Newell)  knows 
it.  Last  year  I  was  in  California  at  Captain  Sutter's,  and  helped 
Captain  Fremont, — ^not  for  pay,  but  from  a  good  heart.  I  came  home, 
and  heard  the  Doctor  was  killed  I  We  heard  that  the  whites  were  told 
we  were  with  the  Cay  uses.  We  have  not  such  hearts.  I  and  my  people 
are  from  the  furthermost  part  of  our  country.  We  had  heard  there 
that  you  were  coming  to  kill  off  the  last  Indian  west  of  the  mountains. 
We  have  never  shed  the  blood  of  the  Americans.  We  are  glad  to 
hear  that  you  want  none  but  the  murderers." 

In  the  Spectator  of  March  23,  1848,  we  find  the  following  letters : — 

"  Waii^tfu,  March  4,  1848. 
«  William  McBean^  Esq. : 

^^DsAB  Sir, — I  have  been  requested  by  Captain  McKay  to  apprise 
you  of  the  progress  we  have  made  in  adjusting  the  difficulties  between 
the  whites  and  Cayuses,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  matters  are 
assuming  a  favorable  appearance.  With  your  and  hk  assistance,  with 
that  of  a  little  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  troops,  I  believe  all  that 
could  be  devised  will  be  accomplished  without  further  shedding  of 
blood. 

"  Captain  McKay  thinks  tJiat  Captain  Chant  (of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company)  can  travel  through  the  eottntry  with  perfed  sa/ety.  Mr. 
Meek  will  leave  the  first  of  the  week.  Doctor  Newell  will  write  to 
Captain  Grant,  according  to  your  request.  In  haste,  I  have  the  honor 
to  subscribe,    • 

"Your  humble  servant, 

.   *^  JoBL  Palmer." 
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Deab  Sir, — ^I  only  have  time  to  say  a  wori  Stikas  was  here  yes- 
terday, and  things  look  more  favorable  since  Gervais  arrived.  I  wish 
to  go  down  when  your  people  go.  I  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days  and 
come  to  the  fort ;  no  time  for  particulars ;  Jfr.  Meek  leaves  to-nigfu, 

**  With  respefcts,  yours,  etc.,  **  R  Newkll,** 

**FoBT  Vancouver,  March  15, 1848. 
^  Governor  Abeme$bj/j  JB^.  •* 

*^Dear  Sir, — One  of  the  company^s  servants  has  this  moment 
arrived  with  dispatches  from  Wallawalla,  of  date  the  7th  instant; 
I  hasten  to  communicate  the  intelligence  received,  for  your  infor- 
mation. The  army  had  made  its  way  to  Wailatpu,  and  taken 
possession  of  the  remains  of  the  mission,  the  Cayuses  having  been 
defeated,  with  considerable  loss,  some  days  previously,  in  a  pitched 
battle  near  the  Umatilla  River ;  and  had  since  fallen  back  upon  the  Nez 
Perc6  country.  Serpent  Jaune,  chief  of  the  Wallawalla  tribe,  had 
Tisited  the  commissioners,  and  decided  on  remaining  quiet ;  the  Nez 
Percys  had  in  part  also  decided  for  peace,  and  were  expected  in  camp 
-within  a  few  days.  The  remaining  part  of  the  tribe  appeared  still 
undecided  about  the  part  they  would  take,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  much 
influenced  in  their  future  conduct  by  the  success  which  attends  the 
operations  of  the  army.  Their  sympathies  are  with  the  Cayuses  ;  but 
fear  may  restrain  them  from  taking  an  open  part  against  the  whites. 
The  Cayuses  remain,  therefore,  without  any  open  support  from  the 
more  powerful  tribes  in  their  neighborhood,  and  in  such  circumstances 
can  not  be  expected  to  make  a  very  protracted  defense. 

^  The  accompanying  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Palmer  possesses  much 
of  interest,  and  will  put  you  in  possession  of  ftirther  particulars. 

^  Our  dates  fh>m  Fort  Colville  are  up  to  the  2dd  of  January;  the 
Indians  were  all  qniet  and  well  disposed,  though  they  had  been  severe 
sufferers  jVom  the  measles  and  dysentery.  Their  detestation  of  the 
'bmtal  conduct  of  ^e  Cayiises  has  been  openly  and  generally  expressed, 
SM  well  as  their  determination  to  oppose  the  repetition  of  such  atroct- 
ties  in  the  country.  Messrs.  Walker  and  EeUs  have  been  induced,  by 
the  friendly  protestations  of  the  Indians  about  them,  to  continue  their 
residence  at  the  mission  near  Spokan. 

**  We  have  letters  from  Fort  Hall  up  to  the  30th  of  December.  A  city 
has  «pning  up,  as  if  by  enchantment,  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  near 
the  southern  extremity  of  great  Salt  Lake.  It  contains  a  population  of 
3,000,  and  numbers  within  its  precincts  600  houses.  One  floor-mill  was 
in  operation,  and  four  saw-mills  were  nearly  finished. 

•*rn  haste,  yours  truly,         **  Jaiobs  Douglas.** 
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As  to  the  letter  of  Oeneral  Palmer,  he  has  infbrmed  us  that,  while  he 
was  attemptiiig  to  effect  an  arrangement  with  the  Indians,  be  was  sat- 
isfied that  McBean  was  nsing  his  inflnence  against  the  Americans,  and 
domg  all  he  conld  to  keep  up  the  hostile  feelings  then  eziatiog^  but,  bj 
humoring  and  flattering  him,  he  would  do  less  harm  than  hj  opposing 
his  self-conceit. 

As  to  Dr.  NewelPs  note,  it  showed  his  disposition  to  crawl  under  the 
shade  of  McBean  and  the  Hudscm's  Bay  ^peoflk^  and  to  give  them  in- 
formation that  would  enable  them  to  cut  off  the  messenger  sent  to 
Washington. 

General  Palmer  informed  McBean  that  he  would  leave  the  first  of  the 
week.    Newell  says,  **  Mr,  Meek  leaves  to^igktJ*^ 

Mr.  Douglas  is  all  firiendship  and  affection.  He  has  just  learned  that 
a  large  body  of  American  people  are  in  Salt  Lake  YaUey,  and  that  the 
Indians  about  the  Spokan  station  are  fnendlj,  notwithstanding  the 
measles  and  dysentery  have  been  severe  amcmg  them. 

The  Indians  had  been  defeated  with  considerable  loss,  but  the  **  «yin- 
pathiee  of  the  Nez  Pertie  are  ujith  the  CayusesJ^  Whence  did.  Sir 
James  get  this  information  ?  When  ho  wished  to  eonviuce  Governor 
Abemethy  that  Mr.  Ogden  had  done  right  in  giving  powder  and  ball 
for  making  the  portages  at  Des  Chutes,  he  said,  "  Theee  Indiana  have 
no  fdlow-feeling  wUh  the  Cayueee,^  We  will  give  om/other  remarkable 
letter,  in  answer  to  <the  one  Mr.  Douglas  refers  to  :— 

^'FoRT  Nsz  PEBois,  March  4,  184& 

*^  To  the  Commiseionere^  Meears,  Palmer  and  JfeweU: 

^^  GsirrLEMXN, — I  have  to  acknowledge  your  esteemed  &vor  of  this 
date,  which  was  handed  me  tUs  evening 

*^  I  am  happy  to  leam  that  your  success  to  e&ct  peace  has  so  fiir  re- 
warded your  endeavors,  and  that  the  Nez  Pero6s  are  on  your  aide. 
Previous  to  their  visiting  you,  the  most  influential  chtefi  came  to  me, 
to  know  your  real  iptention,  which  I  fully  ezphtined,  afld  addressed  them 
at  lengtL  They  left  me  well  disposed,  and,  I  am  glad  to  leam,  have 
acted  up  to  their  promise.'' 

Pat  ttii»  statement  of  Mr.  McBean  by  the  side  of  that  of  Sir  James 
Douglas,  and  how  does  it  read  ?  March  7,  ^  Their  aympathiea  are  with 
^he  Cayt^aea.'^  What  are  we  to  understand  by  such  infocmation  given 
o  two  different  parties  ?  Mr.  McBean  professes  to  know  the  views  of 
*he  Nez  Percys,  and,  on  March  4,  tells  the  American  commissioners 
le  is  happy  to  learn  they  are  on  their  side ;  and,  three  days  after,  writei 
.0  his  superior,  at  Yaneouver,  '*  ITieir  aympathiea  are  with  the  OayuaeaJ^ 
cteneral  Palmer,  nor  any  one  else,  need  mistake  the  character  of  such  a 
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man;  and  we  will  give  the  company  credit  for  ability  to  select  their 
men  to  perform  their  appropriate  business,  and  at  the  proper  time. 
.  *'  I  now  forward  letters  to  Fort  Hall  aod  Fort  Boise,  and  have  to  re- 
qaest,  in  behalf  of  the  company,  that  you  be  kind  enoagh  to  get  them 
forwarded  by  Mr.  Meek.  They  are  of  importance.  On  their  being 
delivered  depends  loss  or  gain  to  the  company. 

"William  MoBban. 

**  P.  S. — Please  present  my  best  respects  to  General  Gilliam  and 
M^jor  Lee.'' 

There  are  two  remarkable  facts  in  these  two  letters.  The  first,  "the 
most  influential  chiefr"  weAt  to  him,  and  he  explained  the  real  intentions 
of  the  Americans,  which,  according  to  his  report  to  his  superior,  made 
tbem  sympathize  with  the  Cayuses ;  but  to  aocompiiBh  another  object, 
be  wonld  have  us  believe  he  nude  them  fovorable  to  the  Americans,  and 
claims  all  the  credit  for  doing  so.  This  would  have  done  very  well, 
only  it  leaked  out,  in  the  speeches  of  the  Indians,  the  part  this  agent  of 
the  company  was  playing. 

Query  1.  How  came  the  Kez  Perces,  who  had  always  been  friendly 
with  the  Americans,  and  never  bad  shed  any  of  their  blood,  but  always 
fought  with  and  for  them,  to  be  at  war — ^that  it  should  require  the 
consent  or  advice  of  McBean,  or  any  other  Hudson's  Bay  Company's 
servant  or  clerk,  to  go  and  make  peace  with  friends  ? 

Query  2.  The  importance  of  two  letters  to  Forts  Boise  and  HaU  2 
The  lo9S  or  gain  to  the  (Company  was  of  more  importance  to  him  than 
the  lives  of  the  missionaries  and  all  at  the  Dalles,  for  he  would  not 
allow  his  messenger  to  inform  them  of  their  danger.  We  have  in  their 
communications  a  specimen  of  a  high,  and  a  low  agent  of  that  company 
during  the  Cayuse  war.  The  (Jayuse  tribe  was  always  more  dependent 
upon  Fort  Nez  Percys  for  supplies  than  the  Nez  Perces,  who  have 
always  had  more  or  less  intercourse  with  American  traders.  From  the 
deposition  of  Mt  Geiger,  we  learn  that  this  agent  (McBean)  of  the 
company  was  in  the  habit  of  Interfering  with  the  aflairs  of  the  American 
Indians  and  missiotiaries,  and  from  the  deposition  of  Mr.  Kimzey,  that 
he  was  equally  officiotis  in  favoring  the  Jesuit  missions.  And  now, 
from  his  own  officious  letter,  we  learn  his  position  in  relation  to  the 
war  then  in  progress ;  that  he  was  attempting  to  decdve  the  com- 
missioners, as  to  his  operations  and  instructions  to  the  Indians,  is  shown 
in  the  information  he  communicated  to  Mr.  Douglas,  and  in  the  letter 
of  Colonel  Waters  to  Gk)vemor  Abemethy. 

Putting  all  these  facts  together,  who  is  responsible  for  the  massacre 
and  the  war  with  the  Cayuses  ? 
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Letter  to  General  Lovejoy.— Call  for  men  and  ammpnition.— Yankama  chief.— Hia 
speech^— Small  supply  of  ammunition.-^Letter  of  Joseph  Cadwallader. — Claim  and  a 
girl— ^kwibined  Indian  tribes.— Ladies  of  Oregon.— Public  meeting. — X  noble 
address.— Vote  of  thanks.-»Address  of  the  young  ladies^— Death  of  Coloo^  Gilliam. 
—His  campaign. — Cokmel  Waters'  letter.*— Doubtful  posttiim  of  Indians. — ^N^umber 
at  Fort  Wallawalla. — Results  of  the  war. — Jesuit  letters.— Fathers  Hoikin  and  De 
Smet — ^Tlie  Choctaws. — Indian  confederacy. — ^Last  hope  of  the  Indian. — Jesuit 
policy. — ^The  Irish  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion. — ^Father  Hecker. — Boasts  of  tho 
Jesuits. — ^Letter  of  Lieutenant  Rogers. — Priests  supply  the  Indians  with  arms  and 
ammunition.— Ammimition  seized.— Oragon  Aryiia-— Dlsoevery  of  goML — ^No  help 
for  the  Indian.— Withdrawal  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  Yanoouver. — >Th» 
smooth-tongued  Jesuits  yet  remain. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  from  soenes  of  baseness  and  treachery 
to  such  as  can  not  fail  to  draw  forth  the  more  noble  sentiments  of  the 
heart     We  find  m  the  Old  Spectator^  April  20,  1848  :— 

"  Oeneral  A,  X.  Lov^oy: 

**SiB, — ^The  following  was  written  for  the  EepresSy  but  in  the  hurry 
and  bustle  of  business,  was  omitted  to  be  forwarded :  To  call  the 
men  (168)  who  fought  on  the  Tukanon  and  Tuchet  rivers  brave  were 
but  common  praise,— officers  and  privates  fought  with  unequaled 
bravery  and  skill.  Captains  Hall,  Owens,  and  Thompson  behaved 
with  all  that  deliberate  judgment  and  determined  bravery  that  was 
requisite  to  so  hard-fought  and  Ipng-continued  a  battle. 

**  The  incomparable  services  of  Sergeant-Major  Birch,  Quartermaster 
Goodhue,  Judge-Advocate  Rinearson,  Sergeant  Cook,  Paymaster 
Magone,  can  not  be  passed  unnoticed,  and  deserve  their  country's 
praises.  Captains  English  and  McKay  were  not  in  the  engagement — 
the  latter  being  sick,  the  former  returning  from  the  Tuchet  with  the 
wagons  and  the  stock.  *'  H.  J.  6.  Moxon, 

*^  Commanding  at  Fort  Wascopum." 

"  FoBT  Wascopum^  April  7,  1848. 
"  Oeneral  A.  J.  Lov^oy: 

**  Sir, — ^We  received  yonr  Tetter  of  instructional  by  express,  on  the 
8d  instant,  and  I  assure  you  it  gave  me  great  satisfaction  to  make  them 
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known  to  the  troops  under  my  oommancL  Since  the  promotion  of 
Major  Lee  to  the  command,  the  boys  have  taken  fresh  conrage ;  though 
some  of  them  can  hardly  hide  their  nakedness,  they  are  willing  under 
your  promises  to  stick  it  out  like  men. 

**  Give  us  five  hundred  men,  and  plenty  of  ammunition,  with  Colonel 
I^ee  at  our  head,  and  I  think  we  will  soon  bring  the  war  to  an  honor- 
able close. 

^  The  Ycmhama  chiefs  came  over  to  see  us  a  few*  days  ago,  and 
stated  that  they  had  written  to  the  white  chief  but  had  received  no 
anawer.  [Who  was  the  writer  for  the  Indians  ?  No  American  dare 
remain  in  the  country  beyond  the  protection  of  the  army.]  Therefore 
they  had  come  over  to  see  him.    They  spoke  to  us  as  follows : — 

«^  ^  We  do  not  want  to  fight  the  Americans,  nor  the  French ;  neither 
do  the  SpokanS|  a  neighboring  tribe  to  us.  Last  fall  the  Gayuses  told 
us  that  they  were  about  to  kill  the  t^h&ee  at  Dr.  WhUman^s.  We  told 
th^n  that  was  wrong,  which  made  them  mad  a^  us ;  and  when  they 
killed  them,  they  came  and  wished  us  to  fight  the  whites,  which  we 
refused.  We  loved  the  whites ;  but  they  said,  if  you  do  not  help  us  to 
fight  the  whites,  when  we  have  killed  them  we  will  come  and  kill  you. 
This  made  us  cry;  but  we  told  them  we  would  not  fight,  but  if  they 
desired  to  kill  us  they  might  We  should  feel  happy  to  know  that  we 
die  innocently.' 

**  J  answered  them  as  follows :  '  We  are  glad  you  have  come,  because 
we  like  to  see  our  friends,  and  do  not  like  to  make  war  on  innocent 
people.  The  Great  Spirit  we  love  has  taught  us  that  it  is  wrong  to 
shed  innocent  blood ;  therefore  we  wish  everybody  to  be  our  friends. 
Our  peace  men  long  ago  sent  you  word,  that  we  did  not  come  to  make 
war  on  any  but  those  murderers  who  shed  the  blood  of  our  country- 
men, and  insulted  our  women.  When  we  get  those  wicked  men 
we  will  go  home,  but  those  we  will  have ;  if  not  now,  we  will  fight 
until  we  do  get  them.  We  do  not  want  to  kill  any  but  the  murderers; 
but  all  who  fight  with  them,  we  consider  as  bad  as  they  are.  All 
tribes  which  receive  them  we  must  make  war  upon,  because  their 
hearts  are  bad,  and  we  know  that  the  Great  Spirit  is  angry  with  them. 
We  hope  your  nation  will  not  receive  them.  We  hope  that  yon  will 
not  let  your  young  mi&n  join  them,  because  we  do  not  wish  to  kill 
innocent  people.  We  hope,  that  if  the  murderers  come  among  you, 
you  will  bring  them  to  us;  then  the  Great  Spirit  will  not  be  angry 
with  you.  We  that  fight  do  not  care  hoW  many  bad  people  we  have 
to  fight.  The  Americans  and  Hudson! e  Bay  Company  peojile  are  the 
same  as  one^  and  you  witf  get  no  more  ammunition  until  the  war  is  at 
a<$lo8e.' 
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'^  I  gave  them  a  plow  as  a  national  gift,  and  told  tiiein  that  I  gave 
tkat  kiDd  of  a  present  because  we  tkov^t  titiing  the  gronod  would 
make  them  happy.  They  remained  with  us  a  day  and  night,  and  then 
left  for  their  country  with  an  assoianee  of  fHendiship. 

*'  The  ammanition  boats  arrived  hem  thta  evening,  and  I  shall  statt 
to-morrow  for  WaUatpa  with  nine  provunoa  wagomi  and  baggage  wag- 
ons besides,  and  about  one  hundred  men  to  guard  them,  leaving  McKay^a 
company  to  guard  this  place  until  Colonel  Ii%&^b  arrival  hate. 

"  The  scanty  suppfy  of  ammumHo»  sent  us  is  almost  disheartening: 
If  the  rumor  that  the  Indians  brought  us  this  evening  be  true,  I  fear  tiint 
we  will  have  to  shoot  the  most  of  it  at  the  ladiaos  before  we  can  reaoh 
the  boys.  The  Indians  reported  here  this  evening  that  the  horae^naid 
at  Wailatpu  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  and  all  the  hones  run  ofL  I  shidl 
lose  no  time,  I  assure  yo%  but  will  relieve  them  with  all  possible  speed. 

^  Your  obedient  servant, 

**a  J,  G.  Mosov,  a  c.  a  o.  d.** 

We  will  not  stop  to  comment  on  the  &cts  and  points  stated  in  this 
letter  relative  to  the  Yankaoia  Indians  and  Csptain  Mk>xon's  remarks  to 
them,  but  continue  our  narrative  from  a  letter  of  Jene  Cadwallader 
from  Fort  Waters,  April  4, 1848»  At  the  time  of  writmg,  he  did  not' 
know  of  Colonel  Gilliam's  death.     He  says : — 

*^  At  present  we  are  not  in  a  very  pleasant  fix  for  fighting;,  as  we  aa^e 
but  150  in  number,  and  nearly  out  of  ammunition*  Colonel  GilUaniy 
with  the  rest  of  the  men,  left  here  on  the  20th  uk.  for  the  Dalles  for 
suppUeSb  We  look  for  them  in  a  few  days^and  hope  to  see  more  men 
with  them.  We  look  for  the  Indians  to  oome  upon  us  every  day.  Thtj 
say  they  will  give  us  one  more  fight,  and  drive  us  firom  the  country. 
We  expect  they  will  number  1,200.  The  Cayuses,  Nea  Pei^s,  WalW 
wallas,  Spokans,  and  Paluoes  will  all  join  and  fight  us,  and  you  may 
expect  a  call  for  more  men  in  a  short  time ;  we  are  preparing  for  an 
attack.  We  are  killing  beef  and  drying  it  to-day.  I  thiak  we  can 
defend  this  post  i  we  shall  do  so  or  die  in  the  attempt.  *  ^  * 

*^  We  can  not  complain  of  our  livmg,  so  far;  we  have  a  plenty  of 
beef  and  bread,  nearly  pH  the  time.  We  have  found  several  eachee  of 
wheat,  peas,  and  potatoes.  We  have  about  thirty  buabels  of  wheal  on 
hand,  and  the  mill  fitted  up  for  grinding. 

^'I  wish  you  would  see  to  my  cli^m  on  Clear  Creek,  for  I  expeot  to 
return  when  this  war  is  over^  and  oeoupy  it^  with  some  man's  girl  as  a 
companion.'' 

The  foUowmg  proceedingi  of  the  ladies  of  Oregon  City  and  vicinity, 
which  was  responded  to  all  over  the  country,  showing  how  the  ladies 
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of  Oregon  and  tluB  Paoifio  coast  oaa  respond  to  the  nail  of  their 
ooiintry,  found  a  welcome  place  in  the  columns  of  the  S^etcUar^  We 
imderstand  that  considerable  dothing  has  been  contributed  by  the 
ladies  for  the  ydnnteers  in  tiie  field.  Such  acts  by  ladies  are  Mgbly 
commendable  to  thenii  and  can  not  fail  to  have  a  favorable  influence  in 
the  army: — 

"At  a  meeting  convened  at  the  Miethodist  church,  aecordiDg  to  pre* 
vious  notice,  on  the  12th  instant,  to  consult  up<m  the  best  means  to 
aid  in  relieviag  the  necessities  of  the  soldiers^  the  meeting  was  called 
to  order  by  Mrs.  Hood,  when  Mrs.  Thornton  was  called  to  the  chair^ 
and  Mrs.  Thurston  (the  wife  of  our  first  ddegate  to  Congress),  was 
appointed  secretary •  Mrs.  Thornton  (whose  husband  was  then  in 
Washington,  doing  all  he  could  for  the  country  as  a^  volunteer  repre- 
sentative of  its  interests,  while  his  noble  wife  was  teaching  school  and 
ready  to  aid  in  sustaining  our  almost  naked  army)  briefly  stated  the 
object  of  the  meeting,  when,  on  motion,  it  wss  resolved  to  form  a  soci- 
ety, the  object  of  which  should  be  to  aid  and  assist  in  supporting  the 
war  (Sanitary  Society).  On  motion,  the  meeting  proceeded  to  choose 
officers,  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Mrs.  Thornton,  Preudent ; 
Mrs.  Robb,  Vice-President ;  Mrsj  Leslie  (second  wife  of  Bev.  D.  Leslie), 
Treasurer ;  and  Mrs.  Thurston^  Secretary. 

*^  On  motion,  it  was  voted  to  appoint  a  conmiittee  of  three,  whose  duty 
it  should  be  to  assist  the  society  in  raising  funds,  etc.  The  president 
appointed  Mrs.  Hood  (an  active,  eneigetic  old  lady),  Mrs.  Crawford 
(the  wife  of  our  first  internal  revenue  collector),  and  Mrs.  Herford,  said 
committee. 

*^Mrs.  Robb  then  introduced  the  following  address  as  expressive  of 
the  sense  of  the  meeting,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  army  with  the  clothing 
raised  by  the  ladies,  whidb,  on  being  read,  was  unaniaiouBly  adopted  ?-— 

"  *  Obbgok  Cmr,  April  19, 1848. 

*'  *  The  volunteers  of  the  first  regiment  of  Oregon  riflemen  will  please 
accept  fhym  the  ladies  of  Oregon  City  and  vidnity  the  articles  herewith 
forwarded  to  them.  The  intelligence  which  convinces  us  of  your  many 
harddiips,  excessive  fttignes,  and  your  ehivalroua  bearing  ateo  salisfiea 
US  of  your  urgent  wants* 

**  ^  These  articles  are  nbt  tendered  fbr  acceptance  as  a  compensation 
!for  your  services  rendered ;  we  know  that  a  soldier's  heart  would  spurn 
with  contempt  any  boon  tendered  by  us  with  such  an  object ;  accept 
them  as  a  brother  does,  and  may,  accept  a  sister's  tribute  o[  remem- 
brance— as  a  token,  an  evidence^  that  our  best  wishes  have  gone  to,  and 
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will  remaiu  with  yoa  in  your  privationfl^  your  maroheB,  yoar  batdes, 
and  yaur  yictories. 

^*' Your  &thers  and  ours,  as  soldiers,  liayo  endured  priratioiifl  and 
sufferings,  and  poured  out  their  blood  as  water,  to  establish  undisturbed 
freedom  east  of  the  Rooky  Mountains ;  your  and  our  mothers  eyineed  the 
purity  of  their  love  of  country,  upon  those  occasions,  by  efforts  to 
mitigate  the  horrors  of  war,  in  making  and  providing  clothing  for  the 
soldiers.  Accept  this  trifling  present  as  an  indorsement  of  an  approval 
of  the  justice  of  the  cause  in  which  you  have  volunteered,  and  of  your 
bearing  in  the  service  of  our  common  country  as  manly,  brave,  and 
patriotic 

*^  *  The  war  which  you  have  generously  volunteered  to  wage  was  chal- 
lenged by  acts  the  most  ungrateful,  bloody,  barbarous,  and  brutaL 

^^  ^  Perhaps  the  kindness  which  the  natives  have  received  at  the  hands 
of  American  citisens  on  their  way  hither,  has,  to  some  extent,  induced 
a  belief  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  that  all  the  Americans  are  *^  women^ 
and  dare  not  resent  an  outrage,  however  shameful,  bloody,  or  wicked. 
Tour  unflinching  bravery  has  struck  this  foolish  error  from  the  mind  of 
your  enemies,  and  impressed  them  with  terror,  and  it  is  for  you  and  a 
brotherhood  who  will  join  you,  to  follow  up  the  victories  so  gloriously 
commenced,  until  a  succession  of  victories  shall  compel  an  honorable 
peace,  and  insure  respect  for  the  American  arms  and  name. 

tc  i  yf^  have  not  forgotten  that  the  soul-sickening  massacre  and  enor- 
mities at  Wailatpu  were  committed  in  part  upon  our  ser.  We  know 
that  your  hardships  and  privations  are  great ;  but  may  we  not  hope, 
tibat  through  you  these  wrongs  shall  not  only  be  amply  avenged,  but 
also  that  you  inscribe,  upon  the  heart  of  our  savage  enemies,  a  convic- 
tion never  to  be  erased,  that  the  virtue  and  lives  of  American  women 
will  be  protected,  defended,  and  avenged  by  American  men. 

***The  cause  which  you  have  espoused  is  a  holy  cause.  We  believe 
that  the  God  of  battle  will  so  direct  the  destinies  of  this  infant  settle- 
ment,  that  she  will  come  out  of  this  contest  clothed  in  honor,  and  her 
brave  volunteers  covered  with  glory. 

^  *  The  widows  and  orphans,  made  so  by  the  massacre  which  called  you 
to  the  field,  unite  with  us  in  the  bestowment  of  praise  for  the  valuable 
service  already  rendered  by  you ;  and  he  who  has  already  proclaimed 
himself  the  widow^s  God,  Judge,  and  Husband^  and  a  Father  to  the 
fatheriess,  will  smile  upon  and  aid  your  exertions.  Fight  on,  then !— 
Fight  as  you  have  fought,  and  a  glorious  victory  awaits  you.* 

^  On  motion,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Mrs.  Hood  for  her  un- 
wearied exertions  in  behalf  of  the  suiting  eoldiers* 
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*'  Mrs.  Bobb  moyed.  That  when  thia  Bo<»ety  acyonm,  it  do  so  to  meet 
at  this  place  again  on  the  26th  instants 

*^  On  motion,  it  was  then  voted  that  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting, 
-with  the  address  adopted,  be  published  in  the  Oregon  Spectator. 
*'  On  motion,  the  meeting  then  adjourned. 

"  Mrs.  N.  M.  THomrroir,  President 
**Mr8.  E.  F,  THUBorow,  Secretary." 

The  thought  and  sentiment  manifested  in  the  above  proceedings  and 
address  allow  the  reader  to  look  right  at  the  heart  and  soul  of  our 
people.  No  one  who  reads  our  history  will  have  occasion  to  blush  or 
be  ashamed  to  know  that  his  father  or  mother  crossed  the  vast  moun- 
tains and  plains  of  North  America,  found  a  home  in  Oregon,  and  fought 
back  the  savages,  and  their  more  savage  foreign  leaders.  Oregoniana^ 
the  fact  that  your  father  or  mother  was  a  pioneer  on  this  coast  will 
redound  to  your  honor, — as  a  reference  to  the  deeds  of  our  fathers  and 
mothers,  on  the  eastern  part  of  our  continent,  strengthened  and  nerved 
our  hearts,  when  the  whole  host  of  savage  instruments  of  cruelty  and 
barbarism  were  let  loose  upon  us,  and  many  of  our  dearest  friends  fell 
by  their  ruthless  hordes!  We  know  not  who  the  author  of  that 
address  is,  but  the  sentiment — ^the  soul — belongs  alone  to  Oregon. 

In  the  same  paper  we  find  the  sentiment  still  furtber  illustrated  in  a 
declaration  of  a  number  of  young  ladies.  We  only  regret  that  we  have 
not  their  namea ;  the  sentiment  is  too  good  to  be  lost,  as  it  shows  the 
finer  and  nobler  sentiments  of  virtue  and  religion  among  the  mothers 
and  daughters  of  Oregon,  in  those  trying  times.  The  communication 
is  as  follows  :— 

"  WaLLAMST  VaLLKY,  ORBCK>ir. 

^^  Plesponse  by  young  ladies  to  the  call  of  Captain  Mozon  for  young 
men  in  the  army.  ' 

"  We  have  read  with  much  interest  the  late  report  fnnn  the  army, 
and  feel  ourselves  under  obligations  to  reply  to  the  appeal  made  to  us 
in  that  report.  We  are  asked  to  evince  our  infloence  for  our  country's 
good,  by  withholding  our  hand  from  any  young  man  who  refiises  to 
torn  out  in  defense  of  our  honor  and  our  country's  right. 

*^In  reply,  we  hereby,  one  and  all,  of  our  own  free  good  will, 
solemnly  pledge  ourselves  to  comply  with  that  request,  and  to  evince,  on 
all  suitable  occasions,  our  detestation  and  contempt  for  any  and  all 
young  men,  who  can^  but  %oiU  not^  take  up  arms  and  march  at  once  to 
the  seat  of  war,  to  punish  the  Indians,  who  have  not  only  murdered 
our  friends,  but  have  grossly  insulted  our  sex.    We  never  can,  and 
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nerer  wiU,  becrtow  om*  confidence  npon  a  man  who  bas  neither  patriot- 
ism nor  courage  enough  to  defend  his  oonntry  and  the  girls ; — such  a 
one  would  never  have  safflcient  sense  of  obligations  to  defend  and 
protect  a  toife^ 

*'  Do  not  be  uneasy  about  your  claims  and  your  rights  in  the  valley ; 
while  you  are  defending  the  rights  of  your  country,  she  is  watching 
yours.  You  must  not  be  discouraged.  Fight  on,  be  brave,  obey  your 
officers,  and  never  quit  your  posts  till  the  enemy  is  conquered ;  and 
when  you  return  in  triumph  to  the  valley,  you  shall  find  us  as  ready  to 
rejoice  with  you  as  we  now  are  to  sympathize  with  you  in  your  suffer- 
ings and  dangers." 

(Signed  by  fifteen  young  ladies). 

Soon  after  the  peace  arrangements,  as  related  in  the  previous  chapter, 
the  colonel  and  major  left  for  the  lower  country.  They  arrived  at  the 
Dalles,  where  the  colonel  was  accidentally  shot  by  attempting  to  re- 
move a  rifle  from  the  hind  end  of  one  of  his  wagons ;  the  cap  was  burst, 
and  he  received  the  contents  of  the  gun,  which  proved  fatal  in  a  few 
hours.  In  his  death  the  countiy  lost  a  valuable  citizen,  the  army  a  good 
soldier,  and  his  family  a  kind  husband  and  afiectionate  father.  As  a 
commander  of  the  provisional  troops,  he  succeeded  probably  as  well  as 
any  man  could  under  the  circumstances. 

The  deep  sehemea  of  the  British  fur  monopoly,  the  baser  schemes  of 
the  Jesuits,  both  working  together,  and  in  connection  with  the  Indians 
and  all  the  American  dupes  that  they  with  their  influence  and  capital 
could  command,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  as  a  military  man,  he  should 
jail  to  bring  to  justice  the  immediate  or  remote  perpetrators  of  the  crime 
he  was  expected  to  punish.  In  fact,  but  few  at  the  present  day  are  able 
to  comprehend  the  extent  and  power  of  opposing  influences.  One  of 
the  commissioners  infonned  us  that  from  the  time  the  colonel  opened 
a  correspondence  with  the  priests,  he  appeared  to  lose  his  influence 
and  power  and  control  of  the  troops.  He  lacked  an  essential  qual- 
ity as  a  commander — ^promptness  in  action  and  decision  to  strike 
at  the  proper  time,  as  was  manifest  in  his  whole  campaign.  Yet, 
for  this  he  is  to  a  certain  extent  excusable,  as  he  had  with  lus  army 
the  Indian  peace  conmiissioners,  and  was  acting  under  the  orders 
of  a  go^ramor  who  was  greatly  deceived  as  to  the  prime  movers  in  the 
war. 

One  of  the  commisBioners  was  notoriously  the  dupe  and  tool  of  the 
finre^  monopoly  in  ovr  midst,  as  his  own  history  before  and  since  has 
proved.  He  diumed  to  know  exactly  how  to  deal  with  the  difficulty' 
This  influence  was  felt  by  the  troops,  and  generally  acknowledged,  and, 
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as  we  know  fron^  the  best  of  aothority,  was  the  cause  of  the  colonel^ 
being  ordered  to  report  at  head-quarters. 

After  lying  at  Fort  Waters  for  a  considerable  time,  his  xnea  becoming 
dissatisfied  (as  intimated  in  letters),  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  most  of 
his  men  volunteered  to  follow  him  for  a  fight.  He  pursued  what  he 
supposed  to  be  the  correct  trail  of  the  murderers  to  a  point  on  the 
Tukanon,  and  there  fought  a  snudi  party,  and  learned  that  the  mur- 
derers were  at  the  crossing  of  Snake  River,  some  thirty  miles  distant. 
He  continued  his  march  all  night.  The  next  morning,  the  murderers 
having  learned  of  his  expedition  in  another  direction,  he  came  upon 
them  and  surprised  their  whole  camp.  An  old  man  came  out  of  the 
lodge  and  made  signs  of  submission,  and  pretended  that  the  murderers 
were  hot  in  his  camp,  but  that  their  cattle  were  upon  the  hills.  This 
induced  the  colonel  to  order  his  men  to  gather  the  cattle  and  re- 
turn to  Fort  Waters  (while  Tilokaikt  was  then  crossing  the  river), 
instead  of  attacking  them,  as  he  should  have  done.  Tlie  Indians 
soon  gathered  their  best  horses,  which  were  kept  separate  from 
the  common  band,  and  commenced  an  attack  upon  his  cumbered, 
retreating  column,  till  they  came  near  the  ford  on  the  Tuchct, 
when  a  running  fight  was  kept  up,  and  an  effort  made  to  get  pos* 
session  of  the  ford  by  the  Indians,  which  it  required  all  the  coloncPs 
force  to  defeat ;  and  like  the  crow  and  the  fox  in  the  &ble,  while  the 
colonel  was  giving  the  Indians  a  specimen  of  American  fighting,  he 
neglected  his.  cattle,  and  the  Indians  drove  them  off  But  few  were 
wounded  on  either  side,  though,  in  the  struggle  to  gain  the  ford  and 
bushes  contiguous,  there  was  swift  running  uid  dose  shooting,  which 
continued  till  dark.  The  Indians  retired  with  their  cattle,  and  next  day 
the  colonel  and  his  party,  with  the  wounded,  reached  Fort  Waters, 
and  thence  he  obeyed  the  sunmions  of  the  governor  to  return  and 
report  at  head-^uarters.  While  Major  Lee  is  on  his  way  with  the  body 
of  Colonel  Gilliam  to  the  Wallamet,  and  to  obtain  recruits  and  supplies 
of  arms  and  ammunition,  we  will  see  what  Colonel  Waters  is  about  at 
Wailatpu,  April  4,  1848. 

In  his  letter  of  the  above  date,  he  says  :^- 

*^  Since  Colonel  Gilliam's  departure  from  this  plaee,  our  relations  with 
the  suppowd  friendly  Indians  have  undergone  a  material  change;  not 
seeing  any,  either  friendly  or  hostile,  for  several  days,  I  concluded-  to 
send  an  express  to  Fort  Wallawalla^  and  if  possible  to  gain  some  informa* 
tion  concerning  their  movements,  as  I  had  reason  to  believe  from  their 
loi^  silence  that  there  waa  something  wrong;  I  accordingly  addressed 
a  short  note  to  Mr.  McBean  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  Apriiy  and  dis- 
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patched  two  of  mj  men  with  the  same,  charging  them  stricti  j  to  remain 
there  daring  the  day,  and  return,  as  thej  went,  in  the  night.  Thej  re- 
turned yesterday  in  safety,  and  their  narratiye,  together  with  Mr. 
McBean^s  written  statements,  folly  confirms  me  in  my  prerioos  viewB. 

**  The  Wallawaila  chief^  notwithstanding  his  professions  of  fiiend- 
ship  to  Colonel  GilHam  and  the  Bostons,  now  looks  upon  ns  as  eneBiie& 
The  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  ammnnition  appears  to  be  his  prindpal 
hobby.  By  refusing  it  to  him  and  his  people  he  says  we  place  them  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  guilty,  and  if  this  law  is  not  abrogated,  they 
will  become  murderers.  This  sentiment  he  expressed  in  the  presence 
of  our  express  bearers.  [The  sentiment  of  Sir  James  Douglas,  as  ex- 
pressed in  his  letter  to  Grovemor  Abemethy.] 

^  There  were  then  at  the  fort  some  sixty  lodges,  and  between  two  and 
three  hundred  warriorSb  Mr.  McBean  gave  what  purported  to  be  in- 
formation where  the  murderers  had  gone,  stating  that  Ellis  and  sixty 
of  his  men  had  died  in  the  mountains  with  the  measles,  and  this  had 
produced  its  effect  upon  our  superstitious  friends. 

^  The  Cayuses  and  Nex  Perces  have  had  a  big  feast,  which  to  my 
mind  speaks  in  language  not  to  be  misunderstood.  Mr.  McBean  ibrther 
states,  that  the  Paluce  Indians,  Cayuses,  and  part  of  the  Kez  Perc^ 
are  awaiting  the  American  forces,  to  fight  them  on  the  Nex  Peroes,  or 
Snake  River ;  but  the  signs  of  the  times  justify  the  conclusion  that  we 
will  be  attacked  nearer  home,  and  much  to  our  disadvanti^e,  unless 
soon  supplied  with  ammunition.  They  know  our  circumstances  about 
as  well  as  we  do  ourselves,  both  as  regards  ammunition  and  provisions, 
and  it  need  not  be  thought  strange  if  they  act  accordingly. 

**  Welaptulekt  (an  Indian  chief)  is  at  the  fort,  and  has  brought  quite 
an  amount  of  immigrant  property  with  him,  which  he  delivered  to  Mr. 
McBean ;  says  he  was  afraid  Colonel  GUIiam  would  kill  him,  which  was 
the  reason  of  his  not  meeting  him.  This  is  the  report  of  the  men;  Mr. 
McBean  did  not  mention  his  name.  My  opinion  is  that  we  have  nothing 
to  hope  from  his  friendship. 

^*  I  see  by  General  Palmer's  letter  to  Colonel  Oilliam,  that  he  (Me- 
Bean)  refused  to  accept  the  American  fiag^  which  was  presented  by 
his  own  Indians ;  he,  of  course,  had  nothing  to  fear  from  them. 

"  I  have  now  given  you  the  outlines  of  our  unpleasant  situation,  and 
doubt  not  that  you  will  make  every  exertion  to  forward  us  ammnnition, 
and  men  too  of  the  right  stripe,  I  have  exaggerated  nothing,  nor  has 
any  active  cautiousness  prompted  me  to  address  you  upon  this  subject 
If  they  do  come  upon  us,  be  their  numbers  what  they  may,  rest  assured, 
while  there  is  olie  bullet  left,  they  will  be  taught  to  believe  that  the 
Bostons  are  not  all  elochemen  (women). 
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•*  I  have  sncceeded  in  getting  the  mill  to  work,  and  we  are  grinding, 
up  the  little  grain  we  found.  Mr.  Taylor  died  on  the  24th  of  March. 
TBie  wounded  are  doing  well.  I  regret  to  say  our  surgeon  talks  strongly 
of  leaving  us  the  first  opportunity.  My  impression  is  that  a  more  suit- 
able person  could  not  be  obtained  in  that  capacity.  His  commission  has 
not  been  sent  on,  which  no  doubt  has  its  weight  with  him. 
**  I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

"  Tour  obedient  servant, 

••  Jambs  Watbks,  Lleutenant-ColoneL** 


TAb  to  the  propriety  of  Governor  Abemethy's  publishing  this  entire 
letter,  there  was  at  the  time  a  question.  With  the  facts  since  developed, 
it  is  plain  that  it  should  not  have  been  given  to  the  public ;  but,  as  we 
have  before  stated,  the  governor  was  one  of  those  easy,  confiding, 
unsttspeoting  men,  that  gave  a  wily  and  unprincipled  enemy  all  the 
advantage  be  could  ask.  It  was  only  the  determined  energy  and 
courage  of  the  settlers  lihat  enabled  them  to  overcome  their  secret  and 
open  foes. 

The  evidence  is  conclusive,  that  Colonel  Gilliam,  through  the  infiu- 
ence  and  duplicity  of  Newell,  McBean,  and  the  Jesuits,  was  induced  to 
withhold  his  men  from  punishing  the  Indians,  and  received  and  treat<5d 
with  bands  as  guilty  as  the  murderers  themselves,  thus  giving  an 
impression  to  the  Indians  of  weakness  and  cowardice  on  the  pai*t  of  the 
troops,  as  well  as  a  want  of  the  requisite  qualities  for  a  successful  com- 
mander. 

Major  Lee  returned  to  the  settlement,  obtained  more  troops  and 
ammunition,  and  was  ap{M>inted  colonel  of  the  regiment  in  place  of 
Colonel  Gilliam,  deceased.  This  place  he  was  justly  entitled  to  fill  by 
seniority  in  the  service.  He  then  returned  tt)  Port  Waters,  and,  finding 
the  troops  in  the  field  satisfied  with  Colonel  Waters,  resigned  at  once, 
and  filled  a  subordinate  place  in  the  army.  The  troops  were  soon  put 
in  motion.  Captain  McKay  and  his  company  of  British  subjects  were 
disbanded,  after  being  stationed  a  short  time  at  Wascopum. 

The  troops  soon  drove  the  murderers  off  to  buffalo^  "  with  the  pro- 
priety^ deeorutn^  and  energy  which  the  case  required^  as  per  "  Veritas,^* 
They  gathered  up  such  of  the  murderers*  cattle  and  horses  as  were 
not  claimed  by  professed  friendly  Indians,  and  retired  to  the  Wallamet, 
leaving  a  small  garrison  at  Port  Waters  and  at  Wascopum. 

The  war,  though  attended  with  little  or  no  loss  of  life  to  the  settle- 
ment or  the  Indians,  was  of  incalculable  value  to  the  American  cause. 
It  taught  the  Indians,  the  British  monopoly,  and  their  allies,  the  Jesuits, 
that,  notwithstanding  they  could  drive  from  the  upper  country,  or  middle 
37 
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Oregon,  the  miflMonaries^  of  the  American  Boaid,  tliey  could  not  •on<« 
qiuer  and  drive  the  settlements  fi*om  the  couintry. 

While  the  main  effort  of  the  Hadson's  Bay  Company  was  to  rid  the 
country  of  American  Bettlements,  the  Jesuits  were  working  against 
Ajnericon  Protestantism^  and  endeavoring  to  seoure  the  whole  coniutry» 
middle  Oregon  in  particular,  for  their  exclusive  Indiaa  mission.  One 
of  them,  A.  Hoikin,  S.  J.,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  JVSeis  Hi*- 
toriques^  Brussels,  dated  ^'  Mission  of  Flatheads,  April  15,  1857  "  (this 
mission  was  established  by  Father  De  Smet  as  early  as  1841  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  of  the  American  Board  at  Spokan),  says  : — 

^'  If  the  less  well-intentioned  Indians  from  the  lower  lands  would  keep 
within  their  own  territory,  and  if  the  whites,  the  number  of  whom  is 
daily  augmenting  in  St.  Mary^s  Valley,  could  act  with  moderation  and 
conduct  themselves  prudently,  I  am  convinced  that  soon  the  whole 
country  would  be  at  peace,  and  that  not  a  single  Indian  would  hence- 
forward imbrue  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  a  white  stranger. 

*^  Were  I  authorized  to  suggest  a  plan,  I  would  have  all  the  upper 
lands  evacuated  by  the  tohites,  and  form  of  it  a  territory  exclusively  of 
Indiane;  afterward,  I  would  lead  there  aU  tixe  Indians  of  the  inferior 
portion,  such  as  the  l^ez  Perci^s,  the  Cayuses,  the  Yankamas,  the  C<Bur 
-d' Alenes,  and  the  Spokans.  Well-known  facts  lead  me  to  believe  that 
this  plan,  with  such  superior  advantages,  might  be  effected  by  means  of 
a  mission  in  the  space  of  two  or  three  years. 

'^  For  the  love  of  Qod  and  of  souls,  I  conjure  you,  reverend  &then, 
not  to  defer  any.  longer.  All  the  good  that  JFhUher  De  Smet  cmd  other$ 
have  produced  by  their  labor9  and  visOe  vdU  be  lost  and  forgotten 
if  these  Indians  are  disappointed  in  their  expectation.  They  wogh 
men's  characters  in  the  balance  of  honesty;  in  their  eyes,  whoso- 
ever does  not  fulfill  his  promises  is  culpable;  they  do  not  regard  or 
consider  whether  it  be  done  for  good  reason,  or  thi^  there  is  an  impos- 
sibility in  the  execution. 

*'  Some  of  them  have  sent  their  children  tx>  Proteekmt  eehools,  and 
they  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  we  form  no  estabHshmenta  amoi^ 
them.  From  all  this  you  may  easily  conclude  that  there  ia  qpotiasy 
and  aH  tte  aUendemJt  evUeJ* 

In  connecti9n  with  the  above.  Father  De  SoMt  says:-^ 

^  These  four  letters  of  Bev.  Father  Bfeikiii  show  suflkuently,  my 
dear  and  reverend  father,  the  spiritoal  waata  of  theea  nattona  and  their 
desire  of  being  assisted.  Apoetaey  is  mone  fimquent  than  is  geneially 
believed  in  Europe.  Oh,  if  the  ttaloospriestrof  the  eontin«it  know 
iehat  we  A;»o«o,«-4iad  thef  seen  what  we  have  wHneaaed^  tfaair  genaeos 
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beatts  would  traoepert  tbem  beyond  tke  seas,  aod  they  would  hasten 
to  consecrate  their  lives  to  a  mioistry  froitfal  in  salutary  results* 

^^  Time  passes ;  already  tlie  eectariet  of  various  shades  aire  prepar- 
ing to  penetrate  more  deeply  into  the  desert,  and  will  wrest  from  those 
degraded  and  uahappy  tribes  their  last  hope, — that  of  knowing  and 
practising  the  wle  and  tru^  faith.  Shall  they,  in  fine,  obUuin  the  black- 
ijfownSy  whom  they  have  expected  and  called  for  during  so  many  years. 

^^  Accept,  reverend  father,  the  assurance  of  my  sincere  friendship. 

«  P.  J.  D»  Smml" 

Would  men  entertaining  the  sentiments  above  ezpiressed'— ii»ent  among 
our  American  Indians,  carried  about,  supplied  and  fed,  by  a  foreign 
fur  monop<^y,  who  were  seeking  in  every  way  possible,  to  hold  the 
country  themselves — be  likely  to  teach  the  Indians  to  respect  American 
institutions,  American  missionaries,  or  American  citisEeas  ? 

Let  us  look  at  another  sentiment  of  this  Father  Hoikin;  he  says: 
^' When,  oh,  when  I  shall  the  oppressed  Indian  find  a  poor  comer  of  the 
earth  on  which  he  may  lead  a  peaceful  life^  serving  and  loving  his  God 
in  tranquillity,  and  preserving  the  ashes  of  his  SAcestorS)  without  fear  of 
beholding  them  profaned  and  trampled  beneath  the  feet  of  an  UT\fu4t 
uaurper.^^  We  can  not  discover  in  this  sentiment  any  respect  or  love 
for  the  American  people,  or  for  their  government,  which  is  looked  upo|i 
by  thb  reverend  priest,  as  an  ''  wyu$t  usurper  ^^  of  Indian  privileges; — 
something  their  own  church  and  people  have  done  the  world  over ;  but 
being  done  by  a  free  American  people,  it  becomes  ^^w^ust^'*  profane, 
and  horrible.  We  will  make  a  few  other  quotations,  which  we  find 
in  the  very  extensive  correspondence  of  these  Jesuitical  Others,  wit}i 
their  society  in  Brussels.  The  wrijter.  Father  P.  J*  De  Smet,  after 
enumerating  the  usual  complaints  against  our  govei^nment  and  its  agents, 
n^iakes  his  Indian  complainingly  to  say,  ^^  The  very  contact  of  the  whites 
has  poisoned  us.''  Heathen  puts  into  the  mouth  of^a  Choctaw  chie^  a 
proposition  from  a  Senator  Johnson  to  establish  three  Indian  territo- 
rial governments,  ^  with  the^  provision  of  being  admitted  later  as  distinct 
members  of  the  Coif\federate  UhUed  States.^^ 

''  On  the  25th  of  last  November,  1862,'*  he  says,  ''  Harkias,  chief 
among  the  Ghoctaws,  addressed  a  speech  on  thissul^eet  to  his  nation 
assembled  in  council.  Among  other  things  he  said:  *I  appeal  to 
yoUf  what  will  become  us,  if  we  xt^ject  the  propoutiou  of  Senator  John* 
son  ?  Can  we  hope  to  renwn  a  people,  alwaye  sepai^te  and  dietiaot*? 
This  }A  not  possible^  The  time  most  coma  \  yes  the  lime  is  i^pvoaehing 
in  which  we  shall  be  swallowed*  up;  and  that,  notwithstanding  our  jmt 
daima  I    I  speak  boldly^    It  iaa  £set^  our  dajfs  ef  peaee  and  happiness 
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are  gone,  and  forever.  *  *  *  If  we  will  preserre  among  as  the  fights 
of  a  people,  one  sole  measure  remains  to  na ;  it  is  to  imiruct  and  eiviUze 
the  youth  promptly  and  effidenUy.  The  day  of  fraternity  has  arrived. 
We  most  act  together,  and,  by  oommon  consent,  let  as  attentively  con- 
Bider  oor  critical  situation,  and  the  course  now  left  as.  One  fitlse  at^ 
may  prove  fatal  to  our  exititenoe  as  a  nation.  I  therefore  propose  that 
the  council  take  this  subject  into  consideration,  and  that  a  committee 
,be  named  by  it,  to  discuss  and  deliberate  on  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  the  proposition  made  to  the  Ohoctaws.  Is  it  just  add  sage 
for  the  Choctaws  to  refuse  a  liberal  and  favorable  offer,  and  expose 
themselves  to  the  destiny  of  the  Indians  of  Nebraska  ?' 

*^  According  to  news  received  recently,  through  a  joumsl  published 
in  the  Indian  country,  the  speech  of  the  chief  has  produced  a  profoand 
impression,'  and  was  loudly  applauded  by  all  the  counselors.  All  the 
intelligent  Choctaws  approve  the  measure. 

^  The  Protestant  missionaries  oppose  the  bitt^  and  employ  aU  their 
artiftces  and  it^fiuence  to  prevent  its  success.  Harkins  proposes  their 
esipuision.  *  It  is  our  money '  said  he, '  that  these  missionaries  come 
here  to  get.  Surely,  our  money  can  get  us  better  teachers.  Let  us 
therefore  try  to  procure  good  missionaries,  with  whom  we  can  live  in 
harmony  and  good  understanding ;  who  will  give  us  the  assurance  that 
their  doctrine  is  based  on  that  of  the  apostles  and  of  Jesus  Christ.' 

*^  The  Chickasaws  are  represented  as  opposed  to  Senator  Johnson's 
measure.  We  trust,  however,  that  the  vote  of  the  majority  will  prove 
favorable,  and  that  the  three  territorial  States  will  be  established. 

^  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  last  attempt,  and  a  last  chance  of  existence 
for  the  sad  remnants  of  the  poor  Indians  of  America.  It  is,  I  will  say,  if 
I  may  here  repeat  what  I  wrottd  in  my  second  letter  in  1853,  their  only 
remaining  source  of  happiness ;  humanity  and  justice  seem  to  demand 
it.  If  they  are  again  repulsed,  and  driven  inland,  they  will  infallibly 
perish.  Such  as  fcfuse  to  submit,  and  accept  the  definite  arrange- 
ment,— the  only  favorable  one  left, — ^must  resume  the  nomad  life  of  the 
prairies,  and  close  their  career  with  the  vanishing  buflSUoes  and  other 
animals.'' 

We  hare  known  this  Father  De  Smet  for  many  years,  and  have 
known  of  his  connection  as  chaplain  in  the  United  States  army,  and  of 
his  extensive  travels  among  the  varioos  Indian  tribes  of  our  oountnr. 
We  were  well  aware  of  his  zeal  and  bigotry  as  a  Jesuit ;  but  we  did 
"*  not  suppose  he  would  take  the  first  opportunity  to  combine  all  his  asso- 
ciates, and  the  Indians  under  his  influence,  against  the  government  that 
had  favored  him  and  his  Indian  missionary  operations  so  readily.  Yet 
perhaps  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  at  this  even,  as  the  Roman  hier- 
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archy  expressed  m6i^  open  sympatby  and  favor  to  the  Soatheni  rebel- 
lion than  any  other  European  power,  by  acknowledging  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  and  furnishing  a  man  to  assassinate  President  Lincoln/ 
We  have  introduced  these  quotations  in  our  sketches  of  early  history, 
in  order  to  show  to  the  reader  the  far-reaching  policy,  as  also  the  de- 
termination of  foreign  powers,  through  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  to 
accomplish  the  overthrow  of  our  American  institutions,  and  prevent  the 
spread  of  them  upon  this  •coast.  The  following  is  copied  from  the 
Christian  JbUeUigenoet: — 

^Jtome  in  the  MeUL 

''There  are  tiiose  who  believe  that  Rome  has  an  evil  eye  on  this 
country,  and  that  our  next  great  battle  will  be  with  her  hosts,  rapidly 
mustering  on  these  shores.  We  would  not  be  alarmists,  but  we  would 
not  have  our  countrymen  ignorant  of  matters  which  most  nearly  and 
vitally  concern  our  country's  wel^e.  If  the  policy  of  Rome  is  to  rule, 
or  ruin,  let  us  know  it.  If  it  be  first  to  ruin,  and  then  to' rule,  let  us 
know  that. 

^'  We  purpose  to  go  no  further  back  than  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
and  to  let  the  facts  which  we  shall  name  speak  for  themselves.  If 
they  have  no  other  lesson,  they  will,  at  leae^t,  show  that  Rome,  during 
our  terrible  struggle  for  national  existence,  was  true  to  her  ancient  his- 
tory^and  traditions,  as  the  enemy  of  civil  liberty  and  the  friend  of  the 
oppressor  the  world  over. 

^It  will  not  be  forgotten  how  generally  and  enthusiastically  our 
adopted  citizens,  the  Irish,  enlisted  in  the  army  when  the  call  first  came 
for  men  to  put  down  rebellion.'  In  the  early  part  of  the  war,  there  were 
Irish  battalions,  and  regiments,  and  brigades,  but  there  were  few,  if 
any,  at  its  close.  The  truth  is,  after  the  second  year  of  the  war,  the 
Irish  changed  front,  and  suddenly  became  sympathizers  with  treason 
and  rebellion.  It  was  noticed  that  the  girls  in  the  kitchen  began  to  roll 
their  fierce  gutturals  against  Mr.  Lincoln ;  their  brothers  in  the  army 
began  to  curse  the  cause  for  which  they  fought ;  desertions  were  fre- 
quent; enlistments  stopped;  and  the  attitude  of  the  Irish  mind  before 
Mr.  Lincoln's  second  election  was  one  of  disloyalty  and  hostility  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States. 

*^  And  these  facts  can  not  be  changed  by  the  baUt  which  these 
people  have  of  boasting  about  fighting  our  battles,  and  saving  oar 
country.  By  actual  examination  of  our  muster-rolls,  the  simple  truth 
appears  to  be,  that  only  eight  per  cent  of  our  grand  army  were  of  foreign 
birth ;  the  balance^-ninety-two  per  cent.—- were  native  Americans,  who 
returned  at  length,  worn  and  battle-scarred,  to  find  their  places  on  the 
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farms,  in  tbe  factories,  and  elsewhere,  filled  by  Irish  who  had  soagfat 
safety  and  profit  at  home,  while  our  bojB  were  eoorting  danger  and 
death  in  battle. 

^  It  may  be  interesting  to  know  when  this  change  came  over  the 
Irish  mind.  What  dampened  their  ardor,  what  qnenched  the  glow  of 
their  patriotici  impulse  t  The  coinoidfince  is  so  complete,  that  the  eauae 
is  doubtless  the  same. 

^^  It  win  be  remenibered  that  Bishop  Hnghes  went  Abroad  daring  the 
second'  year  of  the  war,  as  was  supposed,  by  authority  of  oor  govern- 
ment to  interest  the  Catholic  sovereigns  of  Europe  in  our  fiivor.  Instead 
of  this,  however,  the  archbishop  went  direct  to  Rome,  and  straightway 
the  pope  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  Ck}dfedemte  States. 
His  insignificance  gave  him  impunity,  and  purchased  oor  sileDcei  But 
the  act  had  its  mfiuence;  Biddy  in  the  kitchen,  Mike  in  Ihe  army,  Pat- 
rick on  the  farm,  and  Mac  in  the  fkctory,  fell  to  cursing  Mr.  Lineoln  as 
a  tyrant  and  butcher.  Enlistments  among  the  Iridi  stopped  from  that 
time,  unless  it  was  bounty-jumpers  and  deserters.  They  banded  to- 
gether to  resist  the  drafl,  as  in  N"ew  York,  where  they  rioted  in  blood 
for  tliree  long  days,  and  only  yielded  to  ihe  overwhelming  power  of 
United  States  troops.  The  spirit  that  actuated  these  human  fiends 
came  from  Rome,  and  to  Rome  must  be  awarded  the  sole  honor  of 
welcoming  to  the  family  of  nations  a  Confederacy  whose  first  act  waa 
treason,  and  whose  last  was  assassination.  Indeed,  it  was  Rome  ^that 
furnished  the  assassin  and  his  conspirators  against  the  greatest  fif^  of 
modem  times.  And  that  assassin  struck  not  againt  the  life  of  a  man, 
but  against  the  life  of  the  Republic ;  and  if  guilt  lies  in  the  intent,  then 
is  Rome  guilty  of  the  nation^s  life. 

"^^  With  sndi  a  record,  Rome  vainly  puts  herself  among  the  friends  of 
our  free  institutions.  She  misjudged,  we  think,  but  i^e  no  doubt 
thought  the  time  had  arrived  to  destroy  what  had  come  of  Puritantsnu 
And  for  this,  she  was  willing  to  be  the  aUy  of  a  government  whose 
comer-stone  was  negro  sUv«y.  Are  .we  sdU  dreaming  that  Rome  is 
changed,  or  that  she  has  -surrendered  the  hope  of  sapplaating  Protest- 
ant freedom  on  these  shores  ?  Would  not  every  Fenian  lodge  in  the 
country  rally  to  the  help  of  the  South,  if  there  was  a  chance  to  restore 
the  old  negro-hating  oligarchy  to  power. 

*^  It  can  hardly  have  escaped  every  obserring  man  that  tiie  Irish  mmd 
is  expectant  and  exultant  in  regard  to  this  country.  They  do  not  con- 
ceal their  bdief  that  the  Catholic  Charch  Is  to  rise  to  the  asoendant 
)iere,  and  that  Protestantism  is  to  do  it  reverence. 

"  But  a  few  weeks  since,  Father  Heoker,  one  of  the  lights  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  this  country,  said  in  a  public  lecture,  iti  New- 
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Tork,  that  his  clnireh  had  numbered  eleven  millionB  of  oar  people,  or 
one-third  of  oar  population ;  and  that  if  the  members  of  his  cburoh 
Ineseaaed  for  the  next  thirty  years  as  it  had  for  the  thirty  years  past,  ia 
IdOO  Eonie  would  have  the  majority,  and  would  be  bomid  to  take  the 
ooontry  and  role  it  in  the  interest  of  the  church.  ^  And/  continued  the 
reverend  father, '  I  consider  it  my  highest  mission  to  educate  our  people 
up  to  this  idea,  that  America  is  ours,  and  belongs  to  the  church.^ 

^  It  is  all  of  a  pattern.  RcHne  during  the  war  sought  to  ruin  us  ia 
order  to  rule  us.  She  failed  in  the  first,  but  is  no  less  tenaciously  stril^ 
ing  to  acoomplish  the  last.  In  a  future  number  we  will  hope  to  show 
how  she  means  to  do  this  through  the  freedmen.'* 

It  appears  that,  when  our  government  became  apprised  of  the  value 
of  Oregon  -as  a  part  of  its  domain,  and  was  informed  officially  by  the 
provisional  government  of  the  situation  of  affairs  generally  at  the 
time  of  the  Whitman  massacre,  at.  the  same  time  the  information  was 
■o  arranged,  and  the  circumstances  so  stated,  that  the  government  and 
people  were  generally  deceived  as  to  the  cause  and  ultimate  object  of 
that  transaction.  It  is  clear  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  designed 
to  hold  the  country.  It  is  also  evident  that  British  government  ex- 
pected that  the  arrangen^ents  of  the  company  were  such  that  their  title 
to  the  Oregon  Territory  was  secured  beyond  a  question. 

The  far-seeing  shrewdness  of  P.  J.  De  Smet,  S.  J.,  in  relation  to  his 
efforts  and  church  influence,  was  in  a  measure  superior  to  both ;  for  he 
made  use  of  both  to  secure  his  object  and  add  to  the  numerical  strength 
of  his  church,  and  by  that  means  gain  political  consideration  in  the 
United  States  and  ia  other  countries.  For  instance,  all  the  Indian 
children  and  adults  they  have  ever  baptLeed  (as  may  be  seen  by  their 
letters  to  their  society  in  Brussels)  are  counted,  numbering  two  hun« 
dred  and  ninety-four  thousand, — nearly  one-half  of  their  American 
converts.  This,  with  all  their  foreign  population,  as  claimed  by  them, 
and  improperly  allowed  ia  the  United  States  census,  gives  to  that 
aect  a  political  influence  they  are  not  entitled  to ;  and  were  the  question 
agitated  openly,  as  it  was  undertaken  once  secretly,  the  result  would 
show  their  weakness.  While  that  church  professes  the  open  Gatholie 
£uth,  it  still  holds  to  its  secret  Society  of  Jesus,  and  through  it  has 
carried  its  missions  and  influence  into  every  department  of  our 
American  government,  mora  esi>ecially  into  that  of  the  Indians. 
General  Grant  se^ms  to  understand  our  Indian  relations,  and  has 
advised  the  best  plan  for  disposing  of  the  Indian  question,  i  6.,  place 
it  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  military  department ;  and  if  an 
Indian  becomes  a  settler,  let  him  be  protected  as  such*. 
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Afler  the  greater  portion  of  our  provisional  troops  had  been  dis* 
banded,  Revs.  Eells  and  Walker  and  their  families  were  ordered  out 
of  the  upper  country,  it  not  being  deemed  safe  for  them  to  remain,  on 
account  of  hostile  Indians  who  were  notoriously  friendly  with  every 
one  claiming  to  belong  to  the  Hudson^s  Bay  Company  or  to  the 
priests'  party ;  as  asserted  by  Father  Hoik\n^  who  says :  '^  TJie  eourUry 
i^  as  safe  for  us  as  ever  /  we  can  go  freely  wherever  we  desire.  No 
one  is  ignorant  that  the  black-gowns  are  not  enemies;  those  at  least 
who  are  among  the  Indians.'' 

Notwithstanding  the  order  had  been  giveji,  by  Indian  Agent  Major 
Lee,  that  all  the  missionaries  among  those  Indians  should  leave  the 
country  till  troops  could  be  stationed  to  protect  all  alike,  still  not 
one  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  obeyed  it.  On  the  21st  of  August, 
Lieutenant  A.  T.  Rogers  writes  to  Governor  Abemethy,  as  follows: — 

^  FoBT  Lbb,  Wascopum,  Aug.  21, 1848w 

*^  Believing  it  to  be  my  duty  to  let  yon  know  any  thing  of  moment 
that  transpires  at  this  station,  for  this  purpose  I  now  address  you. 

^  At  about  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  at  this  place,  a  boat  arrived,  consigned  to 
the  French  priests  who  have  taken  up  their  residence  here,  loaded 
with  eight  casks  of  powder;  six  of  them  150  pounds  each,  and  two  of 
them  90  pounds  each,  making  1,080  pounds.  I  also  took  fifteen  sacks 
of  balls,  100  pounds  in  each  cask;  three  sacks  of  buck  or  goose  shot, 
100  pounds  each,  making  1,800  pounds  of  ball  and  buck-shot ;  counted 
one  sack  of  the  balls  and  found  about  3,000  balls.  I  also  took  three 
boxes  of  guns ;  opened  one  box,  and  found  twelve  guna 

^  The  general  conviction  at  the  fort  was,  that  not  more  than  500 
pounds  of  powder  in  all  had  been  forwarded  for  the  army  by  the 
govei-nment,  probably  not  even  that  amount  I  was  told  by  the  priest 
from  an  interior  station,  as  also  by  one  at  the  Dalles,  that  the  powder 
was  for  four  stations,  viz. :  Cosur  d'AlSnes,  Flatheads,  Ponderays,  and 
Okanagons;  and  this  had  been  purchased  at  Vancouver  the  year 
before.    I  judged  that  at  least  one-third  of  their  outfit  was  ammunition. 

*'  Three  days  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  ammunition,  four  Indians, 
embracing  their  chief  from  the  Waiama  village,  near  the  mouth  of 
Des  Chutes,  came  into  the  fort,  much  alarmed,  saying  there  had  been 
Cayuses  to  them,  declaring  that  the  priests  were  going  to  furnish  them 
plenty  of  ammunition,  and  that  they  were  going  to  kill  off  all  the 
Americans  and  all  the  Indians  about  that  plaoe,^and  the  Cayuses 
wanted  them  to  join  them ;  said  also  that  ont  of  fear  of  the  Cayuses 
they  had  sent  away  all  their  women  and  children.  We  had  the  best  of 
evidence  that  they  were  frightened.    Out  of  some  four  or  five  hundred 
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souls  along  the  riTer^  between  the  fort  and  the  Chutes  of  the  Colum- 
bia, not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen  on  either  side, — ^all,  they  said,  were  hid  in 
the  moontiuns.  It  was  some  ten  days  before  the  Indians  came  from 
their  hiding-places. 

^  When  the  munitions  eamsi  Quartermaster  Johnson  swore  he 
believed  the  priests  designed  them  for  the  Cayuses ;  said  also,  a  man 
in  this  country  did  not  know  when  he  was  in  a  tight  place. 

*^I  must  say  I  also  belieyed  it. 

^  A.  T.  RoGSBS,  Lieutenant  Commanding  Post*'  * 

The  following  editorial  notice  of  the  above  letter  is  copied  from  the 
Oregon  i^peetotor  of  September  7, 1846: —  • 

*^  By  reference  to  the  above  letter  by  Lieutenant  Rogers  to  Gov- 
ernor Abemetby,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  arms  and  ammunition 
attempted  to  be  taken  into  the  upper  Indian  country  by  Catholic 
priests,  have  been  seized  by  Lieutenant  Rogers,  and  deposited  in  Fort 
Lee.  Orders  had  been  dispatched  to  Lieutenant  Rogers  to  seize  and 
detain  those  munitions.  [A  mistake  of  the  editor.  Lieutenant  Rogers 
seized  the  ammunition,  and  wrote  for  orders.]  Much  credit  is  due  to 
Lieutenant  Rogers  and  the  little  garrison  at  Fort  Lee  for  the  prompt- 
ness and  efficiency  with  which  they  acted  in  the  matter. 

*^  We  understand  that  there  was  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
officers  of  the  government  to  destroy  or  confiscate  those  munitions, 
but  that  they  were  detained  to  prevent  their  transportation  into  the 
Indian  country  under  the  present  juncture  of  ailkirs. 

^We  had  intended  to  have  spoken  npon  the  attempt  by  Catho- 
lic priests  to  transport  such  a  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition  into 
the  Indian  country  at  this  time,  but  as  those  munitions  have  been 
seized  and  are  now  safe,  we  abstain  from  present  comment  upon  the 
transaction !" 

The  above  notice  of  the  transaction,  as  given  by  Lieutenant  Rogers, 
is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  man  who  occupied  the  place  of  an  editor  at 
the  time  this  infamous  course  was  being  carried  on  in  Oregon  by  the 
two  parties  engaged  in  supplying  the  Indians  with  war  materials.  No 
one  will  suppose  for  a  moment  that  these  priests  ever  bought  or  owned 
the  powder  and  arms;  their  own  private  supplies  may  have  been  in  the 
cargo,  but  the  ammunition  and  arms  were  on  the  way  into  the  Indian 

country,  nnder  their  priestly  protection,  for  the  benefit  of  their  masters, 

. 
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the  Hadaon's  Bay  Oompaay,  who,  as  we  havB  npestadly  proved,  wet* 
sMing  ia  concert  apon  tbe  pre|odioc8  and  saporalkioiia  4if  the  Indiaoa. 

Was  it  a  great  nndertaking  for  that  oempany  to  driveathoaaaiid  or 
twelve  hundred  American  settlers  from  Oregon  at  that  time  f 

Kobert  Kew^  already  knowv  to  ovr  readers,  saya,  in  speaking  of 
missionaries  and  settlers,  ^  Hiey  could  not  have  tenained  hi  the  oontatrj 
a  week  without  the  consent  and  aid  of  that  emnpany,  nor  eoold  the  set- 
tlers have  remained  as  they  did  up  to  184a'*  W^  arewilliBg  to  a^kidt 
Mr.  Newell's  position  only  in  part  We  know  thateompany's  power  and 
influence  in  Washington  and  London ;  we  also  know  fully  what  they 
attempted  to  do  from  1612  to  1821,  and  only  soecoeded  by  n  eorapio- 
mise  with  their  opponent.  We  also  know  nil  alioat  their  epefntiooa 
and  influences  in  Oregon,  and  are  ready  to  admit  that  they  had  the 
disposition  to  destroy  the  Ameriean  aettiemente.  We  aiao  know  the 
extent  of  the  eCbrt  made  to  estabfish  a  elaim  to  the  Oregon  country  by 
means  of  their  French  and  Hudson's  Bay  half^reeds,  and  we  nre  folly 
aware  of  their  eiort  to  proonre  witnesses  to  substaatiate  their  monstrona 
claims  for  old  rotten  forts  and  imaginary  improyements.  Knowing  nU 
this,  we  deny  that  that  company  had  the  courage,  or  would  have  dnrad 
to  molest  a  single  American  eitixen  or  niscionary,  only  as  they  oonkl 
influence  the  Indians  by  just  such  means  as  they  used  to  destroy  JSmiMs 
party  on  the  UmpqMO^  drive  Captain  Wyeth  and  the  American  Far 
Ck>mpany  from  the  conntry,  and  destroy  I>r.  Whitnsan'a  settlement. 
Any  other  coarse  would  have  iavolred  tbe  two  ooontries  in  a  war,  and 
led  to  an  investigation  of  their  proceedings  and  of  their  charier. 

''That  company,"  says  Air.  Fiti^crald,  ^have  si^rantted  to  all  man* 
ner  of  insult  and  indignity,  and  committed  all  manner  of  crime,  and 
they  dare  not  go  before  any  coaipetent  tribunal  for  the  redreas  of  any 
real  or  supposed  injury,  or  r^ht  they  daim.'' 

This  brings  ns  to  the  reason  that  Mr.  Douglas  gave  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Ogden,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Hinman,  ^  There  might  be  dhar  than 
sectarian  causes "  for  the  Wliiiman  massacre^  and  here  we  have  the 
united  effort  of  priests  and  Hndson'hi  Bay  Company  to  ntkribute  the 
massacre  to  meeuies  and  euperttitwi^  while  we  have  the  positive  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Kiniaey  and  others  to  idiowtfiat  the  whole  was  determined 
upon  before  any  sickness  was  among  the  Indiana.  Fran  the  testimony 
ot  General  Palmer,  the  Donner  party,  Mr.  Hines^  and  Mr.  <^den,  we 
find  but  the  one  effort;  which  wae,  to  prerent,  or  diminish  ns  imch  as 
was  possible^  the  settlemeiit  of  the  country.  And  why?  To  answer 
this  question  oleariy,  we  have  traced  tiie  eariy  history  of  tiint  montitr 
monopoly  in  previous  chapters,  and  given  their  proceedings  in  countries  . 
under  their  exclusive  contreL    To  illustrate  more  dearly  the  subject 
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of  the  provioQfl  And  pvwent  ohapten,  we  will  give  an  -artide  we  find-  in 
the  Oregon  Ar^ua  of  February  ^  It^dy  eight  years  ailer  the  war. 
The  article  i$  headed:: — 

**  The  Catholic  Priests  and  the  War — *  A  Catholic  Citizefi^  aiteruled  to. 


^  T9  the  MUiani/ihe  Oregon  Atfw: 

^  Sib, — FcNT  thepaet  meath  I  have  notioed  several  virulent  articles  in 
eaoh  issae  of  yoar  paper,  all  teading  to  impress  upon  the  aunds  of  your 
readers  the  idea  that  the  CathoUe  priests  were  the  head  and  iront  of 
the  present  Indian  diffioalties ;  and  being  fearfnl  that  yonr  constant 
harping  upon  that  one  sabject  ipigbt  render  you  a  monomaniac,  I  tm, 
indnced  to  subnit  to  your  Argus  eyes  a  few  facts  in  relation  to  the 
ooadnct  of  tb^  CatheUe  priests  prior  to  and  daring  the  present  war. 
In  your  issue  of  tke  8th  iast.,  I  fiod  aa  article,  based  upon  the  blowing 
extract  from  the  official  report  of  Colonel  Nesmitli  :--*   - 

^  ^  With  sundry  papers  discovered  in  the  mission  bnilding,  was  a  let- 
ter written  by  the  priest^  Pandoay,  for  Kaaiaiyshkan,  head  chief  of  the 
Yaakama  tribe,  addressed  to  the  officer  in  oomBumd  of  the  troops,  a  copy 
<^  which  is  commonicated  with  tlus  iTport.  There  was  also  found  an 
account-book  kept  by  this  priest  Pandozy,  which  is  now  in  the  custody 
of  M^or  Raines.  Ibis  book  contains  daily  entries  of  Pandozy's  trans- 
actions with  the  ladians,  and  dearly  deoMMistrates  the  indisputable 
fact  that  "he  hsa  furnished  the  Indians  with  large  quantities  of  ammnni* 
tion,  and  leaving  it  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  gospel  or  gutipowder 
was  his  principal  rtoek  in  trade.  The  priest  had  abandoned  the  mission, 
but  it  gave  unnuatakable  evidence  of  being  cared  for,  and  attended 
to,  during  his  absence,  by  some  Yankama  Indian  parishioners.^ 

*'  You  then  proceed  with  great  sangfroid  to  pride  yourself  upon  the 
correct  ^position'  which  you  took  about  a  month  previous,  relative  to 
the  above  salijeot,  and  presuming  upon  the  sale  '  positacMi '  which  you 
thus  assumed,  you  say  the  priests  have  in  a  measure  prompted  the 
Indians  to  the  late  outbreak !  A  bold  presumption,  truly,  when  >ve  find 
the  puny  evidence  whioh  you  have  to  back  your  '  position.'  You  &r» 
ther  assert  as  a  fact, '  that  in  this,  as  in  the  Caynse  war,  these  prtesta 
have  been  deteoted  ift  the  very  act  of  conveying  laxge  quantities  of 
powder  in  the  direotion  of  the  camp  of  the  enemy.'  This,  sir,  is  Wkfud 
whidi  emanated  fiom  your  own  disordered  imi^nation,  as  during  the 
Caynse  war  no  priest  was  ever  detected  in  any  such  a  position,  and  yon 
tmow  k;  but  then,  it  must  be  reoolleeted  that  1^  little  baneombe  capital 
does  not  come  amiss  at  this  time,  and  if  you  can  raalos  it  off  of  a  poor 
,  priest  by  pubUshiag  a  tissue  of  groundless  fiilsehoods  against  him,  why 
even  that  is  *  girist  to  your  astlL' " 
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^'Tfae  foregoing  ia  a  portion  of  a  eommnniosthm  which  appeared  in 
the  SUmdard  of  Deoember  IS,  over  the  signature  of  ^A  Catholic 
Citizen.'  The  writer  of  that  article,  in  endeaYoring  to  blind  the  eyes 
of  his  readers,  and  his  pretending  to  correct  us  in  reference  to  certain 
statements  we  had  made  concerning  a  few  things  connected  with  tho 
present  Indian  war,  as  also  the  Caynse  war  of  1848,  in  which  the  Cath- 
olic priests  had  by  their  intereonrse  with  the  savages  created  more  than 
a  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the  community  that  they  were  eolpably 
implicated  in  the  crimson  character  of  these  tragedies,  wisely  intrenched 
himself  behind  a  fictitious  signature.  He  has  thereby  thrown  tbe 
responsibility  of  some  three  columns  of  pointless  rerbiage,  flimsy  soph- 
istry, and  Jesuitical  falsehoods,  upon  tho  shoulders  of  an  irresponsible, 
intangible,  ghostly  apparition,  probably  very  recently  dismissed  from 
some  sepnlcher  at  Rome,  or  from  the  carcass  of  an  Irishman  just 
swamped  in  the  bogs  of  Ireland. 

"Seven  or  eight  weeks  have  now  elapsed  since  we  called  upon  this 
Roman  Catholic  citiaen  to  emerge  from  his  faidii^^place  among  the 
tombstones,  and  if  he  was  really  incarnate,  with  a  body  of  flesh  and 
bones,  such  as  the  rest  of  us  have,  to  throw  off*  the  mask,  and  not  only 
give  us  a  full  view  of  his  corporeal  developments,  but  also  to  send  us  a 
copy  of  the  book  by  which  he  cleared  Pandoay,  and  justified  himself  in 
issuing,  from  his  sweat*house  Vatican,  his  buU  of  excommunication 
against  u& 

*  "  We  have  thus  far  *  harked '  in  vain  for  a  sound  '  fi^m  the  tombs,' 
Like  a  true  Jesuit,  that  loves  darkness  rather  than  light,  he  not  only 
still  persists  in  keeping  his  name  in  the  dark,  and  keeping  the  ^  book ' 
we  rightfully  called  for  in  the  dark,  but  attempts  to  enshroud  the  whole 
subject  in  total  darkness,  by  making  up  his  own  case  from  such  parts 
of  Pandosy'a  book  as  he  chooses  to  have  exposed,  and  then*  thrusting 
the  whole  manuscript  into  a  dark  comer  of  his  dark-colored  coat,  and 
in  order  to  darken  what  light  we  had  already  shed  in  upon  the  dark 
nest  of  Jesuits,  among  the  dark<«kinned  and  dark-hearted  savages,  he 
most  solemnly  denies  as  false  the  most  important  of  the  dark  charges 
we  made  agunst  them,  and  then,  after  *  darkening  counsel'  by  a  whole 
polumn  of  '  words  without  knowledge,'  by  which,  like  the  cuttle-fish, 
he  darkens  the  waters  to  elude  the  hand  of  his  pursuer,  and  then,  under 
cover  of  all  this  darkness,  he  dodges  into  his  dark  little  sweat-house^ 
and  issues  his  terrible  bull  consigning  us  to  a  ttery  dark  plaee,  where 
the  multitudes  of  dark  Jesuits  that  have  gone  before  as  haVe  doubtless 
made  it  '  as  dark  as  a  stack  of  black  cats.'  But  what  makes  the  ease 
still  darker  is,  that  while  ^  Catholic  Citiaen '  refuses  to  expose  his  per- 
sonal outlines  to  our  '  Ai^s  eyes/  but  intimates  that  as  he  is  a  member 
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of  the  Catholio  Chnrob,  and  of  the  Denoontic  party,  if  we  let  off  a 
broadside  upon  either  of  theae  societies,  and  wonod  either  of  their  oar- 
cuMses,  the  one  bloated  on  the  blood  of  saints,  and  the  other  on  the  juice 
of  com,  wershall  of  course  inflict  a  material  injury  upon  him,  upon  the 
principle  that  ^  when  one  of  the  members  suffers,  all  the  members  suffer 
with  it ;'  we  say,  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  after  ^  Catholic  Oitusen  * 
has  claimed  to  be  a  member  of  both  these  or^aaimtions,  the  Corvallis 
organ  of  the  Sag  Niehts  and  Jesuits  has  whet  the  raxor  of  authority, 
and  lopped  him  off,  as  a  heterodox  member,  and  consigned  him  to  the 
fires  of  damnation,  because  '  Catholic  Citizen '  has  intimated  that  the 
two  bodies  were  not  identical,  thus  wisely  enveloping  him  in  a  dartc 
eloud,  and  translating  him  &r  beyond  the  rea<^  of  our  guns,  makes 
the  case  tenribly  dark  indeed. 

*^^He  (Catholic  Citicen)  displays  the  cloven  foot  of  either  direct 
opposition  to  the  Democratic  organization,  or  sore-head-ism  and  disaf- 
fection with  that  organization.  *  *  *  We  can  hardly  conceive  that 
the  author  of  that  communication  is  a  Catholic,  or  a  friend  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church.' — SUUestnan  of  Dea  2d. 

*'  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  editor  of  the  *  oigan'  takes  him  by  the 
top  tuft,  and  applies  the  'rapin  hook'  to  his  neck  as  a  heretic,  and  not 
a  genuine  Catholic,  because  c€  his  ^  sore-head4sm  and  disaffection  with 
the  Democratic  organization,'  thus  unequivocally  asserting  that  the 
church  and  the  clique  are  identical,  or  so  closely  identified  that  in  plac- 
ing himself  in  opposition  to  the  one,  he  proves  that  he  is  not  a  friend  of 
the  other.  Now  whether  the  action  of  the  organ  has  been  fnmi  a  mali- 
ctous  desire  to  *  bury  him  out  of  our  sight'  as  an  ^unfhiitflil  branch'  of 
the  Catholic  and  Democratic  trunk,  or  whether  he  intended  in  mercy  to 
wrap  him  up  in  his  Nessean  shirt,  and  hide  him  from  our  view  by  deny- 
ing to  him  the  only  earthly  position  he  assumed,  it  matters  not  par- 
ticularly to  us.  We  shall  probably  teach  him,  or  his  ghost,  in  due 
time;  a  lesson  which  we  long  since  whipped  into  the  tough  and  slimy 
hide  of  the  biped  who  controls  the  ISIt€U$9man^  and  which  he  and  his 
Jlk  would  do  well  to  read  in  the  welts  that  checker  bis  back,  before 
they  make  their  onslaughts  upon  us,  viz.,  whenever  we  state  a  thing 
.  to  be  true,  yon  may  rest  assured  that  it  m  so,  and  by  calKng  It  in  qoefi^ion, 
you  may  be  sure  you  will  provoke  the  proof.  We  are  not  of  that  dass 
of  lying  editors  who  make  false  charges  which  they  are  not  able  to 
snatain,  and  we  hare  never  yet  vouched  for  the  truth  of  a  statement, 
and  been  afterward  compelled  to  back  out  of  it«  Whenever  we  make 
ia  mistake,  on  aoooontof  bad  information,  we  are  sure  to  make  the  cor- 
•  section  as  soon  aa  we  are  apprised  of  it,  whether  the  statement  aftctto 
tl|€{  character  or  interest  of  fKend  or  foe,  or  neither. 
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^'  Tour  vile  iiui«eiido^  tiuit  we  wish«d  to  wake  » Iktl«  bqaoombe  capHal 
off  a  poor  snivolUig  prieit,  k  readily  excused,  knowiai^  ae  we  do  jvmr 
impreasiona  from  associating  with  poUtScal  oomradea  who  neither  yMd 
to  »or  expect  justioe  or  deoeaoy  from  their  p(£tical  opponenta ;  and 
preauiaiag  also  that  the  uomeot  you  stepped  your  fcei  upon  Ammiean 
aoil,  with  your  little  budget  of  Irish  rags,  sonaa  demagogue  put  a  loeo- 
foco  hook  into  your  aoae,  aod  led  you  off  t»  the  pohtiekil  pocmd  to  learn 
year  catechism^  so  £ut  that  the  reaudniog  half  of  the  nether  extrenity 
of  yonr  old  8waUow-fi>ik  made  a  right  angle  with  year  stalwart  frame. 
We  know  Tery  well  wha*  sort  of  lessons  yon  hare  learned  ont  of  that 
eateohism ;  how  you  have  been  dnped  to  believe  that  the  principles  of 
Jefferson  and  other  eld  sainted  Democrete  were  still  ebeaahed  by  dhe 
designing  demagogues  who  have  taken  yon  in  tow ;  how  we  who  oppoae 
this  ofiice^atiag  party  are  ^dowa  upon  Oadioiics  and  Ibre^efa' 
simply  becanae  they  are  such;  and  how  yon  had  only  to  pat  in  the 
^dane  dimocrattfaic  tidcet'  to  insure  yourself  great  and  giorions  priri- 
leges.  Under  thia  sort  of  training,  it  is  not  surprising  to  us  thaayoanot 
only  expect  us  to  persecute  you  to  the  faU  extant  that  a  priest  is  sworn 
to  'pefsecute*  heretics,  but  that  you  are  constantly  in  fear  that  the 
'  Noo  JiTothms '  will  soon  be  ladling  soup  from  a  hngo  kettle  that  eon- 
taiaft  yowr  quarters  boiled  up  with  Irish  potatoes. 

**>  We  were  not  led  to  make  thm  remarka  we  did  in  reference  to  the 
priests  becaitse  they  were  JPapi^  but  beeauae  we  had  rsason  to  bdiere 
they  were  traitors  to  our  goTemment,  and  were  identified  with  the 
aayagea  in  the  preaent  war.  If  Hethediat,  Ptesbjrtsrian,  or  tmy  oiker 
ProUaUifU  ekfgymet^  had  rendered  themaelvea  equally  obnoziooa,  we 
ahottld  probably  hare  giren  our  opinion  at  the  time,  thart  they  deserred 
to  be  brought  out  of  the  ladSan  coontry,  with  ail  their  *  ttapa,'  to  ua- 
deige  a  trial  befoea  a  jury  for  their  liyea. 

*^  But,  sir,  to  one  of  your  &lsehoods : — 

**^  You  further  assert  aa.a  iSMt,  ^ that  in  this,  as  in  the  Cayuse  war, 
theie  priests  haFO  been  deteetad  in  the  very  aet  of  eonveying  kige 
quaatitias  of  powder  in  the  direetiaa  of  the  eansp  of  thoeaemy."  Thii, 
air,  is  a  fad  which  emanated  from  your  own  diatprted  iamgnatioa,  m 
dating  the  Cayaae  war  no  priest  was  ever  detected  in  any  such  a 
pesitieoy  and.  yoa  tmaw  iu* 

^NoWy  aia,  we  did  nofe  suppose  that  there  was  a  aum-  gjtvui  enm^ 
io) aU  Oregon  (eaoepting^  peitiapa^  the  Si&temnmmy%&  oatt^our etataMat 
ia  question*  We  iMippen  to  be  aa  oldOregaaiaa  eiwseH  •»*  profcaatp 
be  pretty  well  posted  ia  referenee  to  many  sanwrfuanfi  wkieii  wiB 
malm  apthe  fnture^Ustoryof  thbkiMlyyetUoad-etaiMdfau^  The 
proof  of  our  assertian  we  m^ppmed  eoald  be  eema  at  by  oar  fie  ef 
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the  Spectator.,  The  Ikot  wm  still  vivid  in  our  tMmoftj.  At  the  date  of 
this  transactioo  (Aagust  21,  1848)9  there  were  three  papers  prmted 
in  the  Territorj:  The  Free  IVeeSj  ad  8  by  12  sheet,  edited  hj  6.  L, 
Carry,  present  governor  of  Ore^oii,  and  the  Oregott  S^eetaior^  a  22 
by  32  sheet,  edited  hy  jL  K  Wait,  Esq^  both  published  at  Oregon 
City ;  besides  a  semi-monthly  pamphlet,  printed  in  the  Tuahitin  Plains, 
and  edited  by  Rev.  J.  &  Griffin.  Althoogh  all  of  these  papers  at  the 
time  spoke  ol  the  transaction  referred  to,  we  believe  none  of  them,  ex- 
cepting the  Speetaiorj  eoBtaioed  the  official  correspondenee  necessary  to 
make  oat  our  oasa  We  sn^posed,  and  so  did  many  others,  that  all  the 
old  files  oi  the  Spectator  were  long  sinoe  dest^yed,  exeepting  the  im- 
perfect one  in  onr  office*  When  '  A  CathoKe  Citiien'  ealled  our  state- 
ment in  question,  wo^  of  course,  releiTod  to  our  ^file'  fi>r  proof,  but  10 
our  astonishment  this  particular  paper  was  missing,  although  the  im- 
mediate preceding  and  succeeding  numbers  were  all  there,  embracing 
the  whole  summer  of  1648.  The  missing  number  was  <MeeidentaUy  (f) 
misplaced,  of  course,  and  the  pro<>/' of  thsit  transaction  supposed  to  be 
beyond  our  reach.  By  the  kindness  of  a  gentleman  we  have  been  inr- 
nbhed  with  the  desired  copy  from  his  own  tile.''  (See  official  note  and 
letter  as  previously  quoted.) 

''  Now,  will  *'  A  Catholic  Citizen '  contend  that  our  statement,  in  rel^ 
erence  to  the  ^  large  quantities  of  powder,'  is  not  Mly  covered  by 
^  eeven  or  eight  hundred  pounde  of  powder^  fifteen  ?yttndred  pounds  of 
leady  and  three  boxee  ofgwM? 

'^  A  man  who  can  unbluafaingly  otter  such  a  fisdadMMid  aa  he  has  been 
guilty  of,  to  create  a  public  senliaient  in  tli^or  of  these  priests^  is  bdo  w 
contempt,  and  we  feel  our  task  of  expoeing  him  \»  be  truly  humiliating 
We  have  branded  this  goat  with  an  L***,  which  will  stick  to  his  hide 
as  long  as  Cain  carried  hie  mark;  and  we  now  tarn  him  out  to  browse 
for  a  while  with  B.,  who  wears  abont  a  doiea  of  the  same  brands, 
under  the  pain  of  which  we  have  sent  him  off  howling.  *  A  Catholic 
Citizen^  may  feed  on  '/em»'  till  we  get  time  to  dap  the  same  bnmd  to 
him  again,  when  we  abaU.  tie  him  up  to  tiie  poet  and  again  seoroli  his 
wool" 

* 

In  reference  to  the  article,  as  quoted  from  the  Oregon*  .^lyu^y  it  ianol 
oertamly  known  who  '^  CaAolio  Gitiaen  '*  ia,  but  the  iaqptesrion  ia  tbal 
the  production  is  from  the  pen  of  Hoo.  P.  H.  Burnett  or  Sir  James 
Douglas,  aod  not  impossible  from  Robert  Newell,  with  such  assistance 
as  he  could  obtain. 

If  from  either  of  those  gentlemen,  he  may  have  been  correctly  in- 
formed as  to  the  real  owners  of  the  munitions,  bnt  we  can  hardly  believe 
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Mr.  Douglas  or  Newell  woald  lay  tbemseWes  liable  to  the  faladiood 
ohaiged  upon  than,  as  they  were  in  the  country,  and  must  have  known 
of  the  facts  in  the  case.  Mr.  Burnett  was  in  California^  and  may  hsre 
been  misled  by  his  informant.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  munitions  were 
found  on  their  way  into  the  Indian  country  in  charge  of  the  priests,  and 
the  remarks  of  the  editor  of  the  Argus^  W.  L.  Adams,  Esq.,  shows  the 
true  history  of  the  times,  and  the  continued  effort  of  the  Jesuits  and 
their  neophytes  to  continue  the  Indian  wars,  to  prerent  the  Protestant 
missionary  stations  from  being  reoccupied  and  the  settlement  of  the 
country  by  the  Americans,  as  intimated  by  Father  Hoikin,  in  his  letter 
to  his  society  in  Brussels. 

Our  provisional  army  did  not  capture  a  single  murderer  or  prominent 
Indian  engaged  in  the  massacre,  though  many  of  them  were  known  to 
have  been  frequently  with  the  priests  and  at  Fort  Wallawalla.  Neither 
the  priests,  McBean,  nor  the  indescribably  sympathizing  Sir  James 
Douglas  made  the  least  effort  to  bring  the  murderers  to  justice.  A  part 
of  them  were  given  up  by  the  tribe, — ^tried  and  hung  at  Oregon  City 
under  the  Territorial  government  of  the  United  states.  Judge  Pratt 
presiding.  In  the  trial,  the  same  influence  was  used  to  get  the  murderers 
acquitted  that  had  instigated  and  protected  them  in  the  commission  of 
the  crime. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  took  place  before  our  troops  had 
all  returned ;  the  universal  excitement  in  relation  to  it  caused  the  deser- 
tion of  a  large  portion  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  men,  and 
almost  an  abandonment  of  the  fur  trade  in  the  country  for  the  time. 
They,  however,  still  kept  up  the  semblance  of  fur  trade ;  and,  at  the 
expiration  of  their  parliamentary  license  in  1858,  withdrew  to  British 
Columbia  and  Vancouver  Island  to  repeat  upon  their  own  people  what 
they  have  practiced  so  successfully  and  so  long  upon  the  Americana. 

There  is,  connected  with  this  foreign  S^^^S^^  sort  of  Jesuitical 
suavity  of  manner  and  boasting  pwjwio^  roaf^SftraHy  deceives  all 
who  come  within  its  influence.  ^ 

All  its  titles  and  little  performances  of  charity  are  sounded  forth 
with  imperial  pomposity.  The  man  that  does  not  acknowledge  his 
obligations  to  it  for  being  permitted  to  remain  in  the  country  previous 
to  the  expiration  of  its  parliamentary  license,  is  considered  ungrateful 
by  it,  and  by  such  as  are  blind  to  its  infkmous  practices. 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

Mlnioiis  andng  the  ^efltern  Indians. — ^The  Cbeur  d*Aldne  Mission. — Protestant  and 
Catholie  mi«Bi<wii  oompared.— Wliat  the  American  lYotestant  missionaries  have 
done  for  the  country  and  the  Indian8.^Bztei&t  of  their  influence,  progresS|  and 
improvements. — Patriotism  of  Dr.  Whitman.  * 

Ant  person  who  has  read  the  previous  pages  of  this  volume  will 
not  charge  us  with  heing  ignorant  of  missionary  operations  on  our 
w«ttem  coast.  Though  we  were  but  eight  years  connected  in  mechan- 
ical and  business  relations  with  them,  still  we  have  never  lost  sight  of 
their  labors,  or  their  intellectual,  moral,  religious,  political,  or  physical 
operations,  nor  of  their  personal  conduct,  or  their  adaptation  to  the 
"work  assigned  them.  We  have  spoken  plainly  our  views,  and  im- 
pressions of  the  character,  conduct,  and  influence  of  all  prominent  men 
in  the  country.  Our  main  object  has  been  to  introduce  the  reader  to 
the  people  of  Oregon  at  the  time  in  which  they  were  acting  in  a  public 
capacity.  The  private  morals  of  the  country  have  only  been  incident- 
ally drawn  out  by  reference  to  a  petition  sent  to  Congress,  signed  by 
the  Rev.  David  Leslie,  in  1840.  In  that  document  Mr.  Leslie  does 
himself  and  the  country  an  injustice,  by  asserting  that  *Uhefl,  murder, 
infanticide,  eta,  are  increanng  among  them  to  an  alarming  extent*^ 
(Senate  Doc.,  26th  Congress,  1st  Session,  No.  514).  Those  charges 
Mr.  Leslie  no  doubt  sincerely  thought  to  be  true  at  that  time,  from  the 
occurrence  of  the  two  most  serious  crimes  about  the  time  he  wrote. 
But  such  crimes  were  by  no  means  common. 

It  is  often  asked.  What  good  have  the  missionaries  done  to  (he 
Indians?  If  this  question  applied  alone  to  the  Jesuit  missionaries, 
brought  to  the  country  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  we  would  say 
unhesitatingly.  None  at  aU.  What  few  Indians  there  are  now  in  the 
country  that  have  been  baptized  by  them,  and  have  learned  their 
religiouB  catechisms,  are  to^y  more  hopelessly  depraved,  and  are 
really  poorer  and  more  degraded  than  they  were  at  the  time  we  visited 
them  twenty-two  years  since,  looking  carefully  at  their  moral  and 
pecuniary  condition  then  and*  now.  In  proof  of  which  we  give  the 
following  article  :— 

^  Ccewr  €p  Aline  Mission. 

"  The  old  Mullan  road  from  the  Bitter  Root  or  Missoula  River  to 

the  Coeur  d^AlSne  Mission,  shows  to  the  traveler  little  evidence  that 
38 
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it  was  once  explored,  laid  out,  and  built  by  a  scientific  oigineer. 
Decayed  remnants  of  bridges  are  scattered  all  along  the  Cceur  d'Aiene 
and  St.  Regis  Borgia  rivers ;  excavations  have  been  filled  up  by  the 
dtibris  of  fallen  timber ;  huge  bowlders  that  have  rolled  down  the 
mountain  side,  constantly  crumbling  masses  of  slate,  and  huge  chasms, 
worn  or  torn  by  the  furious  progress  of  the  streams  swollen  by  the 
melting  snows  and  spring  rains,  obstruct  entirely  the  passage  of 
vehicles  of  all  kinds,  and  render  the  passage  of  pack  and  saddle  horses 
almost  impossible.  In  the  distance  of  eighty  miles,  you  cross  these  two 
rivers  one  hundred  and  forty-six  times,  climb  the  precipitous  sides  of 
numerous  mountains,  continually  jumping  your  horses  over  fallen  tim- 
ber, and  filing  to  the  right  and  left  to  avoid  the  impassable  banien 
which  the  mountain  tornadoes  have  strewn  in  your  way.  The  gorges^ 
through  which  the  road  sometimes  winds  to  avoid  the  mountains  of 
rocks  that  close  in  even  to  the  edge  of  the  main  stream^  are  narrow, 
and  so  completely  shaded,  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  have  never  pen- 
etrated, and  one  everlasting  cold,  chill  dampness  prevails.  Our  party 
were  halted  for  an  hour  in  one  of  those  passes  to  allow  the  passage  of 
a  herd  of  two  hundred  Spanish  cattle,  and,  although  when  we  emei^ed 
from  the  caiion  we  found  the  sun  oppressively  hot,  I  do  not  remember 
ever  to  have  suffered  more  from  cold  in  any  climate  or  in  any  altitode. 
The  oppressiveness  seemed  to  spring  from  something  besides  the  mere 
temperature.  We  found  but  one  living  thing  in  those  narrow  canotis^ 
and  that  was  the  most  diminutive  of  the  squirrel  species.  There  was  no 
song  of  birds  or  wUr-r-r  of  partridge  or  grouse.  It  had  the  silenoe  of 
the  cold,  damp  grave. 

^  After  arriving  within  six  miles  of  the  mission,  the  caflon  of  the 
Coeur  d^AlSne  opens  out  to  about  four  miles  in  width,  and  you  come 
Suddenly  to  Mud  Prairie, — a  broad,  open  park,  with  here  and  there  a 
solitary  pine,  and  the  ground  oovered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  swamp 
grass,  which  stock  will  only  eat  when  nothing  better  can  be  obtained. 
Two  hours  more,  and  the  mission,  with  its  stately  church  (so  it  i^pears 
in  the  mountains),  suddenly  presents  itsdf  to  view. 

^  Dilapidated  fences  are  passed,  rude  Indian  houses  made  of  ^  shakes,' 
fields  of  wheat  and  vegetables  overrun  with  weeds,  and  at  last,  making 
the  one  hundi:>ed  and  fi>rty-sixth  crossing  of  the  river,  you  halt  your 
hungry  and  jaded  horses  in  front  of  the  rudest  pieee  of  orohitecture 
that  ever  supported  a  cross  or  echoed  to  the  Ave  Jfaria  of  the  Catho- 
lic fSuth.  Rude  though  it  is,  when  we  consider  the  workmen  by  whom 
it  was  constructed  and  the  to^fs  employed,  the  Iheling  of  ridicule  and 
smile  ef  contempt  will  give  way  to  ^admiration  of  the  energy  and 
(though  I  think -mistaken)  seal  which   sustained  the  Jestiit  &thers 
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daring  what  was  to  them,  at  that  time,  a  most  herculean  labor.    The 
building  is  46  by  00  feet,  and  30  feet  posted,  and  was  two  years  in 
process  of  constmction.     The  workmen  were   two  or   three  Jesuit 
priests,  assisted  by 'a  few  Indians,  and  the  reverend  fathers  showed  me 
a  saw,  an  auger,  an  ax,  and  an  old  jack-plane,  their  only  tools.    It  is  ^ 
situated  on  a  little  elevation  from  the  main  valley.    On  the  left  is  the 
dwelling  of  the  fathers,  and  still  to  the  left  is  the  storehouse,  hospital, 
ii^orkshop,  and  building  for  the  sick  and  crippled  recipients  of  their 
benefactions.     Around  the  slope  of  the  elevation  are  scattered  Indian 
huts  and  tepees,  and  at  its  base  lies  the  resting-place  of  departed 
Indians  who  had  died  in  the  faith  and  gone  to  the  hunting-grounda 
of  the  Qreat  Spirit.     In  front  of  all,  the  C<Bur  d^AlSne,  seemingly 
satisfied  with  the  havoc  which  its  furious  progress  had  made,  runs 
slowly  and  sluggishly  along.    The  interior  of  the  church  is  a  curiosity. 
Here  you  see  the  marks  of  an  unfortunate  stroke  from  a  clumsy  ax- 
man;  there  a  big  Indian  had  sawed  a  stick  of  timber  half  off  in  the 
-wrong  place;   in  another  spot,  a  little  Indian  had  amused  himself 
boring  holes  with  the  auger,  while  the  joints  ^  broke '  like  a  log*house 
before  chinking.    I  was  told  that  in  its  original  construction  there  was 
not  a  nail  used ;  but  lately  some  efforts  have  been  made  to  smooth 
down  the  rough  exterior  by  the  addition  of  cornice  and  comer-board& 
^  The  priests  are  very  jealous  of  their  claims  to  the  territory  around 
the  mission,  and  regard  the  unlimited  control  of  the  Indians  as  a  right 
which  they  have  acquired  by  their  self-sacrificing  labors,  and  as  a  duty 
on  the  part  of  the  Indians  in  return  for  tRe  salvation  of  their  souls  and 
absolution  from  their  sins.    For  my  part,  from  an  acquaintance  with 
twelve  tribes  of  Indians,  among  whom  the  gospel  has  been  preached, 
and  the  forms,  mysteries,  and  ceremonies  <^the  Catholic  Church  intro- 
duced, I  have  failed  to  see  a  soul  saved,  or  one   single  spark  of 
Indian  treachery,  cruelty,  or  barbarism  extinguished.    The  lamented 
General  Wright   thrashed  the   murdering  propensities  of  the  Cce>ur 
d'Aldne  Indiima  out  of  them.    The  balance  of  their  virtues — stealing, 
drinking,  and  supreme  buiness — ^they  possess  in  as  large  a  share  as  they 
did  before  the  heart  of  Saint  Alene  was  sent  among  them,    I  would 
like  to  give  a  favorable  portrait  of  this  mission  and  its  occupants, 
if  I  could.    I  would  like  to  say  that  the  reverend  fiithers  were  neat, 
cleanly,  intelligent,  hospitable  individuals,  but  there  are  too  many  who 
travel  that  road^  and  it  would  be  pronounced  fidse.     I  would  like 
to  say  they  were  sowing  the  seed  of  civilizatiioii  and  cultivating  it 
^ucc^sfuUy  in  the  untutored  mmd  of  the  poor  red  man,  but  truth 
forbids.    I  would  at  least  be  glad  that  they  urged  upon  the  Indians  to 
obey  the  laws  of  thia  gavemttieiit  and  respeet  the  propMy  of  its 
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dtkent,  but  mait  leare  thai  task  to  some  one  wlio  baa  nerer  iKnigbt 
of  them  hone  meat  for  htet^  and  trareled  Ibr  days  on  feoly  bccAose 
thej  would  not,  from  pom  devthrj,  aell  him  one  hone  o«t  of  a  bdmd  of 
two  or  three  hnndred.  I  saj  not  these  things  with  anr  leleieuee 
^  to  the  Catholic  Choreh  or  its  belief  nor  am  I  for^etliil  of  what  I  hare 
read  of  the  Jesuits  of  St.  Bernard  and  their  acts  of  hnmanitT;  but 
tor  the  filthy,  worthleM,  snperannoated  TeBcs  of  Italian  ignorance, 
who  have  posted  themselTes  midway  between  the  extremes  of  Pimfie 
and  Atlantic  cirilization,  acknowledging  no  law  save  that  of  their 
churchy  I  hare  not  the  slightest  paitic{e  of  respect,  and  beHere 
with  an  old  packer,  *that  it  was  a  great  pity  General  Wright  bad 
not  carried  his  threat  into  execution,  and  blown  the  den  over  the 
range/ ^^ 

These  Indians  were  among  the  most  honest,  peaceable,  and  hopefiil 
of  any  west  of  the  Rocky  Monntains.  The  mission  here  spoken  of  is 
the  one  represented  by  Fathere  De  Smet  and  Hoikin  as  their  most  suc- 
cessful one  west  of  the  mountains.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that 
Colonel  DoVs  statements  are  correct,  from  remarks  made  by  other 
travelere,  as  also  from  Father  Josel^s  own  confesnon.  On  the  61st 
page  of  **  Indian  Sketches,"  he  says  :  **  I  have  been  here  nearly  fifteen 
years ;  I  am  not  yet  master  of  the  language,  and  am  far  from  flattering 
myself  with  becoming  so.  My  catechist  remarked  to  me,  the  other 
day,  ^  You  lyronounce  like  a  child  learning  to  talk ;  when  you  speak  of 
religion  we  imderstand  you  well,  but  when  you  change  the  subject  it  is 
another  thing.'  That  is  all  iVant.  I  have  at  last  succeeded  in  trans- 
lating the  catechism ;  I  think  it  is  nearly  correct.  You  can  hardly 
imagine  what  it  cost  me  to  do  it ;  I  have  been  constantly  at  it  since  my 
arrival  hero ;  I  finished  it  last  winter ;  nevertheless  it  is  short ;  it  has 
but  fourteen  lessons ;  it  is  based  upon  the  first  part  of  the  Catechism  of 
Lyons.  This  catechism  is  printed,- not  on  paper,  but  on  the  memory 
(A  the  children." 

According  to  Father  Joset's  own  statement,  it  has  taken  him  nearly 
fifteen  yearo  to  learn  their  language  sufficiently  well  to  teach  the  chil* 
dren  fourteen  lessons  in  the  catechism,  about  as  much  time  as  some  of 
our  Protestant  misBionaries  have  consumed  in  translating  the  whole  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  a  large  part  of  the  Old,  into  heathen  languages, 
besides  establishing  schools,  where  they  teach  the  people  to  read  the 
pure  word  of  God  and  practice  its  sacred  principles,  instead  of  follow- 
ing the  traditions  of  men. 

Father  Joset  continues:    "From  the  end  of  November  to  PalmSun- 

*  From  the  Oregon  BeraUt  of  May  S,  I86S1 
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day,  on  which  day  ibis  ceremony  (children's  first  communion)  took 
place,  they  had  catechism  at  the  church  three  times  a  day,  and  it  was 
rare  that  one  missed  the  exercise ;  besides  this,  there  was  a  repetition 
every  day,  either  before  the  chief  or  the  catechist.  I  give  catechism 
three  hundred  times  a  yean  I  doubt  whether  there  is  a  catechist  in  the . 
world  more  utterly  deprived  of  the  means  of  encouraging  his  pupils. 
Some  prayer  beads  would  have  been  a  great  reward,  but  I  could  givo 
t^em  nothing  but  a  medal  to  each,  as  a  men&orial  of  their  first  com- 
xnunion.^' 

This  reverend  father,  in  speaking  of  the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
as  it  is  called,  says:  '*  It  is  a  magnificent  monument  to  the  faith  of 
the  CoBur  d'Alftnes,  who  have  given  tlie  lie  to  their  name  by  its  erec- 
tion. If  it  were  finished,  it  would  be.  a  handsome  church  even  in 
Europe.  The  design  is  by  Father  Ravalli ;  it  is  ninety  feet  long  by 
forty  wide;  it  has  twenty*eight  pillars,  two  and  a  half  feet  square 
by  twenty-five  feet  in  height ;  ail  the  rest  is  of  timber,  and  in  pro- 
portion." 

Compare  this  with  Colonel  Dow's  description  of  the  same  building. 
It  will  be  seen,  by  the  quotations  we  have  given,  how  these  ^^fiUhy^ 
v)ortJUe8Sy  superannuated  relics  of  Italian  ignorance  "  employ  thcfin- 
eelves  and  the  Indians  under  their  instruction.  Kone  but  a  bigot  or  a 
Jesuit  will  pretend  that  such  instructions  tend  to  enlarge,  to  elevate,  or 
civilize  the  savage  mind.  We  have  only  to  look  to  oountries  grown 
old  under  just  such  teachings,  to  see  its  legitimate  results.  • 

From  the  Roman  Catholic  works  before  us,  on  the  Oregon  missions, 
embracing  over  eight  hundred  pages,  one  would  conclude  that  over 
forty  different  tribes  who  have  been  visited  by  these  Jesuits,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States,  were  all  converted  and  Christian  Indians, 
ready  to  shout,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,"  and  peace  all  over  our 
Indian  country.  But  Colonel  Dow  says  he  failed  to  see  ^^  one  single 
spark  of  Indian  treachery,  cruelty,  or  barbarism  extinguished  "  among 
the  tribes  he  visited,  who  were  taught  by  these  priests. 

De  Smet,  the  prince  and  father  of  Jesuitism  in  the  Indian  country,  as 
early  as  December  30,  1854,  five  years  before  the  Southern  rebellion 
commenced,  communicated  to  his  society  in  Brussels  his  approval  and 
desire  to  have  all  these  Indians  join  the  confederate  United  States,  as 
their  last  and  only  hope.  This  measure,  he  says,  the  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries strongly  opposed.  He  says,  also,  that  Harkins,  the  Choctaw 
chief,  proposes  the  expulsion  of  the  Protestant  missionaries ;  we  add^ 
for  their  strong  allegiance  to  their  government,  and  their  opposition 
to  this  Jesuitical  confederate  United  States  scheme  (See  his  letter, 
^  Western  Missions,^*  page  206).    Such  missionaries,  we  are  forced  to 
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admity  hare  done  no  good  to  the  IndwaWy  and,  we  again  n^eat  thtt 
question.  What  good  have  the  misMnoHe^Amef 

The  writer  will  aoawer,  that  before  he  left  the  WhitOMn  etatmi  in 
1842,  there  were  three  hundred  and  twent  jHwo  Indian  familif  iwraig 
the  Caynse  and  Nea  Pere6  tribes  that  had  oommenoed  to  cnhiTnte,  and 
were  beginning  to  enjoy  the  finite  of  their  little  ftma.  About  one 
hundred  of  them  were  talking  abont  locating,  and  were  looking  §ar 
places  and  material  for  building  themselves  more  pnmanent  honaea 
We  have  never  doubted  for  a  moment  that  the  Caynse,  Nea  Pcws^  nod 
Spokan  tribes  would,  in  twentj*iive  years  from  the  time  the  namiona  of 
the  American  Board  were  located  among  them  (if  let  alone  bj  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  and  Roman  priests),  have  become  a  civiliaed,  indos- 
triouSy  and  happy  Christian  people,  ready  to  have  entered  as  faonomble 
and  intelligent  citizens  of  our  American  Repabhe. 

The  unparalleled  energy  and  success  attending  the  efforts  <^  the  mis- 
sionaries among  these  two  powerful  migratory  tribes  excited  the 
jealousy,  and  aroused  the  extreme  opposition  of  the  Hudson^a  Bay 
Company,  and  caused  them  to  encourage  the  largest  possible  number 
of  Jesuits  to  come  to  the  country  and  locate  themselves  immediately 
in  the  vicinity  of  those  missions,  and  use  every  possible  influence  to 
dissuade  the  Indians  from  attending  the  missionary  schools,  cultivating 
their  little  farms,  or  attending  in  the  least  to  any  instruction,  except 
such  as  was  given  by  the  priests  when  they  came  to  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company's  forts  for  trade,  as  they  came  at  stated  times  to  the  fort,  be- 
fore the  American  missionaries  came  to  the  country.  The  Jesuit  mis- 
sionary teaching  did  not  interfere  wiUi  the  roving  and  hunting  life  of 
the  Indians,  while  the  plan  of  settling  and  civilizing  them  proposed, 
and  in  a  measure  carried  out,  by  the  American  missions,  did  directly 
interfere  with  the  company's  fur  trappers  and  hunters.  This  at  first 
was  not  so  regarded,  but  a  moment's  reflection  establishes  the  fact. 
Every  Indian  that  became  a  settler,  or  farmer,  had  no  occasion  to  hunt 
.  for  furs  to  get  his  supplies. 

The  moral  influence  of  those  missions  upon  the  Indians  was  good : 
the  Nez  Pere6  and  the  Protestant  part  of  the  Cayuses  and  Spokans 
have,  through  all  the  Indian  wars,  remained  true  and  loyal  to  the  Amer- 
ican government,  while,  with  perhaps  a  single  exception,  those  who 
have  been  under  the  opposing  religious  teachings  have  been  at  war  with 
our  American  people  all  over  our  territory.  The  Methodist  missionary 
influence  upon  the  natives  was  good,  so  far  as  they  had  an  opportunity 
to  exert  any.  At  the  Dalles  it  was  certainly  good  and  lasting,  notwi^ 
standing  the  Jesuits  placed  a  station  alongside  isif  them.  The  Method- 
ists i^ere,  from  the  commencement  of  their  mission,  interfered  with  in 
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every  way  poflAible,  in  their  efibrta  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  In* 
dians,  and  induce  them  to  cultivate  their  hinds  and  leave  tlie  hunting 
of  fur  animals.      As    Rev.  Mr.  Braver  said  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  the  life  (and,  we  will  add,  the  present  condition  and  future 
happiness)  of  the  Indian  race  had  no  infli|enee  upon  that  company 
when  put  in  comparison  with  the  few  beavers  they  might  hunt  and  sell 
to  them.    Still  the  Methodist  influence  was  sufficient,  up  to  the  arrival 
of  the  French  priests,  and  four  years  after,  to  keep  np  a  flourishing 
native  school,  notwithstanding  the  French  half*breed  children  were 
withdrawn  from  them,  and  placed  under  the  tuition  of  the  priests 
on  French  Prairie.    The  result  of  that  Jesuitical  teaching  is  embodied 
in  the  law  disfranchising  all  half-breeds,  except  American,  from  the 
privileges  of  American  citijsens,  for  the  course  they  took  in  the  Indian 
wars  against  the  American  settlements  and  government.     The  larger 
portion  of  them,  and  especially  those  adhering  to  the  company  and  the 
teachings  of  their  priests,  have  gone  into  British  Columbia,  carrying 
with  them  an  implacable  hatred  of  our  people  and  government.    As  to 
the  good  the  American  missionaries  have  done  to  the  Indians  on  this 
coast,  we  can  point  to-day,  more  than  thirty  years  from  the  commence- 
ment of  their  labors,  to  improvements,  made  and  kept  up  by  the  Indians, 
that  were  commenced  under  the  direction  of  those  missionaries.      We 
can  point  to  Indian  families  who  have  strictly  adhered  to  the  Protestant 
religious  forms  of  worship  taught  them  by  the  American  missionaries. 
We  have  the  testimony  of  General  Benjamin  Alvord,  of  the  United 
States  army,  on  this  point.     After  saying  (September  10,  1854)  that 
the  Nez  Perces  never  shared  in  the  hostile  feelings  of  the  Cayuses, 
declined  to  join  in  the  war  of  1847  against  the  whites,  and  have  since 
steadily  and  repeatedly  refused  to  do  so,  he  proceeds  as  follows:     *^  In 
the  spring  of  1853  a  white  man,  who  had  parsed  the  previous  winter  in 
the  country  of  the  Nea  Percte,  came  to  the  military  post  at  the  Dalles, 
and,  on  being  questioned  as  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  tribe, 
he  said  that  he  wintered  with  a  band  of  several  hundred  in  number, 
and  that  the  whole  party  assembled  every  morning  and  evening  for 
prayer,  the  exercises  being  oond  noted  by  one  of  themselves,  and  in 
their  own  language*     He  stated,  that  on  Sunday  they  assembled  for 
exhortation  and  worship^    The  writer  of  this  oommunication  made  re- 
peated inquiries,  and  these  aeoounts  have  been  conflrmed  by  the  state- 
ments of  others  who  have  resided  among  them.    Thus,  six  years  after 
the /breed  abandonment  of  .the  mission,  its  benign  effects  are  witnessed 
among  that  interesting  people.'' 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  would  add  our  own  observations  made  in 
1861  among  those  Indiana    That  year  they  were  more  sorely  tried 
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iloHi  erer  before*     Gold  bad  just  been  dkeavvfted  !■  their  cu— Ut,  a»i 

ihoiMfliiubt  of  unsmM^  niiucfn  were  ftmmmg  mod  repmmmg  all  tfciuiglt 

lu    The  diKafleet4^  Cayiues  wens  Mpong  tben,  vrguig  Umhi  to  jon  awi 

rescue  their  country  from  the  BostaiM.    We  OMi  «MBe  tweBtj-^re  of 

the  chiefn  and  princifial  men,  and  ooovenad  wkh  them  ia  the 

friemlly  and  familiar  manner  about  their  oonntiy  aad  their 

the  old  iM^nes  of  the  mi»iion;  the  killiag  of  Dr.  Whitmaa  and  thoae  at 

ht»  station ;  all  the  reasons  assigned ;  the  eaoscs  and  the  result  of  the 

Doctor^s  <leath,  and  its  effect  on  the  CaymKi^    Haring  ao  ^Bftposition 

to  de<'/ei  ve  them,  we  inquired  distinctly  if  there  was  gold  in  their  coontrr. 

Tiiey  told  us  frankly  there  was,  and  that  they  had  seen  it,  as  the 

Americans  ha<l  taken  it  away.    They  then  asked  what  they  had  better 

do ; — if  it  was  nut  best  for  them  to  join  the  Cajrnaes,  and  drire  the 

Americans  from  their  country.    They  said  the  agent  had  told  them  to 

ket^p  quiet,  and  in  a  few  years  the  whites  would  get  out  the  gold  and 

leave  the  country,  and  their  buildings  and  improrenients  would  be  their 

own.    We  replied :  There  are  two  things  yon  can  da    These  miners  tciB 

come  to  your  country  ;  they  are  bound  to  have  the  gold.     Now,  you 

can  join  the  Cay  uses,  and  go  to  killing  them  off  if  yon  choose,  but  yon 

will  soon  find  yourselves  in  the  oondilrionof  theCayuses, — roving  about, 

without  a  home  or  country,  and  the  more  miners  you  kill,  the  sooner 

you  will  t>e  iSut  off,  and  your  country  ooonpied  by  strangers.   Our  advice 

in,  that  you  remain  quiet  and  improve  your  fietrnis;  as  last  as  you  can, 

educate  your  children ;  become  like  the  Americans,  and  live  in  peace 

with  all  who  como  to  settle,  or  dig  gold  in  your  country.    This  coune 

will  insure  you  protection  from  the  American  people. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  this  advice  was  followed  in  a  measure,  at 
least,  M  no  whites  have  been  killed  by  them,  and  they  remain  peace- 
able and  friendly.  In  this  same  meeting  they  wished  to  know  if  Mr. 
Spalding  could  come  back  as  their  teacher.  We  inquired  particularly 
how  many  of  them  wished  him  to  oome  back,  and  found  that  a  tnajority 
of  the  tribe  were  iu  favor  of  his  return.  He  went  back  as  their  teacher; 
but  we  have  Bince  learned  that  such  influences  ^ere  brought  to  bear  upon 
him,  as  made  him  feel  that  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  tribe.  The 
misHion  right  of  the  property,  as  we  are  fully  iMSured,  has  since  &lien 
into  Jesuit  hands,  for  the  paltry  sum  of  $600  in  greenbacks.  Who  is 
reH|>on8iblo  for  the  giving  up  of  that  mission,  we  are  unable  to  say.  No 
money  consideration  should  ever  have  indnoed  the  American  Board  of 
Missions  to  relinquish  their  legitimate  claim. 

We  have  not  recently  been  permitted  to  visit  the  Indians  at  Rev. 
Messrs.  Walker,  and  Eells'  station;  but  we  have  the  testimony  of  others 
in  regard  to  the  good  effect  of  the  teaefaingt  of  thdr  nussionaries  upon 
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tbem.  Major  P.  Li^enbeel,  who  was  in  command  of  New  Fort  Col- 
viUe  for  yearSy  and  alio  acted  as  Indmn  agent,  said  to  Mr.  Eells  in  1861, 
**  Those  Indians  of  jours  are  thehest  I  ever  saw.  I  wish  jou  would  go 
back  and  resume  missioMtrj  labor  among  them/' 

Mr.  EeUs  says,  in  the  Mismcnary  Herald^  December,  1866 : — 

^  Some  fifteen  or  twenty  of  these  Indians  spent  a  portion  of  last 
^winter  in  Wallawalla.  On  the  Sabbath  a  larger  proportion  of  them 
tbim  of  thecitiflens  of  the  place  could  be  collected  in  a  house  of  worship. 
I  met  them  as  my  dass  in  connection  with  the  Sabbath  school  in  the 
Congregational  Ghnrck  As  we  were  allowed  our  share  of  the  time 
allotted  to  singing,  we  sang,  in  their  tongue,  the  words  which  I  arranged 
for  them  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago.  So  far  as  I  have  learned, 
their  conduct  in  transactions  with  whites  has  been  less  objectionable 
than  that  of  the  superior  race.'' 

We  have  frequently  met  individual  Indians  from  about  all  those 
early  stations,  and  found  a  most  cordial  greeting  from  them,  and  always 
a  regret  that  they  have  lost  their  Boston  teachers. 

We  have  alwi^ys  regretted  the  course  pursued  by  the  American  Board, 
in  allowing  tht>8e  missions  to  be  given  up,  as  unwise  and  injudicious.  If 
the  men  who  first  commenced  them  had  not  the  courage  to  return  and 
continue  their  labors,  others  should  have  been  sent  to  take  their  places. 

The  Whitman  Institute  has  come  up  fVom  the  ashes  of  that  noble  and 
devQted  martyred  missionary,  which  to  the  w4ter  looks  like  '^  white- 
washing the  sepulohers  of  the  prophets  "  whose  death  we  have  seemeA 
to  approve,  by  our  silence  (not  to  say  cowardice)  in  not  ferreting  out 
and  exposing  the  authors  of  that  crime. 

Mr.  Spalding  has  not  been  sustained  in  his  recent  elTorts  among  the 
Nez  Percys,  but  feels  that  he  has  been  driven  away  from  among  his 
Indian  brethren  and  disciples  by  Jesuit  influence. 

The  cowardly,  timid,  hesitating,  the  half-God  and  half-mammon 
Christian  may  say.  What  will  you  have  us  do?  We  answer,  Maintain 
the  natural  rights  of  men  and  Christians,  and  leave  consequences  to  a 
higher  power. 

We  have  thus  briefly  summed  up  the  labors  of  the  Protestant  and 
Roman  missions,  and  shown  the  influence  of  each  upon  the  Indians  on 
the  western  portion  of  our  Amerieaa  continent.  In  further  proof  that 
this  Roman  Jesuit  influence  tends  only  to  the  destruction  of  the  Indian 
race,  I  might  refer  to  California,  Mexico,  and  other  countries  where 
they  have  had  the  exclusive  religious  teaching  of  the  people ;  the  result 
is  the  same. 

We  know  from  long  experience  that  it  has  always  been  the  policy  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  place  an  4>pposing  post  or  trader  by  the 
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ude  of  «Q  opponent  in  the  far  trade.  The  man»  policy  was  adopted, 
i^nd  carried  out  by  the  Jesuits  in  regard  to  the  Protestant  missioDs  in 
American  territory.  We  will  be  told  that  the  Hodson's  Bay  Corapaoy 
people  were  principally  of  the  English  Episoopid  Chnrrii.  This  is  tme^ 
and  they,  to  satisfy  the  Christian  sentiment  of  the  English  pe^^le, 
brought  an  Episcopal  minister  to  Vancoaver,  and  dilowed  a  lew  in  tlie 
Tioinity  of  Moose  Factory,  whei^hey  wiahed  to  renew  their  fnr  lioenae, 
but  dismissed  them  as  soon  as  possible  after  their  object  was  aooonft- 
plishedy  for  reasons  already  stated,  and  introdnoed  these  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries for  no  other  purpose  than  to  facilitate  their  trade  among 
the  Indians,  and  destroy  the  American  influence  in  the  country.  But, 
thank  God  and  the  ^aergy  of  a  free  people,  the  country,  with  all  its 
untold  wealth  and  prospective  grandeur,  is  oun,  and  to-day,  as  we 
hear  the  lightning  tap  of  intelligence,  from  the  Old  Worid  to  Oregon, 
we  have  not  one  solitary  regret  that  thirty  of  the  best  and  most  active 
years  of  our  life  have  been  spent,  in  ccmtending  publicly  and  privately, 
by  day  and  by  night,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  against  that  influ- 
ence. We  know  what  it  is  to  feel  its  power,  as  an  assistant  mission- 
ary, as  a  settler,  as  a  representative  and  as  an  officer  of  the  provisional. 
Territorial,  and  State  governments.  We  have  no  complaint  of  p»^ 
sonal  unkindness  to  us,  or  ours ;  but  we  feel  that  the  withering  con* 
demnation  of  every  true  American,  and  Englishman  too,  should  rest 
upon  the  Hudson^s  Bay  Company  while  that  name  b  claimed  by  any 
association  of  men,  for  the  unrighteous  course  they  have  been,  and  still 
are,  pursuing. 

It  is  obvious  that  to  the  American  missionaries  our  nation  owes  an 
honorable  record,  and  the  names  of  Dr.  Whitman,  Rev.  J.  Lee,  Mr. 
C.  Shepard,  Mr.  C.  Rogers,  Rev.  Harvey  Claric,  Mr.  A.  Beers,  and  Dr. 
Wilson,  and  Mrs.  Whitman,  Mrs.  Spalding,  Mrs.  Lee,  Mr&  LesHe,  Mrs. 
Beers,  and  Mrs.  Smith,  among  the  dead,  and  many  others  still  living, 
should  find  a  prominent  place  in  the  catalog^ue  of  noble  men  and  women 
who  not  only  volunteered  to  civilise  and  Christaanine  the  Indiana,  but 
did  actually  save  this  western  golden  coast,  to  honor  and  enridi  the  great 
Republic  in  the  time  of  her  greatest  periL 

It  would  be  ungenerous  to  confine  the  answer  to  our  question  alone 
to  the  good  that  the  eariy  American  miisionaries  did  to  the  Indians  of 
oar  western  coast.  The  whole  country,  now  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  is  more  indebted  to  them  than  most  men  are  wilinig 
to  admit. 

The  country,  as  all  are  aware,  was  first  occupied  by  Aster's  Company 
in  1811,  followed  by  the  Northwest  Company  in  1818,  and  by  the 
Hndson^s  Bay  Company  in  1821.    For  twenty*three  yeaiu  the  British 
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Hiidson^s  Bay  Company  was  scarcely  disturbed  by  an  American.  No 
effort  was  made  by  it  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  its  charter,  in 
regard  to  the  civil  and  religious  instruction  of  the  Indians,  supposing 
that  charter  to  have  been  valid. 

In  18S2,  the  Indians  themselves  asked  for  the  American  missionary. 
They  had  previously  asked  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  religious 
teachersi  but  they  only  allowed  a  few  Indian  boys  to  go  to  lied 
River,  there  to  receive  a  very  limited  English  education,  and  return 
to  be  employed  by  the  company  as  interpreters  or  traders.  This  did 
not  satisfy  the  Indian  longing  for  light  and  knowledge.  The  tribes  in 
middle  Oregon  resorted  to  the  American  rendeavous,  and,  although 
there  was  little  or  no  moral  influence  there,  they  discovered  a  more 
liberal  and  geierous  spirit  among  the  Americans  than  among  the  Eng- 
lish or  French.  This  led  to  further  inquiry  as  to  the  cause,  and  by  some 
means  they  concluded  that  it  must  arise  from  their  religious  notions 
or  worship.  They  asked  to  see  the  Americans'  sacred  book,  about 
which  they  had  heard,  as  it  was  said  that  book  told  about  the  Great 
Spirit  above.  For  a  time  they  received  packs  of  cards,  but  were  not 
satisfied, — ^there  must  be  something  more.  They  sent  some  of  their 
number  to  St.  Louis,  and  as  has  been  before  stated,  Mr.  Catlin  learned 
their  object,  and  gave  the  information  that  started  the  missions. 

While  the  American  missionaries  were  going  to  the  country,  the 
American  fur  traders  were  being  driven  from  it.  Rev.  Jason  Lee  and 
associate  were  allowed  to  locate  in  the  Wallamet  Valley.  He  labored, 
and  measurably  filled)  gratuitously,  the  chartered  stipulajLions  of  the 
company. 

As  there  were  no  women  in  this  first  missionary  party,  no  fears  were 
excited  as  to  the  supremacy  of  the  soil,  or  the  future  occupation  of  tha 
country  by  the  company^s  retired  servants. 

In  1836,  Dr.  Whitman  and  Mr.  Spalding  and  their  wives  arrived, 
with  cattle  and  other  material  for  a  distinct  and  independent  mission. 
They  at  once  eonunenced  their  labors,  and  sent  for  assistance  by  the 
overland  route.  Rev^Mr,  Lee  received  a  re-enforoement  by  sea,  with 
which  came  a  wife  for  himself  and  Mr.  Shepard.  Dr.  Whitman  and 
Mr.  Spalding's  associates  arrived  overiaud ;  more  cattle  were  brou^t 
across  the  mountainSt  and,  through  the  exertions  and  means  of 
Mr.    Lee   and   his   associates,   cattle  were   biaught   through    from 

California^ 

Schools  and  &rms  were  opened ;  mills,  houses,  and  churches  bnilt ; 
and  more  and  better  improvements  made  by  the  nnssionaries,  than 
were  then  owned  by  the  ccnnpany,  with  the  sbgle  exception  of  a  farm 
at  Vancouver. 
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The  American  miMioiiaiiee  did  not  stop  witk  tbe  wdSBm  and 
nor  with  cattle  and  swine.  Sheep  and  a  printii^*preas  were  1m»aglit 
from  the  Saodwioh  laUinda,  and  soon  the  Indian  bdiolds  the  clean  white 
paper  made  into  a  book,  and  his  own  thoughts  and  worda  placed  before 
him,  and  he  is  taught  to  read  for  himself  In  the  Wallamet  Valley  an 
extensive  building  for  an  Indian  boarding-school  was  erected,  mud  one 
for  whites  and  hal^breed  children,  almost  entirely  by  the  American 
missionaries.  A  second  school  was  started  by  the  Rev.  Hanrey  dark 
and  his  friends  at  Forest  Grove,  which  is  now  Pacific  University. 
There  were  also  private  schools  and  churches  all  through  the  settlenoie&ts, 
mostly  under  the  Methodkt  influence ;  while  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, with  their  priests,  established  three  schools,—- one  for  boys  at 
Vancouver,  one  for  girls  at  Oregon  City,  and  one  at  Frmch  IVaiiia 
These  last  institutions  were  particularly  an  opposition  to  the  Am^caa 
schools. 

The  improvements  q>oken  of  above  were  accomplished  wiUiin  twelve 
years  from  the  first  arrival  of  the  American  missionaries.  This  laid 
tbe  foundation  for  edno-ation  and  civilisation,  upon  which  the  country 
has  been  steadily  advancing.  While  the  Legislative  Assembli^  refused 
to  take  action  on  the  subject  of  education,  the  missionary  influence  was 
active,  and  strongly  in  favor  of  sectarian  schools. 

In  the  Legislature  of  1845,  an  in^ectual  efibrt  was  made  to  establiBh 
a  common-school  system  for  the  country.  In  1846,  Mr.  T*  Vault,  from 
the  committee  on  education,  made  a  report  recommending  a  memorial  to 
Congress  on  the  subject  of  education.  Thb  is  all  that  was  done  that  year. 
In  1847-8,  the  Cayuse  war,  the  liquor  question,  and  the  gold  mines  ex- 
citement, seem  to  have  absorbed  the  whole  attention  of  the  Legisla- 
ture ;  hence  the  subject  of  education  was  left  to  the  direction  and  influ- 
ence of  the  religious  sects  and  individual  effort,  until  the  Territorial 
organization  in  1849,  in  which  we  find  a  very  imperfect  school  law;  and 
the  one  at  the  present  day,  1870,  is  no  honor  to  our  State.  This,  how- 
ever, is  wholly  due  to  the  influence  of  the  various  sects,  each  seelung  to 
build  up  its  own  peculiar  sectarian  schools,  thus  dividing  the  wbote 
educ4ktional  interests  of  the  country  to  promote  sectarian  education. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  next  Legislature  will  adopt  a  system  that 
will  at  onee  lay  aside  all  sects,  and  plaoe  the  education  of  our  youth 
upon  a  national,  instead  of  a  sectarian  basis,  honorable  alike  to  the 
State  and  nation.  With  all  due  credit  and  honor  to  all  previous  mis- 
sionary and  sectarian  efforts,  we  say,  give  us  a  national  standard  of 
education  that  shall  qualify  our  youth  to  become  the  honored  sove^ 
signs  of  a  free,  intelligent,  industriouS|  virtnouS|  and  forever  united 
nation. 
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We  have  oooapied  mach  more  space  than  we  would,  in  giving  quota- 
tions, knowing,  as  we  do,  the  ignorance  there  is  in  relation  to  our 
early  history,  and  the  efforts  of  the  British  Hudson's  Bisy  Oompany  and 
Roman  Church  to  secure  the  exolnsive  control  of  Oregon.  We  will 
here  give  an  article  which  we  i&nd  in  the  MUtionary  Herald.  The 
-writer  says: — 

*'  While  it  is  apparent  from  the  letters  of  Dr.  Whitman  at  the 
missionary  house,  that,  in  visiting  the  Eastern  Stat^  in  1842-3,  he  had 
certain  missionary  objects  in  view,  it  is  no  less  clear  that  he  would  not 
have  come  at  that  time,  and  probably  he  would  not  have  come  at  all 
[which  we  know  to  be  the  case],  had  it  not  been  for  his  desire  to  save 
the  disputed  territory  to  the  United  States.  It  was  not  simply  an 
American  question,  however, — ^it  was  at  the  same  time  a  Protestant 
question.  He  was  fully  alive  to  the  efforts  which  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  making  to  gain  the  mastery  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  he  wa$ 
flrndy  pereiiaded  that  they  were  working  in  ths  interest  of  the  Hudson^ 8 
JBay  Company^  with  a  view  to  this  very  end.  The  danger  from  this 
quarter  had  made  a  profound  impression  upon  his  mind.  Under  date 
of  April  1, 1847,  he  said :  *In  the  autumn  of  1841^-8, 1  pointed  out  to 
our  mission  the  arrangements  of  the  Papists  to  settle  in  our  vicinity, 
and  that  it  only  required  that  those  arrangements  should  be  completed 
to  close  our  operations.' " 

To  the  statement  of  Dr.  Whitman  as  here  quoted  from  his  letter  to 
the  Board,  we  can  bear  positive  testimony.  He  did  point  out  to  his 
associates  all  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed. 

"  Dr.  Wliitman  evidently  regarded  his  visit  to  Washington,  and  his 
success  in  conducting  the  immigrants  of  1848  [eight  hundred  and 
seventy-five  souls]  across  the  Rocky  and  Blue  mountains,  as  settling 
the  destiny  of  Oregon.  In  the  letter  just  referred  to,  he  said, '  It  may 
be  easily  seen  what  would  have  become  of  American  interests  in  this 
country,  had  the  immigration  of  1843  been  as  disastrous  as  were  the 
immigrations  of  1845  and  1846.*  [In  both  those  years  the  route  which 
be  had  selected  was  abandoned  for  another.]  In  confirmation  of  this 
opinion,  we  find  a  writer  in  the  CohnicU  Magazine  using  this  lan- 
guage :— 

^'By  a  strange  and  unpardonable  oversight  of  the  local  officers, 
missionaries  from  the  United  States  were  allowed  to  take  religious 
charge  of  the  population ;  and  these  artful  men  lost  no  time  in  intro- 
ducing such  a  number  of  their  countrymen  as  reduced  the  influence  of 
the  British  settlers  to  complete  insignificance.'  ** 

The  above  quotation  from  the  Colonial  Magemine  is  b^it  a  repetition 
of  evidence  already  given  from  other  English  testimony,  relative  to 
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their  determiiuition  to  hold  the  oomtry.  We  also  hare  the  expecta- 
tion of  Chiel^Faotor  A.  McDonald,  as  expremed  in  1848  to  Rev.  C. 
Sells:  ^He  also  gare  it  as  his  camion  that  if  England  should  ohtain 
the  desired  portion  of  Oregon,  it  would  be  made  over  to  the  Hodson's 
Bay  Company.''  He  thought  that  fifty  years  from  that  time,  the  Htid* 
son's  Bay  Company's  descendants  wonld  be  the  only  ocenpants  of  the 
eonntry.  Dr.  Whitman,  in  expressing  an  opinion  «pon  the  same  rabject, 
thought  that  fifty  years  from  that  time  they  wonld  not  be  foaod. 

In  the  closing  remarks  of  the  article  Irom  which  we  hare  quoted  the 
aboTO,  there  is  a  strai^  mixture  of  truth  and  ignorance.  The  writer  says : 
**  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  perhaps,  that  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Whitman  lost 
their  lives  in  consequence  of  the  success  of  the  endeavors  already 
described.  The  immigrants  of  1847  carried  diseases  into  the  Indian  coon- 
try,  which  proved  very  &tai  to  the  aborigines.  Some  becamfe  suspicions 
of  him ;  some  were  exasperated ;  and  a  few  affirmed  that  he  was  poison- 
ing them  with  his  medicines,  to  get  them  out  of  the  way.  It  is  believed 
by  many,  moreover,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  were  in  a  measure 
responsible  as  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  catastrophe  of  Wailatpu. 
But  it  is  inexpedient  to  discuss  this  question  at  the  present  time." 

It  is  evident  from  this  last  quotation,  that  Sir  James  Douglas's  letter 
for  the  information  of  the  Board  of  Missions  produced  its  desired  effect ; 
and  it  is  only  from  the  recent  statements  respecting  that  transaction, 
that  the  Board  have  allowed  the  subject  to  come  before  them ;  they 
have  asked  and  received  from  the  most  cautious  missionary  they  have 
ever  sent  to  the  country,  a  statement  of  the  facts  in  the  case.    He  has 
complied  with  their  request,  and  the  result  is  a  repetition  of  the  dander 
of  the  murdered  dead.    We  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Treat,  D.  D.,  in  this  closing  paragraph,  intendecf  to  give  the  impression 
that  he  believed  the  statement ;  yet  we  can  not  understand  his  object 
in  reporting  the  statement  made  to  blast  the  character  of  a  good  man, 
and  to  shield  his  murderers  from  the  punishment  due  to  their  crime ; 
leaving  the  imprsMion  upon  the  mind,  that  it  was  the  Indian  tupenUr 
Uons  alone  that  were  the  cause  of  the  massacre.    Those  who  have  read 
the  foregoing  pages  will  not  be  deceived  as  to  those  canses.    Mr.  Treat 
should  have  given  us  the  benefit  of  bis  authority  for  that  statement,  as 
we  are  assured  by  the  Indians  themselves  that  there  is  not  one  of  them 
that  ev«r  believed  those  reports  tiH  they  were  affirmed  by  the  priests, 
and  even  then  they  doubted.    We  have  been  several  times  among  the 
Lidsaas  of  that  tribsi,  and  were  present  at  the  first  oonanltstion  heU 
with  them  by  Indian  Agent  R  R.  Thompson  in  1850,  and  to<A  partie- 
Blar  pains  to  inquire  as  to  their  belief  in  that  matter.    Icooldnot  Imd 
even  among  the  Roman  Cath<^  Indians^  dwt  would  say 
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believed  that  Dr.  Whitman  did  aa  he  is  repreaeDted  bj  the  priests  and 
the  company  to  have  dooeu  The  Indians  invariably  told  me  that  the 
priests,  FInlay,  Stanfield,  Joe  Lewis,  or  Mr.  MoBean  said  so,  but  they 
believed  Dr.  Whitman  was  their  friend,  and  their  hearts  had  wept  and 
cried  because  they  had  consented  to  his  being  killed. 

It  was  to  develop  the  facts  and  influences  operating  in  our  early 
history  that  we  commenced  to  write.  It  does  not  matter  to  us 
whence  a  statement  comes  or  by  whom  it  is  made,  if  it  does  not  cor- 
respond with  the  &cts  in  the  case,,  we  intend  to  give  what  we  conceive 
and  firmly  believe  to  be  the  truth ;  letting  such  as  are.  ignorant  of  the 
facts,  or  have  been  deceived  by  commercial,  religious,  or  sectarian  state- 
ments, judge  as  to  the  correctness  or  truth  of  our  conclusions. 

A  great  crime  has  been  committed  in  our  land; — a  poor,  ignorant,  and 
harmless  and  comparatively  innocent  people,  have  been  charged  with 
committing  it  through  ^^super^itious  pr^udioeB^'*  which,  if  the  very  men 
who  make  the  charge  are  to  be  believed,  fixes  the  crimes  upon  their  own 
heads,  for  they  tell  us  that  they  were  unharmed  amid  the  scenes  of 
blood  and  murder,  while  gathering  up  the  remains  of  the  first  mission* 
ary  victims  and  consigning  them  to  a  common  grave.  Their  messen* 
gers  pass  and  repass  all  through  the  country,  and  mingle  freely,  and 
^*  r^ice  "  that  the  ignorant  murderers  will  oome  to  them  for  advice, 
which  is  cheerfully  given,  and  a  pledge  made  to  assist  them  to  avoid 
its  consequences ;  while  the  commercial  party  in  this  great  crime  is 
handing  over  to  the  murderers  munitions  for  defense,  and  to  continue 
the  slaughter  of  American  settlers,  the  Jesuitical  party  is  confirming 
the  doubtful  mind  of  the  Indians  in  the  justness  of  the  crime  they  have 
committed.  Such  were  the  parties  seeking  to  control  our  destiny  firom 
1834  to  1849,  and  such  as  we  have  quoted  are  the  sentiments  of  men 
high  in  giving  direction  to  truth  and  righteousness  in  a  great  nation 
in  1866-7. 

We  feel,  and  admit,  that  our  task  has  been  most  difficult  and  ardt^ 
ous, — to  seek  out  and  bring  to  light  the  truth  in  relation  to  events  so 
momentous,  and  consequences  so  important  to  the  interests  of  this 
western  part  of  our  continent.  It  would  be  far  more  gratifying  to  us 
to  dwell  upon  the  pleasing  and  happy  influences  and  incidents  that 
float  upon  the  surface  of  society ;  but  these  are  commonplace  and  th« 
natural  growth  of  drcumstances,  such  as  the  most  careless  could 
scarcely  fieiil  to  observe. 

Oregon  was  ours  by  right  of  discovery,  exploration,  and  cession ;  as 
well  as  settlement  by  Astor  in  1611-12.  A  foreign  monopoly,  having 
knowledge  of  the  American  Fur  Gompany^s  weaknesa  and  danger,  paid 
a  nominal  price  for  its  goods  and  possessioaSy  and  haa  held  and 


robbed  the  conotrj,  as  bj  its  own  statemeiitBy  of  twenty  million 
pounds  sterling,  m  profits.  As  we  have  before  stated,  that  company 
dared  not  nse  the  same  instraments  at  first,  to  drive  ont  or  destroy  the 
missionaries,  that  it  had  used  against  Ihr  traders  and  banters.  The 
Indians  regarded  the  American  missionaries  as  teachers  sent  from  God, 
and  received  them,  and  protected  tbem,  till  ibroed  by  the  teaching 
and  influttiee  oi  their  masters  to  attempt  to  cot  off  the  American 
settlement. 

The  English  people,  as  a  whole,  charge  the  American  missionaries, 
and  Justly,  with  being  the  means  of  their  losing  Oregon.  They  also 
charge  the  Hndson^s  Bay  Company,  wrongifidly^  as  fiivoriog  the  Ameri- 
can settlanent  of  the  country.  Dr.  John  McLaaghlin,  all  honor  to  his 
name  and  memory,  told  his  snperiors  in  London  the  tmth,  when  be  said 
to  them,  '^Gentlemen,  as  a  man  of  common  humanity,  I  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  to  give  those  naked  and  starving  people  to  wear  and  to 
eat  of  onr  stores.  They  were  not  our  enemies.  I  did  what  I  thought 
was  right,  and  most  leave  conseqnences  to  Gk>d  and  the  government, 
and  if  you  insist  upon  my  compliance  with  your  rules  in  this  particular, 
Jtdill  serve  you  no  longer/^ 

Contrast  this  noble  sentiment  of  Dr.  McLaughlin,  though  a  Canadian- 
bom  subject  and  supporter  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ftith  in  the  country, 
with  that  of  his  successor,  Sir  James  Douglas,  who  refused  supplies  to 
punish  the  murderers  and  protect  the  American  settlements,  he  having 
been  an  officer  under  the  provisional  government,  and  taken  an  oath  to 
protect  and  defend  it.  ' 

Did  it  conflict  with  his  duties  as  a  British  subject?  The  reason  as- 
signed by  him  for  his  refusal  was,  *^the  stringent  rules  laid  dovm  for  hU 
government  by  the  home  company^^  which  the  noble  old  Canadian  said 
he  would  resign  his  position  sooner  than  obey. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  Oregon,  during  th6  existence  of  the  pro- 
Tisional  government,  was  a  country  possessing  peculiarly  interesting 
relations  to  the  two  nations  who  were  claiming  its  allegiance  and  sov- 
ereignty. Had  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  been  true  to  its  own 
country,  and  encouraged  the  settlement  of  loyal  British  subjects  in  it, 
there  is  no  question  but,  with  the  facilities  and  capital  at  its  command, 
it  could  have  secured  the  country  before  an  American  settlement 
could  have  acquii*od  any  strength  in  it  The  same  was  the  case  with 
California.  One  or  two  ships  a  year  from  1835  to  1840,  or  even  1846, 
leaving  ou^  the  Roman  and  Jesuit  missionaries,  could  have  brought 
substantial  English  families  with  their  English  chaplains,  and  formed 
their  colonies  and  absorbed  the  American  missionary  settlements  in  it, 
and  no  one  would  have  questioned  their  right,  or   attempted   to 
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defeat  them ;  bat  the  £7,000  or  more  of  clear  profits  in  the  tar  trade, 
and  native  associationSf  were  too  strong.  The  oonntry  becomes  yalnable 
in  its  estimation,  as  others  have  improved  and  developed  its  wealth. 
The  natives  with  the  fhrs  of  the  country  were  the  only  source  of  wealth 
to  it,  and  especially  to  the  home  company  in  London.  If  the  least 
possible  credit  is  due  to  it  fW>in  any  source,  it  is  for  its  stupidity 
and  ignorance  as  to  the  real  value  of  the  country,  of  which  no  one  can 
give  a  true  history  without  developing  the  avaricious  character  and 
degrading  influences  and  proceedings  of  that  company;  for  it  had, 
as  we  remarked  at  the  commencement  of  oqr  history,  and  as  every  one 
knows,  the  absolute  control  of  it  up  to  the  organization  of  the  pro- 
yisional  government  in  1843.  Those  influences  were  active  and  in  full 
operation  up  to  1842^  when  it  was  discovered,  by  Dr.  Whitman  and  a 
few  others,  that  the  whole  country  was  about  to  pass  into  the  hands  of 
the  English,  as  was  asserted  by  the  over-zealous  priest  at  Wallawalla : 
''  IT^e  country  is  ours  !  America  is  too  late  /  They  may  now  ioAutleJ** 
An  American  heard,  and  to  hear  with  him  was  to  act.  ^'  If  the  Board 
dismisses  me^  I  will  do  what  /can  to  save  Oregon  to  my  country  ^^  was  his 
remark  to  us,  as  he  gave  his  hand  and  mounted  his  horse,  to  see  what 
oould  be  done  at  Washington.  The  result  of  that  trip  was  the  delay 
of  the  boundary  question  and  an  immigration  and  settlement,  that  no 
Hudson^s  Bay  and  Jesuit  exterminating  combinations  have  been  able  to 
overcome  or  drive  from  the  country. 
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CHAPTER  LXY. 

Detcription  of  the  face  of  the  country. — ^Agricaltanl  and  mimiig  prodactioiiiL — ^Timber. 
— ^The  Wallainot— Colmnbia. — DaDea. — ^tTpper  Gohimbia. — ICountains. — ^Rivera.— 
.MiDeral  wenlth.— €Ufluita— /The  Kortfaem  Padflo  BaOwMkl.    Ooncfaaion 

Thus  fkr  I  have  confined  myself  to  tbe  history  of  the  Hadaon*s  Bay 
Company,  the  early  settlement  of  the  ooantry,  its  public  men,  the  pro- 
visional government,  adverse  influence,  and  the  Americao  and  Jesuit 
missions.  We  will  now  proceed  to  describe  its  geographioal  and 
physical  position  and  value. 

Previous  to  the  treaty  of  1846,  all  that  portion  of  country  lying  south 
of  the  Russian  possessions,  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  north  of 
California,  was  called  Oregon.  By  that  treaty  the  49th  parallel  was 
constituted  the  boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and  the 
British  possessions. 

In  the  act  of  Congress  passed  August  14, 1848,  the  boundaries  were 
thus  defined :  ^'  All  that  p^rt  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  which 
lies  west  of  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  north  of  the  42d  de- 
gree of  north  latitude,  known  as  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  shall  be  or- 
ganized into,  and  constitute  a  temporary  government,  by  the  name  of 
The  Territory  of  Oregon."  Unfortunately,  though  our  national  Con- 
gress contained  many  noble,  intelligent,  and  talented  men,  none  of  them 
knejv  any  thing  about  the  country  they  were  defining  as  Oregon  Ter- 
ritory. 

Thomas  H.  Benton,  about  this  time,  made  his  famous  Oregon  speech. 
In  it  he  declared  that  all  north  of  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude  was  only 
fit  for  the  poorest  and  most  meager  animal  existence ;  that  it  was  the 
*^  derelict  of  all  nations,''  not  fit  for  the  subsistence  of  civilized  man. 

This  impression  of  Mr.  Benton  was  received  from  high  British — ^and 
no  doubt  he  thought  the  most  correct  and  reliable — ^authority.  In  fact, 
in  the  mind  of  this,  and  many  other  of  oar  statesmen,  the  entire  terri- 
tory was  of  but  little  value.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  whence  this 
impression  arose,  and  for  what  purpose  it  was  so  persistently  kept  before 
the  minds  of  our  most  eminent  statesmen.  The  immense  fur  trade  of 
the  country,  carried  on  at  a  nominal  expense,  was  too  profitable  to  allow 
the  truth  to  be  told,  or  an  experiment  to  be  made,  to  show  the  value 
of  the  soU,  or  the  amount  or  variety  of  its  productions.    The  soil,  like 
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the  fara  and  the  natiireSy  mast  be  raiBrepreaeiited,  neglected,  and  glan- 
dered,  that  it  may  yield  its  silent  income  to  avarice  and  idleness. 

The  American  missionary  arrives  in  the  country,  and  is  assured  by 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  that  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  country 
is  susceptible  of  cultivation  ;  that  no  extensive  settlements  can  ever  be 
formed  in  it.  These  statements  are  made  by  men  who  have  spent  their 
lives  in  the  country,  and  say  they  have  tested  the  qualities  of  the  soil 
faithfully,  and  foimd  it  to  be  unproductive.  The  missionaries  partially 
believe  these  statements,  and  communicate  to  their  friends  in  the  east 
their  doubts  as  to  the  extent  and  richness  of  the  arable  land  in  the 
country.  In  the  mean  time  they  must  provide  for  their  own  subsistence. 
The  Missionary  Boards  that  sent  them  out  are  not  able  to  pay  the  prices 
demanded  for  a  continu.al  supply  of  such  food  as  can  be  raised  in  the 
country.  This  they  knew  ahd  were  prepared  for  it,  and  at  once  com- 
menced to  experiment  upon  the  soil  for  themselves.  Their  first  effort 
astonishes  and  delights  them.  Instead  of  a  hard,  barren,  unproductive 
soil,  as  they  had  been  told,  it  proves  to  be  a  light  rich  day  loam  all 
through  the  Wallamet  Valley,  and  in  the  interior,  a  dark,  mellow,  inex- 
haustible alkali  soil,  of  the  richest  kind,  and,  when  properly  cultivated, 
very  productive. 

The  missionary  experiments  are  continued  and  extended.  They 
soon  begin  to  send  glowing  aocsounts  to  their  friends  of  the  richness  of 
the  valleys  of  Oregon— eight  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes,  or  from  thirty 
to  sixty  bushels  of  wheat,  to  the  acre.  The  American  trappers  and 
hunters  gather  into  the  Wallamet  Valley,  around  the  Meth6dist  Mission. 
The  Canadian-French,  British  subjects,  who  have  become  worn  out  and 
nnprofitable  to  the  company,  are  permitted  to  locate  in  the  same  valley, 
but,  with  the  clumsy  and  imperfect  farming  implements  furnished  them, 
and  their  ignorance  of  farming,  they  were  not  able  to  accomplish  much, 
and  are  still  referred  to,  as  proof  of  the  worthlesisness  of  the  country. 

The  American  settler  comes  in,  and  proves  the  truth  of  the  mission- 
aries^ large  fanning  stories,  and  finds  that  he  can  do,  with  two  yoke  of 
oxen,  what  it  required  six  to  do  in  the  Mississippi  Valley — his  labor 
producing  double  pay.  He  is  more  than  satisfied — ^he  is  delighted — with 
the  soil,  the  climate,  and  country,  and  reports  his  success  to  his  friends. 

By  this  time  a  few  peaches  and  apples  have  been  produced  outside 
the  inclosures  and  garden  of  Fort  Vancouver,  which  convinces  the 
American  settler  that  fruit  can  be  produced  in  Oregon ;  and  soon  we 
find  every  known  variety  to  be  profitably  cultivated. 

JHmber, — ^The  fir,  spruce,  and  hemlock  are  superabundant,  all  along 
the  coast  range,  from  California  to  Puget  Sound.  The  fir,  pine,  oak, 
ash,  and  maple  are  abundant  in  the  valleys  of  the  Wallamet  and  Cow- 
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fiU^  and  on  the  westeni  dope  of  the  Ciieade  nngeofnioanliiBS ;  there 
is  also  an  abundance  of  pine,  fir,  oak,  and  maple  on  the  eaatem  slope. 

The  Wallamet  Vallej  is  firom  forty  to  uty  miles  wide,  and  one 
handled  and  eighty  long.  It  has  less  timber  land  than  fine  lerel 
prairie ;  thiongh  which  winds  with  its  tribataries  the  beantifnl  WaII»- 
met,  skirted  all  along  its  banks  and  level  bottoms  with  cotton-wood, 
ash,  alder,  oak,  fir,  yellow  pine,  yew,  and  soft  maple,  with  a  small 
amoant  of  cedar.  This  river  has  its  sonroe  in  the  Umpqna  Moontaiiia; 
and  its  tribataries  in  the  Coast  and  Cascade  ranges^ — the  main  rirer 
nmning  north,  or  west  of  north,  till  it  joins  the  majestic  Colombia^ 
Its  meandering  streams,  and  valleys  composed  mainly  of  prairie  inter- 
spersed with  groves  of  oak,  pine,  fir,  and  cotton- wood,  make  op  a  sooiery 
which  for  beauty  and  loveliness  can  not  be  sarpassed.  The  Cascade 
range  on  the  east  is  dotted,  at  intervals  of  from  a  hundred  to  a  hon- 
dred  and  fifty  miles  apart,  with  towering,  snow-capped  mountains  from 
15,000  to  18,600  feet  high,  and  is  cut  at  right  angles^  midway  betwe^i 
the  California  Mountains  on  the  south,  and  Mount  Baker  on  the 
north,  by  the  great  river  of  Oregon,  the  noble  Columbia,  which  fi>rces 
its  resistless  current  over  its  rocky  bed,  till  it  finds  its  way  to  the 
ocean. 

Ascending  this  river  from  the  ocean,  for  sixty  miles,  to  the  month  of 
the  Cowlitz,  we  find  it  lined  on  either  bank  with  lofty  uid  dense  forests 
of  spruce,  hemlock,  cedar,  and  fir,  with  scarcely  a  sign  <^  prurie ;  from 
this  up,  the  timber  is  intersperacd  with  prairie,  till  we  enter  the  Cas- 
cade Mountains,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  from  the  ocean,  and 
ten  below  the  Cascade  portage,  which  is  ^ve  miles  long, — now  made 
by  railroad;  thence  to  the  Dalles  is  thirty-eight  miles,  making  fifty 
miles  of  the  roughest  and  grandest  river  and  mountain  scenery  on  our 
continent. 

Old  ocean  in  its  mightiest  heavings  is  but  a  placid  lake,  when  com- 
pared with  this  fifty-five  miles  of  mountain  roughness^  grandeur,  and 
sublimity,  from  various  points  of  which  may  be  seen  Mounts  Baker, 
Rainier,  St.  Helens^  Adams,  Hood,  and  Jefferson,  irith  others  of 
less  note,  all  raising  their  lofty  heads  above  the  regions  of  perpetual 
snow. 

Prominent  among  them  stands  Mount  Hood,  about  thirty  miles  south 
of  the  Columbia,  towering  to  the  height  of  18,000  feet,  with  his  evei^ 
lasting  white  cap  on,  and  overlooking  the  lovely  valleys  of  the  Walla- 
met to  the  south  and  west ;  the  Columbia  and  Cowlits  to  the  west  and 
north ;  and  the  great  upper  basin  of  the  Columbia  to  the  northeast, 
east,  and  southeast.  From  the  Dalles  we  ascend  this  mighty  river 
fourteen  miles  by  rail,  where  the  water  has  worn  its  crooked  course 
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amid  solid  basaltic  rooks  to  nnknown  depths,  not  exceeding  a  handred 
and  fifty  feet  in  width,  causing  the  river,  in  discharging  its  annual 
£oods,  to  rise  at  this  point  over  eighty  feet  in  perpendicular  height. 

At  the  end  of  the  railroad  the  steamboat  receives  the  traveler,  when, 
as  he  ascends  the  river,  the  land  on  either  side  diminishes  in  height,  till 
he  reaches  Castle  Rock,  seventy-one  miles  above  the  Dalles.  This  is  a 
lone  pile  of  basaltic  rocks  having  the  appearance  of  an  old  castle  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  plain  to  the  east,  south,  and  west  of  it. 

A  large  portion  of  this  plain,  lying  along  the  river,  is  of  course  gravel 
and  sand,  dry,  and  comparatively  barren  ;  yet  producing  the  artemisia, 
sage,  and  a  luxurious  growth  of  wild  mustard  in  the  early  spring ;  with 
but  little  grass,  and  abundance  of  the  low  sunflower. 

The  lands  back  from  the  river  are  high  rolling  prairie,  covered  with 
rich  bunch  grass,  having  a  light  soil  composed  of  pulverized  basaltic 
sandstone. 

This  soil,  to  the  eye  of  the  careless  observer,  though  it  is  thickly  set 
with  the  bunch  grass,  generally  appears  barren  and  worthless ;  yet,  with 
irrigation,  or  with  winter  grains,  or  grasses  adapted  to  the  soil,  it  can  not 
be  exhausted. 

Twenty-five  miles  above  Castle  Rock  stands  the  thriving  little  town  of 
Umatilla,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  nine  miles 
above  is  Windmill  Rock.  In  ascending  the  river  fifteen  miles  from  this 
place,  the  land  on  either  side  rises  to  some  fifteen  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  river  which  occupies  the  entire  bottom  fit^m  rocks  to 
rocks  on  either  side;  when  the  land  suddenly  drops  from  this  high 
plain  which  extends  from  the  Blue  Mountains  on  the  east  to  the  Cascade 
range  on  the  west,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  great  inland  dam  across  the 
Columbia  River,  fifteen  hundred  feet  high  at  the  place  where  the  river 
has  broken  through  the  danL  As  you  pass  out  of  this  gap,  in  looking 
to  the  north  and  east,  the  eye  rests  upon  another  vast,  high,  rolling 
plain,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  which  lies  the  beautiftd  valle  of  the 
Wallawalla.  At  the  upper  or  eastern  end  was  situated  the  Whitman 
or  Cayuse  Mission.  Some  six  miles  above  is  the  flourishing  town  of 
Wallawalla.  The  most  of  this  vast,  high,  rolling  plain,  and  especially 
the  valleys,  have  more  or  less  of  alkali  soil;  the  high  plains  are 
similar  to  those  we  have  just  passed, — destitute  of  all  kinds  of  timber, 
except  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  small  patches  of  willow  and 
cotton-wood,  in  some  little  nook  or  corner,  near  some  spring  or  flj^am. 

Imsgine  Wallawalla  a  Httle  east  of  the  center  of  a  great  plain  ftsa^iles 
wide,  east  and  west,  one  hundred  and  eighty  long,  north  and  south,  sit- 
uated just  inside  of  this  great  mountain  dam  we  have  described ;  with 
the  majestic  Cascade  range  of  mountains  on  the  west^  the  Blue  Moon* 
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pine  and  larefa ;  not  in  dense  Ibmla,  bnt  tottering  tiicj,  ^e 
beneath  being  oorefed  with  a  fperiea  of  eoarae,  wild  graoL 
woods  form  a  defightfU  AMMige  to  the  trareler  after  n&»g  ftr  dara 
beneath  the  scorching  lajs  of  a  snimBer  bod.  As  yoa  near  the  ferty- 
mnth  parsUel,  the  timber  increases  in  siae,  qnantitT,  and  qnafitj.  The 
soil  is  Bgfat,  and,  when  the  frosts  of  winter  giTO  plaoe  to  the  sleet 
nun  of  earij  spring,  forms  a  soft,  deep  mod,  tfll  the  ground 
settloii,  which  is  general]  j  about  the  first  of  May ;  then  aH  this 
eonntiy  is  in  loll  bkram,  with  its  myriads  of  beantilol  wild  flowen. 

The  northern  porti<m  of  Oregon,  now  Washii^toB  Tenitoryy  is 
beaotifhlly  intentpersed  with  timber  and  prairie,  in  good  proportions^ 
and  has  a  rich  clay  scnL 

Tbe  whole  coontry  aboonds  in  trap-rode  and  gianitey  singularly 
mingledf  with  basalt.  Kear  the  month  of  Spokan  River  is  finmd  a 
splendid  variety  of  marble ;  some  sections  of  it  are  of  a  pore  white,  while 
others  are  beantifolly  clonded  with  Uoe,  brown,  and  green.  The  &oe 
of  the  coontry  is  not  so  oneven  as  that  farther  sooth. 

Some  sixty  miks  sooth  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel,  we  oome  to  the 
month  of  the  Okanagon  River,  whidi  is  the  ootlet  of  a  diaio  of  lakes  in 
British  Colombia,  from  which  it  takes  its  name ;  it  has  an  extensive  and 
rich  vallev  for  settlement. 

At  Col  ville,  in  the  ricinity  of  the  Kettle  Falls,  on  the  Colombia,  are  a 
United  States  military  post,  the  Hodson*8  Bay  Company's  post,  and  a 
eonmderable  settlement.  Some  fifteen  miles  from  the  mooth  of  the 
Spokan,  and  sixty  from  Kettle  Falls,  was  located  theC^makain-— or  Rev. 
Messrs.  Walker  and  Eelb' — ^Mission.  Aboot  sixty  miles  in  a  sootheast- 
erly  direction  is  the  Cosor  d'  AlSne  Italian  Jesait  IGsnon. 

l>iming  to  the  north,  east,  and  sootheast,  we  enter  the  gold  and  mlver 
moontains  of  the  Pacific  Slope ;  this  range  is  cnt  throngh  by  the  Snake 
River,  or  south  branch  of  the  Colombia.  Millions  of  dollars*  worth  of 
treasure  is  taken  oot  of  the  mines  within  these  desolate  and  barren- 
looking  regions,  and  untold  millicms  still  await  the  miner's  toil.  The 
reader  will  remember  that  we  are  now  traveling  east  This  range  is, 
on  the  north  of  Snake  River,  cslled  Salmon  River  Mountains,  and  on  the 
south,  the  Blue  Mountains ;  thence,  on  to  the  southern  portions  of  Ore- 
gon, it  ym%  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  ranges,  bends  to  the  west, 
and,  near  the  forty-second  parallel,  runs  into  those  vast  promontories 
that  jut  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
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FftBBiDg  throngli  this  range  of  Salmon  River  and  Blae  Moimtaina, 
which  are  not  as  high  as  the  Cascade  range,  we  descend  into  the  great 
basin  of  the  Ropkj  M.ouptains,  which  is  jjitm^ected  hj  high,  broken 
ranges  running  east  and  west  for  «boat  three  hundred  miles,  to  what  is 
usually  called  the  top  of  the- Rock j  Mountains,  and  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  this  vast  basin;  The  principal  rivers  which  flow  into  and 
through  this  immense  plain,  are  the  Boise,  Shake,  Portneuf,  Owyhee, 
and  their  tributaries.  On  the  north  is  Clarke's  or  Flathead  River, 
which  runs  northwest  into  the  Columbia,  near  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  United  States. 

In  all  the  northern  portion  of  this  great  inland  mountain  plain  there 
is  an  extensive  placer  and  quartz  mining  country,  besidee  numerous  rich 
farming  valleys,  with  an  abundance  of  timber  for  aU  practical  uses ;  most 
of  the  rough,  rocky  ranges  of  mountains  being  covered  about  half-way 
up  their  sides  with  timber,  till  you  reach  the  open  prairies  along  the 
main  valley. 

To  the  south,  and  along  Snake  River,  are  the  high  barrel  sage 
plains,  extending  from  the  Roeky  Mountains  on  the  east  to  the  Blue 
Mountains  on  the  west. 

There  are  large  tracts  of  arable  land  in  the  region  just  described, 
though  to  the  weary  traveler  coming  from  the  green  plains  of  Kansas 
or  the  valley  of  the  WaUamet,  every  thing  looks  forbidding  and  deso- 
late, especially  during  the  dry  season.  But  remove  the  sage  frcHtn  any 
of  these  dry,  barren  places,  and  the  rich  bunch-grass  takes  its  place. 
As  well  might  the  farmer  expect  his  wheat  to  grow  in  a  hemlock  wood 
or  cedar  swamp,  as  for  any  thing  but  sage  to  grow  on  these  plains  till 
that  is  destroyed.  Hence,  from  the  experiments  we  have  made  on  the 
soils  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,^  we  are  confident  that  tbe  greater 
portion  of  the  oountrynow  and  for  years  past  pronounced  barren  and 
useless,  will  be  found,  with  intelligent  and  proper  cultivation,  to  rank 
among  as  good  lands  as  any  we  have,  and  probably  more  desirable.  As 
to  timber,  that  must  be  cultivated  till  it  becomes  aoonstomed  to  the  soiL 
Cotton-wood  is  found  in  sniall  quantities  all  over  this  plain,.- in  the 
vicinity  of  streams  and. springs.  The  northeastern  part  of  this  basin  is 
Montana ;  the  southwestern  is  Idaho.  The  mineral  wealth  of  this  coun- 
try, especially  that  of -north  Idaho-  and  Montana,  is  inexhaustible.  Gold, 
silver,  copper,  iron,  le^,  cinnabar,  and  tin,  are  found  in  abundance  in 
these  Territories,  and  in  eastern  and  middle  Oregon. 
.■  }^  Ou^yhee  BuUion. — John  A.  Post»  internal  reveiifae  collector^  fhr- 
nifhe?  the  following  r^manioi  the  bollion  product  from  Jana^  l»  to 
November  1,  1866,  as  assayed  by  different  parties.  The. figures  are 
'  greenback  valuation: — 
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Jmatrj, S^O>  1 

Telbnmrf C2.974  tt 

Mandi 15,e4©  « 

Aptfl Il.t5*  » 

Jfajr «. 3i.9t«  34 

JoM 4«^n4  44 

July. 4«»45«  IS 

August 111.704  15 

SeptMBber 293.931  S3 

October 311,173  13 

Total $1,073»256  78 


^Dttring  die  early  part  of  the  year,  Mr.  Poet  eayBy  tlieie  was  a  great 
amoont  of  treasure  seat  oat  in  yarions  ehapes,  of  which  he  ooidd  get  no 
aeeoaot.  To  the  fotegotng  must  still  be  added  the  many  tons  q£  mby 
silver,  polybasitey  etc,  shipped  jast  tm  h  oame  fhMn  the  Poormao  miDe, 
-^oioagfay  at  a  longh  estimate,  to  inerease  the  total  to  fifteen  hundred 
tfaonsand,  at  least  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  prodnct  of  the  present  year 
will  be  two  millions,  and  that  of  aext  year  go  beyond  five  milfiona."^ 

^  TVeosure^— There  has  been  shaped  from  this  eity  daring  the  past 
year,  the  som  of  $8,070,600  in  treasare.  The  amount  passing  through 
private  hands  may  be  safely  estimated  at  $3,000,000. "f 

We  take  the  following  firom  an  official  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasnry,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  sent  to  Congress: — 

*^From  the  best  information  available,  the  following  is  a  near 
approximation  to  oar  total  gold  and  silver  product  for  the  year  ending 
Janoary  7, 1867  :— 

California. $25,000,000 

Nersdt. 30,000,000 

MoatuML 13,000,000 

Uaho 6^00,000 

Waablngton. 1,000,000 

Oregon 2,000,000 

Colorado » 2,500,000 

Kew  Hezloo 500,000 

▲rfflODS 500,000 

Add  for  balhoa  dorived  fhom  unknown  sooroM  witl^  the 
BtatM  and  TenritoriM^  unaoooontsd  tot  hy  mtmmon  and  ez* 
preif  oompaniea,  eta • 5,000,000 

IMd  prodnot  cf  the  United  StatM $75, 000,000 


"^The  bnllioa. prodnct  of  Washington  is  estimated  by  the  surreyor- 
general  at  $1,600,000*   That  of  Oregon  Is  esciniated  at  $2,500,000.    In* 

*  From  the  Oreffoniaiik  f  ^^^^^  ^  ForUcmd  MmUL 
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telligent  residents  of  Idaho  and  Montana  represent  that  the  figures  given 
in  the  above  estimate,  so  far  as  these  Territories  are  conoemed,  are  en- 
tirely too  low,  and  might  be  doubled  without  exceeding  the  truth.  The 
product  of  Idaho  alone,  for  this  year,  is  said  to  be  tl5,000,000  to 
$18,000,000.  That  of  Montana  is  estimated  by  the  surveyor-general  at 
$20,000,000.  Similar  exceptions  are  taken  to  the  estimates  of  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  and  Arizona." 

The  climate  varies  in  the  three  sections  of  country  we  haye  described, 
exactly  in  the  ratio  of  soil  and  timber.  On  the  coast,  contiguous  to  the 
ocean,  we  have  more  rain  than  we  require.  Like  our  superabundance 
of  the  tallest  and  best  of  fir-timber,  there  is  so  much  of  it  that  we  would 
be  glad  if  we  could  divide  with  the  second  and  third  places  we  have 
described.  We  have  enough  rain  and  timber  to  supply  all  the  country; 
and  perhaps,  when  we  can  cut  down  our  tall  trees,  that  filter  the  rain 
out  of  the  clouds,  they  may  get  more  and  we  less.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
oar  winters  are  mild  and  rainy,  our  summers  cool  and  pleasant,  with 
sufficient  rain  and  ocean  mist  to  supply  the  v^etable  creation  with 
abundant  moisture. 

In  middle  Oregon  the  winters  are  mild  and  frosty,  with  a  small 
amount  of  snow — seldom  severe ;  farmers  should  feed  stock  a  month 
or  six  weeks;  summers  warm,  and  sometimes  sultry  in  July  and 
August ;  nuns  in  the  spring  and  late  in  the  fall,  scarcely  enough  for 
the  farmers'  use. 

In  the  eastern  plain  or  great  mountain  basin,  the  winters  are  cold  and 
dry,  snow  and  frost  severe.  Snow  seldom  falls  to  exceed  two  feet  in 
depth, — ^average  winters,  eighteen  inches, — ^bnt  it  falls  deep  upon  the 
mountains  and  remains  till  it  is  melted  by  the  warm  winds  and  sun  of 
early  summer,  causing  the  summer  floods.  The  principal  rise  in  the  rivers 
is  during  the  months  of  June  and  July.  Less  rain,  spring  and  faXL,  than 
in  middle  Oregon ;  summers  dry  and  hot.  In  the  northern  part,  the 
country  is  better  supplied  with  rain.  This  may  arise  from  the  ranges 
of  the  mountain  currents  of  air  and  the  winds  from  the  South  Pacifio 
Ocean  along  the  inland  plains,  and  the  cool  atmosphere  around  our 
snow-clad  mountains.  We  wUl  leave  further  speeuhition  on  this  point 
to  those  who  have  had  more  experience  in  such  matters  than  om> 
selves. 

Takmg  the  country  as  a  whole,  with  our  inexhaustible  gold,  silver, 
and  other  minerals;  our  extensive  farming  ralleys;  our  vast  fi^rests  of 
timber  upon  the  borders  of  an  ocean  compaTatively  destatate  of  this 
essential  element  of  civilization ;  there  is  no  plausible  reason  why  this 
western  portion  of  the  United  States  may  not  in  a  few  years  beoome  the 
abode  of  industrious  and  thriving  miliionai 
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Tlie  Nbrihem  Pacific  JSailro€KL 

The  following  article  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  ia  firom  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Philip  Ritz : — 

^*  Having  spent  meet  of  the  last  year  in  traveling  through  Washing- 
ton, Idaho,  and  Montana  Territories,  and  having  crossed  the  contiBent 
in  midwinter,  partly  on  both  of  the  great  railroad  roates,  and  at  the 
earnest  reqaest  of  £x-Oovernor  Smith,  of  Massachusetts,  who  is  prea* 
ident  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  of  some  members 
of  Congress,  I  compiled,  while  in  Washington,  the  following  statistics, 
on  the  practicability  of  the  Northern  route : — 

^  On  the  first  section  of  the  country  from  Puget  Sound,  there  are 
two  routes,  both  practicable ;  one  via  the  Columbia  River,  to  the  mouth 
of  Snake  River;  the  other  via  Snoqualmie  Pass  and  Yakima  River,  to 
the  same  point.  On  either  route  there  will  not  be  much  heavy  grading. 
There  is  on  this  section  an  abundance  of  the  finest  timber,  excepting 
on  that  part  of  the  Columbia  from  the  Dalles  to  Snake  River,  and  a 
short  distance  of  the  route  from  Yakima  to  the  mouth  of  Snake  River. 

**  The  second  section,  lying  between  the  Columbia  River  and  the 
Bitter  Root  Mountains,  a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  and  twenty 
miles,  is  over  a  rolling  prairie  country,  with  splendid  grazing,  and  fine 
timber  on  the  Spokan  River,  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  milesL 

^^On  the  third  section,  which  includes  the  mountainous  part,  a 
distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  lying  between  the  116th 
and  112th  degrees  of  longitude,  the  grading  will,  in  places,  be  heavy, 
and  will  require  three  or  four  short  tunnels.  This  will  include  the 
entire  Rocky  Mountain  district,  the  work  on  which  will  be  heavy,  but 
not  more  difficult  than  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road,  between  the 
Ohio  River  and  Harper's  Ferry.  On  this  entire  section  there  is  an 
abundance  of  the  finest  timber.  On  this  section  there  is  considerable 
good  wheat  land,  as  has  been  proven  by  the  fine  crops  raised  m  Hell 
Gate  Valley  last  season. 

^  This  extends  from  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to 
Lake  Superior,  a  distance  of  about  one  thousand  and  ten  miles.  The 
route  here  passes  over  a  rolling  prairie,  susceptible  of  settlement  the 
entire  distance. 

**It  will  be  seen  that  the  entire  distance  on  this  route,  between  the 
head  of  Lake  Superior  and  Puget  Sound,  is  about  1,810  miles,  and  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  mile  of  the  entire  country  but  will  eventually  be  set- 
tled. It  is  muoh  shorter  than  any  other  route  across  the  oontinent, 
connecting  navigable  waters.  The  mountains  are  much  lower  and  the 
country  much  more  fertile.    It  is  really  the  only  easy  pass  aoroas  the 
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American  continent,  for  it  is  the  only  part  of  the  continent  where  tw« 
large  rivers  rise  immediately  together  and  flow  in  opposite  direotions— 
the  Colambia  catting  its  way  entirely  through  the  mountains  on  a  water 
level  to  the  Pacific ;  and  the  Missouri  connecting  with  the  great  plains 
bordering  on  the  lakes.    The  Rocky  Mountains  at  this  point  are  really 
BO   low,  that  the  miners,  last  summer,  actually  took  large  streams  in 
ditches  from  the  waters  of  the  Missouri,  over  the  divide  to  the  Pacific 
side  for  mining  purposes.     In  consequence  of  the  low  passes  through 
to  the  Pacific,  the  climate  is  waimer  than  it  is  in  the  mountains  in 
the  latitude  of  Salt  Lake  City,  400  miles  due  south.    I  crossed  the 
sammit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  near  Deer  Lodge  Valley,  in  Montana, 
on  the  17th  of  December.    There  was  no  snow;  the  roads  dry  and 
dasty,  and  the  weather  mild  and  pleasant,  and  none  of  the  streams 
frozen  over.    When  I  reached  Salt  Lake  City,  the  snow  on  the  Wasatch 
and  Rocky  Mountain  ranges  was  twenty-siz  inches  deep,  and  the  night 
'we  crossed  the  Wasatch  range,  the  thermometer  stood  at  ten  degrees 
below  zero,  and  Oreen  River  and  all  those  streams  in  the  mountains 
had  been  frozen  over  six  weeks,  so  that  the  stage  rolled  over  on  the 
ice.    Such  was  the  difference  in  the  climate  of  the  two  routes.    The  dif* 
Terences  in  the  real  wealth  and  resources  of  the  two  routes  is  perhaps 
even  greater  than  that  of  climate.    The  central  route,  after  it  leaves  the 
mining  country  of  Nevada,  around  Virginia  City,  passes  up  the  Hum- 
boldt country  toward  Salt  Lake,  for  a  distance  of  500  or  600  miles,  over 
the  most  desolate  and  barren  country  on  the  American  continent.    The 
country  has  neither  mines,  timber,  nor  any  other  redeemable  quality 
about  it.    Salt  Lake  Valley  is  a  small  and  rather  fertile  valley ;  the  only 
fertile  spot  for  hundreds  of  miles.    From  Salt  Lake  City  to  Denver,  a 
distance  of  six  hundred  miles,  the  route  lies  over  an  alkali  and  sage  plain. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  one  mile  on  the  northern  route  that  does 
not  either  furnish  timber,  grazing,  agricultural  lands,  or  minerals,  and, 
in  some  instances,  all  together.    Montana  is  just  in  its  infancy ;  its  mines 
scarcely  pro^tpected;  and  yet,  last  season,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  Montana  stood  second  on  the  list  in  the 
amount  of  gold  produced ;  California  producing  $25,000,000 ;  Montana, 
$18,000,000;   Idaho  and  Colorado,  $17,000,000  each;  and  Nevada, 
$16,000,000. 

"  The  mountains  of  Montana  are  a  perfect  net-work  of  quartz  ledges, 
immensely  rich  in  gold  and  silver.  Five  years  from  this  time,  I  believe 
there  will  be  as  much  as  $40,000,000  of  gold  and  silver  taken  from  the 
mines  of  Montana  per  year;  more  than  one-fourth  Plough  to  build  and 
equip  the  Northern  Pacific  Road,  ready  for  use.  There  are  also  im- 
mense mines  of  coal,  iron,  copper,  and  1^,  in  the  country.  The  north-* 
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em  xonte  crosses  but  one  ntnge  of  monnUins,  sod  that  at  a  point  whichy 
so  fiir  ss  the.ezperience  of  wiiite  men  have  gone,  is  known  to  be  as  pass- 
able in  winter  as  the  Michigan  Central  RaUroad.  In  deciding  tlie  qoes- 
tion  of  relative  distance,  we  must  consider  the  entire  dbtance  between 
Liverpool  and  Canton.    Say  the  mean  latitude  of  the  North  Pacific 
route  is  i6  degrees,  and  of  the  Central  37^,  and  a  difference  of  nine  de- 
grees  exists.     Kow  a  degree  of  longitude  (longitude  contracting  as  we 
approach  the  poles)  is  about  six  miles  shorter  on  the  former  than  the 
latter.  There  are  240  degrees  of  longitude  between  Liverpool  and  Can- 
ton ;  this  makes  the  navigator's  distance,  on  the  line  of  the  North  Pa- 
cific, 1,440  miles  less  than  the  Central     This  longitudinal  difference  is 
quite  an  item.    This  difference  in  dbtance  is  not  the  only  item  in  favor 
of  the  northern  route.  It  is  an  established  fact  that  every  sailing  vessel, 
bound  directly  from  San  Francisco  to  Hong  Kong,  comes  up  to,  and 
even  beyond,  the  latitude  of  Puget  Sound,  before  striking  directly  west, 
in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  wind  currents  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Time,  these  days,  being  an  important   consideration  in  commercial 
transactions,  the  argument  would  still  be  in    favor  of  the    North 
Pacific  route,  admitting  rates  of  transportation  to  be  equal  on  both 
lines.    But  these  rates  would  not  be  the  same,  even  if  the  distance  of 
the  two  were  equal,  for  the  reason  that  the  country  would  be  self-sup- 
porting on  nearly  every  mile  of  the  Northern  route,  while  on  the  Cen- 
tral, for  hundreds  of  miles  between  Salt  Lake  and  Nevada,  not  a  tie 
for  the  track,  nor  a  stick,  nor  a  pound  of  coal  for  fuel  can  be  had.    All 
these  things  must  be  brought  from  abroad. 

**  Now,  owing  to  adventitious  circumstances, — ^the  discovery  of  the 
precious  metals  in  California,  Nevada,  and  Colorado,  and  the  settlement 
of  Mormons  in  Utah, — ^the  bulk  of  local  business  seems  to  be  on  the  side 
of  the  Central  route.  But  Montana  will  soon  outstrip  California  in  the 
yield  of  gold;  besides,  the  route  passes  through  a  country  susceptible 
of  settlement  all  the  way  from  Lake  Superior  to  Puget  Sound,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  ^ve  years  hence  there  will  be  as  much  local 
business  through  Minnesota,  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  and 
Oregon,  as  through  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada,  and  California. 
Accident  gives  the  Central  route  the  present  pre-eminence ;  nature  in- 
sures the  Northern  the  final  victory. 

*^  It  is  not  generally  known,  the  large  amount  of  bunness  that  was 
done  in  Montana  last  season.  From  May,  1866,  to  October  1,  1866, 
C.  C.  Huntley  carried,  ou  his  line  of  stirpes  between  Fort  Benton  and 
Helenai  2,500  passengers,  and  during  the  same  period  0,500  tons  of 
freight  passed  from  Benton  to  Helena ;  4,375  fireight-wagons  passed 
over  the  same  route;  45  steamboats,  with  passengers  and  freight, 
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srrived  at  Fort  Benton  from  St.  Louis  and  other  points  in  the  east,  and 
this,  be  it  remembered,  is  the  first  season  that  this  trade  has  been  car- 
ried on  to  any  extent,  and  also,  that  this  is  but  one  point  in  the  Terri- 
tory. It  is  really  the  commencement  of  a  great  trade,  that  will  require 
a  vast  capital,  and  employ  the  energy  and  industry  of  a  large  number 
of  persons. 

^  There  are  no  less  than  four  lofty  ranges  of  mountains  to  cross  on 
the  Central  route,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  at  Bridger's  Pass,  being  the 
most  passable  crossing;  the  Wasatch,  the  Humboldt,  and  tlie  Sierra 
Nevada  are  barely  passable  in  summer.  By  the  way  of  Pen  d*Oreille 
Liake,  on  the  Northern  route,  freight  can  be  taken  from  the  Columbia 
to  the  IViissouri  nearly  all  winter.  Another  advantage  possessed  by 
the  Northern  route  is,  that  at  present  the  distance  is  less  than  600  miles 
between  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  on  the  Missouri  and  Snake 
rivers,  and  when  the  boats  are  completed  which  are  now  building  on 
the  Pen  d^Oreille  Lake  and  Clarke's  fork  of  the  Columbia,  the  land 
ti'avel  will  be  reduced  to  about  390  miles. 

"  Did  time  and  space  permit,  I  might  give  further  proof  of  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Northern  route.  In  my  comparative  reasoning,  I  have 
made  these  distinctions  with  no  invidious  feeling.  The  sooner  San 
Francisco  is  connected  by  rail  with  New  York,  the  better  for  Washing- 
ton and  Montana,  in  common  with  all  the  mountain  regions.  It  is 
gratifying  to  see  our  friends  to  the  southward  prosecuting  their  enter- 
prise with  so  much  vigor.  But  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  in  my  own  mind 
that  the  time  will  come  when  the  trafficking  wealth  of  Europe  and  Asia 
will  be  poured  across  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  Washington  and 
Montana  Territories. 

^^  Our  prospects,  it  is  true,  look  rather  dull  here  at  present,  the  whole 
energy  of  the  Pacific  coast  being  concentrated  in  building  the  Central 
road,  and  for  a  short  time  we  may  expect  dull  times.  The  attention  of 
capitalists  can  not  be  diverted  from  this  enterprise  much  longer,  and 
when  once  fully  examined,  there  will  be  mUlions  of  capital  ready  to 
invest  in  it. 

^  Let  us  open  up  the  Mullan  road  and  the  lake  route,  and  all  other 
routes  to  the  Missouri  River,  and  invite  travelers  and  emigrants  to 
come  this  way  and  see  the  advantages  of  this  northern  country,  and 
then  we  will  have  no  trouble  in  getting  money  to  build  a  railroad.'* 

CONCLUSION. 

As  the  reader  will  have  discovered,  we  commenced  our  history  with 
Oregon  as  it  was  in  1792.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  feeble 
effort  made  by  Mr.  Astor  in  1810-11,  and  Captain  Wyeth  in  1834-5, 
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no  one  ever  attempted  anj  thing  like  an  organized  opposition  to  the 
British  fur  companies  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

In  regard  to  Captain  Wyeth,  we  admit  with  Mr.  Newell  that  he  was 
driyen  from  the  country  ^'  not  by  fair  and  open  competition  in  the 
trade,"  and  that  he  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  his  discernment  and 
forethought  in  leaving  when  he  did,  for  if  he  had  not  accepted  the 
terms  offered  to  him  by  Dr.  McLaughlin,  that  gentleman  said  to  as  that 
the  company  would  have  insisted  on  other  means  being  used  to  relieve 
its  trade  from  his  competition,  so  that  whatever  credit  or  honor  there 
is  due  in  the  case  belongs  to  Captain  Wyeth's  judgment  and  decisicm 
in  accepting  such  compensation  as  the  company  chose  to  give,  and  not 
to  the  company  for  giving  it ;  for  it  was  that,  or  a  crime  to  be  com- 
mitted in  getting  rid  of  him  and  his  party ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Smith 
and  Dr.  Whitman,  to  be  charged  upon  the  Indians. 

As  Americans,  we  must  not  conclude  that  it  could  do  a  dishonor- 
able or  mean  act  to  our  traders,  hunters,  missionaries,  or  even  settlersL 
No  one  must  presume  to  think  that  the  Honorable  Hudson^s  Bay  Com- 
pany would  ever  conduct  any  but  an  honorable  trade,  or  engage  in  any 
but  an  honorable  business,  in  the  country ;  notwithstanding,  its  own 
countrymen  charge  it  with  having  seized  and  sunk  vessels  belonging 
to  them,  by  running  them  ashore  in  Hudson^s  Bay ;  robbed  and  fought 
with  the  Northwest  Company  before  they  combined  their  interests ;  and 
had  its  own  Grovemor  Semple  killed  in  fighting  for  its  interests,  be- 
side all  its  transactions  with  its  own  countrymen;  this  would  be 
ungenerous  and  mean  in  the  estimation  of  men  unable  to  distinguish 
between  a  selfish  and  a  generous  act,  or  a  cause  and  a  crime  of  civilized 
and  savage  men. 

Missionary  efforts  were  first  made  in  the  country  by  Rev.  Jason  Lee. 
He,  being  a  Canadian-bom  subject,  was  received  with  less  objection 
than  Rev.  Messrs.  Parker  and  Spalding,  and  Dr.  Whitman ;  but,  as  has 
been  shown,  the  .English  people  expected  to  hold  the  country  by  the 
power  and  influence  of  their  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

The  company,  as  such,  could  not  act  against  the  American  mission- 
aries as  it  did  against  American  traders  and  hunters;  henoe^  the 
Episcopal  or  Established  Church  influence  from  London  was  made  use 
of,  and  a  clergyman  sent  to  Vancouver.  While  missionary  operations 
were  confined  to  the  Wallamet  Valley  this  was  sufficient,  but  when 
those  efforts  were  extended  to  the  Cayuses  and  Nez  Perc68,  and  efibrtB 
were  being  made  to  establish  missions  further  north  by  another  res- 
ponsible religious  society,  the  company  became  alarmed  Ibr  its  profits 
by  the  fur  trade ;  and  by  one  of  its  own  unprincipled,  dushonorabk, 
as  well  as  hypocritical  arrangements,  under  the  specious  pretense  of 
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having  religioas  teachers  to  look  after  the  moral  and  religiovs  instrao- 
tioiA  of  its  Ganadian-French  Catholic  servants,  it  sent  for,  and  con« 
tinned  in  its  service,  the  very  religions  order  of  the  Roman  Church 
that  was  at  that  time  proscribed  by  the  laws  of  the  country  from  which 
it  held  its  -license.  This  *  showed  the  moral  principle  by  which  it 
was  governed  in  relation  to  its  own  country.  The  interests  of  its 
trade  were  paramount  to  all  moral  principles  or  religious  teachings; 
and  while  it  was  professing  warm  friendship  for  one  religious  sect, 
it  was  encouraging  secretly  and  openly  an  opposite  and  strongly 
bigoted  one,  to  divide  and  distract  the  moral  and  religious  sentiments 
of  the  ignorant  natives ;  claiming  for  itself  an  exclusive  monopoly 
in  trade,  as  beix^  beneficial  to  the  Indian  race,  which  was  admitted 
by  all  This  was  the  moral  and  religions  condition  of  the  whole 
country  when  the  American  settlers  came  to  it.  They,  with  the  Ameri- 
can missionaries,  combined  in  forming  a  provisional  government,  and 
established  a  quasi  independent  American  republic,  with  the  condition 
that,  whenever  the  United  States  government  saw  fit  to  extend  its  juris- 
diction over  the  country,  this  temporary  government  shonld  cease. 

The  English  and  French  united  with  us  in  this  organization,  on  con- 
dition that  they  shonld  not  be  required  to  do  any  thing  that  would 
conflict  with  their  duties  as  subjects  of  Great  Britain. 

The  reader  will,  perceive  that,  in  carrying  out  the  plan  laid  down  in 
our  preface,  we  have  been  obliged  to  give  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
a  prominent  place  in  our  history,  as  we  have  had  to  meet  them  in  every 
step  of  our  progress.  ' 

Ko  history  of  Oregon  can  be  written,  without  acknowledging  the 
immense  influence  that  company  held  in  the  country,  and  the  zeal  and 
energy  it  put  forth,  in  counteracting  American  ideas  and  influence. 
It  was  its  original  design  to  colonize  and  secure  to  the  British  crown 
all  the  countries  which  it  might  explore  and  occupy.  And  had  it 
carried  out  that  design,  no  American  effort  could  have  succeeded  in 
securing  the  country  to  the  government  of  the  United  States.  But 
from  a  selfish,  short-sighted,  and  mistaken  policy ;  and  a  blind  per- 
ception of  its  asserted  commermal  rights,  privileges,  and  powers,  it 
**  hunted  up ''  the  country,  and  expected  to  secure  to  itself  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  northwestern  part  of  the  continent 

For  this  purpose,  while  it  was  destroying  the  valuable  fur  animals 
in  what  is  now  United  States  territory,  it  was  protecting  such  as 
-were  to  be  found  further  north;  and  by  this  means  continued  the 
enormous  profits  of  its  trade,  for  a  series  of  years  longer  than  it  other- 
wise conld  have  done.  The  discovery  of  gold  on  the  Frazer  River 
in  1858,  the  rush  of  mbersi  and  the  orgamzing  of  British  Columbia, 
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partially  oihecked  this  for  oompany^  and  led  to  the  ftrmation  ofa 
sickly  colony  atrangled  in  the  embrace  of  an  ararioiona  monopoly.  ^To 
oonnteract  the  American  and  Protestant  missionary  effbrta,  it  broajB^fat  to 
Oregon  the  Roman  and  French  Jesuits.  To  compete  with  the  Ameri- 
cans in  stock  and  agricoltnral  prodncts,  it  originated  the  Paget  Soimd 
Company.  To  oatnnmber  the  American  settlers,  it  bronght  oo  a  colony 
of  half-breeds  from  Red  River. 

While  by  ihe  influence  of  its  Jesuits  H  could  destroy  one  brandi 
of  the  Protestant  missions,  and  bring  on  an  Indian  war,  the  settle- 
ment had  gained  strength  sufficient  to  maintain  independence  withoat 
its  aid. 

While  the  country  has  increased  in  population  and  wealth,  this 
English  monopoly  has  been  decreasing  in  power  and  influence. 

While  the  Protestant  religion  has  continued  towid^  and  deepen 
its  hold  upon  the  American  people,  the  Papal  superstition  has  increased 
among  the  Indians,  thus  rendering  them  more  hopelessly  depraved, 
and  consigning  them  and  their  descendants  to  unending  superstition 
and  ignorance,  or  to  utter  obliyion  as  a  race,  to  be  superseded  by  an 
enlightened  Christian,  American  peoplcu 

With  unfeigned  thanks  to  all  who  have  assisted  us  in  this  work,  we 
take  our  leave,  hoping  the  facts  we  have  g^ven  will  be  useful,  and 
abundantly  reward  the  reader  for  his  time  and  money. 


